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PREFACE 


TO  THE 


SECOND     EDITION. 


A  BOOK  which  professes  to  mark  the  progress  of  this  United  Kingdom, 

in  which  all  the  elements  of  improvement  are  working  with  incessant 

and  increasing  energy,  requires  to  be  from  time  to  time  brought  under 

Tevision,  in  order  to  the  proper  fulfilment  of  the  object  which  it  so 

professeSb 

It  has  been  said,  that  any  work  which  should  faithfully  record  the 
onward  progress  of  England,  must  partake  of  the  nature  ot  a,  periodical^ 
so  great  are  the  changes  which  occur,  and  so  rapidly  are  they  found 
to  succeed  each  other.  This  remark  may  be  applied  with  peculiar 
propriety  to  the  present  time,  in  which  the  most  zealous  advocates 
of  progress  may  see  their  hopd  outstripped,  and  their  most  sanguine 
wishes  brou^t  within  the  reach  of  accomplishment 

Being  called  upon,  twelve  months  ago,  to  prepare  a  new  edition 
of  this  work,  I  have  been  made  sensibly  to  feel  the  truth  of  these 
remarks.  To  render  the  volume  in  any  degree  worthy  of  acceptance 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  it  has  been  necessary  to  revise  the  whole, 
and  to  bring  down  the  information  which  it  gives  to  the  latest  prac- 
dcable  period  of  time.  This  has  proved  a  work  of  much  labour,  and 
required  for  its  speedy  accomplishment  a  greater  portion  of  time 
than  could  be  taken  from  the  performance  of  other  and  more  onerous 
duties.  During  the  year  in  which  I  have  been  thus  engaged,  and 
in  which  these  sheets  have  been  passing  through  the  press,  changes 
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of  the  most  momentous  character,  affecting  our  commercial  relatioofli 
haye  been  crowned  with  legislative  sanction.  The  protective  system, 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  appeared  to  be  so  interwoven  with  all  our 
habits  and  interests,  that  any  man  who  should  venture  to  raise  his  voiod 
against  it  was  stigmatised  as  a  vimonary  and  a  theorist,  has  suddenlj 
yielded  to  the  force  of  argument,  and  is  abandoned  by  every  one  having 
valid  pretensions  to  guide  the  opinions  or  to  govern  the  decisions  of  tbe 
legislature. 

If  this  sudden  change  could  have  been  foreseen,  some  of  the  ail- 
ments might  possibly  have  been  spared  that  appear  in  the  following 
pages,  and  that  were  levelled  against  positions  which,  at  the  time,  were 
by  most  persons  deemed  impregnable,  but  which  are  now  and  for  ever 
given  up  as  no  longer  tenable ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  ooncdved  that  a 
victory  so  signal  over  deep-rooted  prejudices,  and  which  has  been  gained 
by  changing  tiie  convictions  of  the  great  majority  of  those  by  whom  thej 
were  entertained,  can  ever  be  reversed,  nor  that  circumstances  can  here- 
after arise  to  call  for  a  repetition  of  the  means  by  which  that  victory 
has  been  achieved. 

Sinoe  the  first  appearance  of  this  work,  the  fifth  decennial  enumera- 
tioq  of  tbe  population  has  been  completed,  and  if  no  other  indication 
of  tbe  prosperity  of  the  country  were  to  exist,  we  might  justify  our 
assertion  of  that  prosperity,  by  the  simple  &ct,  that  our  numbers  have 
increased  firom  16,338,103,  in  1801,  to  27,041,031,  in  1841,  or  6^ 
per  cent,  being  H  per  cent  per  annum.  This  rate  of  increase  could 
assuredly  not  have  been  maintained  without  a  concurrent  increase  in 
the  powers  of  production.  The  extent  to  which  our  progress  in  this 
respect  has  been  carried,  is  strikingly  seen  in  omitinually  increamng 
harvests,  raised  for  provisioning  the  people,  and  which  are  the  result  of 
progressive  i4>plications  of  capital  to  the  land.  Great  as  has  been 
tiie  effect  thus  produced,  tiiere  is  reason  for  believing  that  we  shall  see 
far  greater  results  from  the  same  cause  in  future  years.  When  our 
agriculturists  shall  have  been  made  to  feel  that  their  chief  dependence 
for  proeqperity  must  be  upon  their  own  skill  and  industry,  they  will  find 
that,  like  their  fellownsubjects  employed  in  trading  and  manufiu!turing 
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pmsuitiy  they  too  are  able  succeffifully  to  compete  mth  those  engaged 
ia  tbe  mne  pursuit  with  themselves  in  other  lands.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  (fifficnlt  to  show  why,  when  an  equal  degree  of  skill  and  energy*  and 
a  gieatar  amount,  of  capital  are  employed  in  the  nuxnufaciura  of  wheat, 
ov  Cumera  should  not  be  able  to  undersell  the  foreigner,  as  we  now  are 
able  to  nndersell  him  in  manufactures  of  cotton  and  hardwares.  This 
qneatioD  must  shortly  now  be  put'to  the  proof,  and  I,  for  one,  have  no 
misf^Tings  as  to  the  result 

It  was  fell,  that  when  legwlative  protection  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  oaldtators  of  land,  it  could  not  long  be  ccmtinued  to  any  other  class 
of  producers.  Some  few  branches  of  industry  are  still,  although  in  a 
modified  def^<etf  subjected  to  this  *'  bane."  The  progress  of  improve- 
meni  io  our  silk  manu&cture  is  still  impeded  by  a  protecting  duty  of 
15  per  eeoi.,  laid  upon  foreign  productions,  and  our  tariff  continues  to 
pnseiit  some  other  deformities,  although  more  has  been  done  in  the 
lemofal  of  such  during  the  past  few  years,  than  could  reasonably  have 
been  hoped.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  reforms,  is  one  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  le^lature  since  the  last  of  the  following  pages 
pnssrd  through  the  press.  The  producers  of  sugar  in  our  colonies  and 
depeodeDcies,  are  no  longer  secured  in  the  possession  of  a  home  market 
dosed  against  fimgn  riyals,  and  will  be  forced  in  a  yery  few  years  to 
compete  with  these  on  equal  terms.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
CTf  of  mm  has  been  loudly  raised  by  our  colonists  against  this  measure 
of  JQStioe  to  the  consumer,  yet  it  may  be  safely  predicted,  that  they  will 
maimge  to  withstand  the  shock,  and  by  the  adoption  of  more  scientific 
aad  econooodoal  processes  in  the  cultivation  of  their  plantations,  and  the 
Bimfiusture  of  their  products,  will  be  able  to  meet,  on  equal  terms,  the 
skre-grown  produce  of  Cuba  and  Brazil*  A  very  significant  fiict  in  sup- 
port of  this  prediction,  ia  seen  in  the  subsequent  formation  of  joint-stock 
associations  far  the  production  of  sugar,  in  our  intertropical  dependen- 
cies, promoted  by  men  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  who 
expect,  by  the  application  of  adequate  capital  and  the  substitution  of 
macfaiiiery  and  skilled  labour  for  a  part  of  the  mere  animal  drudgery 
enqiloyed,  to  establish  such  a  d^ree  of  economy  in  their  pro- 
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cesaes,  as  will  enable  them  to  undersell  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  the 
rivals  so  much  dreaded  by  the  old  race  of  planters,  many  of  whom  have 
neither  capital  nor  mental  resources  adequate  to  the  conflict. 

This  important  reform  redounds  much  to  the  credit  of  an  adminis- 
tration whose  advent  to  power  was  occasioned  by  the  boldness  of  their 
predecessors  in  dealing  with  other  monopolies,  and  thus  bringing  upon 
themselves  the  political  hostility  of  those  whom  they  had  successfully 
combated.  Fearless  as  the  late  Government  were  in  striving  against 
the  prejudices  of  the  large  and  powerful  class  who  believed  themselves 
benefited  by  the  eom-laws,  they  yet  avoided  an  encounter  with  colo^ 
nial  interests,  strengthened,  as  these  were  sure  to  be,  by  the  honest 
but  most  mistaken  prejudices  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Association  and  its 
numerous  supporters.  Without  any  apparent  sacrifice  of  principle,  a 
change  in  our  sugar  duties  might  have  been  postponed  to  a  future 
session,  and  perhaps  to  a  future  Parliament.  A  bolder  and  a 
wiser  course  was  chosen.  Relying  upon  a  principle,  which  had  al* 
ready  been  successfully  carried  out  in  dealing  with  oiu*  external  corn- 
trade,  the  newly-appointed  Government  lost  no  time  in  testifying  to 
its  firmness  and  sincerity  by  placing  in  a  course  of  speedy  adjust- 
ment a  question  which,  by  a  more  timid  policy,  would  assuredly  have 
been  compromised;  but  which,  thus  manfully  undertaken,  passed 
through  the  Legislature  with  scarcely  more  than  a  mere  semblance 
of  oppoeition.  The  com  duties  and  the  sugar  duties  being  thus 
disposed  of  in  a  manner  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  monopolies,  it 
may  now  be  looked  upon  as  certain,  that  the  principle  contended 
for  in  the  following  pages — that  of  not  imposing  any  Customs'  duties, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  revenue — ^must,  ere  long,  be  uni- 
versally acted  upon  by  Parliament  When  this  shall  be  done,  the 
efiect  upon  our  foreign  commerce,  and,  therefore,  upon  the  sum  of  our 
comforts  and  conveniences,  must  needs  be  great  and  beneficial.  Our 
imports  being  increased  of  such  articles  as  we  can  buy  more  cheaply 
than  we  can  produce  them,  a  greater  amount  of  capital  will  be  dis- 
posable for  the  production  of  such  other  articles  as  we  can  make  more 
cheaply  than  we  can  buy  them,  and  which  will  then  be  exported  in  pay- 
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meotfiir  our  increased  purchases.  By  this  means  labour  will  be 
eoooooused  and  rendered  more  effective ;  so  that  we  shall  obtain  an 
e^nal  amount  of  comforts  and  conveniences  with  a  lessened  application 
of  labour,  or,  what  is  better,  shall  command  a  greater  amount  of  them 
Arough  an  equal  expenditure  of  toil. 

Great  as  are  the  reforms  that  since  the  first  appearance  of  this  work 
have  been  adopted  in  our  commercial  .legislature,  it  is  not  to  these 
alone  that  we  must  look  for  proofs  of  progress.    A  great  and  growing 
interest  has  been  evinced  during  the  past  ten  years  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  moral  condition  of  society  in  this  country ;  which  direction  of 
ibe  public  mind  has  contributed  in  a  very  great  degree  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  measure  of  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  made  for 
bettering  the  physical  condition  of  the  labouring  class.    The  fact  that 
crime  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  consequent  of  indigence,  was  urged  with 
etkct  by  a  late  Minister  of  the   Crown  in  favour  of  relaxations  in 
our  fiscal  system,  as  afibrding  means  whereby  that  indigence  might  be 
modified  or  removed ;  and  the  testimony  of  our  criminal  returns  has 
stood  in  proof  of  this  position.     It  has  further  been  demonstrated,  that 
the  e&ct  of  want  in  leading  to  criminality  is  greatly  aggravated  by 
ignoranoe,  which  in  itself  is  a  great  cause  of  want ;  and  from  these 
considerations  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  ruling  class  have,  at  length, 
been  awakened  to  the  duty  and  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for 
the  education  of  the  people. 

A  strong  proof  of  what  is  here  advanced  may  be  seen  in  the  address 
written  by  the  first  Minister  of  the  Crown  when  recently  he  offered 
himself  for  re-election  as  representative  for  the  city  of  London.  In 
Conner  times,  and  on  such  occasions,  we  have  always  seen  prominently 
brought  forward  points  of  sectional  interests  and  matters  of  party  difier- 
ence,  as  grounds  for  soliciting  suffrages ;  and  it  should  afford  matter 
ibr  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  recourse  must  now  be  had  to  higher 
and  nobler  motives  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  great  task  of 
Government  is  confided.  In  his  address  of  last  July  to  the  citizens 
of  London,  Lord  John  Russell  thus  calls  attention  to  matters  in  the  fiir^ 
therance  of  which  all  are  concerned,  and  as  to  which  none  can  pretend 
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to  have  any  peculiar  interest : — ''  Great  social  improrements  are  re- 
quired :  public  education  is  lamentably  imperfect ;  the  treatmoit  of 
criminals  is  a  problem  yet  undecided;  the  sanitary  condition  of  oat 
towns  and  Tillages  has  been  grossly  n^lected«  Our  recent  diacusaiona 
have  laid  bare  the  misery,  the  discontent,  and  outrages  of  Ireland : 
they  are  too  clearly  authenticated  to  be  denied ;  too  extensive  to  be 
treated  by  any  but  the  most  comprehensive  measures.  Should  you 
again  elect  me  your  member,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  consider  all  these 
important  matters  in  conjunction  with  those  whom  Her  Majesty  shall 
be  pleased  to  call  to  her  councils.'* 

In  the  front  rank  of  this  array  of  subjects  stands  the  imperfection  of 
public  education.  Nor  should  it  excite  surprise  to  find  the  importance 
of  this  matter  so  fiiUy  recognised  by  one  who,  through  a  somewhat 
lengthened  public  career,  has  never  ceased  to  give  the  sanction  of  his 
name  and  character,  and  the  benefit  of  his  strenuous  exertions^  to 
promote  the  enlightenment  of  the  people.  The  consistency  of  conduct 
thus  evinced,  and  the  pledge  so  emphatically  and  so  recentiy  oflered 
for  its  continuance,  should  ^ve  the  greatest  hopes  to  those  who  have 
laboiu'ed  in  the  same  cause,  that  the  Minister  will  be  found  boldly  and 
worthily  to  complete  that  which,  as  a  private  citizen,  he  so  laboured  to 
accomplish. 

Nor  are  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  advocates  for  national  education 
bounded  by  their  reliance  upon  the  declarations  and  implied  en- 
gagements of  men  in  power.  The  plan  brought  fi}rward  by  the 
Government  in  1839,  for  placing  under  the  control  of  a  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  the  expenditure  of  the  money  voted  by  Par- 
liament for  the  promotion  of  education,  was  all  but  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  while,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  an  adverse  address 
to  the  Throne,  proposed  by  the  Primate  of  all  England,  supported  by 
other  eminent  prelates,  and  enforced  by  the  head  of  the  Conservative 
party,  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  If  on  that  occasion 
the  opposition  had  proved  successful,  and  power  had  passed  into  other 
hands,  as  the  result  of  the  hindrance  given  to  this  plan,  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  the  reign  of  ignorance  in  this  country  mi^t  have  been 
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indefinitely  prolonged.    All  luxioiir  to  the  men  who,  supported  by  their 

ooofictuxis,  when  in  pursuit  of  that  which  they  held  to  be  right  and 

just,  disregarded  the  powerful  array  brought  against  them,  and  per- 

aereied  in  their  objects.    At  a  future  time,  but  upon  other  grounds, 

the  GroTemment  was  more  successfully  opposed ;  and  those  who  but 

two  years  before  would  have  negati?ed  the  course  proposed  for  pro- 

modng  national  education,  quietly  and  honestly  applied  themselves 
to  carry  it   forward.      They  had,  doubtless,   in   the  interval,  been 

brou^t  to  reconsider  their  opinions,  and  to  understand  how  deeply 
the  public  conviction  was  engaged  on  behalf  of  this  all-important 
queilion.  That  conviction  has  since  been  strengthened;  so  that  we 
may  now  fed  assured  that  the  cause  of  enlightenment  is,  humanly 
speaidDf^  placed  beyond  reach  of  injury  from  the  conflicts  of  party. 
Tliat  all  obstacles  will  now  be  withdrawn  from  the  extension  of  public 
edncadoo  in  this  country,  and  to  its  being  conducted  upon  principles  of 
jnstioe,  separating  it  from  all  sectarian  objects,  and  giving  to  it  a  truly 
natiooal  character,  is  more  than  we  can  expect ;  but  with  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  years,  showing  that  in  the  frurtherance  of  a  good  cause, 
firmness  offisrs  the  surest  promise  of  success,  we  may  confidently  predict 
that  tihe  measures  to  be  brought  forward  for  rendering  public  edu- 
cation less  **  lamentably  imperfect "  than  it  now  is,  will  be  such  as  to 
satisfy  tbe  minds  of  all  who  see  the  necessity  for  such  a  course,  and 
that  they  will  be  so  supported  as  to  ensure  their  adoption  by  the  Legis- 
lature. 

G.  R.  P« 

Lamdany 

30  November,  1846. 
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Thb  call  for  another  edition  of  thi^  volume  enables  me  again  to  appear 
before  the  public  with  a  detail  of  the  further  progress  of  the  United 
KiogdonL 

The  tables  by  which  that  progress  is  shown  in  the  following  pages 
are  mostly  brought  down  to  the  end  of  1849,  and— so  far  as  time  has 
hitherto  permitted — will  be  seen  to  bear  out  to  their  ftill  extent  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  expected  good  from  the 
changes  which  have  of  late  years  been  adopted  in  our  oonmiercial 
policy. 

The  experiment  of  protection,  so  long  persisted  in,  has  at  length  been 
wholly  abandoned  in  principle,  and  to  a  great  degree  m  practice  also, 
by  the  Legislature,  a  change  which  has  been  received  by  the  great  bulk 
of  the  community  in  a  spirit  which  must  serve  to  convince  every  one 
of  the  hopeleasness  of  any  effort  to  reimpose  the  shackles  which  were 
«o  long  placed  upon  the  industry  of  the  nation.  The  evidences  of 
general  prosperity  brought  forward  in  the  following  pages,  are  indeed 
as  clear  and  conclusive  in  &vour  of  a  free-trade  policy  as  any  of 
its  warmest  advocates  could  have  hoped  to  witness ;  and  it  is  not 
therefore  too  much  to  expect,  that  the  light  thus  thrown  upon  the 
subject  will  lead  to  the  early  abandonment  of  all  remaining  vestiges  of 
restriction  imposed  under  mistaken  views  by  our  ancestors,  while  these 
evidences  of  our  prosperity  may  have  the  further  good  effect  of  leading 
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foreign  Governments  to  follow  a  course  thus  recommended  by  its  results 
to  their  adoption. 

In  one  important  branch  of  international  intercourse,  the  convictions  of 
the  commimity  upon  tlie  subject  of  free-trade  have  outrun,  in  point 
of  time,  the  expectations  of  its  partisans.  Our  Navigation  Law, 
dating  from  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  regarded  by  suc- 
cessive generations  as  a  monument  of  human  wisdom,  had  indeed,  at 
various  times  since  the  year  1822,  been  subjected  to  modifications,  some 
of  which  were  of  an  important  character ;  but  up  to  the  time  when  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed,  in  1847,  to  inquire  into 
its  policy  and  operation,  few  persons  had  been  sanguine  enough  to  hope 
for  its  entire  removal  from  the  Stiitute-book.  The  light  thrown  upon 
the  subject  by  witnesses  examined  before  that  Committee,  and  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  with  the  same  object  in 
the  following  year,  served  to  show  how  void  of  all  real  advantage  to  the 
trading  interests  of  the  country  were  the  remaining  restrictions  imposed 
by  that  long-cherished  law,  and  has  led  to  its  speedy  abandonment  On 
the  Ist  day  of  January,  1850,  it  ceased  to  be  illegal  to  bring  to  our 
shores  for  consumption,  from  European  ports,  such  produce  of  the  other 
three  quarters  of  the  globe  as  we  might  require  ;  and  our  merchants 
are  now  empowered  to  convey  their  property  in  the  ships  of  any  country 
to  and  fit)m  any  part  of  the  world,  as  well  as  to  buy  their  ships 
wherever  they  are  to  be  had  best  and  cheapest. 

Among  the  results  of  this  measure,  not  the  least  valuable  is  this, 
that  it  has  served  to  convince  foreign  Governments  that  our  previous 
commercial  reforms  were  adopted  by  us  in  good  faith,  and  with  fall 
confidence  in  their  wisdom.  Already  this  conviction  has  produced 
conaderable  efiects.  The  Dutch,  against  whose  naval  power  our 
Navigation  Law  was  originally  and  chiefly  directed,  have  hastened  to 
place  their  system  in  agreement  with  oiur  own,  and  other  less  formidable 
riyals  have  promptly  followed  their  example.  The  Navigation  Law  of 
the  United  States  was  adopted  simply  as  a  measure  of  retaliation 
against  this  country,  and  has  naturally  and  necessarily  conformed  itself 
to  our  change  of  system.     Other  States,  wliich  had  not  adopted  owr 
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rule  of  restriction  against  foreign  shipping,  have  been  led  by  our  recent 
legislation  on  the  subject,  to  forego  the  intention  they  had  plainly 
intimated  of  following  that  rule,  and  thus,  a  most  undoubted  injury 
to  our  shipping  interest  has  been  averted. 

Another,  and  a  permanent  benefit  to  commerce,  has  been  gained  by 
the  repeal  of  a  law  which,  by  giving  a  fancied  security  to  our  ship- 
owners against  the  competition  of  foreigners,  took  away  from  them  the 
strongest  incentive  to  exertion,  and  to  t}ie  adoption  of  measures  of 
economy,  as  well  in  the  management  of  their  business  as  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  ships.  In  this  last-named  particular,  a  great  saving 
may  now  be  made  by  them  in  some  of  our  chief  ship-building  ports, 
upon  the  cost  of  vessels  built  during  the  period  of  restriction ;  and  it  is 
not  hazarding  much  to  predict,  that  by  these  means,  and  through  the 
operation  of  some  recent  measures  for  improving  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  masters  and  officers  to  whose  care  their  property  is 
intmsted,  Ae  shipping  interest  of  England  will  at  least  retiun  that 
pre-eminence  over  the  commercial  marine  of  all  other  countries  which 
it  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  upon  which  we  have  now  entered,  a  sixth 
decennary  enumeration  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
be  made.  So  soon  thereafter  as  the  result  can  be  known,  it  is  proposed 
to  issue  a  supplement  to  this  volume,  giving  the  numbers  ascertained, 
accompanied  by  remarks  and  calculations  upon  the  subject,  corre- 
fipcnding  with  those  which  have  already  been  ofiered  in  relation  to 
each  previous  census. 

G.  R.  P. 


1  Jamury,  1851. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It  must,  at  all  times,  be  matter  of  great  interest  and  utility  to  ascertain 
the  means  by  which  any  community  has  attained  to  eminence  among 
nations.  To  inquire  into  the  progress  of  circumstances  which  have 
given  pre-eminence  to  one's  own  country  would  almost  seem  to  be  a 
duty.  I£  this  remark  may  be  applied  with  propriety  to  any  people  and 
to  any  age,  assuredly  it  may  be  so  applied  to  this  country  and  to  the 
present  generation,  by  which  have  been  made  the  greatest  advances  in 
civilization  that  can  be  found  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

Tlie  task  here  pointed  out  has  usually  been  left  to  be  executed  by 
the  historian,  writing  in  some  age  subsequent  to  that  embraced  in  his 
inquiries,  and  it  has  been  urged  in  support  of  this  practice,  that  it  is 
only  after  events  have  been  cleared  from  the  mists  in  which  they  are 
too  commonly  enveloped  by  party  feelings  or  personal  interests,  that  a 
sober  and  dispassionate  estimate  can  be  formed  of  their  importance  and 
tendency.  To  a  certain  extent,  and  within  some  limitations,  this 
opinion  is  doubtless  well  founded,  and  if  the  inquiry  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  pursue  in  the  following  pages  were  connected  with  party 
fillings  or  opinions,  or  if  the  results  were  made  to  rest  for  confirmation 
upon  deductions  drawn  from  abstruse  or  fanciful  theories,  very  little 
practical  utility  could  be  expected  to  attend  the  task.  Such,  however, 
18  Dot  the  intention  of  this  work,  nor  are  such  the  means  by  which  its 
object  is  proposed  to  be  accomplished. 
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To  point  out  the  progress  of  the  nation, — not  of  this  or  that  section 
of  its  inhabitants,  but  the  progress  of  the  whole  social  system  in  all  its 
various  departments,  and  as  affecting  all  its  yarious  interests, — is  the 
object  proposed,  while  the  means  employed  for  its  accomplishment  have, 
as  far  as  possible,  been  sought  for  in  well-authenticated  &cts,  and  the 
conclusions  which  these  suggest  are  supported  by  principles,  the  truth 
of  which  has  in  general  been  recognised. 

Many  circumstances  concur  in  pointing  out  the  advantage  of  adopting 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  as  the  point  of  time  whence 
to  begin  the  inquiries  thus  set  on  foot 

This  limitation  has  been  principally  influenced  by  the  fact  of  the 
legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  having  taken  efiect 
from  the  first  day  of  the  century  ;  an  event  by  which  the  different  divi- 
sions of  the  United  Kingdom  were  first  brought  under  one  uniform 
system  of  government,  so  far  at  least  as  to  enable  writers  upon  public 
economy  to  consider  the  two  islands  as  one  country,  each  being  thence- 
forth necessarily  and  immediately  affected  by  the  situation  and  progress 
of  the  other. 

'Another  motive,  which  lias  had  considerable  weight  in  thus  limiting 
the  period  of  inquiry,  will  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  materials  which 
can  be  brought  in  aid  of  a  labour  of  this  kind,  and  which  relate  to  the 
occurrences  of  the  present  century,  are  vastly  superior  in  amount  and 
value  to  those  that  are  to  be  collected  from  any  existing  records  of 
earlier  date.  In  support  of  this  assertion,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
the  decennary  enumerations  of  the  population,  the  earliest  of  which, 
as  regards  Great  Britain,  was  made  in  1801.  These  returns  have 
supplied  an  amount  of  information  far  greater  than  any  before  possessed, 
upon  a  subject  the  consideration  of  which  enters  more  or  less  into  every 
question  connected  with  national  affiiirs. 

If  the  foregoing  circumstances  had  not  been  sufficient  to  determine 
the  propriety  of  thus  limiting  the  proposed  inquiries  in  point  of  time, 
the  fact  tliat  one-third  o(  the  period  chosen  was  pa»ed  in  a  state  of 
war,  while  in  the  other  two-thirds  this  country  has  enjoyed  profound 
peace,  would  equally  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  that  limit  as  affording 
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an  opportunity  for  making  a  comparison  between  the  tendency  of  such 
opposite  conditions  of  social  existence  to  promote  or  retard  the  progress 
of  society  in  its  various  relations,  whether  commercial,  financial,  poli- 
tical, or  moral. 

It  is  proposed,  then,  to  consider  what  has  been  the  progress  of  the 
nation  from  the^commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  under  eight 
general  heads  of  inquiry.    These  are — 

1.  Population. 

2.  Production — agricultural  and  manufacturing. 

3.  Interchange;  including  internal  communication  and  trade,  ex- 
ternal communication  and  commerce,  currency,  wages,  &c. 

4.  Public  revenue  and  expenditure. 

5.  Consumption ;  under  which  head  will  be  considered  the  expendi- 
ture of  individuals  for  their  personal  enjoyment,  and  of  societies  or 
combinations  of  individuals  for  promoting  the  general  convenience,  ad 
well  as  the  quantities  and  value  of  commodities  consumed. 

6.  Accumulation — as  shown  by  the  increase  of  national  works  and 
buildings,  of  commercial  and  agricultural  stock,  and  of  articles  which 
minister  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  individuals. 

7.  Moral  progress ;  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  kingdom  in  regard  to 
crime,  its  amount,  prevention,  and  punishment,  and  the  progress  of 
education. 

8.  The  extent  and  condition  of  our  Colonies  and  foreign  depen- 
dencies. 

Towards  the  illustration  of  these  various  points,  parliamentary  and 
other  oflbnal  records  have  been  used  as  &r  as  practicable,  and  these 
records  fortunately  are  sufficient  in  number,  extent,  and  variety,  to 
aflford  data  upon  nearly  all  the  subjects  embraced.  The  extensive 
inqidries  that  have  been  instituted  from  year  to  year  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  upon  almost  every  branch  of  the  national  interests,  have 
made  available  to  our  purpose  an  amount  of  testimony  drawn  from  the 
most  intelligent  and  experienced  quarters,  such  as  no  other  country  or 
government  in  the  world  has  ever  brought  together.     Individual  mem- 
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bers  of  the  legislature  have  likewise  been  accustomed  to  call  upon  our 
public  departments  for  the  production  of  various  details,  with  the  view 
of  elucidating  all  matters  that  in  any  way  affect  dther  the  interests 
of  particular  classes  of  their  constituents,  or  those  of  the  community 
at  large.  And,  recently,  the  executive  government  has  established  a 
department  for  the  collection  and  systematic  arrangement  of  informa- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  legislature  and  the  public,  which  has  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  to  light  and  classifying  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  upon  nearly  every  topic  that  is  connected  with  the  apparent 
condition  of  society. 

These  various  channels  of  information  have  been  diligently  explored, 
and  freely  used,  wherever  they  could  be  made  available  to  the  purpose 
in  view ;  nor  has  recourse  been  had  to  any  less  conclusive  testimony, 
except  where  official  records  are  wanting,  or  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
roborating those  records  in  cases  where  they  might  seem  to  call  for 
confirmation. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Uneertaiiit  J  of  information  previouB  to  present  century— Summary  of  Population  in  Great 
Britain,  1801,  1811,  1821,  1831,  and  1841— In  Ireland,  1821,  1831,  and  1841— Rate  of 
inertia  Proportion  of  BCalea  and  Femalea — Population  of  England  and  Walei  during 
the  18th  century — Agea  of  Population,  1821  and  1841 — Population  of  France,  and  rate 
of  its  increase— Births,  Deaths^  and  Marriages,  in  England  and  Wales— In  various 
coontriea — Mortality  of  young  persons— Mortal!^  in  the  Metropolis— In  BCanchester — 
In  Middlesex — In  England  and  Wales — Mortality  with  reference  to  ages  in  England — 
In  Ireland— Baptisms,  Burials,  and  liarriages  in  England,  1801-1849— Proportions  in 
different  Counties— MortaUty  in  Tavistock,  1779-1836. 

The  information  that  existed  respecting  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  was  exceedingly  vague  and  imperfect  up  to  the  end  of 
the  18th  century.  T^U  then,  indeed,  all  knowledge  upon  the  subject 
of  our  population  was  little  more  than  conjecture.  In  the  course  of 
the  17th  century  the  value  of  correct  information  upon  this  interesting 
bead  of  inquiry  began  to  be  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing century  attempts  were  made  to  deduce  the  increase,  or  otherwise, 
of  the  population  from  the  difference  between  the  births  and  burials 
which  had  occurred  in  each  decennary  period,  commencing  from  the 
year  1700.  It  is  clear  that  this  plan  alone,  even  if  followed  with  abso- 
lute accuracy,  could  not  at  any  time  be  relied  on  for  exhibiting  the 
actual  numbers  of  the  people,  since  one  chief  element  of  the  computa- 
tion, the  number  of  people  existing  at  the  date  from  which  the  com- 
putation commenced,  was  unascertained.  But  it  is  well  known,  also, 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people  in  England  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  system  of  voluntary  registration 
of  their  children.  Hence  computations  from  such  materials  could  be 
considered  as  approximations  only  towards  the  establishment  of  data 
upon  this  leading  branch  of  social  economy. 

Previous  to  the  census  of  1801,  there  existed  no  official  returns  of 
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the  population  of  either  England  or  Scotland,  and  the  earliest  enumera- 
tion in  Ireland  took  place  in  1813.  The  answers  obtained  under  the 
Population  Acts  which  have  been  put  in  force  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, have,  however,  rescued  the  question  of  the  amount  of  our  popula- 
tion from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  was  previously  involved,  and  have 
furnished  data  of  the  most  valuable  kind  as  the  ground-work  for  various 
political  calculations. 

The  acciu*acy  of  the  enumeration  of  the  people  which  was  made  in 
1801  was  at  first  impugned  by  several  writers ;  but  although  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  this  first  attempt  to  perform  an  arduous  operation  some 
errors  would  be  committed,  we  are  warranted,  by  the  result  of  subse- 
quent enumerations,  in  believing  that  the  census  of  1801  was  not  £Bur 
from  correct.  The  presumption,  indeed,  would  be  that  any  errors  that 
might  have  been  made  would  be  errors  of  omission,  whereas  the  objec- 
tions all  went  to  charge  the  enumeration  with  inaccuracy  in  an  opposite 
direction.  The  agreement  that  has  been  established  by  subsequent 
enumerations  in  the  progressive  rates  of  increase  during  successive 
decennary  periods  afibrds  Uie  best  evidence  of  which  the  subject  is 
capable  in  favour  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the  first  account. 

In  noticing  the  controversy  here  alluded  to,  Mr.  Riekman  gives  the 
following  explanation  in  the  preface  to  his  Abstract  of  the  Answers  and 
Returns  made  under  the  Act  of  1831 : — 

"  Throughout  England  and  Wales  the  questions  were  issued  to  the 
*  Overseers  of  the  Poor'  (an  office  established  in  the  year  1752,  and 
too  well  known  for  explanation  to  Englishmen),  in  the  administration 
of  which  office  these  overseers  are  bound  to  relieve,  at  the  expense  of 
their  several  parishes  or  townships,  all  the  poor  who  can  substantiate 
their  claim  to  such  relief.  A  considerable  scarcity  had  occurred  in  the 
year  1795-6,  and  this  was  aggravated  almost  to  famine  in  the  year 
1800-1 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  defective  harvest  of  1800  raised  the  price 
of  wheat  to  110^.  per  quarter,  whereas  the  average  price  of  the  preced- 
ing ten  years  had  been  54«.  per  quarter.  The  poor,  therefore,  applied 
in  augmented  numbers  to  the  overseers,  and  as  relief  was  usually 
afforded  according  to  the  number  of  children  maintainable  by  each 
applicant,  the  overseers  could  not  fail  to  be  informed  of  the  full  number 
of  every  family,  infants  included,  in  March,  1801  (the  time  when  the 
Enumeration  Act  of  1800  was  carried  into  effect)  ;  and  in  parishes  not 
unusually  large,  were  almost  able  to  state  the  population  from  their 
personal  knowledge — certainly  able  to  detect  any  attempt  at  falsehood 
in  answering  the  inquiry  made  by  themselves,  from  house  to  house ; 
while  in  families  above  the  necessity  of  applying  for  relief,  the  number 
of  children  and  servants  is  too  well  known  to  be  falsified  with  success, 
did  any  conceivable  temptation  exist  for  misrepresentation.     Add  to 
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tbisy  that  the  orerseers  acted  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath  to  make 
returns  according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief,  and  that  in 
most  cases  there  are  two  or  more  overseers  in  each  parish  who  must  be 
presumed  to  concur  in  wilful  falsehood,  before  the  truth  of  their  returns 
can  be  fiurly  questioned.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  the  expense 
of  relieving  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales,  whidi  in  the  year  1800 
approached  the  sum  of  four  millions  sterling,  had  become  six  millions 
in  1811,  and  exceeded  that  sum  in  1821 ;  and  in  the  year  ending 
March,  1831  (ten  weeks  before  the  enumeration  took  place),  the  relief 
of  the  poor  had  amounted  to  6,800,000/.,  so  that  the  overseers  of  the 
pocHT  have  had  but  too  much  reason  to  exercise  habitual  vigilance  as  to 
tbe  number  of  the  children  ever  since  the  Population  Acts  became 
decennial. 

'*  The  poor  laws  of  Scotland  are  not  in  such  active  operation  as  to 
require  the  appointment  of  special  officers ;  but  the  machinery  for  the 
execution  of  the  Population  Act  has  been  usually  deemed  more  perfect 
there  than  in  England,  inasmuch  as  it  is  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
official  schoolmaster  of  eadi  parish,  an  institution  peculiar  to  Scotland, 
whidi  has  existed  in  full  vigour  since  the  year  1696  ;  and  as  the  office 
of  precentor  and  clerk  of  the  parochial  session  for  poor  relief  is  often 
combined  with  that  of  schoolmaster,  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
number  of  children  in  every  family  appertains  to  ikt  schoolmaster  in 
Scotland  almost  as  effectually  as  to  the  overseer  in  England  ;*  and  the 
habit  of  regularity,  together  with  the  official  knowledge  of  writing 
and  arithmetic,  implied  in  the  character  of  schoolmaster,  renders  the 
peculation  returns  of  Scotland  quite  as  authentic,  and  obviously  more 
methodical,  than  those  obtained  from  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in 
England." 

Tlie  general  accuracy  of  the  population  returns  in  Great  Britain 
may  thus  be  said  to  be  placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt ;  so  that  cal- 
culations founded  upon  and  fairly  deduced  from  those  returns  may  be 
received  with  confidence  as  evidence  upon  all  those  branches  of  inquiry 
whidi  are  capable  of  being  elucidated  by  them. 

Tbe  following  table  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  numbers  of  inhabitants 
in  the  counties  of  England,  Wales^  and  Scotland,  respectively,  with  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  army,  navy,  and  commercial  marine,  at 
each  of  the  five  enumerations  that  have  been  made  during  the  present 
century,  showing  the  actual  per  centage  increase  that  has  occurred  in 
each  decennary  period. 

*  Couideriiig  th«  very  imall  number  of  the  fimiliee,  or  rather  of  the  individuals  (for  a 
wlM>le  ttmUy  it  eeldom  or  nerer  to  lupported),  who  receive  relief  from  the  parochial 
•c«ioB  in  moat  of  the  Scottiih  parishee,  no  peculiar  opportunities  of  knowing  the  numbers 
of  the  people  can  be  attributed  to  the  schoolmaster  firom  the  circumstance  of  his  filling  the 
afi 
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Eagland  .  . 
WiSes  .  . 
Scotland  .  . 
Army,  Navy,  &c. 

Great  Britain . 

Females     .     . 


1801 


Number 


8,331,434 
541,546 

1,599,068 
470,598 


10,942,646 


5,492,354 


1811 


Number. 


9,538,827 
611,788 

1,805,688 
640,500 


12,596,803 


6,269,650 


Increaw 
per  Cent. 


14-50 
12-97 
12-92 


15-11 


14-15 


18S1 


Number. 


11,261,437 

717,438 

2,093,456 

319,300 


14,391,631 


7,254,613 


I 
per  Gent. 


18-05 
17-27 
15*98 


14*18 


15*71 


1831 


England  •  .  • 
WiSes  .... 
Scotland  .  .  . 
Army,  Navy,  &o.    • 

Great  Britain    .     . 

Females  .... 


Number. 


13,091,005 

806,182 

2,365,114 

277,017 


16,539,318 


Increaae 
per  Cent. 


16-24 
12-36 
13- 


14-91 


8,375,780 


15-45 


1841 


Number. 


15,000,154 

911,603 

2,620,184 

188,453 


18,720,394 


9,515,824 


Increi 
per  Cent. 


14-58 
13*07 
10-78 


13-18 


13-61 


It  would  appe^from  these  figures,  that  although  the  positive  increase 
of  numbers  was  li  a  trifling  degree  greater  in  1841  as  compared  with 
1831,  than  it  was  in  1831  as  compared  with  1821,  the  per  centage  rate 
of  increase  has  been  less,  it  having  been  13*18  in  the  latest  period 
against  14*91  in  the  preceding  ten  years.  There  are  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  this  comparative  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  increase  is  not 
the  result  of  any  cause  directly  influencing  the  statistics  of  vitality; 
that  it  does  not  proceed  from  a  diminished  proportion  of  births  on  tjie 
one  hand,  nor  from  an  increased  proportion  of  deaths  on  the  other,  but 
has  been  occasioned  by  an  extension  of  emigration.  It  is  not  possible 
to  state  with  perfect  accuracy  the  number  of  persons  who  thus  leave 
this  kingdom  to  settle  in  British  colonies  and  foreign  countries.  The 
Custom-house  accounts,  and  the  records  of  the  Commissioners  for 
Emigration,  include  only  persons  who  embark  in  vessels  specially  fitted 
out  for  the  conveyance  of  emigrants;  but  there  is  a  large  number 
beyond  these  of  passengers  in  trading  vessels,  and  of  families  taking  up 
their  residence  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  of  whom  no  account  is  pre- 
served. Confining  our  statement,  as  we  necessarily  must,  to  the 
numbers  ofiBcially  recorded  in  both  periods,  it  appears  that  the  emi- 
grants from  Great  Britain  during  the  ten  years  to  1831  amounted  to 
196,658,  while  in  the  ten  years  to  1841  they  amounted  to  499,871, 
showing  an  excess  in  the  latest  period  of  303,213  persons.  If  we  add 
this  number  to  the  enumerated  population  of  1841,  we  shall  find  that 
the  increase  during  the  ten  years  following  1831  was  at  the  rate  of 
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S-02  per  cent,  which  is  in  a  slight  degree  greater  (Oil  percent.)  than 
e  rate  of  increase  between  1821  and  1831. 

It  is  known  that  some  part  of  the  emigrants  who  proceed  from  English 
HTts,  and  especially  of  those  sailing  from  Liverpool,  are  natives  of 
eland,*  while  it  is  very  unusual  for  English  emigrants  to  sail  from 
ly  port  in  Ireland.    The  proportions  just  stated  are  for  this  reason  not 
trrect ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  unregistered  English 
aigrants  may  be  nearly  equal  to  the  Irish  who  swell  the  records  of 
oglish  ports ;  and  we  cannot,  perhaps,  be  far  wrong  in  believing  that 
ere  is  no  serious  difference  one  way  or  the  other  between  the  rate  of 
crease  experienced  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  ten  years  ending 
ith  1841,  and  that  rate  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1831. 
The   returns  of  the  population  of  Ireland  made  under  the  Act  of 
$13  were  so  imperfect  that  it  would  be  improper  to  found  any  argu- 
ent  upon  them ;  and  the  following  table  has  accordingly  been  con- 
ructed  with  reference  to  the  enumerations  of  1821,  1831,  and  1841 
Jy. 


1821 


—Might 


M«l« 


S59,798 
960,119 
968,061 
S53,948 


8,341,926 


Femal4 


Total. 


897,694   1,757,492 

975,4<J3   1,935,612 

1,030,433  .1,998,494 

556,281    1,110,229 


3,459,901    6,801,827 


1831 


Males. 


927,877 
1,093,411 
1,113,094 

660,498 


3,794,880 


Females. 


s. 


Total. 


A 


981,836 
1,133,741 
1,173,528 

683,416 


3,972,521 


1,909,713 
2,227,152 
2,286,622 
1,343,914 


7,767,401 


Increase 
per  Cent. 


8*66 
15-00 
14-42 
21-00 


14-19 


Leiniter 

Monster 

Ctoter •     •     • 

Connaught  

Armj  fenring  in  Ireland,  not^ 
incloded  in  the  General  Ke-i 
torn  of  the  Census  Commis-  [ 
sion  in  1841 / 


1841 


Males. 


963,747 
1,186,190 
1,161,797 

707,842 


4,019,576 
16,798 


4,036,374 


Females. 


Total. 


1,009,984  1,973,731 
1,209,971  j2,396,161 
1,224,576   2,386,373 


711,017 


1,418,859 


4,155,548 
4,675 


8,175,124 
21,473 


4,160,223 


8,196,597 


Increase 
per  Cent. 


3-35 
7-58 
4-36 


5-25 


*  Stated  bj  the  Census  Commissioners  for  Ireland  to  have  amounted  in  the  ten  years  to 
1,738  penons. 
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The  increase  between  1831  and  1841  is  at  the  rate  of  only  5^  per 
cent.,  while  in  the  preceding  period  of  ten  years,  it  was  14*19  per  cent 
This  great  difference  between  the  two  periods  called  for  examination ; 
and  as  the  result  of  this,  the  Census  Commissioners  have  adduced  vari- 
ous  circumstances,  whereby  to  show  that  the  real  difference  is  not  nearly 
so  great  as  it  appears  to  be.  For  a  reason  already  given,  it  is  not  pos- 
dble  to  state  correctly  the  number  of  emigrants  who  quitted  Ireland  in 
each  of  the  two  periods.  So  far  as  the  records  of  the  Custom-house 
avail,  it  appears  that  the  numbers  emigrating  from  ports  in  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  to  1841  were  214,047  ;  the  Census  Commisaoners  add 
to  these  152,738  Irish  emigrating  from  Liverpool ;  and  adding  further 
to  these  numbers  10  per  cent  on  account  of  imperfect  returns,  make 
the  whole  number  of  emigrants  from  Ireland,  during  the  ten  years, 
403,459.  The  population  of  Ireland  is  further  kept  down  by  the 
numbers  who  continually  seek  a  living  in  other  parte  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  number  of  Irish-bom  persons  living  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  British  Islands,  at  the  last  enumeration,  was  419,256 ; 
while  the  residents  in  Ireland,  not  native-bom,  was  only  34,608,  causing 
a  difference  in  the  population  of  384,648  persons,  besides  the  natural 
increase  therefrom  arising  during  the  ten  years.  We  have  no  means 
for  ascertaining  how  many  of  these  persons  quitted  their  native  island 
previous  to  1831 ;  the  Census  Commissioners  have  estimated  those  who 
left  Ireland  between  1831  and  1841  at  104,814  only.  A  furtiier  allow- 
ance of  2l>473  persons  is  claimed  for  the  army  and  the  families  of 
soldiers,  as  well  as  for  the  recruits  furnished  to  the  armies  of  the  State 
and  of  the  East  India  Company,  said  to  have  amounted  to  39,179.  If 
all  these  persons  were  added  to  the  number  found  living  in  Ireland  in 
1841,  they  would  make  up  a  population  of  8,744,049,  and  would 
exhibit  a  rate  of  increase  during  ten  years  of  12j^  per  cent. 

This  rate  of  increase  is  still  far  short  of  that  found  to  have  occurred 
between  1821  and  1831,  and  the  deficiency  would  be  further  increased 
by  restoring  to  the  population  of  1831  the  numbers  of  natives  who  left 
Ireland  during  that  period.  It  has  been  stated,  on  the  other  hand,  that, 
at  the  enumeration  of  1831,  a  powerful  influence  was  exercised  to  swell 
the  apparent  numbers  of  the  population,  with  a  view  to  serve  certain 
political  objects ;  and  that  the  plan  then  followed,  of  paying  the  enu- 
merators employed  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  returned,  tended  to  the 
same  result. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  made  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  at 
the  last  census,  concerning  the  places  of  birth  of  the  inhabitants  of 
different  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  is  shown  in  the  following  state- 
ment:— 
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Males. 

Engliah  bonif  living  in  England 7,024,132 

y,                   „        W^e» 440,913 

„                    „        ScotUnd 18,562 

„                   „        GaernBey,  &&.     .     .     .  2,423 

„                   „        Jeney 4,661 

,,                    „        Msn 1,626 

M                   19        Irdand 10,820 

7,503,137 

Malefl. 

Seottiih  born,  liTing  in  Seotiaad 1,147,800 

^                   ^        Eneland 59,907 

„                   „        W  Jes 797 

9,                   „        Gaemiey,  &c.      .     .     .  84 

,,                   ^       Jersey 158 

9»        Man 349 

„                   n        Ireiuid 4,998 

1,214,093 

Malei. 

Irish  bora,  Uving  in  Ireknd 4,001,559 

„               „        England 148,151 

r,               „        Wales 8,080 

„               „        Scotland 66,502 

„               9,        Guernsey,  Itc 209 

,9               99        Jersey 645 

,9               „        Man 810 

4,220,956 

Males. 

Engliahbom 7,503,137 

Soottishborn 1,214,093 

Irish  bon 4,220,956 

Born  in  Channel  Island*  (Gnernsey,  Jersey,  and  )  ^  ^.g 

Bora  in  Bridah  Colonies  !     !!!!!!.  963 

Bora  in  Foreign  Countries 29,680 

Hot   sp«eifled  where   born,  inolading   Army,*)  268  494 

Nary,  lie.      ••••••••••j  ' 

Total  Population 13,281,702 


Females. 

7,437,818 

459,806 

19,234 

2,643 

5,025 

1,628 

10,732 


Females. 

1,291,469 

42,158 

376 

68 

134 

306 

3,587 


Females. 

4,138,957 

185,977 

2,196 

59,819 

248 

712 

907 


Females. 
7,936,888 
1,338,098 
4,338,816 

52,708 

1,300 
18,710 

51,336 


Total. 

14,461,950 

900,721 

37,796 

5,066 

9,686 

3,254 

21,552 


7,936,888        15,440,025 


Total. 

2,439,269 

102,065 

1,173 

152 

292 

655 

8,585 


1,338,098  2,552,191 


Total. 

8,140,516 

284,128 

5,276 

126,321 

457 

1,357 

1,717 


4,338,816  8,559,772 


TotaL 

15,440,025 

2,552,191 

8,559,772 

97,087 

2,263 

48,390 

319,830 


13,737,856   27,019,558 


Tbe  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  found  at  the  enumera- 
tions of  1821,  1831,  and  1841,  was  as  follows  :— 

1821                   1831  1841 

England 11,261,437        13,091,005  15,000,154 

W2es 717,438              806,182  911,603 

Scotland 2,093,456          2,365,114  2,620,184 

Amy,  Navy,  Ice 319,300             277,017  188,453 

Great  Britain 14,391,631        16,539,318  18,720,394 

Ireland    6,801,827          7,767,401  8,175,124 

Army,  Navy,  Ise.,  Ireland 21,473 

latends  in  the  Britiab  Seas 89,508             103,710  124,040 

United  Kingdom 21,282,966        24,410,429  27,041,031 

The  places  of  birth  of  the  persons  composing  the  army  in  the  United 
Kingdom  do  not  appear  in  the  census  returns, 
libe  proportions  which  the  two  sexes  bore  to  each  other,  and  the 
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number  of  adult  males  living,  in  1831  and  1841,  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  were  as  follows : — 


1831 

1841 

, 

Mal«s. 

Femalet. 

MMlea 
20Y6an. 

Male*. 

Females. 

Males 
20  Yean. 

Knfflft&d ••••••••• 

48-71 
48-94 
47-14 
49-36 
48-85 
49-20 
45-86 
46-49 
47-71 
46-81 
49-18 

51*29 
51-06 
52*86 
50-64 
51-15 
50-80 
54-14 
53-51 
52*29 
53-19 
50*82 

24-44 
24-15 
23-24 
25-52 
24-04 
23-91 
23*87 
23*91 
23*48 
23-73 
23-91 

48-83 
49-11 
47-39 
49*17 
49-17 
49-17 
45-38 
45-43 
47-96 
46-40 
48-79 

51*17 
50*89 
52-61 
50-83 
50-83 
50-83 
54*62 
54-57 
52*04 
53*60 
51-21 

25*97 

Wi3e8 

Scotland 

Great  Britain,  including  Army,  &c. 

Ireland 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland    •     .     . 

Guernsey 

Jersev     ..■*...•. 

23*51 
23*93 
96-34 
26-04 
25-36 
25-02 
24-16 

IVfan  .      .......a. 

24-35 

Islands  in  British  Seas    .... 
United  Kingdom  .*.... 

24*43 
25*35 

It  will  be  seen,  on  comparing  the  proportions  of  1841  with  those  found 
to  exist  in  1831,  that  the  relative  number  of  adult  males  is  greater  now 
than  at  the  former  period  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland.  The  smaller 
proportion  of  males  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey  is  probably  caused  by  the 
£Eict,  that  in  June,  1841,  a  considerable  part  of  the  male  population 
was  absent  on  distant  voyages,  it  being  much  the  practice  in  those 
islands  for  men  to  leave  them  early  in  the  spring  of  each  year,  and 
to  return  at  the  close  of  the  summer  in  time  to  undertake  the  more 
laborious  part  of  their  occupations  as  farmers  and  cultivators. 

The  result  of  the  foregoing  tables  shows  that  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  which  in  1821  amounted  to  21,193,458,  was,  at 
the  enumeration  in  1831,  24,306,719,  showing  an  actual  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  3,113,261  souls  in  ten  years ;  the  per  centage  rate  of 
increase  during  that  interval  being  14*68,  or  very  nearly  one  and  a-half 
per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  that,  at  the  last  enumeration  in  1841,  the 
numbers  were  26,916,991,  being  an  increase  since  1831  of  2,610,272, 
or  10*74  per  cent.,  which  is  very  littie  beyond  one  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Comparing  1841  with  1821,  it  appears  that  the  increase  in 
the  twenty  years  was — 

In  England 33-20  per  cent,  or  1-66  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Wales 27-06        „  1-35        „  „ 

Scotland 25-16        „  1-25        „  „ 

Ireland 20*50        „  1*02        „  „ 

The  United  Kingdom.  27-06        ,,  1-35        „  „ 

To  appreciate  fully  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  country,  as 
thus  indicated,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  back  the  inquiry  to  the  result  of 
the  computations  made,  as  already  mentioned,  from  the  registers  of 
baptisms  and  burials  during  the  eighteenth  century.  For  this  purpose, 
the  following  table  is  given  by  Mr.  Rickman,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Finlaison,  the  Actuary  to  the  National  Debt  Office,  who  has  been 
engaged  for  a  series  of  years  in  a  sedulous  investigation  of  the  law  of 
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mortality,  and  has  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  subjected  the  materials 
thus  furnished  to  every  test  suggested  by  the  present  comparatively 
advanced  state  of  physical  and  statistical  science. 

Fcpmiatiom  <ff  England  and  Wales,  mehuUng  the  Arn^j  Navy,  and  Merchant  Service,  in  the 

middlecfea^ofthe  Yeara  given,* 


NimbCT* 


5,134,516 
5,066,837 
5,345,351 
5,687,993 
5,829,705 
6,099,684 


InereaM 
ptrCent. 

Yemn. 

Namber. 

IncreMO 
per  Cent. 

•  • 

1760 

6,479,730 

7-28 

•  • 

1770 

7,227,586 

11-54 

5-50 

1780 

7,814,827 

8-12 

6-41 

1790 

8,540,738 

9-29 

2-49 

1800 

9,187,176 

7-56 

3*60 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  statement,  how  slowly,  when  compared  witli 
later  periods,  the  population  increased  during  the  last  century.  The 
computation  made  for  the  middle  of  1710  even  exhibits  a  decrease 
during  the  ten  preceding  years.  The  country  was  indeed  at  war 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  period,  but  hostilities  were  not  then 
conducted  upon  so  extensive  a  scale  as  they  have  since  been  without 
causing  any  important  check  to  be  given  to  the  natural  increase  of  the 
population.  Neither  was  there  in  the  period  referred  to  any  con- 
siderable rise  or  fluctuation  in  the  prices  of  provisions,  and  in  each  of 
the  years  the  exports  of  wheat  were  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
imp(Mls.  The  increase  of  population  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century 
appears  to  have  been  905,368,  or  17|-  per  cent.,  while  in  the  second 
half  it  amounted  to  3,147,492,  or  52tV  per  cent. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  corresponding  number  of 
years  in  the  present  century,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  increase  during 
thirty  years,  from  1770  to  1800,  is  computed  to  have  amounted  to 
1,959,590,  or  27iV  per  cent ;  while  the  actual  increase  in  England 
and  Wales,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  between  1801  and  1831,  as 
found  by  enumeration,  reached  to  5,024,207  souls,  or  56y  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  number  of  persons,  dis- 
tinguishing the  place  of  their  birth,  and  males  from  females,  who  were 
living  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  British  islands  of 
Guernsey,  &c^  at  the  enumeration  of  1841. 

*  Farther  rwercht  into  this  fabjeet  were  fabeeqaently  made  by  Mr.  Rickman,  the 
ranit  of  which  is  given  in  the  Pre&ce  to  the  Cenioa  Returns  of  1S41,  pages  36,  37.  It  will 
be  seen  thai  the  nombert  for  1700  and  1750  are  considerably  greater  than  those  given  in 

the  ISonBer  mtiwMle  :— 

PopoUtioa  of  Bnsland 
and  Yfalm,  dedooea  from 
Ycm.  Baptfmis  and  BarUb.  Inenase  per  Cent. 

1570  4,160,321 

1600  4,811,718  15*66 

1630  5,600,317  16*38 

1670  5,773,646  3-09 

1700  6,045,008  4*70 

1750  6,517,085  7*81 
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Pcpuhtum  m  1841. 


Rendntff  m  England, 

EDgliflh  bom. — Residing  in  the  Coun-  ) 

tiefl  of  their  birth       3 

„  Residing  out  of  their  ) 

native  Counties   .      S 

Scottish  bom 

Irish  bom 

British  Colonial 

Foreigners,  and  British  subjeots  bom  \ 
in  foreign  lands    ...•••      3 
Place  of  Birth  not  specified   .... 


Reaidingin  Wok; 

Bom  in  Wales  or  England.^Redding  ) 
in  the  Coonties  where  bom  3 
„       Residing  out  of  native  Counties 

Bom  in  Scotland 

Bom  in  Ireland 

Bom  in  British  Colonies 

Foreigners,  and  British  sulijects  bom  ) 

in  loreign  lands 3 

Place  of  Birth  not  specified  •     •     .     • 


Reiiding  m  SeoOcmd. 

Bom  in  Scotland.— In  the  same  County 
^  In  other  Counties  . 

Bom  in  England 

Bom  in  Ireland  .••.,..• 

Bom  in  British  Colonies 

Foreigners,  and  British  subjects  bom  ) 

in  foreUp  lands j 

Place  of  Birth  not  specified   .... 


Rendmg  m  Ishmda  m  <ibe  SrUitk  Smu. 

Bom  in  the  British  Islas.— In  the  same]. 

Island      3 
2,  In  other  Islands  •    . 

Bom  in  England 

Bom  in  Scotland 

Bom  in  Ireland 

Bom  in  the  British  Colonies  .... 
Foreigners,  and  British  subjects  bom) 

in  foreign  lands 3 

Not  specified  where  bom 

JUtidimg  in  trtiamd 

Irish  bom.— Residing  in  Counties  where  ) 

bom 3 

„      Residing  out  of  Native  Counties 

Bom  in  England 

Bom  in  Scotland 

Foreigners,  and  British  subjects  bom  7 
in  foreign  lands   ......      3 


Males. 


5,900,960 

1,123,172 

59,907 

148,151 

480 

24,323 

66,394 


7,323,387 


375,945 

64,968 

797 

3,060 

5 

400 

2,512 


447,707 


931,616 

216,184 

18,562 

66,502 

107 

1,561 

7,330 


1,241,862 


44,246 

133 

8,710 

591 

1,664 

20 

644 


Females. 


6,190,434 

1,247,384 

42,158 

135,977 

596 

14,305 

40,897 


7,671,751 


398,448 

61,360 

876 

2,196 

7 

216 

1,298 


463,896 


Total. 


12,091,394 

2,370,556 

102,065 

984,128 

1,076 

38,628 

107,291 


14,995,138 


1,056,408 

235,061 

19,234 

59,819 

165 

1,215 

6,420 


52,537 

171 
9,296  I 

508 

1,867 

22 

1,212 

871 


57,556 


3,800,987 

200,572 

10,820 

4,998 

2,199 


66,484 


3,934,164 

204,793 

10,732 

3,587 

2,272 


4,019,576 


774,393 

126,328 

1,173 

5,276 

12 

616 

3,805 


911,603 


1,988,024 

451,345 

37,796 

126,321 

272 

2,776 

13,750 


1,378,322       2,620,184 


96,783 

804 

18,006 

1,099 

3,531 

42 

2,760 

1,515 


124,040 


7,735,151 

405,365 

21,552 

8,585 

4,471 


4,155,548       8,175,124 


Propai>- 

tion 
per  Gent. 


80-7 

15*9 

0-6 
1-9 

0*02 
0-07 

100- 


84-9 

13*9 
0*1 
0-6 


0-1 
0-4 


100- 


75-9 
17-2 
1-46 
'  4-8 

0-1 
0-55 

100- 


78*03 

0*24 
14*5 
0-9 
2*9 
0-03 

2*2 

1-2 


100- 


94*62 

4*% 
0*26 
Oil 

0*05 


100' 
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Fipuhiiom  m  1841— amfmiMtf. 


Penons  Mcert^ned  to  hare  been 
Trarelling  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  nieht  of  6th  June,  1841  .     .     . 

Army,  mtj,  Itc.,  Great  Britain  .  . 
^  Ireland  •     .     •     . 

Total  of  United  Kingdom  .    •     .     • 


Mal4 


I 


4,130 
187,484 


Fnnmli 


886 
969 


Total. 


5,016 

188,453 
21,473 


27,041,031 


The  ages  of  persons  living  in  any  community  form  a  very  important 
element  towards  the  profitable  examination  of  all  tables  of  population. 
It  most  be  regretted  that  the  late  Mr.  Bickman,  to  whom  Uie  country 
is  under  much  obligation  for  the  labour  bestowed  by  him  in  superin- 
tending the  enumerations  of  1821  and  1831,  did  not  attach  its  due 
amount  of  importance  to  this  particular  branch  of  the  inquiry ;  and  that, 
having  obtained  the  ages  of  persons  living  in  1821,  he  was  contented, 
at  the  next  enumeration,  with  ascertaining  the  number  of  males  twenty 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  assuming  that  the  proportionate  ages  in  any 
country  must  be  omsidered  invariable;  and  that,  when  once  ascer- 
tained, as  they  had  been  in  1821,  it  must  be  a  needless  labour  to 
collect  them  in  future.  How  ill  founded  in  fact  this  assumption  was, 
has  been  proved  by  the  returns  of  1841 ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  surprising 
bow  a  mind  so  acute  as  was  that  of  Mr.  Rickman  could  have  formed  the 
belief  that,  amid  constantly  varying  circumstances  of  health  and  disease, 
abundance  and  scarcity,  war  and  peace,  to  say  nothing  of  emigration, 
and  other  minor  disturbing  causes,  this  most  significant  indication  of 
the  condition  of  the  people  should  alone  remain  unchanged.  At  the 
enumeration  of  1821,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Rickman,  should  exhibit 
the  proportions  at  all  times  of  the  ages  of  the  population,  it  appeared 
that  the  number  of  males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  living  in 
England,  was  2424  in  each  10,000  of  the  population.  This  proportion 
was  mcreased,  in  1831,  to  2444  in  10,000 ;  and,  in  1841  to  2597  in 
that  number.  Whether  the  maximum  proportion  has  yet  been  reached 
it  is  not  possible  to  say,  neither  is  it  possible  to  determine  what  is  the 
prqxntion  which,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  society,  would  be 
maintained.  A  state  of  war,  which  selects  its  victims  for  the  most  part 
from  among  the  adult  male  population,  would  inevitably  change  the 
proportions ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  one  result  of  the  peace  so  long  main- 
tained in  Europe,  that  the  number  of  adult  males  now  bears  so  much 
larger  a  proportion  to  the  aggregate  population,  than  it  bore  in  1821,  a 
few  jrcars  after  the  termination  of  one  of  the  most  bloody  wars  that  ever 
stained  the  annals  of  history. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  centesimal  proportions  of  persons 
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living  at  various  ages  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  1821  and  1841  respectively: — 


Under  5  Tears 
5  to  10 


10  „ 
20 


15   „ 


15  „  «/  „ 
20  „  30  „ 
30„40  „ 
40  „  50 
50  „  60 
60  „  70 
70  „ 


»» 

n 

n 
80      „ 


80  „  90      ,, 
90  and  upwards 


EnfUnd. 


1821 


14*92 
13*04 
11*12 

9*92 
15*78 
11-84 

9*36 


6< 

4' 


59 
53 


1841 


13*23 
11-95 
10*87 
9*96 
17*87 
12*95 


2-25 
0-60 
0'05 


9' 
6' 
4- 


•63 
42 
•36 
2*13 
0*58 
0*05 


Wales. 


1821 


14*47 
13*42 
11*50 
10*06 
14-98 
11-40 
8*92 


6' 
5' 


59 
•06 
2*62 
0*89 
0*09 


1841 


13*37 
12*26 
11*19 
10*11 
16*69 
12*06 
8*99 


6' 

4- 


82 
95 


2*53 
0*93 
0*10 


Seotland. 


1891 


13*89 
12*62 
11-47 
10*40 
16*37 
11-63 


9' 
6' 
4' 
2- 
0' 
0- 


19 
82 
81 
21 
62 
07 


1841 


13*16 
12*03 
11*39 
10*33 
17*56 
12*58 


9 
6 
4 
2 
0 
0 


35 
27 
40 
18 
69 
06 


Ireland. 


1821 


15*32 

13*55 

12*19 

12*20 

17*60 

11-49 

7-72 

6*01 

2-73 

96 

20 

03 


0 
0 
0 


1841 


15*25 

13*21 

11*95 

11*61 

17-61 

11*57 

8*42 

6*06 

2-76 

15 

28 

05 


1 
0 
0 


•0-08 


It  must,  of  course,  be  of  the  first  importance^  as  respects  the  progress 
of  any  people,  that  the  productive  part  of  its  population  should  be  lai^ 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  aged 
persons  on  the  other,  who  must,  in  some  degree,  be  considered  as  depen* 
dent  upon  those  in  the  active  period  of  life.  If  we  assume  that  this 
active  period  is  to  be  found  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty,  the 
comparative  condition  in  this  respect  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1821 
and  1841,  will  have  been  as  follows: — 


England. 

WalM. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1821 

1841 

1821 

1841 

1821 

1641 

1821 

1841 

Under  15 .     •     • 
Between  15  and  90 
Above  50 .     •     . 

39*08 
46*90 
14*02 

36*05 
50*41 
13*54 

39*39 
45*36 
15*25 

36*82 
47*85 
15*33 

37*98 
47*49 
14*53 

36*58 
49*82 
13*60 

41*06 

49*01 

9*93 

40*41 
49*21 
10*38 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  each  division  of  the  kingdom,  there  was  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty 
in  1841  than  in  1821.  In  each  10,000  persons  living  there  were,  between 
those  ages — 


In  1821. 

In  1841. 

Increaae. 

In  England    .     • 
Wales  •     •     • 

4,690 

5,041 

351 

4,536 

4,785 

249 

Scotland    .     • 

4,749 

4,982 

233 

Ireland      •     • 

4,901 

4,921 

20 

The  statement  exhibits  an  improvement  in  each  division  of  the  king- 
dom, but  to  a  very  much  smaller  extent  in  Ireland  than  in  Great 
Britain.  Taking  10,000  of  the  population  in  England  and  Ireland 
respectively,  it  appears  that  in  1841  there  were  in  that  number — 


*  Unascertained. 
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Children  under  15  years  .     .     . 
Adults  belween  15  and  50     .     . 
Elderly  people  between  50  and  60 
Above  60  years  old      .... 


England. 

3,606 

5,041 

642 

712 

10,000 


Ireland. 

4,041 

4,921 

606 

432 

10,000 


The  establishing  of  a  departmeDt  for  the  systematic  registration  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  in  England  and  Wales,  has  been  of  great 
use  in  the  examination  of  questions  depending  upon  various  contin- 
gencies connected  with  human  life.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
system  was  not  at  once  made  to  embrace  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and  it 
affords  matter  of  much  surprise,  that  a  plan,  acknowledged  by  all  to 
have  been  highly  beneficial  where  applied,  has  not  hitherto  been 
extended  to  those  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  yearly  statements  of  the  Registrar-General,  beginning  at  Mid- 
summer, 1837,  were  made  to  terminate  on  the  30th  June  ;  but  in  the 
tables  for  the  year  1841,  it  was  judged  advisable  to  depart  from  this 
arrangement,  and  to  give  the  numbers  for  the  entire  current  year.  The 
following  table  affords  means  for  comparing  the  result  of  the  proportion 
of  deaths  at  different  ages  repstered  under  the  existing  law,  with  the 
proportion  recorded  in  the  parish  registers  during  eighteen  years,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Rickman : — 

Proportion  cf  DtaOu  m  10,000  at  d^erent  Age*. 


Eiffhteen 
Yean, 

1813-1830 


n 


toder  5  years 
5  to  10 

10  «  15 

15„  20 

»  .,  30 

30  „  40 

40  „  W) 

50  .,  60 

€0„  70 

TO  ^  80 

»„  90 

9i»  „  100       „ 

too  It  ofywards 

Ages  unknotm 


n 
n 
f» 

9J 
It 
t» 

n 


} 


1838 

1839 

IMO 

3,911 

3,959 

4,056 

460 

476 

528 

259 

272 

271 

342 

354 

353 

787 

796 

765 

685 

677 

658 

644 

629 

597 

640 

630 

596 

820 

806 

768 

858 

837 

829 

515 

487 

4^6 

79 

77 

83 

.  • 

•  • 

•  • 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1S41 

1842 

1846 

Five  Yean, 
1838-1842 

3,802 

3,882 

4,119 

3,967 

520 

493 

415 

505 

265 

259 

246 

268 

351 

339 

329 

347 

780 

753 

762 

772 

658 

649 

641 

660 

605 

596 

604 

611 

622 

620 

615 

619 

812 

814 

796 

802 

877 

881 

878 

855 

531 

526 

509 

511 

87 

88 

86 

83 

•  • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

3,451 
424 
265 
343 
781 
672 
660 
700 
917 

1,049 
642 

96 


10,000 


The  mode  at  present  employed  for  ascertaining  the  progress  of  the 
population  in  France  is  the  same  as  that  by  which  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  has  been  calculated  for  the  eighteenth  century ; 
and  the  law  of  that  country  respecting  the  registrations  of  births  and 
burials  is  so  strictly  enforced  that  there  is  good  reason  for  relying  upon 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  computations  derived  from  those  document's 
It  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  draw  any  comparison  between  the  po 
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lation  returns  of  France  and  those  of  our  own  country  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  owing  to  the  great  changes  made  during  a  part  of  that 
time  in  the  extent  of  the  French  territory ;  but  we  may  obtain  satis- 
factory means  of  comparison  by  carrying  back  the  inquiry  ten  years 
further,  to  a  time  before  additions  were  made  to  the  territory  of  the 
ancient  monarchy. 

In  1791,  a  committee  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  appointed  for  the 

purpose  of  inquiring  concerning  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  reported 

that  it  amounted  to 26,363,000 

In  1817,  when  France  had  again  been  reduced  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  to  its  ancient  limits,  the  population  returns 

gave  a  total  of 29,217,465 

In  1825,  the  numbers  were 30,451,187 

In  1831,  France  contained  a  population  of  .         .        .     32,560,934 
And  in   1841,  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  the 

numbers  were .    34,230,178 

The  increase,  according  to  these  statements,  has  amounted — 

Souls.  Per  Cent. 

In  50  years,  between  1791  and  1841,  to  7,867,178,  or  29J 

40     „  „        1791    „    1831    „  6,197,934,  „  23* 

26     „  „        1791    „    1817   „  2,854,465,  „  10^ 

8     „  „        1817   „    1825    „  1,233,722,  „    4i 

6     „  „        1825   „    1831    „  2,109,747,  „     7 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  rates  of  increase  are  widely  different  from 
those  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  population  in  this  kingdom. 
In  the  forty  years  previous  to  1841,  the  increase  of  numbers  in  England 
and  Wales  was  equal  to  794  per  cent.,  showing  an  advantage  in  favour 
of  England  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  three  to  one.  If  the  com- 
parison be  made  with  reference  to  the  period  between  1817  and  1841, 
it  will  be  found  that,  while  the  increase  in  the  French  population  was 
17*15  per  cent,  in  24  years,  or  after  the  rate  of  about  three-quarters 
per  cent.  ('715)  annually,  the  increase  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
double  that  rate,  or  about  IJ  per  cent.  (1*43)  annually.  According  to 
these  rates  of  increase,  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  would 
double  itself  in  about  52  years ;  while,  at  the  rate  experienced  in  France, 
a  similar  effect  would  not  be  produced  in  less  than  one  hundred  years. 

In  both  countries  the  increase  here  stated  has  been  the  result,  not  of 
an  increased  proportion  of  births,  for  in  fact  the  birtlis,  if  calculated 
with  relation  to  the  numbers  of  the  people,  have  diminished,  but  to  a 
lessened  proportion  of  deaths.  In  France,  the  births,  which  in  1817, 
were  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  31,  were  in  1834,  in  the  proportion  of 
1  in  33j;  while  the  deaths,  which,  in  1817,  were  1  in  39i,  were  dimi* 
nished  in  1834  to  1  in  41.  In  England  the  proportions  of  births  and 
deaths,  at  different  periods  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  pre- 
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ceding  the  adoptioD  of  a  system  of  registratioD,  were  calculated  to  bo 

as  foUowB : — 

For  ten  jean  pnceding  IBII  Birth*,  one  Id  31J 

„  „  DHthis     „      S^ 

.  1S31  BiutbB,      „      3IJ 

„  „  Oesthi,     „      60] 

„  1631  Biitin,      „      a*\ 

„  »  Deathi,     „      5B1 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Reportsoftlie  Registrar-General, 
gives  the  number  of  deaths  and  the  proportions  occurring  at  different 
ages  during  each  of  the  three  years  ending  30  June,  1838,  1839,  and 
1840,  and  during  the  entire  years  of  1841  and  1842. 


<<rt*» 

mtOat 

YEAK  ENDING  SOU,  Jl-NE. 

AgBit  ■Ueh  Uw  OwUu 

1S39 

1839 

1840 

Number.    P«C«|H 

N«.nb«.   Per  CM 

SumbM 

Percent. 

^fr^ 

39-11 
4-60 

130,695  '  33-59 
15.716  1     4-76 

141,747 
18,459 

5-38 

S,684 

8,994  ]     2-72 

»           „             so    „ 

ll.Mt 

3- 4a 

11,697       S-S4 

12,845 

3-53 

86,283  1     7-96 

aa,a5< 

6-85 

aa,349       6-77 

22,992 

*0              „                50      „ 

11,90! 

6-44 

20,754       6-29 

90,889 

5-97 

ai,«] 

20,797  '     6-30 

aT,*8S 

B-» 

26,613  1     8-06 

36,834 

7-68 

70              „                 80      „ 

SS,T4{ 

B-58 

a1,639       B'37 

28,982 

8-39 

80              „                 90      „ 

16,102  1     4-87 

(«.,,1 

■|f>3  jO-77. 

|o-83 

lonudn 

105 
874 

121 
631 

S3S,956 

""• 

331,007  'loa- 

1 

S50,ll)l 

100- 

AfHrtvUchtb. 

nai 

ki 

YEAR  ENDIKO  aifl  DECKMBER, 

lS4i 

1»1! 

«=n.l«.|lN,rC™.. 

n™i«.. 

Pa  Cent. 

Ciid«r  5  y«Mi  .      . 

133  583 

gp.^2 

131035 

39-92 

SycnudBwldr 

Oy 

art 

IJ,«6a 

5-SO 

17,208 

4-3S 

lb              „ 

3 -39 

■JO 

III 

26,811 

7-80 

26,279 

7-53 

9S,6» 

6-r.a 

6-49 

*"              m 

0 

605 

ao, 791 

M)              „ 

a 

21,363 

6-aa 

ai,66[t 

87,884 

8-12 

38,413 

IB,37!1 

lOnudaiiwaril*  . 

" 

i,S4: 

0-87 

3,965 
109 

O-BS 

Ag-««bUn.     . 

Ml 

336 

343,847 

00- 

in. 519 

00- 

L-_ 

ca 
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A  different  classification  as  respects  ages  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Registrar-General  in  his  more  recent  calculations.  The  following  table 
of  the  number  and  cente^mal  proportions  of  deaths  at  different  ages  that 
occurred  in  England  in  the  seven  years  from  1838  to  1 844,  is  deduced 
from  the  Appendix  to  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  that  gentleman. 

Ag«s  at  which  the  Deaths 


occoired. 

Number. 

Ptor  Cent. 

Under  5  yean 

•      • 

•     • 

. 

.     964,807 

39*66 

5; 

jreara 

and  under  10 

years    121,562 

4-99 

10 

» 

15 

i> 

63,690 

2*62 

15 

M 

25 

»> 

179,985 

7-40 

25 

n 

35 

n 

169,670 

6-97 

35 

V 

45 

n 

154,524 

6-35 

45 

n 

55 

n 

147,727 

6-07 

55 

»» 

65 

>» 

171,814 

7-06 

65 

w 

75 

»» 

210,565 

8-66 

75 

}) 

85 

n 

182,941 

7-52 

85 

» 

95 

w 

60,664 

2-50 

95; 

yean 

and  upwards 

. 

4,839 
2,432,788 

0-20 

100*00 

Ages  unknown 

.      • 

3,860 

2,436,648 

This  table  has  a  greater  value  for  purposes  connected  with  the 
business  of  life  assurance  and  annuities,  from  the  fiatct  that  the  enume- 
ration of  1841  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  period  of  seven  years  which 
it  embraces. 

The  numbers  dying  in  proportion  to  the  population  during  those 
years^  as  ascertained  from  actual  registration,  were — 


Malei. 

Females. 

Males  &  Femalee. 

One  in 

One  in 

One  in 

1839 

44-57 

48-77 

46-63 

Year  ending  SOth  June  <  1840 

43-02 

46-56 

44-76 

,1841 

43-17 

46-33 

44-73 

'  1841 
Tear  ending  Slst  Dec.  •  ^g^ 

44-61 

47-95 

46-26 

44-57 

47-63 

46-08 

The  discrepancy  between  these  proportions,  and  those  assumed  at 
previous  periods,  will  serve  to  show  the  danger  of  relying  upon  esti- 
mates, however  carefully  made,  but  which  are  without  any  certain 
basis. 

The  estimated  proportions  of  deaths  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
century  were — 

1700,  one  in  39|  1770,  one  in  41^ 

1710,  „  36^,  1780,  „  411 

1720,  „  351  1785,  „  41f 

1730,  „  31  A,  1790,  „  451 

1740,  „  351  1795,  „  471 

1750,  „  40J  1800,  „  475 

1760,  „  41J 

Showing  a  continually  diminishing  mortality.  This  effect,  so  strongly 
indicative  of  amendment  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  coincidence  of  various   causes.     Among  these  may   be 
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mentioned,  the  less-crowded  state  of  our  dwellings ;  the  command  of 
better  kinds  of  food ;  the  superiority  and  cheapness  of  clothing ;  and 
probably,  also,  more  temperate  habits  and  greater  personal  cleanliness. 
One  influential  cause  of  the  diminished  rate  of  mortality  will  be  found 
in  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  which  has  had  so  powerful  an  effect 
in  diminishing  the  rate  of  mortality  among  children  ;  besides  these,  the 
extensive  surface  drainage  which  has  been  going  forward  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  which,  owing  to  the  presence  of  stagnant  waters,  were 
once  productive  of  intermittent  fevers,  has  added  to  the  general  healthi- 
ness of  the  country. 

The  superiority  of  this  country,  in  respect  of  the  comparative  rates 
of  mortality,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  statement  of  the  annual  pro- 
portions of  deatlis  to  the  whole  population  in  the  different  countries 
named,  which  was  conmiunicated  to  Mr.  Rickman  by  Sir  Francis 
D*lvemois,  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  his  attention  for  many  years 
to  the  elucidation  of  various  phenomena  relating  to  the  law  of  mor- 
tality : — 

England  and  Wales,  one  death  in       59* 

Sweden  and  Denmark,  „  48 

Holland  and  Belgium,  „  43 

France „  40 

United  States  of  America,  „  37 

Prussia „  36 

Wurtemburg      .     .     .  „  38 

In  the  following  statement,  extracted  from  a  table  inserted  by  Mr. 
Senior  in  his  excellent  preface  to  the  "  Foreign  Communications,"  sent 
to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  are  given,  on  competent  authority, 
generally  official,  various  particulars  relative  to  the  population  of  coun- 
tries in  most  parts  of  the  world. — See  p.  22. 

Tlie  proportionate  number  of  children  bom  in  any  country  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  test  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  *  It  is  well  known  that  in 
climates  where  the  waste  of  human  life  is  excessive  frx)m  the  combined 
causes  of  disease  and  poverty  affecting  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
number  of  births  is  proportionately  greater  than  is  experienced  in  com- 
munities more  favourably  circumstanced.  Frequently,  and  indeed 
almost  always  in  old  settled  countries,  the  proportionate  number  of 
births  decreases  with  the  advance  of  civilization,  and  the  more  general 
difiiision  of  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life.  In  fact,  the  popula- 
tion does  not  so  much  increase  because  more  are  bom,  as  because 
fewer  die. 

The  bills  of  mortality  for  various  parishes  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  and  some  out-parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  have 
been  kept  with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  afford  the  means  for  testing  this  view  of  the  subject  by  giving  in 


*  Now  seen  to  be  incorrect. 
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A  different  classification  as  respects  ages  has  been  ado] 
Registrar-General  in  his  more  recent  calculations.     The  folic 
of  the  number  and  centesimal  proportions  of  deaths  at  diffen 
occurred  in  England  in  the  seven  years  from  1838  to  1 844,  iu 
from  the  Appendix  to  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  that  gentln 

Ages  at  which  the  Deaths  ^ 

I 
I 

4 

4 

i 
i 


occaned. 

Number. 

Fm  Cent. 

Under  5  yean 

•      • 

•         • 

• 

.     964,807 

89*66 

5 

jreara 

and  under  10 

years    121,562 

4*99 

10 

ti 

15 

)) 

63,690 

2-62 

15 

i» 

25 

i> 

179,985 

7-40 

25 

n 

35 

i> 

169,670 

6-97 

35 

n 

45 

n 

154,524 

6-35 

45 

n 

55 

9) 

147,727 

6-07 

55 

n 

65 

>i 

171,814 

7-06 

65 

n 

75 

>» 

210,565 

8-66 

75 

»» 

85 

n 

182,941 

7-52 

S5 

»> 

95 

>» 

60,664 

2*50 

95; 

^ears 

and  upwards 

• 

4,839 
2,432,788 

0-20 

100*00 

Ages  unknown 

•      • 

3,860 

2,436,648 

This  table  has  a  greater  value  for  purposes  connected  v 
business  of  life  assurance  and  annuities,  from  the  fiatct  that  the 
ration  of  1841  occiured  in  the  middle  of  the  period  of  seyen  yea 
it  embraces. 

The  numbers  dying  in  proportion  to  the  population  durin 
years^  as  ascertained  from  actual  registration,  were — 


Males. 

Females. 

Males  &  Females. 

One  in 

One  in 

One  in 

ri839 

44*57 

48*77 

46*68 

Tear  ending  SOth  June  <  1840 

43*02 

46*56 

44*76 

11841 

43*17 

46*33 

44*73 

( 1841 
Tear  ending  3l8t  Dec.  •  ^g^ 

44*61 

47*95 

46*96 

44*57 

47*63 

46*06 

The  discrepancy  between  these  proportions,  and  those  aasQ 
previous  periods,  will  serve  to  show  the  danger  of  relying  iq 
mates,  however  carefully  made,  but  which  are  without  any 
basis. 

The  estimated  proportions  of  deaths  in  the  course  of  the  p 
century  were — 

1700,  one  in  39|  1770,  one  in  41} 

1780,  „  411 
1785,  „  41f 
1790,  „  45} 
1795,  „  47i 
1800,   „   47| 

Showing  a  continually  diminishing  mortality.  This  effect,  so  i 
indicative  of  amendment  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  must  1 
buted  to  the  coincidence  of  various  causes.     Among  these 


1710, 

»>      36^ 

1720, 

„      351 

1730, 

M      31  A, 

1740, 

»»      35} 

1750, 

„      40f 

1760, 

„       41| 
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In  the  ten  years  from  1751  to  1760,  the  total  number  of  burials 
within  the  Cilk  of  Mortality  was  205,279,  of  whom  106,264,  or  51 1  per 
cent,  were  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

Under  80  Yean. 

From  1761  to  1770,  234,407,  of  whom  118,963  or  50}  per  cent. 

1771  „  1780,  214,605  „        112,133  „  52^ 

1781  „  1790,  192,690  „  96,126  „  49} 

1791  „  1800,  196,801  „  98,104  „  49} 

1801  „  1810,  188,842  „  90,397  „  47| 

1811  „  1820,  190,568  „  85,954  „  45,^ 

1821  „  1830,  209,094  „  96,336  „  46^        „ 

The  Census  Commissioners  for  1841  have  given  a  statement,  from 
which  the  following  abstract  is  made,  of  the  ages  of  348,018  persons, 
viz.,  175,843  males  and  172,175  females,  who  were  buried  in  the 
metropolis  during  the  ten  years,  1831  to  1840. 


Males. 

Female*. 

Males  &  Females. 

Under   5 

jrears 

65,484 

59,603 

125,087 

5  to    9 

» 

8,576 

7,902 

16,478 

10  „   14 

» 

3,110 

2,824 

5,934 

15  „   19 

w 

3,861 

3,938 

7,799 

20„  24 

ft 

5,862 

5,675 

11,537 

25„  29 

n 

6,432 

6,637 

13,069 

30  „   34 

n 

7,124 

6,930 

14,054 

35  „  39 

n 

8,169 

7,435 

15,604 

40„  49 

n 

17,404 

14,730 

32,134 

50  „   59 

n 

16,709 

14,640 

31,349 

60  „  69 

n 

16,366 

17,256 

33,622 

70  „  79 

n 

11,925 

16,014 

27,939 

80„  89 

»> 

4,368 

7,509 

11,877 

90  „  99 

» 

424 

1,032 

1,456 

100  ajid  upwards 

29 

50 

79 

175,843    172,175     348,018 

The  proportion  of  persons  dying  under  twenty  years  of  age  is  thus 
seen  to  be  still  diminishing,  this  proportion  during  the  ten  years  ending 
with  1840  having  been  44iV  per  'cent. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  numbers  of  persons  who,  at  several 
periods,  have  inhabited  that  part  of  the  metropoh's  which  is  included 
within  the  Bills  of  Mortality ;  no  precise  calculation  can  therefore  be 
given  as  to  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  population  occurring  at  different 
intervals. 

It  will  appear,  from  inspection  of  the  above  tables,  that  the  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  which  has  been  progressive  since  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  has  become  much  more  rapid  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  The  difference  observable  between  the  proportionate  number 
of  deaths  under  twenty,  in  the  decade  commencing  with  1751,  and  in 
that  ending  with  1800,  two  periods  the  extremes  of  which  are  separated 
(rom  each  other  by  a  space  of  fifty  years,  shows  an  improvement  of  only 
li  per  cent. ;  while  the  difference  experienced  in  the  ten  years  that 
oocurred  between  1831  and  1840  shows  an  improvement  of  7^  per  cent. 
as  compared  with  1751-60,  and  of.5i  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1791- 
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1800.  It  must  be  borae  in  mind,  that  the  improvement  here  spoken  of 
is  calculated  upon  the  actual  number  of  deaths  among  the  population ; 
and  that  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  probability  of  life  among  the 
young  at  the  present  time  as  compared  with  former  periods,  the  number 
of  deaths  occurring  under  twenty  should  be  calculated  not  upon  the 
number  who  have  died,  but  upon  the  number  of  the  entire  population. 
The  estimate  given  above  merely  compares  one  improvement  with 
another,  or  rather  shows  which  of  the  classes,  the  young  or  the  old,  has 
participated  most  largely  in  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place. 
In  1780,  the  annual  mortality  of  England  and  Wales,  according  to  the 
data  then  available,  was  1  in  40  ;  in  1801,  it  was  1  in  48  ;  and  in  1830, 
it  had  decreased  to  1  in  58.  Supposing  these  proportions,  which  have 
been  established  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  to  be  applicable 
to  London,  we  find  the  progressive  decrease  in  the  mortality  of  persons 
under  twenty  was  as  follows : — 

In  1780  the  deaths  under  20  yean  of  age  were  1  in  76^ 
1801    „  },        „      I  „  9o^ 

1830    „  „        „      1  „  I24t 

1833   „  „        „      1  „  137 

being  not  much  more  than  one-half  of  the  proportion  who  died  under 
twenty  half  a  century  ago. 

In  noticing  the  subject  of  the  mortality  of  children.  Sir  Francis 
D'lvernois  observes,*  "  If  the  diflFerent  States  of  Europe  were  to  keep 
and  publish  every  year  an  exact  account  of  their  population,  carefully 
stating,  in  a  separate  column,  the  precise  ages  at  which  children  have 
died,  that  separate  column  would  exhibit  the  relative  merits  of  the 
governments,  as  indicated  by  the  comparative  happiness  of  their  sub- 
jects. A  simple  statement  of  figures  would  then  be  more  conclusive 
upon  this  point  than  any  other  arguments  that  could  be  adduced."  It 
is  to  be  remembered,  however,  first,  that  a  government  cannot,  with 
reason,  be  held  to  be  the  source  of  all  tlie  circumstances,  favourable  and 
unfavourable,  which  afiect  the  happiness  of  a  country ;  and  secondly,  that 
the  proposed  comparison  would  at  best  only  furnish  an  indication  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  actual  government  of  any  country,  not  as  to  the  per- 
manent excellence  of  the  constitution. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  multiply  evidence  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
number  of  births  has  decreased,  and  is  still  decreasing,  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  population  in  this  kingdom.  The  abstracts  of  parish 
register  returns,  made  with  so  much  care  and  ability  by  Mr.  Rickman, 
and  continued  by  the  Census  Commissioners  of  1841,  may  be  taken  as 
.  conclusive  proofs  of  the  fact. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  the  practice  with  political  calculators  to  consider 
a  great  proportion  of  births  among  the  people  as  being  one  of  the  surest 

*  Tableau  des  Pertes,  &c.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  16. 
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ngns  of  a  country  being  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  an  increase  of  numbers  thus 
brought  about  is  a  favourable  symptom.  In  thinly-peopled  but  fertile 
countries,  and  in  newly-settled  states,  this  will  generally  be  the  case ;  but 
it  appears  an  error  to  consider  a  large  proportion  of  births  as  necessarily 
a  symptom  of  improvement  in  well-peopled  territories ;  and  it  might  with 
more  truth  be  asserted  that  the  contrary  condition  of  a  small  proportion 
of  births  is  indicative  of  prosperity  in  the  mass  of  the  people.  In  Ireland 
population  increases  almost  as  fast  as  in  England,  yet  the  people  improve 
but  little  in  their  condition.  Circumstances  which  have  increased  the 
rate  of  mortality  have  always  tended  to  increase  likewise  the  number 
of  births  ;  an  effect  which  is  produced  by  the  rise  in  the  wages  of  labour 
following  necessarily  from  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  labourers,  the 
class  which  for  the  most  part  furnishes  the  increased  proportion  of  deaths. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  of  population  which  results  from  a 
diminishing  proportion  of  deaths  is  an  unerring  sign  of  advancing  pros- 
perity in  the  people. 

The  following  table  was  given  in  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  sat  in  May  1830,  to  inquire  concerning  the 
returns  under  the  Population  Act : — 


Yem. 

Populmtlon 

deduced  from 

Bftptiniu* 

BurUla 

lathe  Year 

1780. 

Rates 

of  Registered 

Borials. 

1780 

7,953,000 

198,300 

Avenge  Boriali, 
1780-1800. 

1  in  40*10 

1780 

7,953,000 

192,000 

1  in  41*42 

1785 

8,016,000 

192,000 

1  in  41-75 

1790 

8,675,000 

192,000 

1  in  45*18 

1795 

9,055,000 

192,000 

1  in  47*16 

1800 

Enumermted 
PopaUiion. 

9,168,000 

192,000 

1  in  47*75 

1810 

10,488,000 

Avenge  of  ten 
preeeding  yean. 

195,000 

1  in  53*78 

1820 

12,190,000 

201,000 

Registered 
BarUb  in  1820. 

1  in  60*65 

1820 

12,190,000 

208,300 

I  in  58*50 

The  small  rate  of  improvement  observable  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century  is  no  doubt  the  efiect  in  a  great  degree  of  the  deficient  harvests 
in  1795  and  1800. 

The  Report  of  the  Census  Commissioners  for  1841  contains  an  estimate 
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of  the  "  Population  of  the  several  Counties  of  England  and  Wales,  cal- 
culated on  the  supposition  that  the  registered  baptisms,  burials,  and 
marriages,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  in  1570,  1600,  1630,  1670, 
1700,  and  1750,  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  actual  population  as  in 
the  year  1801."  This  estimate  was  compiled  by  the  late  Mr.  Rickman, 
and  was  handed,  with  other  of  his  papers,  to  the  Commissioners.  It  does 
not  pretend  to  accuracy ;  and  if  even  the  materials  for  such  a  computation 
had  been  in  existence  in  every  parish  throughout  the  kingdoqi,  which  is 
far  from  being  the  case,  the  correctness  of  the  results  would  have  been 
rendered  more  than  questionable  by  reason  of  the  changes  that  must 
have  occurred  during  that  lengthened  period  in  the  sanatory  condition  of 
the  country.  A  statement  of  those  results  must,  however,  be  interesting ; 
and  will  command  respect  as  the  work  of  a  mind  possessing  singular 
acuteness,  and  having  great  experience  in  such  investigations. 


Yean. 


1570 
1600 

leao 

1670 
1700 
1750 


Estimate  caleulated  from 


Baptisms. 


8,852,122 
4,883,059 
5,527,780 
5,256,700 
5,728,430 
6,377,574 


Burials. 


4,167,362 
4,364,637 
5,798,176 
7,199,693 
6,661,698 
6,717,858 


Marriages. 


4,461,178 
5,187,458 
5,475,594 

5,744,896 
6,455,672 


Pbpalation 

aeeoraing  to  the 

avera^  of  the 

S  preoedimg 

Ck>lamiia. 


4,160,221 
4,811,718 
5,600,517 
5,773,646 
6,045,008 
6,517,035 


It  has  been  supposed  that  the  general  healthiness  and  duration  of  life 
among  the  people  must  be  diminished  by  their  being  brought  together  in 
masses,  and  in  particular  it  has  been  objected  to  the  factory  system  of 
this  country,  that  by  this  means  it  has  added  to  the  sum  of  human  misery. 
To  combat  this  opinion,  it  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  bring  forward 
the  case  of  Manchester,  where  the  increase  of  population  has  been  great 
beyond  all  precedent,  owing  to  the  growth  of  its  manufacturing  industry. 

The  population  of  the  townships  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  at  each 
of  the  decennary  enumerations,  was  found  to  be  as  follows  : — 

1801  94,876 

1811  115,874  Increase  22  per  cent 

1821  161,635         „        39^ 

1831  287,832    „        47 

1841  353,390    „        48^ 

The  increase  during  the  whole  period  of  forty  years  being  258,514,  or 
272  per  cent^  upon  the  population  of  1801.  Much  of  this  increase  has 
arisen  from  continual  immigration  to  a  town  of  such  growing  manuiac- 
turing  prosperity.  The  degree  in  which  the  natural  condition  of  the 
population  has  been  thereby  afiected,  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures,  which  exhibit  the  proportions  living  at  difierent  ages  in  Man- 
chester and  Salford,  compared  with  the  proportions  in  all  England  at  the 
Census  in  1841 : — 


i» 


n 
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Manchester 

and  Sftlfoni. 

England 

Under  5 ; 

jetan. 

•     • 

• 

.     1,328 

1,323 

5  and  under  10  years     1,070 

1,195 

10 

n 

15 

» 

1,007 

1,087 

15 

n 

20 

n 

1,004 

996 

20 

n 

30 

n 

2,059 

1,787 

ao 

n 

40 

n 

1,549 

1,295 

40 

n 

50 

n 

996 

963 

50 

n 

60 

n 

545 

642 

60 

w 

70 

»> 

306 

436 

70 

n 

80 

n 

118 

213 

80 

»» 

90 

n 

21 

58 

90i 

md  upwards 

• 

2 

5 

10,000 

10,000 

The  mortality  of  these  townships  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  as 
stated  from  the  parish  registers,  was  1  in  25 ;  in  1770, 1  in  28.  In  1811, 
when  the  population  had  already  very  greatly  increased,  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality had  sunk  considerably,  and  in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1830  was 
not  more  than  1  in  49 ;  a  low  rate,  if  we  take  into  the  account  the  fact 
that,  in  manufacturing  towns,  children  are  brought  togetlier  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  tlian  the  average  of  the  kingdom. 

The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  deaths  among  children  in  London 
has  already  been  mendoned.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  satisfactorily 
the  number  of  deaths  of  aged  persons,  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing 
custom  of  persons  whose  worldly  circumstances  allow  of  their  doing  so, 
to  retire  in  the  evening  of  their  days  from  the  crowded  city  to  the  country. 
We  may  mention,  however,  that  for  several  years  the  bills  of  mortality 
have  exliibited  a  continually  and  steadily  increaang  number  of  persons 
whose  deaths  can  be  ascribed  to  no  particular  disease,  and  who  are  stated 
to  have  vani^ed  frtmi  the  scene  of  life  in  consequence  of  *^  old  age  and 
debUity." 

The  amiual  mortality  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  whose  population  belongs  to  the  metropolis,  was,  according  to  the 
parish  reg^ters,  in  1801, 1  in  35,  having  been  computed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  preceding  century  at  1  in  25  ;  whereas  in  1880  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality had  (iUminished  to  1  in  45,  and  in  1840  was  only  1  in  53,  a  rate 
mudi  more  ^tvourable  than  that  for  the  whole  of  France,  and  indeed  of 
almost  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and  materially  less  than  the  known 
rate  of  mortality  of  every  populous  city  out  of  the  United  Kingdom.* 
The  greater  mortality  of  cities,  as  compared  with  rural  districts,  has  been 
attributed  to  '^  the  constant  importations  from  the  country  of  individuals 
who  have  attained  to  maturity,  but  having  been  previously  habituated  to 
fi^uent  exereise  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  to  a  simple  regular  diet,  are 
gradually  sacrificed  to  confined  air,  sedentary  habits,  or  a  capricious  and 
over-stimulating  food."t 

•  TbedMthsreooidedinthe  CItU  B^giiter  far  1840  in  Middlesex  were  37,818,  whicl), 
for  •  popalaCaoD  of  1,576^686,  thowi  one  death  for  41  •  69  inhabitants, 
t  Elemcnto  of  Mediaa  StaiifUcs,  by  Dr.  F.  BbMt  H»wkint,  p.  54. 


The 
person, 
to  1830,  is 


abstraet  of  the  detailed 
ill  England  and  Wale,  daring 
from  Mr.  Hickman's  Tables 


of  the  ages  of  3,938,496 
le  18  years,  from  1813 
of  1831. 


1 

tiir 

iir 

Jg5S35||gg,?|| 

r'=552sSisii 

1 

1,358,942 
166,995 
104,479 
133,940 
307,726 
264,844 

275|761 
361,258 
413,236 

252,811 
35,790 
1,900 

lit 

9 

< 

tii- 

S=5'ss»l3g5il|      1 

S=3£sas|^RS|| 

1 

* 

£ 

liir 

m 

g5SS33^2S|gS| 

i 

111 
j|t 

1 

1,395,856 
874,841 
805,346 
768,690 
724,419 
620.893 
531.356 
439,729 
341.704 
220.184 
88,422 
9,641 
321 

s 

-      -f 

|"2£SSSSS£8gS 

■s, 
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The  foregoing  table  of  deaths,  from  1813  to  1830,  (page  28,)  is  known 
to  be  incomplete,  through  the  omission  of  infants  who  died  before  baptism, 
and  who  were  not  registered,  and  because  no  account  was  taken  of  the 
deaths  of  persons  ^^  at  sea,  or  in  the  army,  or  otherwise  abroad."  Mr. 
Finlaison,  the  Actuary  of  the  National  Debt  Office,  has  estimated  these 
omissions,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Registrar-General,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Rrst  Annual  Report  of  that  officer,  states  the  total  dealiis  to 
haye  amounted  in  the  18  years  to  4,360,691  persons  (2,347,821  males, 
and  2,112,870  females).  This  correction  is  of  importance,  as  it  enables 
us  better  to  compare  the  numbers  and  proportions  of  persons  dying  before 
the  establishing  of  the  office  of  registration  with  tliose  more  correctly 
ascertained  through  that  department ;  and  that  importance  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  omissions  from  parisli  registers  have 
occurred  with  regard  to  infants,  and  thus  gave  rise,  while  uncorrected,  to 
wrong  conclusions  regarding  a  fact  of  great  interest — the  ages  at  which 
deaths  occurred.  According  to  the  uncorrected  table,  the  proportion  of 
deaths  that  occurred  in  each  1,000  were — 


Malei. 

Fenulet. 

Both  Sexef. 

Under  5  yean   ....    369 

321 

345 

Between  5  and  20  yoan   .     101 

104 

102 

Above  ao  yean.     ...    530 

575 

553 

1000      1000      1000 


But  after  supplying  the  numbers  omitted,  according  to  Mr.  FinlaLson's 
estimate,  we  find  tiie  proportions  to  be — 


Males. 

FtbiaIm. 

BothSexM. 

Under  5  yean  ....    406 

375 

392 

Between  5  and  20  yean   .      87 

96 

90 

AboTe20yean.     ...    507 

529 

518 

These  proportions  are  more  nearly  in  agreement  than  the  parish 
register  abstracts  with  the  numbers  found  in  the  civil  registers,  but  do 
not  altogether  agree  with  the  statements  deduced  from  the  latter.  If 
we  compare  the  number  of  deaths  recorded  under  the  different  systems 
for  the  years  1838  to  1840,  for  which  years  only  materials  exist,  it 
will  be  found  that  while  the  civil  registers  record  deaths  amounting 

to 1,041,160 

the  parish  registers  have  recorded  only         .  .  883,912 

showing  a  difference  of  .  .         •  157,248 

or  within  a  small  fraction  of  18  per  cent,  upon  the  smaller  number ;  the 
estimated  omissions  for  tiie  18  years,  1813  to  1830,  having  been  restored 
by  Mr.  Finlaison  to  the  extent  of  only  13J  per  cent.  It  is  impossible  to 
bring  the  two  statements  into  perfect  agreement,  and  we  can  only  regret 
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that  the  value  of  correct  data  upon  these  subjects  was  not  earlier 
recognised. 

The  ages  of  persons  dying  are  not  given  for  individual  years  in  the 
parish  register  abstracts  for  the  ten  years,  1831-40,  but  for  the  whole 
period,  which  alone  would  render  unsatisfactory  any  calculation  founded 
upon  that  document ;  but  besides  this  objection  we  have  the  further  facts 
that  a  large  proportion  of  deaths  are  not  recorded  at  all  in  the  parish 
registers,  and  that  in  the  ten  years  there  were  184,684  persons  buried 
whose  ages  were  not  ascertained. 

An  examination  of  the  returns  made  to  the  Registrar-General,  in  con- 
junction with  the  population  returns  for  1841,  shows  the  number  of 
persons  living  at  each  decemiary  period  of  life  among  whom  one  death 
occurred  in  1841,  viz. : — 

From  birth  to  10  years 
11  to  20  years 


21  „  30  „ 

31  „  40  „ 

41  „  50  „ 

51  „  60  „ 

61  „  70  „ 

71  „  80  „ 

81  „  90  „ 

91  „  100  „ 

Above  100  „ 


24'98 

150-27 

104-31 

90' 81 

72*44 

47-31 

24-56 

11-15 

5-00 

2-75 

2-17 


The  exclusion  from  parish  registers  of  all  unbaptized  infants  prevents 
any  correct  comparison  with  former  periods,  and  fully  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  while  the  deaths  occurring  among  cluldren  up  to  10  years  of 
age  were,  in  1841,  1  in  24*98,  the  parish  records  show,  on  the  average 
of  10  years,  1831  to  1840,  only  1  in  3554. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  several  writers,  that  in  the  tables  from  which 
the  foregoing  abstracts  have  been  compiled,  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
deaths  is  assigned  to  each  even  decennary  year  than  appears  in  the  year 
preceding  or  succeeding,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for 
this  circumstance,  by  supposing  that  some  particular  bodily  change  may 
occur  in  human  beings  at  those  periods  of  life.  It  does  not  appear  very 
likely  that  this  should  be  the  fact ;  and  the  circumstance  is  in  all  pro- 
bability owing  to  the  assignment  of  those  even  periods  by  survivors  in 
the  absence  of  any  more  precise  acquaintance  with  the  ages  of  persons 
deceased. 

This  tendency  is  found  to  be  equally  strong  in  Ireland ;  so  that  cal- 
culations founded  upon  individual  years  would  have  no  value.  It  may 
be  presumed,  however,  that  the  error  will  be  confined,  in  the  various 
cases,  to  the  decennary  periods  in  which  the  deaths  occurred,  and  that 
statements  ending  with  those  periods  will  be  correct. 

The  following  table,  which  is  calculated  from  data  contained  in  the 
Report  of  the  Census  Commissioners  for  Ireland,  gives  the  ages  of 
1,151,254  out  of  1,187,374  persons  who  died  in  Ireland  during  10 
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jrears  between  6tb  Jane,  1831,  and  the  6th  June,  1841,  with  the 
praportion&te  mortality  at  each  period  of  life. 


BirthtolTetf       1W,139 

133,060 

269 

199 

33'33 

2  to    Sjeara           83,3S9 

918 

14-41 

6-,  10        „            S9,139 

89,133 

58 

272 

506 

42,534 

259 

7-23 

81  „  TO        „            58,354 

518 

31  „  40        „            48,941 

43,644 

86 

585 

7-52 

51  „  60        „            M,986 

51,532 

518 

61  „  70       „           47,770 

41,737 

B9 

507 

7-77 

81  „  90        „            15,427 

12,152 

2-40 

91  „  100      „              4,369 

3,996 

S 

365 

0-73 

Ages  not  ipedfled  I7,S37 

36 

190 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  result  in  Ireland  with  that  in 
Ei^and,  as  abown  in  the  table  at  page  28,  the  following  statement  may 
be  consulted : — 


sw.aei 

30^,636 

ao7,wi 

162.446 
105,4«0 
57.6'JO 

19,796 
4,369 


548,386 

205  649 

312,637 

29,133 

313,501 

42,534 

270,970 

222,806 

43,6M 

179,162 

37.642 

ia,i52 

3,fl96 

3,996 

n  *> 


in7 

fill6 

ini 

088 

W) 

89, 

■■'"■■' 

Tlie  two  tables  now  to  be  gjven  exhibit  the  movement  of  the  popula- 
tion  dmring  the  progreM  of  the  present  century.  The  first  of  these  tables 
records  tbe  number  of  regutered  baptisms,  burials,  and  marriages,  in 
England  and  Wales  iii  the  course  of  each  year  from  1801  to  1849,  and 
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the  second  ^ves  tlieir  anoual  proportion  in  each  of  the  counties  of 
England,  calculated  upon  the  amount  of  population  ther^n  during  each 
of  ^e  quinquennial  periods  preceding  the  enumeratioDa  of  1801,  1811, 
1821,  1831,  and  1841. 


AfXinu,  B«-iab,  «rf  Marri«g«,  b,  Evt<md  and  WiU>». 

BAPTISMS 

lilWALH 

nam. 

KemmlH. 

TmJ. 

HllH. 

FnnalH. 

ToUl. 

1901 

130,521 

116,508 

237,029 

101,352 

103,083 

201,434 

67,288 

1803 

ia-J,889 

133,948 

373 

99,5(W 

100,385 

90,396 

i«o 

v-n.-jut 

143,888 

394 

108 

103,459 

101,369 

203,728 

94,379 

\aoi 

150,563 

144,nO'J 

391 

593 

91,538 

89,639 

181,177 

85,738 

1805 

149,333 

142,868 

392 

301 

91,096 

90,154 

181,240 

79,586 

IB06 

147, .176 

144,553 

291 

929 

93.289 

91,163 

183,152 

80,754 

1807 

153,787 

146,507 

97,996 

97,855 

195,851 

83,933 

151,565 

144,509 

396 

074 

102,614 

98,149 

300,763 

89,948 

ISK) 

152,813 

147,177 

2J9 

989 

97,894 

93,577 

191,471 

63  369 

1810 

153,5^1 

146,262 

398 

853 

101,907 

103,377 

308,1M 

84,470 

1811 

155,671 

149,186 

304 

857 

94,971 

93.572 

168,543 

86  389 

18i:i 

153,949 

148,005 

301 

95,957 

94,445 

190,402 

82^066 

160,685 

153,747 

314 

433 

93,726 

92,751 

186,177 

83,8li0 

18U 

163,283 

155,534 

318 

806 

103,525 

102,878 

206,103 

IBin 

176,233 

168,6'JS 

344 

931 

99,443 

97,966 

197,408 

991944 

1916 

168,801 

161,3'..8 

330 

199 

103,954 

102.005 

305,969 

91,946 

IBIT 

169,337 

162,246 

98,239 

199,369 

163,303 

331 

384 

1071724 

105,900 

213,694 

92]  779 

181M 

171,107 

162,154 

333 

261 

106,749 

106,815 

913,564 

95,571 

18S0 

176,31] 

167,349 

104,339 

309,349 

96,833 

1831 

191,811 

173,4% 

355 

307 

107,482 

104,870 

319,353 

100,969 

ISS9 

1>»,508 

183,063 

373 

111,399 

109,116 

98,878 

less 

189,144 

180,616 

369 

760 

119,649 

117,737 

237|3Be 

101,918 

isa4 

189,101 

371 

444 

120,017 

104,733 

1885 

193,003 

183,050 

375 

053 

129,737 

125,391 

255,018 

110,128 

teas 

194,537 

185,886 

380 

413 

136,100 

132  061 

368,161 

101.941 

1837 

191,4*8 

182,758 

374 

1S6 

128,991 

132|880 

251,871 

107,130 

lass 

300,333 

192,131 

392 

130,015 

125,318 

355,333 

111,174 

194,089 

380 

345 

1.34,525 

139,705 

361,930 

101,316 

1830 

194,300 

187,860 

382 

060 

129,290 

124,777 

251,037 

107,719 

1831 

198,333 

190,890 

389 

132 

149  185 

136,434 

278,619 

119.094 

1833 

197,355 

387 

971 

150|938 

147,333 

298,161 

116.604 

1833 

303,348 

196,695 

400 

043 

147, ajs 

143,115 

990,508 

190,197 

1834 

a05,B35 

190,940 

875 

143,550 

283,097 

191,884 

1835 

306,137 

198,930 

405 

067 

144,287 

137,358 

381,515 

119,598 

1836 

31M,D85 

300,153 

405 

137 

113,982 

137,703 

281,685 

190  819 

1837 

834,301 

238,592 

463 

893 

171,597 

155,397 

336,994 

11  a; 727 

1833 

S.%.941 

226,846 

463 

787 

175, or* 

167,491 

312,547 

11.1,123 

574 

172,766 

166,318 

338,984 

123,166 

18« 

357,443 

344,660 

508 

3U3 

183,421 

177,266 

359,687 

123,665 

1841 

262  714 

249  444 

512 

158 

174,198 

169,649 

343,847 

129,196 

365)304 

a5a!535 

511 

739 

176,. VJ4 

172.925 

349,519 

118.895 

18W 

270,577 

256.748 

175,721 

170,734 

133,818 

1M4 

377,436 

MO 

763 

181,126 

175,807 

356;9.Vl 

|:(3,249 

1845 

2-8,418 

365,103 

513 

177.529 

171,837 

3ia,;!66 

143,743 

i84r. 

293.146 

27fl,479 

573 

625 

in8,325 

191  990 

350,315 

115.064 

1847 

275,658 

.V19 

965 

214,375 

308; 929 

493,  sot 

135,815 

1848 

388,346 

374,713 

563 

0.59 

303,949 

196,851 

399,800 

138,330 

1849 

395,249 

S83.83S 

5T8 

°!L 

923,967 

319,091 

441,458 

141,599 

.  L] 
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The  fbUowing  table  of  the  Annual  Propordon  of  Baptisms,  Burials, 
and  Mairiages,  to  the  Population  of  EDgland,  b  calculated  upon 
an  average  of  the  Totals  of  such  Baptisms,  Burials  and  Marriages,  in 
the  fire  years  preceding  tbe  eeTeral  enumerations  of  1801,  1811,  1821, 
1831,  and  1841 ;  distingniahing  the  several  counties. 


Cambrld^ 

Cornnll    . 
Camberiand 


Bereford  . 
Bertfbrd  . 
UostiDgdoil 


BoricJk 

Northunptnn  „     I 
north  umlMrUiid„  | 

fjotliughua  , 

RaUasd     .  , 

Samtfttt    .  , 

Sonthunpton  , 

Stsflbrd      .  , 


Weftmorclin 
■WilU     .      . 

Iotk,E.EldIiig.l 

—  S.  Riding     , 
_W.  Riding    . 
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This  table  being  drawn  from  the  Parish  Registers,  and  therefore 
known  to  be  incomplete,  is  yet  valuable  as  ^ving  means  for  comparing  the 
movement  of  the  population  at  different  periods.  The  following  table, 
which  applies  only  to  the  four  years,  1839  to  1842,  being  taken  from 
the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General,  is  more  nearly  in  accordance  with 
the  truth,  and  will  be  useful  as  afibrdiog  means  for  comparison  with 
those  returns  in  future  years : — 


183B 

LS40 

1S41 

1843 

couhTiEa. 

BlnhL 

!>«>.'   -.,. 

,^\„^\>u,. 

Blr«.  Id.^1  K... 

»,.» 

~^^ 

~^ 

Bedford     .     .  1  in 

i6 

49 

110 

36 

„ 

119 

28 

.7 

125 

96 

45 

131 

Berks    .      .      .     „ 

as 

la? 

2S 

127 

138' 

Buck 

3* 

56 

15a 

34 

160 

34 

49 

17s 

33 

165 

as 

45 

123 

aa 

45 

lai 

37 

40 

113 

27 

44 

118 

ChMler       .      .     „ 

33 

46 

156 

155 

33 

44 

45 

ISO 

ComwllU     .      .     „ 

30 

137 

30 

119 

30 

54 

145 

39 

136 

Cumbcrlud    .    „ 

3* 

85 

177 

33 

51 

16£ 

32 

4a 

1-5 

33 

51 

173 

Derby  .     .      .     „ 

35 

sa 

143 

34 

157 

65 

ma 

SI 

17B 

Devoi  .      .      .     „ 

% 

67 

58 

36 

56 

133 

136 

Dorwt  .      .      .     „ 

M 

165 

34 

6\ 

Ui) 

34 

£6 

150 

34 

S3 

158 

Durham     .     .    „ 

27 

47 

119 

SB 

43 

107 

36 

41 

lai 

27 

43 

127 

Ei«i    .      .      .     „ 

M 

61 

53 

63 

167 

GlDueeater .     .    „ 

129 

121 

36 

47 

127 

36 

48 

134 

Hereford    .      .     „ 

46 

51. 

308 

44 

^4 

305 

43 

6a 

lao 

41 

51 

176 

Rertrord     .     .     „ 

30 

51 

Ul( 

30 

173 

31 

157 

169 

55 

131 

Hit 

4S 

39 

124 

2i> 

*6 

Kent      .      .      .     „ 

K 

SI 

m 

34 

48 

isa 

35 

50 

148 

36 

47 

140 

25 

33 

104 

36 

33 

109 

36 

30 

108 

36 

36 

116 

Lei««it«r    .     .    „ 

39 

as 

29 

43 

31 

147 

Lincoln       .      .     „ 

ai 

S7 

137 

ai 

SIS 

133 

31 

46 

i3a 

30 

53 

Hiddlewx.     .    „ 

35 

40 

liu 

34 

4a 

107 

42 

109 

20 

3d 

94 

26 

120 

27 

134 

Norfolk      .     .    „ 

95 

30 

147 

34 

51 

146 

33 

49 

148 

S3 

44 

iJ 

49 

lie 

Itfl 

47 

125 

99 

47 

126 

48 

138 

29 

us 

28 

36 

as 

45 

144 

37 

■la 

la? 

SS 

36 

126 

ST 

4^1 

125 

as 

45 

139 

Oxfurtl 

33 

51 

14a 

33 

50 

D9 

31 

136 

31 

44 

134 

Butliuid      .     .     „ 

31 

55 

155 

as 

aa 

3« 

28 

90 

139 

6*lo|>     .     .     .    „ 

140 

M 

50 

ISA 

35 

I4fl 

36 

46 

Bom»»Bt    .     .     „ 

i1 

io 

145 

33 

48 

143 

33 

47 

138 

33 

*9 

142 

Soulhunpton  .     „ 

36 

54 

143 

36 

53 

1.15 

35 

127 

SO 

136 

BraHbr.1       .     .     „ 

31 

51 

143 

A3 

*f 

145 

32 

46 

160 

M 

lis 

31 

53 

135 

»l 

132 

31 

ftl 

33 

43 

116 

33 

45 

117 

aa 

A2 

31 

S3 

laa 

Ka.Hx  '.'.'." 

33 

50 

147 

35 

33 

54 

143 

33 

63 

150 

Warwick    .     .    „ 

47 

90 

4S 

143 

31 

46 

141 

31 

43 

Si 

164 

34 

43 

1G3 

170 

34 

55 

162 

WilM    ..... 

M 

M 

166 

37 

5.T 

1)14 

M 

51 

164 

36 

16S 

WorcoMer .      .     „ 

ao 

36 

78 

33 

8l 

in 

33 

S4 

19 

ai 

sa 

YDrk,E.  KlUingl 

uidatj    .  1" 

N,  aiding    „ 

Oi 

46 

IfX) 

3a 

SI 

39 

107 

SI 

46 

107 

it 

60 

153 

37 

53  'lie 

35 

59 

i:.5 

54 

IS9 

W.  Kldlng    „ 

31 

131 

43 

127 

aa 

45 

133 

26 

4« 

Summnry  of  1 

" 

~ 

thcCo4lic.l    „ 

31 

ia5» 

M 

147 

31 

45 

\S6 

30 

45 

133 

of  England    f 

It  liiis  been  usual  witli  writers  on  pnliticiil  economy  to  point  to  Uie 
diiiiinisbed  proportion  of  marriages  and  births  as  evidence  of  increasing 
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prndenoe  on  the  part  of  the  people,  who,  as  they  become  more  intelli- 
gent are  supposed  to  be  less  willing  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a  family 
until  they  diall,  in  some  measure,  hare  secured  the  means  of  supporting 
one.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, this  kind  and  degree  of  prudence  has  ever  been  extensively 
practised  in  any  civilized  community.  It  is  true  that,  in  years  of  scarcity, 
some  temporary  check  may  be  put  to  the  contracting  of  marriages  ;  but 
if  we  consider  how  small  the  proportion  of  individuals  in  a  community 
can  be,  who,  even  in  the  most  prosperous  times,  have  any  certain  assur- 
ance that  their  means  of  supporting  a  family  will  be  continued  to  them 
in  future  years,  we  must  perceive  that  this  '^  preventive  check"  can  never 
have  any  very  extensive  operation. 

Hie  real  cause  of  the  proportionate  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  mar- 
riages and  births  must  probably  be  sought  in  the  increased  duration 
of  life,  which  occasions  the  continuance  in  life  of  a  larger  number  of 
persons  of  ages  during  which  people  are  no  longer  liable  to  incur  the 
responfflbilities  of  parents.  If,  instead  of  calculating  the  proportionate 
numbers  of  marriages  and  births  from  the  entire  population  of  this 
country,  the  estimate  were  made  with  reference  to  that  part  of  it  which 
is  still  in  the  vigour  of  life,  it  appears  probable  that  not  any  diminution 
whatever  would  be  found  in  those  proportionate  numbers. 

The  Parish  Registers  of  the  Borough  of  Tavistock  have  been  kept 
with  much  carefulness  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  if  the  results  which 
they  exhibited  had  been  accompanied  by  statements  showing  the  number 
at  different  periods  of  the  population,  we  should  have  the  means  of 
tracing  the  condition  of  that  quarter  of  the  kingdom  as  regards  the 
movement  of  the  population,  and  of  thence  inferring  the  progress  in 
that  respect  of  the  kingdom  at  large  through  a  period  of  220  years. 
The  population  of  the  borough  at  each  of  the  five  enumerations  was 
as  follows : — 

Yean.  Popalation. 
1801  3,420 

1811  4,723 

1821  5,483 

1831  5,602 

1841  6,272 

The  enumerations  of  the  people  having  been  taken  in  the  middle  year 
of  the  decennary  periods  in  the  table,  the  population  as  then  foimd  is 
assumed  to  be  the  mean  of  the  number  existing  throughout  the  10  years ; 
and  with  this  data  we  find  that  the  proportions  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  in  Tavistock,  at  the  four  decennary  periods  ending  with  1836, 
were  as  follow : — 

Births.  Ifarriaget.  Dmtlu. 
1797  to  1806  liii29  1  In  90  1  in  37 
1807  „  1816      „    29  „    134  „    46 

1817  „  1826      „    35  „    145  „    49 

1827  „  1836      „    37  »    169  „    47 
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This  table  being  drawn  from  the  Parish  Registers,  and  therefore 
known  to  be  incomplete,  is  yet  valnahle  as  giving  means  fur  comparing  the 
movement  of  the  population  at  different  periods.  The  following  tahle, 
which  applies  only  to  the  four  years,  1839  to  1842,  being  taken  from 
the  returns  of  the  Re^trar-General,  b  more  nearly  in  accordance  with 
the  truth,  and  will  be  useful  as  afibrding  means  for  comparison  with 
those  returns  in  future  years : — 
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It  has  liecn  usual  with  writers  on  political  economy  to  point  to  the 
diminished  proportion  of  mairiagea  and  births  as  evidence  of  increasing 
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Table  ahmmg  the  Number  of  Baptmu,  Male  and  Female,  the  Number  cf  Twm  BaHu^amicf 
lUegUhmate  Children^  togelher  with  the  Number  cf  Marriagee  and  BuriaU,  m  eaefc  Decennary 
Period  from  1617  to  1836,  taken  from  the  Pariah  Registers  cf  Tavistock. 


1617  to 

1627  „ 

1637  „ 

1647  „ 

1657  „ 

1667  „ 

1677  „ 

1687  „ 

1697  „ 

1707  „ 

1717  „ 

1727  „ 

1737  „ 

1747  „ 

1757  „ 

1767  „ 

1777  „ 

1787  „ 

1797  „ 

1807  „ 

1817  „ 

1827  „ 


BapUinu. 

Twin 
Rirtha. 

niefi- 
timate. 

Mar. 

rUgei. 

Burials. 

i* 

Male. 

Female. 

1696 

490 

511 

5 

33 

244 

1,371 

1636 

549 

517 

5 

17 

274 

761 

1646 

456 

454 

9 

21 

228 

1,163 

1656 

383 

339 

7 

5 

185 

723" 

1666 

379 

387 

9 

4 

206 

974 

1676 

405 

399 

4 

8 

171 

960 

1686 

445 

404 

6 

10 

177 

912 

1696 

422 

406 

7 

24 

166 

978 

1706 

441 

418 

4 

19 

180 

782 

1716 

332 

340 

6 

29 

178 

870 

1726 

358 

339 

1 

20 

174 

857 

1736 

361 

381 

26 

228 

873 

1746 

360 

377 

38 

229 

998 

1756 

357 

374 

39 

228 

883 

1766 

355 

399 

53  * 

281 

931 

1776 

397 

361 

41 

258 

713 

1786 

431 

422 

47 

282 

829 

1796 

476 

500 

*2 

55 

278 

795 

1806 

579 

571 

14 

63 

379 

926 

1816 

836 

767 

18 

71 

352 

1,027 

1826 

808 

726 

15 

64 

378 

1,104 

1836 

763 

714 

13 

45 

330 

1,191 

NoU.—The  yew  1626  was  one  in  which  the  pUgae  yirited  Taviftook.  The  deaths  In  that 
year  were  575,  the  average  yearly  number  in  the  preceding  nine  years  having  been  88. 
From  and  after  1653  the  register  includes  all  births,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  number 
baptised.  Up  to  1680  the  entries  were  made  in  black  letter  or  German  text,  bat  after 
that  time  the  mode  now  employed  has  been  used. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Ncgled  of  the  labjeet  of  Medieal  Statistics — Metns  of  supplying  the  requisite  infbrmfttion 
— ^Intfodnetioii  of  Vaociiuitloii — Mortality  from  Small-poz  at  different  periods  in  the 
Metropolis— In  Ireland — ^Mortality  In  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital— London  Hospital — 
St.  George's  Hospital — Bianchester  Infinnaiy — Liverpool  Infirmary — Lock  Hospital — 
Christ's  Hofpltal— Proportion  of  Cores  and  Deaths  In  St  Lake's  Hospital— Bethlem 
Hospital— Pauper  Lunatics  and  Idloto  In  England  and  Wales,  1844  and  1847— Lunatics  In 
PriTate  Asylums— Proportkms  of  Deaths  and  Cures. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that,  up  to  the  present  period,  the  sabject 
of  medical  statistics  in  this  country  has  been  little  attended  to— it 
mi^t  almost  be  said,  wholly  neglected.  In  the  volume  published  in 
1829  by  Dr.  Bisset  Hawkins,  under  the  title  of  ''  Elements  of  Medical 
Statistics,"  many  scattered  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject  hare  been 
ooUected  together  with  industry  and  ability;  but  the  extent  of  the 
materials  available  for  the  writer's  purpose  was  so  limited  that  the  work 
aawfoi  be  considered  as  at  all  affording  any  satisfactory  exposition  of 
the  subject  The  principal  value  of  Dr.  Hawkins's  labours  will  perhaps 
be  found  to  consist  in  his  having  awakened  attention  to  the  subject,  so 
that  perscms  who  possess  the  opportunity  may  undertake  the  registration 
of  fiusts  in  a  manner  which  will  enable  them  at  some  future  time  to  make 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  sum  of  our  economical  knowledge. 

Tie  hospitals  of  this  country,  so  numerous  and  so  liberally  supported, 
are  among  the  most  honourable  of  our  national  monuments.  The  feel- 
ings of  benevolence  which  prompted  their  erection  and  endowment  have 
been  shared  in  an  eminent  degree  by  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fesoon,  who  have  always  been  ready  to  devote  their  time  and  skill  to 
the  relief  of  the  miseries  of  such  of  their  fellow-creatures  as  are  found 
within  their  walls.  These  institutions  are  also  highly  esteemed  as  schools 
for  surgical  and  medical  practice ;  so  that  whenever  any  medical  office 
attached  to  an  hospital  is  vacant,  it  it  usually  made  an  object  of  honour^ 
able  contest  who  shall  fulfil  its  gratuitous  duties ;  and  by  this  means  it 
most  commonly  happens  that  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons  in  this 
country  are  among  the  most  skilfi^  practitioners  of  the  age. 

For  ting  reason,  the  records  of  our  public  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  if 
kept  with  r^^arity  and  upon  any  uniform  plan,  could  not  fail  to  afford 
a  fidr  and  perfect  view  of  the  progress  of  the  curative  science  in  this 
country ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  tiiat  being  made  aware  by  means  of  Dr. 
Hawkins's  volume,  as  well  of  the  value  of  such  information  as  of  its 
present  scanty  amount,  those  who  have  the  direction  of  these  establish- 
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ments  will  be  careful  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  With  very  few  exceptions,  hospitals  in  this  coimtry  derive  their 
origin  and  draw  their  support  from  private  sources,  for  which  reason 
they  are  under  no  sort  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  Government ;  and 
although  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  readiness  of  those  by  whom 
their  affairs  are  conducted  to  communicate  freely  whatever  information 
may  come  within  their  reach,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  authority  to 
direct  any  record  of  facts  according  to  a  prescribed  form,  by  which  means 
alone  the  full  value  can  be  given  to  information  of  that  nature. 

The  disadvantage  of  our  present  state  of  ignorance  upon  this  subject 
has  been  well  stated  by  Dr.  Hawkins  in  the  following  words : — "  No 
one  can  be  more  deeply  aware  than  myself  of  the  difficulties  and  even 
dangers  of  the  subject ;  of  the  dubious  authenticity  and  frequent  fluc- 
tuation of  the  necessary  details ;  and  of  the  precarious  nature  of  any 
general  principles  attempted  to  be  framed  out  of  facts,  which  have,  for 
the  most  part,  endured  the  test  of  only  a  few  years,  and  which  have  only 
recently  become  the  object  of  inquiry  or  scrutiny.  But  an  extensive 
assemblage  and  classification  of  such  facts  possess  an  historical  and  local 
value,  whatsoever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  reasonings  deduced  from  them. 
Independently  of  the  light  which  this  study  throws  upon  medical  science, 
it  afibrds  the  most  valuable  illustrations  of  the  history,  manners,  and 
customs  of  mankind,  and  a  just  criterion  of  the  progressive  or  retrograde 
movements  of  society." 

The  foregoing  remarks  appear  necessary,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
unsatisfactory  amount  of  information  which  it  is  possible  to  bring  together 
in  the  present  work  upon  this  interesting  branch  of  inquiry.  Small  as 
that  amount  in  reality  is,  it  is  yet  greater  in  quantity,  and  more  precise 
in  its  details,  than  is  to  be  foimd  in  any  work  hitherto  published — a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  owing  to  the  ready  and  kind  assistance  that  has  been 
afforded  by  the  governors  and  medical  officers  of  some  of  the  hospitals 
in  the  metropolis  and  chief  provincial  towns. 

The  introduction  of  vaccination  as  a  substitute  for  variolous  inocula- 
tion b  an  improvement  which  properly  belongs  to  the  present  centiuy. 
The  discovery,  that,  by  thus  inducing  a  very  mild  complaint,  the  means 
of  escaping  a  most  formidable  disease  would  be  secured,  if  not  to  abso- 
lute certainty,  yet  to  such  a  degree  as  to  remove  from  the  mind  all 
dread  of  its  vi^tation,  was  made  in  1798,  but  although  the  attention  of 
the  medical  world  was  immediately  excited  in  the  most  intense  degree 
to  the  subject,  it  required  several  years  of  experience  before  the  value 
of  the  discovery  was  fully  recognised  by  medical  practitioners,  and  before 
the  public  were  sufficiently  weaned  from  their  previous  prejudices,  to 
avail  themselves  to  any  extent  of  the  blessing.  It  was  not  until  1808, 
ten  years  after  the  first  introduction  of  the  vaccine  practice,  that  the 
medical  officers  of  the  Small  Pox  Hospital  in  London  ceased  to  inoculate 
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oat'patienta  for  the  small-pox ;  and  so  slowly  did  the  perfect  conviction 
of  tbe  valoe  of  the  substitute  make  its  way  in  their  minds,  that  it  was 
not  uutil  Jtme,  1822,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Dr.  Jenner's 
diacorery,  that  the  practioe  of  inoculatmg  was  discontinued  within  the 
walla  of  that  hospital. 

Those  persoofi  who  are  old  enongb  to  carry  back  their  recollection  to 
years  befiH«  this  discovery  was  made,  or  who  have  dace  visited  densely- 
peopled  countries  in  which  small-pox  has  prevailed,  will  readily  admit 
the  happy  efiects  of  vaccination.  Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  mankind 
is  subjected,  at  least  in  temperate  re^ons,  there  is  not  one  which,  in 
modem  times,  has  proved  bo  desolating  as  small-pox.  A  reference  to 
tbe  following  statement,  compiled  from  the  Weekly  Bills  of  Mortality 
during  130  years,  embracing  a  period  both  before  and  since  tbe  sub- 
■titotion  of  cow-pox,  will  exhibit  at  one  view  the  extent  both  of  the 
mi%ry  which  the  old  disease  caused,  and  of  the  relief  which  society  is 
experiencing  from  tbe  adoption  of  its  milder  substitute  : — 

Sfirtrrnf  if  tin  Total  Attr^i  Moriaia^,  and  the  Avtragt  Martalfty  a: 
■tJUbi  Ik  WtrUy  SilU  cf  Mortality^  al  diffemt  Feriodi  uuc  Ai 
BiglileBiA  Ct^my ;  Aama^  ths  pnpartiim  tf  Dtnlla  /nm  Small-poz  ai 
Ifmwtberw  <f  Ar  PapuJaiiait  eowprrhended  KUhim  tha  Maid  Dittrut  at  4C 
ratim  H  Aepratml  Cmtmry. 


Htd^. 


27,361 
S6.04r 
36,060 

aa,Mg 

19,S17 
19,177 
1B,B!I1 
19,061 


It  is  sufficiently  remarkable  that  in  tbe  district  comprised  within  the 
Weekly  Bills  of  Mortality,  the  deaths  were  greater  in  the  year  1800  than 
they  had  been  in  any  one  year  during  the  century,  with  the  exception  of 
1740,  and  that  up  to  1801  incluMve,  the  burials  were,  scarcely  with  an 
exception,  in  excess  over  the  births ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  since  that 
period,  there  has  occurred  only  one  year  (1808)  in  which  the  opposite 
condition  has  not  been  experienced.  The  annual  average  number  of 
Wrths  in  the  metropolis  dnrii^  the  ten  years  from  1791  to  1800  was 
22,605.  and  the  anmial  arerage  of  bnrials  24,270,  being  in  the  propor- 
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tion  of  107  burials  to  100  births.  In  the  ten  years  fipom  1811  to  1820, 
the  annual  average  of  births  was' 28,489,  and  of  deaths  23,331,  reducing 
the  proportion  of  deaths  to  82  for  100  births.  But  this  does  not  offer 
an  accurate  gauge  of  the  comparative  mortality  of  the  two  periods,  be- 
cause there  has,  during  the  last  30  or  40  years,  arisen  a  practice  con- 
stantly increasing  among  persons  carrying  on  business  in  London  to 
reside  with  their  families  beyond  the  limit  embraced  by  the  Bills  of 
Mortality.  There,  consequently,  their  children  are  bom ;  but  many 
among  them,  the  mortal  remains  of  whose  ancestors  are  deposited  in 
burial-grounds  within  that  limit,  still  use  tiiose  receptacles  as  the  last 
resting-places  for  themselves  and  their  families,  for  which  reason  the 
births  are  diminished  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  burials.  The 
cause  here  assigned  has  operated  in  a  much  greater  degree  since  1820 
tiian  it  did  previous  to  tiiat  date,  and  it  would  be  unprofitable,  therefore, 
to  pursue  the  inquiry  to  a  later  period. 

The  preceding  statement  has  been  derived  from  the  Yearly  Bills  of 
Mortality,  as  compiled  by  the  Society  of  Parish  Clerks ;  and,  although 
entided  to  be  received  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  does  not  furnish 
so  correct  a  result  as  we  have  now  tiie  opportunity  of  obtaining  through 
the  office  of  the  Registrar-General.  The  following  figures,  which  are 
taken  firom  the  yearly  reports  of  that  department,  apply  to  the  whole 
metropolitan  district,  the  population  of  which  in  1841  was  1,915,104. 


YflUk 

1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 


Total 

MortaUty 

Proportloa 

•thslnthe 

from 

in  each  1000 

Year. 

Small-Pox. 

Deatha. 

53,546 

3,817 

71 

46,100 

634 

14 

47,156 

1,240 

26 

46,292 

1,06S 

23 

46,242 

367 

8 

49,477 

439 

9 

51,109 

1,804 

35 

48,318 

909 

19 

49,450 

257 

5 

60,442 

955 

16 

Average    49,813  1,149  23 

It  thus  appears,  that  although  of  the  above  10  years  2  were  years  in 
which  the  smiedl-pox  was  experienced  with  unusual  virulence,  the  average 
yearly  mortality  by  that  once  fearful  disease  has  been  reduced  to  1  in 
1,680  of  the  population. 

It  was  at  one  time  sanguinely  expected  that  vaccination  would  speedily 
have  eradicated  the  scourge  for  which  it  has,  in  a  great  degree,  provided 
a  mild  and  safe  substitute.  This  expectation  has  not  hitherto  been 
accomplished  ;  and  it  appears  doubtful  whether  vaccination  will  ever 
be  successfully  applied  to  such  an  extent.  Inoculation  has  been  almost 
entirely  discontinued,  so  that  medical  men  now  commonly  refuse  to  per- 
form the  operation  when  applied  to  for  that  purpose.    Still,  from  time  to 
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time,  smaU-poz  appears,  and,  up  to  the  present  period,  the  applications 
for  admiaaion  into  the  Small-pox  Hospital  on  ^e  part  of  patients  to 
wbom  the  disease  has  been  casually  communicated  are  as  numerous  as 
they  have  ever  been  during  any  part  of  the  last  fifty  years.  In  the  course 
of  that  term  the  number  so  admitted  has  been  10,977,  of  whom  the  large 
rnimber  of  2,981  haye  died,  being  in  the  proportion  of  27  to  each  100 
patients.  If  we  divide  the  whole  term  into  decennary  periods,  we  shall, 
however,  find  that  the  disease  has  of  late  put  on  a  milder  and  less  fieital 
form  than  that  in  which  its  visitations  were  made  at  the  commencement 
of  the  time  to  which  our  information  reaches,  and  if  we  examine  the  re- 
sult of  the  cases  in  the  five  years  from  1794  to  1798,  when  Dr.  Jenner's 
discovery  was  made,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mortality  was  then  in  a 
higher  ratio  than  has  since  been  experienced,  the  number  of  deaths 
having  been  371  out  of  1,156  cases,  or  in  the  proportion  of  321  to  100. 

Tern.       Admitted.  Died.  Fh>portion  of  DeMtht. 

1794  to  1803      2,007  614           90*5  in  100. 

1804  „  1818      1,390  410           30*8     ,, 

1814  „  18S3      1,336  389           S9-1     „ 

1824  „  1834      2,810  759           27*       „ 

1835  „  1844      3,494  809           23*  1      „ 

10,977        2,981  27*1     „ 

The  favourable  result  in  the  more  recent  years  can  hardly  have  been 
accidental,  for  acddents  of  this  nature  do  not  occur  in  regular  progres- 
sion through  so  long  a  period  as  fifty  years,  and  the  statement  above 
given  fully  bears  out  tiie  opinion  expre^ed  in  regard  to  the  comparative 
mildness  of  the  disorder  as  it  now  exists,  and  the  degree  in  which  medi- 
cal treatment  has  been  successfully  applied  in  arresting  its  ravages. 

The  Report  of  the  Census  Commissioners  for  Ireland  in  1841  contains 
an  elaborate  paper  by  Mr.  Wilde,  upon  the  deaths  occurring  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  10  years  ending  6  June,  1841, 
from  which  the  following  table  has  been  compiled,  showing  the  number 
of  deaths  from  small-pox,  and  the  proportion  which  they  bore  to  the 
total  deaths  in  each  years. 

Mortality    Proportion  of  Deaths 
Ihmi  from  SmaU'Pm 

TMia.  TotaL  SnaU-Pta.    In  oaeh  1000  DoitlM. 

1831-2        148,539  7,189  4S 

1833  94,713  4,329  45 

1834  96,623  4,852  50 

1835  101,961  5,809  SJ 

1836  123,114  6,465  M 

1837  141,688  7,102  JO 

1838  130,222  7,150  55 

1839  140,239  6,704  *7 

1840  141,536  6,254  ** 
iSmoathB)  1841  68,739  2,152  ^ 


ToUl    1,187,374  58,006 
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The  death,  fiom  amaU-pox  during  the  same  period  m  t^<»g^°[ 
Dablin.  amounted  to  1,875.  Uie  total  deaths  having  been  49,580.  show- 
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and  in  the  concluding  five  years  of  the  series,  the  average  has  been  only 
7*28  per  cent  ;  whereas,  in  other  general  hospitals  of  this  metropolis, 
which  enjoy  the  advantage  of  medical  and  surgical  skill  on  the  part  of 
their  officers  in  nowise  inferior  to  that  of  the  officers  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, the  average  rate  of  mortality  has,  in  the  period  of  fifteen  years, 
exceeded  9f  per  cent,  being  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  three  deaths  to 
two.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mortality  during  the  same  period  in  the 
Infirmary  of  Liverpool  has  been  even  smaller  than  that  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital :  the  average  being  only  6*91  per  cent 
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one  of  the  best-regulated  hospitals  in  the  kingdom,  is  fully  accounted  for 
by  the  severity  of  the  acddents  to  which  the  labouring  population  of  that 
town  are  liable.  From  this  cause  it  happened,  that  out  of  87  deaths 
that  occurred  in  the  infirmary  in  the  second  half  of  1844,  54  persons 
died  within  24  hours  after  their  admission. 

An  unfavourable  opinion  might  be  at  first  suggested  by  the  following 
statement  of  the  number  of  patients  who  have  died,  and  of  those  who 
have  been  cured,  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  during  each  decennary  period  of 
the  present  century.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  plans  pur- 
sued in  this  hospital,  established  for  the  treatment  of  one  particular  dis- 
ease, have  undergone  considerable  alteration  during  this  time ;  and  that 
although  the  proportion  of  fatal  cases  occurring  in  the  hospital  may  have 
increased  through  the  abandonment  of  a  course  of  practice  which  more 
speedily  removed  the  specific  disease,  and  occasioned  the  discharge  of 
the  patients  from  the  hospital,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
remedies  formerly  applied  with  apparentiy  such  good  results,  impaired 
the  constitution,  and  produced  a  tendency  to  various  chronic  disorders, 
which,  in  many  cases,  tended  to  shorten  life,  and  in  yet  more  rendered 
existence  miserable. 


Yem. 


1801  to  1810 
1811  „  1820 
1821  „  1890 
1831  „  1840 
1841  ,,  1844 
(four  yean.) 
1845  „   1849 


I 


Admittfld. 


4,%8 
5,392 
5,354 
5,289 
1,852 

3,481 


26,336 


Died. 


57 
38 
47 
50 
3 

3 


Cimd« 


3,558 
4,001 
3,727 
4,512 
1,739 

2,804 


198 


20,341 


Centedmal 
Proportion. 


Dettbi. 


1'147 
0-704 
0-877 
0-945 
0-162 

0-086 


0-740 


Corai. 


71-6 
74«2 
69-6 
85-3 
93-9 

80-5 


77-2 


Among  the  tables  compiled  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  which  are  appended  to 
the  Supplementary  Report  of  the  Factory  Commissioners,  is  a  return 
of  the  number  of  children  in  Christ's  Hospital,  and  of  the  number  of 
deaths  that  have  occurred,  in  each  year,  for  twenty  years  from  1813  to 
1833.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  return  how  exceedingly  small  the  rate 
of  mortality  has  been  in  the  establishment  throughout  that  period.  This 
drcumstance  is  highly  creditable  to  the  institution,  and  shows  how  very 
instrumental  in  preserving  life  during  the  years  of  childhood  are  **  sub* 
stantial  clothing,  an  abundance  of  wholesome  food,  good  lodging, 
healthful  exercise  in  the  hours  allowed  for  recreation,  and  immediate 
attention  on  the  first  appearance  of  ackness  under  the  care  of  skilful 
medical  men."  These  are  favourable  circumstances,  which  have  at- 
tended the  institution  in  an  equal  degree  throughout  the  period  embraced 
in  the  table,  and  we  must  therefore  seek  for  some  other  reason  to  account 
for  the  yet  more  gratifying  fact,  that,  small  as  the  rate  of  mortality  has 
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been  during  the  whole  twenty  years,  there  has  been  a  constant  tendency 
to  its  decrease,  so  that  in  the  latter  years  of  the  series  still  fewer  deaths 
hare  oocorred  than  did  during  the  earlier  years : — 


Tear  to 


1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 


1819 
1890 
1821 
18SS 
1828 


Nomberof 
Childxen. 


DmUu. 


1,019 
1,010 
1,031 
1,083 
1,087 


7 

6 

14 

11 

13 


5,130 


1,088 
1,063 
1,029 
1,046 
1,028 


5,193 


51 


12 
6 

11 
9 
6 
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Yew  to 
Euter. 


1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 


1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 


Ntimberof 
Childnm. 


1,046 
1,070 
1,085 
1,107 
1,104 


5,412 


1,110 
1,126 
1,145 
1,156 
1,133 


5,670 


DwUia. 


14 
4 

10 
9 
3 


40 


12 
7 
5 
7 
5 


36 


It  thus  appears,  that  in  the  first  five  years,  viz.,  from  1814  to  1818, 
the  annual  mortality  was  1  in  100 ;  that  in  the  next  five  years,  from 
1819  to  18S8,  the  rate  was  only  1  in  118 ;  that  in  the  five  years  from 
1824  to  1828,  it  was  further  diminished  to  1  in  135  ;  and  that  in  the 
last  qmnquennial  period  from  1829  to  1833,  the  annual  mortality  was 
no  greater  than  1  in  157^  of  the  children. 

During  the  whole  period  embraced  by  the  table,  the  children  in  Christ's 
Hospital  continued  under  the  same  management  as  regards  clothing, 
lodgmg,  and,  in  fact,  every  principal  circumstance  which  apparently  could 
exert  any  influence  upon  the  rate  of  their  mortality,  with  the  esception 
of  some  little  change  of  diet  in  the  partial  substitution  of  vegetable  for 
animal  food.  The  length  of  time  and  the  numbers  embraced  bj  die 
retom,  forbid  the  belid  that  the  favourable  result  has  been  fbe  eieet 
of  acddent ;  and  if  we  conrider  that  the  ori^lly  low  rate  of  wntafity 
has  been  rendered  more  and  more  favourable  in  each  raeeeedSog  §Me 
years,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  account  for  the  drcnmftanee  bjr  asjr  <i(lier 
supposition  than  that  of  an  advance  towards  a  more  rstianal  9Mk  <# 
diacipline,  both  moral  and  medical,  than  was  praetiaed  in  CunMr  pcmiik. 

lie  fitvourable  circumstances  shown  by  Dr.  Mitdbcll  te  4(i^  im  1km 
imtitiitioo  during  20  years  to  1833,  are  atffl  espnoM^d^  «(  «^^ 

firom  the  Sallowing  figures : — 


Y«vto 


18S4 
1885 
1836 
1837 
1888 
1889 


Nunbc?  of 
ditldmii. 


1,1^ 
1,168 
1,121 
1,126 
1,134 
1,150 


6,843 


12 
13 
8 
9 
8 
8 


TMTt* 


56 


1840 
1841 
I84a     I 
1841     i 
1844 
184»     > 


1. 
1 


Mr 
t 

4 


■M"B*^)^«B 
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In  1840  several  deaths  occurred  from  measles  and  scarlet  fever, 
which  latter  disease  was  also  very  &tal  in  the  year  ending  Easter  1845. 

The  following  abstract  is  made  from  a  very  interesting  statement 
furnished  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  by  the  oflBcers  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  for  Lunatics.  This  abstract  presents,  upon  the  whole,  a  con- 
solatory view  of  the  progress  of  science  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 


PATIENTS  DEEMED  CURABLE. 


MALES. 

FEMALES. 

PERIODS. 

Admitted, 
including  the 

Patients 
remaining  at 

thecom> 

meneementof 

each  Period. 

Cared. 

Died. 

Centedmal 
Proportion. 

Admitted, 
incladingtne 

Phtienta 
remaining  at 

the  com- 
mencement of 
each  Period. 

Corwi. 

Died. 

Centesimal 
Proportion. 

Oued. 

Died. 

Cured. 

Died. 

1751  to  1760 
1761  „  1770 
1771  ,.  1780 
1781  „  1790 
1791  „  1800 
1801  „  1810 
1811  „  1820 
1821  „  1830 
1831  „  1834 
1835  „  1844 

225 

355 

425 

554 

967 

1,234 

1,260 

1,083 

356 

856 

100 
133 
183 
193 
319 
402 
344 
360 
147 
389 

16 

28 

30 

71 

146 

218 

133 

58 

18 

66 

44*4 
37-4 
43-0 
34-8 
33-0 
32-5 
27-4 
33-2 
41-3 
45-4 

7-1 

7-9 

7-0 

13-0 

15-1 

17-6 

10*5 

5-3 

5-0 

7-7 

510 

668 

808 

904 

1,496 

1,700 

1,558 

1,327 

497 

1,270 

249 
284 
326 
355 
630 
717 
604 
548 
223 
673 

24 
49 
83 
39 
92 
M 
72 
48 
26 
63 

48-8 
42-5 
40-3 
39-2 
42-1 
42-1 
38-7 
41-3 
44-8 
53*0 

4-7 
7-3 
2-8 
4*3 
61 
5-6 
4-6 
3*6 
5-2 
4-9 

Total  No.  1 

admitted,  \ 

6,874    J 

2,570 

784 

37-3 

11-4 

Total  No.  \ 
admitted,   » 
10,052     J 

4,609 

532 

45*8 

5-3 

PATIENTS  DEEMED  INCURABLE. 


1754  to  1760 

15 

2 

4 

13-3 

26*6 

39 

2 

5 

5-1 

12-8 

1761  „  1770 

17 

•  • 

3 

•  1 

17-6 

31 

•  • 

6 

. . 

19-3 

1771  „  1780 

15 

•  • 

2 

• 

13-3 

29 

1 

9 

3-4 

31-0 

1781  „  1790 

37 

•  • 

9 

■ 

24-8 

56 

1 

5 

1-8 

9-0 

1791  „  1800 

77 

1 

22 

1" 

3 

28-5 

117 

4 

45 

3-4 

38-4 

1801  „  1810 

70 

•  • 

21 

•  * 

30-0 

93 

2 

29 

2-1 

31-1 

1811  „  1820 

79 

.  • 

31 

•  t 

39*2 

116 

.  • 

47 

•  • 

40-5 

1821  „  1830 

84 

•  • 

32 

• 

38-1 

99 

3 

40 

30 

40-4 

1831  „  1834 

70 

•  • 

23 

• 

32-8 

78 

•  • 

19 

•  • 

24-3 

1835  „  1844 

79 

2 

28 

2*5 

35*4 

95 

2 

27 

2-1 

28-4 

ToUl  No.  ] 

Total  No.  1 

admitted,   » 

5 

175 

1-9 

68-3 

admitted,  > 

15 

232 

4*2 

64-8 

256     1 

358     j 

under  the  most  distressing  form  in  which  it  visits  our  rac«.  The  table 
has  been  made  in  two  divisions — one  of  patients  deemed  curable,  the 
other  of  patients  deemed  incurable.  The  numbers  embraced  in  the  last 
category  are  too  few  to  admit  of  any  reasoning  in  regard  to  them,  but 
this  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  table  of  curable  patients.  The 
period  embraced  by  the  table  is  94  years,  extending  from  1751,  when 
the  hospital  was  founded,  to  1844,  during  which  time  17,540  patients 
were  admitted,  of  whom  16,926  were  deemed  curable.  Of  this  number 
7179  have  been  cured,  and  1316  have  died— the  average  centesimal 
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proportion  of  cores  being,  among  the  males,  37*3,  and  among  the 
females,  45-8;  while  the  deaths  have  heen  11*4  amoDg  males,  Wad  53 
amcmg  females. 

Some  points  in  the  foregoing  table  require  explanation.  It  vill  he 
seen  that  in  the  30  years  which  occurred  between  1781  and  1810  a  con- 
siderahle  decrease  in  the  number  of  cures  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  deatbs  were  experienced  among  the  male  patients,  while  no  such  irre- 
gularity appears  in  the  case  of  the  females.  In  the  10  years  between 
1801  and  1811  the  male  cures,  which  between  1771  and  1780  had  been 
43  per  cent,  were  diminished  to  32^  per  cent. ;  and  the  deaths,  which 
in  the  earlier  period  bad  been  no  more  than  7  per  cent.,  were  increased 
to  17i  per  cent.  On  referring  this  subject  to  the  medical  officers  of  the 
hospital,  we  received  the  following  explanation: — "The  increase  of 
deaths  among  the  males  during  the  period  between  1781  and  1800  is 
attributed  to  the  relaxation  of  the  rule  of  not  admitting  any  patient  who 
appeared  to  be  in  too  weak  a  state  of  bodily  health  to  take  medicines 
proper  for  tbeir  lunacy,  or  requiring  the  attendance  of  a  nurse,  and 
which  rule,  subsequent  to  1610,  was  as  strictly  enforced  as  it  bad  for- 
merly beeanp  to  1781." 

The  proportion  of  cures  in  the  first  and  last  decennary  periods  were 
more  &vourab1e  than  in  any  other  period  of  the  hke  duration.  The 
fiiTonrable  proportions  fell  in  the  20  yeai^  following  1760,  and  then 
occurred  the  relaxation  as  to  the  admisaon  of  patients  which  has  already 
been  explained.  Subsequently  to  1811  a  more  farourahle  result  has 
been  obtained,  and  from  1820  this  improvement  has  been  experienced 
in  a  still  greater  degree.  On  this  subject,  the  gentlemen  to  whose  ex- 
planations reference  has  already  been  made,  say, — "It  is  probable  that 
the  decreased  number  of  deaths  since  1810  may  be  attributed  to  a  grow- 
ing improvement  among  the  lower  classes  as  rt^ards  their  personal 
habita,  and  to  an  increased  degree  of  skill  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
by  the  luedica.!  officers."  These  causes  are  each  of  them  of  a  gratifying 
BMore.  Let  ns  hope,  as  regards  the  first  mentioned,  that  through  the 
Bootinued  intellectnal  and  moral  advancement  of  the  labouring  classes, 
the;  may  be  weaned  from  those  habits  of  intemperance  wlricb  hitherto 
have  fermed  tiieir  chief  reproach,  and  which  but  too  frequently  have  led 
•o  tfco""  ■twrntims  of  mmd  which  have  peopled  our  lunatic  asyluma. 
Tliat  til.'  greaUT  miinbtr  of  patients  admitted  into  the  hospital  have  beta 
^njB^Ba,  arieea,  no  dtiiibt,  from  the  circumstance  that  insanity  frequo^  , 
•JlowB   upon  diUd-bearing.    The  proportion  of  cures  baa  alM  tes     i 
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an  earlier  period  any  inquiry  conoeming  the  result  of  the  cases  admitted 
into  thi  establbhment  The  following  table  contains  a  statement  for 
each  year,  from  1820  to  1849,  inclusive  : — 


MALES. 

CaaUahnal  wayac 

tloas  ia  qala- 
queanlal  pirlada. 

iadudlag  tba 

■nmbar  icmaiaiag 

at  the  begfai^g 

FEMALES. 

tloMiaqulB- 
quaaafal  period^ 

iaelitdlag  tba    ' 
■tmbar  laomiaiaK 
at  the  bcgtaaiac 
o»  aacn  pciloa. 

YCMI. 

Adnht^. 

iMludlag  tha 

Patlwli  rMBala- 

lag  at  tha 

of  tfia  flm  yaar. 

Corad. 

Died. 

Admltiad, 

Ineladiaglha 

PktiMto  raouJs- 

of  Ifaa  flrat  yaar. 

Cared. 

Died. 

Cored. 

Died. 

Cured. 

Died. 

1820 

167 

28 

71 

180 

37 

^\ 

1821 

65 

25 

2 

85 

23 

m 
t 

1822 

58 

23 

5 

29*8 

5- 

114 

49 

8 

34-8 

5-9 

1823 

60 

24 

4 

98 

52 

4 

1824 

69 

25 

a) 

94 

38 

») 

1825 

77 

31 

^\ 

108 

43 

7\ 

1826 

69 

26 

1 

99 

47 

8 

1827 

68 

26 

11 

37-1 

7-1 

88 

40 

4 

42*2 

4-5 

1828 

89 

44 

6 

120 

68 

3 

1829 

81 

56 

8 

119 

73 

7j 

1890 

87 

39 

^\ 

123 

76 

^\ 

1831 

87 

35 

10 

137 

63 

3 

1832 

63 

23 

5 

33-7 

6-6 

101 

71 

^l 

46*2 

3*2 

1833 

64 

25 

4 

127 

59 

71 

1834 

107 

50 

10 

lis 

65 

«) 

1835 

114 

40 

^\ 

148 

72 

IM 

1836 

121 

51 

11 

149 

87 

13 

1837 

127 

60 

13 

35-79 

7-51 

184 

97 

14 

48-07 

6-03 

1838 

126 

55 

10 

169 

120 

10 

1839 

122 

56 

12  J 

178 

86 

10 

1840 

152 

69 

12  \ 

198 

111 

iM 

1841 

117 

61 

23 

174 

99 

15 

1842 

140 

62 

15 

38- 

9-22 

204 

106 

7 

45-49 

5*60 

1843 

119 

57 

13 

177 

105 

12 

1844 

133 

60 

12 

< 

172 

72 

16) 

1845 

122 

63 

12  \ 

211 

120 

iM 

1846 

142 

67 

5 

171 

96 

10 

1847 

138 

73 

11 

40-52 

5*45 

191 

112 

11 

44-80 

5-11 

1848 

140 

84 

10 

190 

83 

13 

1849 

150 

70 

10  j 

194 

106 

h) 

Reckoning  males  and  females  together,  the  centesimal  proportions  of 
cures  and  deaths  in  the  quinquennial  periods  have  been — 


Teua. 

Cored. 

Died. 

1820  to  1824 

32-8 

5-5 

1825  „  1829 

40- 

5-6 

1830  „  1834 

41- 

4-6 

1835  „  1839 

42-76 

6-67 

1840  „  1844 

42-29 

7-15 

1845  „  1849 

42*94 

2-25 

All  patients  who  are  admitted  on  the  curable  establishment  of  Bethlem 
Hospital,  and  who  are  not  discharged  cured  or  otherwise  within  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  their  admission,  are  discharged  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  unless  tiiere  be  a  prospect  of  their  cure,  in  which  case  they 
are  retained  in  tiie  hospital. 
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The  result  of  the  7595  patients  admitted  into  Bethlem  Hospital 
daring  the  30  years  from  IS2"(.)  184'.i. 'iistinguinliing  the  eexes,  and 
dividing  the  patients  into  the  three  claaaes  of  curable,  incurable,  and 
criminal  lunatics,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table : — 


Frc 

n.i«ou, 

IMBlncluri... 

CoTMm. 

Incirabl™. 

Kt]<«. 

f™i* 

ToUI. 

aa«. 

Fenuln. 

ToUI. 

into.   iaeliulfoE    tboK   oot  on 
leavrofabpno J 

29 

4,163 

e,»43 

96 

41 
101 

69 

S,e08        4,^15 

7,023 

124 

143 

266 

■"?'=r;-. 

iDCOTtd 

Bri*qu«lofMn>da      .      .     . 
CeotftltiKeiit  Md  no  rsport 

1,3U 

69 
501 

a,226 
l,ia7 

60 
ia4 

3,569 

1  759 
158 
908 
75 

'm5 

aoi 

7 
6 
46 

"40 

24 

4 
19 

"36 

31 

4 
43 

1 

15S 
3 

Ouloolnv.   ...'... 

"76 

a,so3 

4,315 

7,033 

lai 

143 

S66 

*p»i 

»1.MU> 

IMllaclul 

<». 

CrimJB^ 

Tol^ 

U^-. 

r«nMlm. 

TO..I. 

Ud«. 

P.BUW 

TM. 

BHuiB*d  In  bo^td  UtJuiu«Ty,l 
lliM.    ipcludliiK    UioM    out   <m} 

l,«VC  of -bMIIC* 1 

Adnitteil 

41 

aoi 

9 
55 

256 

98 
3,076 

loa 

4,319 

aoo, 

7.39S 

S12|           64 

306 

3,174 

4,421 

7,595 

Divhmrgcd  :- 

Cored 

lofored 

By  rBiowl  of  friend!      .     .     . 

C<ni>  ■iHMQt,  and  no  report    . 
BcmOTod  by  orJer  of  Uiicre- 1 

UryofState / 

F«p<d 

58 

:: 

90 

38 
16 

S6 
3 

20 
3 

"il2 

1,408 
63B 

25 
SO 

2sa 
3 

2,278 
1   131 

108 

61 

9G4 

6 
179 

3,686 

1,766 

aoi 

914 
76 
20 

532 

8 

InboiplUl 

93 
MS 

«4 

306 

3,174 

4,421 

7,695 

In  the  year  1844  there  were  discharged  260  patients.     The  length  of 
time  in  which  they  had  remained  in  the  hospital,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
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atances  under  which  tbey  were  discharged,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table :— 


Tlmd 

Cond. 

^^'•^ 

D1^. 

U«»Kd. 

Hoiplld. 

M. 

y. 

T«. 

M. 

r.  |TM. 

M. 

y. 

Tot. 

M. 

p. 

Tot. 

M. 

F. 

To.. 

Imontb   .     . 

3        „       .     . 

5  "       '     ' 

6  „       .      . 

7  „       .     . 

9        »       •     - 
10       „      .     . 

la      «     ■    ■ 
IS       „      .    . 
u      "     .    . 

15  „       .     . 

16  „       .     ■ 

17  „       .     . 

18  „       -     . 
IB        «       -     - 
SO        „       .     . 

31  „       ■     ■ 

32  „       .     . 

33  kod  apwords 

17 
9 

10 
6 

'i 

-4 

'5 

11 
10 

7 
& 

7 

a 
3 

8 

ii 

ao 

90 
13 
5 

8 

9 
2 
13 

i 
'i 

1 
'i 

'a 
"i 

3 
3 

2 

8 

3 

1 

i 

6 

4 
6 

1 
3 

3 

i 

:: 

2 

1 

4 

a 

1 

a 
1 

7 
4 
2 

a 

1 

16 

1 
1 

'i 

si 

'i 

1 
'i 

S 

14 
6 

'4 

'a 

jfl 

70 

133 

■= 

5 

IS 

11 

Sfi 

e 

13 

19 

« 

50 

76 

The  number  of  luntUics  and  idiote  chargeable  to  the  parishes  of 
England  and  Wales,  in  the  month  of  August,  1844,  was  ascert^ned 
to  be  OS  follows : — 


LUNATIca 

inioTS.             1 

u^. 

?«.!«. 

ToUl. 

Hd« 

F.m.]-. 

TgtaL 

3,356 
443 
103 

4,294 
643 
134 

7,650 

1,086 

237 

3,636 
229 
lOS 

4,066 
229 
117 

7,702 
4M 
222 

3,902 

8,071 

8,S73 

8,970 

4,412 

8,382 

In  589  VjHobm 
Under  Loral  Aota 
OtharplMM   .     . 


Of  the  above  17,355  persons,  there  were  maintained — 

Main.  Femiln. 

In  County  LmuUo  Aqrlomi 2,003  2,331 

In  lieoiwd  UosM* 1,319  1,629 

Id  Union  VorkbiNiMa 2,088  2,S93 

Vlth  thdr  Mend*,  or  •ImrhBra .     .     .      .     3,254  2,790 

In  otlm  pUcca,  not  in  onion 308  351 

7,872  9,483 


4,324 
2,948 
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Their  ages  were — 

NotexoMdiDf  6jem 8 

5  to  10  yean 56 

10  M  90      „        978 

90„30„         8,3S5 

30„40„         8,783 

40  „  50      ,.         8,612 

50„60„         2,723 

60  „  70      „        1,727 

70  and  upwaida  .     •     .     •     • 729 

16,896 
The  ages  not  aacertained  of  tliete  attimatod  Ibr ) 

other  placet  not  in  union /        ^^ 

17,355 

If  to  those  chargeaUe  to  parishes  we  add  4072  private  patients,  iiz.j 
2161  males  and  1911  females,  we  have  a  total  of  21,427  individuals  in 
England  and  Wales  declared  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  or  1  in  775  of  the 
population. 

A  further  report  of  the  Commisaoners  in  Lunacy  was  made  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  June,  1847,  in  which  was  given  a  summary  of 
pauper  lunatics  and  idiots  in  England  and  Wales  on  the  1st  January 
of  that  year,  viz. : — 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Lunatiei 4,499  5,930  10,439 

Idioti 3,637  3,999  7,686 

8,136  9,929  18,06$ 

Of  the  above  there  were — 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

In  County  LonaticAsylania  and  Hofpitala     2,397  2,745  5,142 

In  Licenaed  Houses 1,657  2,104  3,761 

In  Union  Workhonses 2,056  2,573  4,631 

With  their  friends,  or  elsewhere  .        ..     1,965  2,453  4,418 

I.oth„pl««.notin»i»{^^<-      :_^  __J  _Z 

8,136       9,929      18,065 

Their  ages  were — 

Not  exceeding  5  years 4 

From  5  to  10  years 51 

^    10„20     ^ 916 

»    »  w  30      „ 3,504 

n80„40      „ 4,087 

n    40  „  50      „ 3,927 

„    50  „  60      „.     ..•..•••*  2,963 

n    60  „  70      „ 1,7S4 

„    70  and  upwards 776 

17,952 
The  ages  not  ascertained  of  those  in  places  not  1 
in  onion / 

18,065 

e2 
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The  total  number  of  persons  of  unsound  mind  in  England  and  Wales 
at  the  above  date  was  26,516,  thus  distributed : — 

1.  In  County  Asylums,  Hospitals,  and  Licensed  Houses,  sutjected)  .^  nog 

to  the  ^dsitations  of  the  Commissioners j  * 

2.  In  Bethlem,  and  in  Naval  and  Military  Hospitals  not  subjected  |        g^ 

to  such  visitations J 

3.  Paupers  in  Union  Workhouses  and  places  under  local  Acts  .     .     .  8,986 

4.  Paupers  in  Gilbert  Unions,  and  other  places  not  in  union     ...  176 

5.  Single  Patients  found  lunatic  by  inquisition 307 

6.  Single  Patients  in  private  houses,  in  charge  of  persons  receiving  1  .^ 

profits J 

7.  Excess  of  Pauper  Patients  In  Workhouses,  tec 3,053 

8.  Criminals  in  Gaob 32 

26,516 


The  per  centage  proportions  of  cures  and  deaths  occurring  in  county 
and  other  public  lunatic  asylums,  during  the  five  years  1840  to  1844, 
were  as  follows : — 


Bedford 15-9  10-5 

Chester 30*1  II'S 

Cornwall 13*4  7*9 

I>orset 15*6  12*2 

Gloucester 31*7  10*7 

Kent 7*5  10*7 

Lancaster 16*6  13*2 

Leicester 36*1  11-3 

Middlesex 6*7  9*1 

Norfolk 13-3  19*1 

Nottingham 24*6  9*2 

Stafford 21*  13*7 


County  AMjlnm.  ^^ 

Suffolk 16*1 

York,  West  Riding.     .     .    17*1 
Bristol,  St.  Peter's  Hospital   90*3 


Exeter 47*6 

Lincoln 17*9 

Liverpool 62-7 

Northampton     ....  30-3 

Wameford,  near  Oxford    .  22-4 

York  Asylum     ....  7-9 

Friend's  Retreat,  York      .  8*2 


Yevly 
DeiOha. 

10*8 

13*6 

19*7 


12*4 

15- 

16*7 

14* 
7*5 
6*8 
5*7 


The  return  fipom  the  Glasgow  Lunatic  Asylum,  during  27  years  from 
1814  to  1840,  show  the  following  results: — 


Yean. 

Admitted. 

Cored. 

RelieYtd. 

Discharged. 

Died. 

Proportion  of 
DoOhi.* 

1814  to  1818 

387 

151 

85 

32 

17 

•  • 

1819  „  1823 

427 

176 

94 

90 

55 

10*39 

1824  „  1828 

400 

172 

105 

65 

49 

9*53 

1829  „  1833 

462 

217 

132 

37 

60 

10*25 

1834  „  1838 

534 

252 

130 

64 

70 

10*40 

1839  &  1840 

280 

144 

55 

28 

27 

6*17 

*  Including  the  number  remaining  in  the  Asylum  at  the  beginning  of  each  period. 
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OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


Change  in  relmtiTe  proportions  of  Agriculturists,  Traders,  &c.,  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Great  Britain— Employment  of  Adult  Males  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1831— 
Oceopations  of  Population  of  Great  Britain,  1841— Proportions  in  each  County  of 
England,  1811,  1821,  1831,  and  1841— Numerical  Order  of  Counties  relatively  to  each 
other  at  different  periods — Division  of  Agricultural  Population — Occupiers — Labourers 
— Great  Britain  and  Ireland— Proportions  employed  in  1831  and  1841  in  raising  food — 
Advantage  of  knowing  the  proportions  into  which  Population  is  divided — Failure  of 
attempts  to  ascertain  this  in  the  earlier  enumerations— Result  of  the  attempt  in  1841 — 
Excise  Licenses  granted  for  exercising  certain  branches  of  business  —  Division  of 
Employments  in  Ireland,  1841— Domestic  Servants  in  United  Kingdom— Employment 
of  Adult  Males  in  United  Kingdom  in  1841— Employment  in  Textile^Manufactures — 
In  Factories — In  Mines — In  manufacture  of  Metals— Occupations  of  People  in  France 
of  Land-owners — Division  of  the  Soil. 


A  CHANGE  has  for  some  time  been  going  forward  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  who  are  employed  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  or  in  trade,  manufactures,  &c. 

Hie  following  table  will  show  the  yariations  of  this  kind,  as  exhibited 
in  Great  Britain  by  the  three  decennary  enumerations  preceding  that  of 
1841:— 

Statement  cf  the  Nwmben  amd  Oeetqaatioiu  of  Familiet  m  England,  Waki,  and 
I  the  Yean  1811, 1821,  and  1831,  according  to  the  Fopulation  Returns  ofthoee  Year$ 
;  ahommg  alao  Ute  Fr€portion$  qfeadi  Ctasa  in  CenJteeinud  FarU. 


En^and 


Scotland 


Great 
Britain 


i 
•i 
i 


Atth« 
end  of 
Ifayin 

6Mb 

Ymt. 


1811 
1821 
1831 

1811 
1821 
1831 

1811 
1821 
1831 

1811 
1821 
1831 


Total 
PamiliM. 


2,012,391 
2,346,717 
2,745,336 

129,756 
146,706 
166,538 

402,068 
447,960 
502,301 

2,544,215 
2,941,383 
3,414,175 


Employed 
in  AgTi- 
caltnre. 


Employed  In 

ManuilMtiuet, 
fce. 


697,353 
773,732 
761,348 

72,846 
74,225 
73,195 

125,799 
130,699 
126,591 

895,998 
978,656 
961,134 


923,588 
1,118,295 
1,182,912 

36,044 
41,680 
44,702 

169,417 
190,264 
207,259 

1,129,049 
1,350,239 
1,434,873 


Another 
Families. 


Agri-    Trade, 
cnltnfe.     8te. 


391,450 
454,690 
801,076 

20,866 
30,801 
48,641 

106,552 
126,997 
168,451 

518,868 

612,488 

1,018,168 


Centesimal  Faxts. 


34-7 

S3* 

27-7 

56-2 
50-6 
43*9 

31'^ 

29-2 

25-2 

35-2 
33*2 
28-2 


45-9 
47-6 
48*1 


Othen. 


19*4 
19-4 
29-2 


TotaU 


27' 
28 
26 

42 
42 
41 


7 
5 
9 

•1 
•5 
•3 


44*4 

45-9 
42-0 


16 
20 
29 


1 
9 
2 


26*6 
28*3 
33*5 

20*4 
20*9 
29*8 


100 
100 
100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
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« 

No  comparison  can  be  strictly  made  between  the  proportions  shown  by 
the  foregoing  table,  and  the  result  of  the  census  of  1841,  when  the  occu- 
pations of  the  people  were  ascertained,  not  according  to  the  number  of 
families,  but  of  individuals.  We  are  enabled,  however,  to  compare  the 
two  periods,  with  reference  to  the  occupations  of  males,  20  years  of  age 
and  upwards,  living  in  1831  and  1841,  and  the  result  cannot  be  mate- 
rially different  from  that  which  would  have  been  shown  had  the  division 
been  made  as  before  into  families. 

Ehqijuid  and  Waubs.  1831         1841 

Employed  in  agriculture  ....  31 '69  25*65 
„  in  trade,  mano&otures,  &o.  89*11  43*08 
„       otherwife 29*30       31*27 

IW  100* 


SCOTLAMD. 

Employed  in  agriculture     •     •    •    .  30*40  27*88 

9       in  trade,  Sec 43*  46*60 

,.       otherwise 26*60  25*52 


100*  100- 


Great  Bbitaih. 

Employed  in  agriculture     ....  31*51  25*93 

„       inti«de,acQ. 39*65  43*53 

otherwiae 28*84  30*54 


100*  100* 


The  woumstance  which  most  requires  to  be  noticed  in  these  state- 
ments is  the  decrease  in  the  relative  number  of  fiimilies  employed  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  In  the  course  of  30  years  the  centesimal  pro- 
portion of  such  families  has  fallen  from  35'2  to  25*9,  showing  that  the 
quantity  of  food  for  the  production  of  which  the  labour  of  seven  families 
was  formerly  employed,  is  now  produced  by  the  labour  of  five  families. 
This  is  a  fact  of  considerable  importance,  if  conadered  with  reference  to 
another  interesting  question,  that  of  the  capability  of  the  country  to 
continue  its  present  onward  course  with  respect  to  manufactures,  not- 
vrithstanding  the  physical  impossibility  under  which  it  is  placed,  of 
adding  in  any  material  degree  to  the  ext^it  of  soil  whence  the  greater 
quantity  of  food  then  needed  must  be  derived. 

The  alteration  indicated  by  the  foregoing  tables  will  appear  in  a  more 
striking  point  of  view,  if  a  calculation  be  made  of  the  positive  increase  in 
number  of  the  uunilies  in  each  of  the  three  classes,  during  the  20  years 
1811  to  1831.  It  will  then  be  seen  that,  while  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  &milies  altogether  was  after  the  rate  of  34  per  cent,  the  addition 
to  those  of  the  agricultural  class  has  been  only  7i  per  cent,  those  of  the 
trading  and  manufeu^turing  class  having  received  an  accession  to  their 
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Bomben  of  S7  per  cent,  and  tboee  of  all  other  classes  luring  been  in 
the  sane  lime  very  nearly  doubled  in  number. 

^e  fnitber  subdiTiaion  of  the  population,  as  relating  to  males 
20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  whicfa  vas  made  in  1831,  acanewbat 
varied  the  centemmal  proportioiK^  as  vill  appear  from  the  fblloving 
abstract:— 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  males  20  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards is  greater  in  families  employed  in  agriculture  than  in  the  remain- 
ing classes  or  divisions,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  population  does 
not  increase  so  rapidly  in  proportion  to  its  numbers  among  agricultural 
families  as  among  the  remaining  portions  of  the  people — an  effect  which 
may  probably  be  owing  in  some  degree  to  greater  longevity,  caused  by 
the  superior  healthfiilness  of  the  country  ;  still  more,  perhaps,  to  the  less 
exciting  nature  of  country  employments  which  occasion  less  wear  and  tear 
to  the  animal  frame  than  is  experienced  in  towns,  where  the  interests  of 
men  bring  them  more  directly  into  collision,  and  where,  if  the  satisfaction 
attendant  upon  success  is  more  attainable,  the  harassings  and  disappoint- 
ments of  life  are  more  frequently  experienced  ;  but  in  addition  to  those 
causes  comes  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  of  the  rural 
population  to  seek  employment  in  towns,  so  soon  as  that  period  of  life  is 
attained  at  which  occupation  is  assumed,  while  there  is  no  tendency  on 
the  part  of  young  persons  bom  in  towns  to  seek  employment  in  country 
districts. 

The  following  more  elaborate  table  of  the  occupations  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  as  ascertained  in  1841,  has  been  compiled  from 
the  Reports  of  the  Census  Commissioners.  It  affords  the  best  abstract 
that  has  hitherto  been  attainable  upon  this  important  branch  of  political 
arithmetic. — See  pp,  57,  58. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  proportions  in  regard  to  occupations 
into  which  the  population  of  each  county  in  England  is  divided,  and  the 
variations  in  this  respect  which  each  has  undergone  during  the  thirty 
years  that  have  elapsed  between  1811  and  1841.  For  this  purpose  the 
following  two  tables  (pp.  59  and  60)  have  been  constructed.  The  first  of 
them  shows  the  centesimal  proportion  which  each  class  bore  to  the 
other  two  classes  at  the  several  enumerations  of  1811,  1821,  1831, 
and  1841 ;  while  the  second  table  shows  the  numerical  order  in  which 
each  coimty  stood  at  those  periods  relatively  to  the  other  counties. 
For  this  latter  purpose  the  population  has  been  divided  into  only  two 
classes,  viz. — agriculturists  and  others.  The  reason  for  this  classifica- 
tion will  be  at  once  apparent  on  inspection  of  the  first  table.  The 
glaring  discrepancies  observable  in  the  proportions  at  different  periods 
of  the  third  or  miscellaneous  class  of  the  population,  render  it  evident 
that  no  very  precise  rule  has  been  used  for  determining  into  which  of 
the  two  non-agricultural  classes  a  considerable  number  of  families 
should  be  placed.  By  adopting  only  two  divisions  or  classes,  this  diffi- 
culty is  removed,  and  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  upon  the  subject 
is  attained.  The  persons  appointed  to  prepare  the  returns  might  easily 
fall  into  errors  in  classing  traders  and  followers  of  professions;  but 
could  hardly  fail  to  distinguish  from  all  others  those  families  who  drew 
their  support  from  agricultural  occupations. 
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OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLB. 

y  Hf  Ommlmal  PrtpaHn  wUcA  tact  Clfaw  <f  Oit  PtpmiHieK  tan 
damn  m  tit  itrml  fuMnitiaiur/ 1811, 1831,  1831,  ami  1841. 


A^i^^dlture. 

TrU     M       („■          R 

oih».ci™« 

COUNTIES. 

I9tl 

1S41 

193(1  IS  41 

iSll 

Idil 

1831 

IMI 

1911 

1S41  1931 

IB4I 

BnlfeTd    .      .      .     . 

63-1 

«l-d 

«-a  137-0 

37-9 

27-8 

ai-T 

s5-e 

9-fl 

10-3  17-5 

~ 

B.rfc>.    ■ 

59-5 

45'S|32-? 

30-3 

31-? 

16 -a 

1S'0|33'0 

42 

0 

B«ck>        . 

53-3 

57-6 

53-0  36-6 

38-8 

11-3 

13-6;ao-6 

30 

61-0 

60-T 

MS' 39-3 

25-a 

27-2 

27-2 

25-3 

12-1 1 19-5 

OmMt     . 

36-S 

2a-2  15-1 

51 -S 

53-9 

52-d 

11-4 

13-1  20-9 

3S 

c«»»«»n  . 

39-5 

37-7 

30-7 

20-9 

24 -S 

30-3 

22-3 

35-7 

32  ■« 

54 

38-3 

35-5 

30-5 

21-6 

40-3 

41-3 

34-5 

36-0 

35-0 

I»«by.     . 

M-3 

M-4 

27-5 

17-3 

4S'S 

4S'4 

43-0 

46-3 

13-e 

17-2 

29-5 

D.T0i         . 

♦1-6 

40-8 

31-8 

24-8 

39-0 

19-4 

21-7 

32-5 

43 

Donrt      . 

48-4 

4B-0 

43-4 

301 

35  ■a 

35-7 

30-1 

30-5 

15-8 

26-5 

39 

Darhun   . 

»-fl 

aO'5 

15-3 

U-9 

43-5 

44-0 

39-6 

37-3 

35-5 

50-9 

50 

bwi 

»■! 

53-9 

39-0 

27-5 

as-s 

28-0 

ai-6 

17-3 

15-5 

19-1 

36 

Gl«)«*t<T 

33-4 

32-1 

25-4 

17-4 

48-3 

49-8 

39-7 

36-3 

18-3 

16-1 

46 

Btntord. 

62-7 

el-e 

b('3 

34-8 

2S1 

35-7 

as-s 

asB 

12-5 

19-a 

41 

Httford. 

W-5 

4S-4 

31-7 

31-5 

31-7 

15-7 

i8-a 

25-4 

60-a 

fil-9 

55-3 

40 '5 

25-0 

aa-2 

25-6 

14-1 

IB-? 

.^1 

KaTr. 

SS-5 

35-9 

Sflfi 

21-7 

36-7 

351 

3fr3 

45-3 

a9'0 

371    53 

L«c««cr 

U'-t 

6-t 

7&'7 

74-9 

66-7 

U-9 

13-9 

23-S   30 

L*4mmct. 

37-a 

36'4 

29-3 

301 

54-1 

551 

54-5 

48-9 

8-7 

9-5 

16-2131 

UkuId    . 

58-7 

59-4 

54-3 

40 -O 

25-9 

26-9 

26-2 

34-4 

15-4 

19-5 

35 

4-1 

A-6 

SI 

i-s 

61-A 

ei'6 

55-4 

43-9 

34-9 

34-S 

41-5 

HooiiKiath 

46-3 

«6 

as-a 

43-5 

43-3 

31-4 

15-3 

28-5 

53 

Norfolk    . 

50-1 

48-8 

44-7 

32-8 

36-7 

35-2 

34-3IS1-8 

13-i 

16-0 

ai-0 

35 

NonhiuDbnlud 

49-7 

5*4 

4«'a 

34-1 

99-4 

3S-S 

33-9 

33 -e 

13'7 

20-3 

30 

lJ-4 

47-7 

29 -5 

37-5 

37-2 

25-5 

49-6 

KoctlDghui  . 

36-7 

35 

3 

28-3 

aoa 

56-5 

56 -e 

54-3 

51-1 

6-6 

17-4 

Oxford     . 

H-( 

55 

3 

48- 1 

34-9 

30-6 

Sl-1 

29-S 

49-2 

14- S 

13-6 

22-1 

35 

Bmlwd    . 

61 

M-M 

41-3 

2S-B 

26-2 

^-3 

24-3 

14-2 

12-5 

18- 8 

Salop  .      . 

42-; 

M 

36-8 

28* 

42-5 

44-0 

34-9 

28-9 

15-2 

l3-B'2»-3 

4S 

8«^WMt. 

43-6 

4! 

38-0 

35  MJ 

37-7 

36-9 

33-4 

31-8 

18-7 

30-3  30- G 

43 

4a-o 

35-3 

as-a 

S5-4 

26-V 

22-6 

23-9 '32-4 

SMObrd    . 

W-4 

W 

il-1 

14-5 

61-7 

W-2 

47-5 

ie-3ill-7:26-l 

eaffolk      . 

55-5 

15 

Sl-2 

sera 

31- B 

31-6 

as  4 1 27- 6 

12-J    ia-5  19-4 

31 

17-1 

1« 

13-4 

10'3 

48'5 

32  V 

45-5  37-e 

34-4l30-5,41-l 

53 

s^.  ; 

42-6 

30'S 

3as!:a*-u 

15-3,14-2  ii-2 

Wwwick. 

3tl-8 

27 

21-a 

U-4 

W-7 

65-2 

59-9  J  52- 4 

9- si  6-9  18-2 

d 

49-0 

48 

40-6 

27-8 

30-5 

36-4 

37-4  38-8 

ao-5ii4-aa2-o 

39 

Wilt.  .      . 

4e-& 

36  3 

3S-€ 

30-2 

27-9 

io-4Jia-oai-3 

35 

VonotcT 

40-5 

38 

331 

25-a 

40-4 

47-6 

42-0 

41-7 

101   U-i  2S-6 

33 

T«k.  E.  Ridi»e 

401 

38-2 

ss^a 

29-0 

35-7 

41  1    29-3 

31-3 

24-2  20-7   35'5 

39 

„      N.BUing 

46-3 

43 -a 

441 

34'S 

30-3 

30-0  27-T 

23-5   26-8  28-2 

36 

5 

:     W.Sdtol 

331 

10-fi 

18-3 

10-y 

64-8 

67-4   09-4 

61-7 

12-1    13-0   12-4 

27-6 

"Rie  mode  of  compotatioii,  adopted  in  1841  for  determiniiig  the  occu- 
patiooa  of  the  people,  differed  from  that  employed  at  the  three  preceding 
periods,  so  that  no  perfect  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  the  result.  If 
we  exchide  from  the  examiDation  the  colaniDS  for  1841,  it  will  be  seen 
that  agfat,  or  one-fifth  part  by  number,  of  the  English  counties  mun- 
tajned  nnaltered,  dunag  20  years,  their  relatJTe  positions  as  regards 
the  employments  of  their  inhabitants.     These  counties  were — 

BedAird,  which  is  chiefly  agricnltural ;  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Corn- 
wall, which  hare  a  mixed  population ;  and  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Warwickshire,  two  of  which  are  metropolitan  counties,  while 
the  remauuDg  two  are  at  the  bead  of  the  manufacturing  counties. 
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Table  showing  the  Numerical  Order  m  which  the  different  Counties  of  England  stood  relativefy 
to  each  other^  with  reference  to  the  Proportional  Number  of  their  Population  who  were  engaged 
in  Agriculture  or  otherwise^  at  each  of  the  Decennary  Enumerations  of  1811,  1821,  1831,  and 
1841. 


18 

Agri- 

11 

1821 

1831 

1841 

COUNTIES. 

Other 

Agri- 

Oilier 

Agri- 

Other 

Agri- 

Other 

. 

culturml 
Clan. 

CUnes. 

coltarml 
ClaM. 

ClaaMi. 

cnltoral 
CUh. 

CImms. 

cultural 
Claw. 

Claans. 

Bedford 

1 

42 

1 

42 

1 

42 

10 

33 

Berks    .... 

12 

31 

12 

31 

14 

29 

12 

31 

Bucks   .... 

13 

30 

7 

36 

7 

36 

7 

36 

Cambridge      .     . 

3 

40 

5 

38 

6 

37 

8 

35 

Chester      .     .     . 

31 

12 

32 

11 

34 

9 

34 

9 

Cornwall    .     .     . 

27 

16 

27 

16 

27 

16 

29 

14 

Cumberland    .     . 

28 

15 

29 

14 

28 

15 

26 

17 

Derby  .... 

29 

14 

33 

10 

32 

11 

32 

11 

Devon  .... 

24 

19 

24 

19 

24 

19 

22 

21 

Dorset  .... 

18 

25 

16 

27 

17 

26 

21 

22 

Durham      .     .     . 

38 

5 

38 

5 

39 

4 

38 

5 

Essex    .... 

8 

35 

9 

34 

8 

35 

3 

40 

Gloucester.     .     . 

34 

9 

34 

9 

S3 

10 

31 

12 

Hereford    .     .     . 

2 

41 

3 

40 

4 

39 

4 

39 

Hertford    .     .     . 

14 

29 

14 

29 

13 

30 

15 

28 

Huntingdon    . 

4 

39 

2 

41 

2 

41 

5 

38 

Kent     .... 

33 

10 

28 

15 

23 

18 

27 

16 

Lancaster  .     . 

41 

2 

41 

2 

41 

2 

41 

2 

Leicester   .     .     . 

30 

13 

30 

13 

29 

14 

30 

13 

Lincoln      .     . 

5 

38 

6 

37 

5 

38 

1 

42 

Middlesex 

42 

1 

42 

1 

42 

I 

42 

1 

Monmouth      .     . 

19 

24 

22 

21 

31 

12 

35 

8 

Norfolk      .     . 

15 

28 

17 

26 

15 

28 

16 

27 

Northampton  . 
N  orthum  berland 

16 

27 

11 

32 

12 

31 

13 

30 

37 

6 

36 

7 

37 

6 

33 

10 

Nottingham    . 

32 

11 

31 

12 

30 

13 

28 

15 

Oxford .     .     . 

10 

33 

10 

33 

11 

32 

14 

29 

Rutland     .     . 

6 

37 

4 

39 

3 

40 

2 

41 

Salop     .     .     . 

22 

21 

19 

24 

20 

23 

19 

24 

Somerset    .     . 

21 

22 

21 

22 

21 

22 

23 

20 

Southampton  . 

23 

20 

23 

20 

22 

21 

25 

18 

SUfford      .     . 

36 

7 

37 

6 

36 

7 

37 

6 

Suffolk  .     .     . 

7 

36 

8 

35 

9 

34 

9 

34 

Surrey  .     .     . 

40 

3 

40 

3 

40 

3 

39 

4 

Sussex  .     .     . 

9 

34 

15 

28 

18 

25 

18 

25 

Warwick    .     . 

35 

8 

35 

8 

35 

8 

36 

7 

Westmoreland 

17 

26 

18 

25 

19 

24 

20 

23 

Wiltshire   .     . 

11 

32 

13 

30 

10 

33 

6 

37 

Worcester .     . 

■ 

25 

18 

25 

18 

26 

17 

24 

19 

York,  East  Riding 
„      North  Ridhig 

26 

17 

26 

17 

23 

20 

17 

26 

20 

23 

20 

23 

16 

27 

11 

32 

„      West  Riding 

39 

4 

39 

4 

38 

5 

40 

3 

If  the  returns  for  1841  are  included,  it  will  still  be  seen  that  there 
has  been  but  little  change  since  1811  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
counties  as  respects  agricultural  employment.  Berkshire,  Durham, 
Lancashire,  Leicestershire,  and  Middlesex,  occupy  the  place  which  they 
filled  in  1811 ;  Buckinghamshire,  Cumberland,  Devonshire,  Essex, 
Gloucestershire,  Kent,  Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire,  Northumber- 
land, Nottinghamshire,  Rutlandshire,  Shropshire,  Wiltshire,  Worces- 
tershire, the  East  and  North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  have  taken  a  higher 
relative   position  as  agricultural  divisions;   while  all  the  remaining 
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diyisions  of  England  have  changed  their  rank  in  the  opposite  direction. 
As  regards  Monmouthshire^  the  alteration  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  coal  mines  and  in  the  smelting  and 
manufacturing  of  iron  ;  and  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  Sussex 
b  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  its  watering-places,  Brighton,  Worthing, 
and  Hastings. 

In  addition  to  the  general  dirisions  of  the  people  into  three  great 
classes,  as  already  explained,  an  attempt  was  made  in  1831  to  subdivide 
the  males  20  years  of  age  and  upwards ;  and  to  some  extent  that  attempt 
was  successful.  Among  the  males  employed  in  agriculture  a  very 
important  distinction  was  drawn  between  occupiers  of  land  who  employ 
labourers,  other  occupiers  of  land  who  cultivate  their  holdings  without 
Buch  assistance,  and  labourers  who  are  employed  by  occupiers  in  the 
first  subdivision.  The  proportion  of  the  population  in  Ireland,  which  is 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  is  more  than  double  the  proportion  so 
employed  in  Great  Britain ;  but  the  subdivision  just  noticed  exhibits  in 
a  yet  more  striking  point  of  view  the  wide  difference  that  exists  in  the 
customs  and  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  islands.  In  Great 
Britain  about  two-sevenths  of  the  agriculturists  were  in  1831  occupiers 
of  land,  and  these  were  divided  in  nearly  equal  proportions  into  those 
who  do  and  those  who  do  not  employ  labourers:  the  agricidtural 
labourers  form  the  remaining  five-sevenths  of  the  class.  In  Ireland 
only  about  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  agriculturists  above  twenty  years 
of  age  were  occupiers  employing  labourers,  while  the  remaining  twelve- 
thirteenths  were  divided  almost  equally  into  occupiers  without  labourers, 
and  labourers  for  others  who  are  not  occupiers.  The  average  number 
of  labourers  to  each  occupier  employing  them  is  by  no  means  equal  in 
the  two  parts  of  the  kingdom,  being  at  the  rate  of  4f  labourers  to  each 
employing  occupier  in  Great  Britain,  and  as  high  as  5}  labourers  to 
each  employing  occupier  in  Ireland. 

The  course  adopted  by  the  Census  Commissioners  for  Ireland,  of 
ascertaining  the  occupations  of  the  people  in  families,  and  of  also  stat- 
ing the  employment  of  adult  males,  affords  another  element  for  the 
elucidation  of  questions  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  population. 
The  variance  between  the  Irish  and  the  English  returns  as  respects  the 
age  at  which  occupations  are  stated — viz.,  15  in  Ireland  and  20  in 
England  — prevents  that  close  comparison  between  the  condition  of  the 
two  populations  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  make.  The  number 
of  families  in  Ireland  in  1841,  was  1,472,787,  of  whom  974,188,  or 
66*15  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  number 
of  males  15  years  old  and  upwards,  was  2,341,895,  of  whom  1,643,082, 
or  70-16  per  cent.,  were  employed  in  producing  food,  so  that  each  1000 
of  the  whole  number  of  families  furnished  1115  adult  males  to  the 
ranks  of  agriculture,  while  each  1000  families  in  those  ranks  furnished 
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1686  male  adults  occupied,  as  employers  or  labourers,  in  producing 
food.  From  the  data  above  ^ven,  it  will  appear  how  very  different,  in 
regard  to  the  occupations  of  the  people,  are  the  populations  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  While  a  rapid  change  has  been  going  forward  in 
England  and  Scotland,  where  the  proportionate  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  agriculture  is  continually  and  rapidly  diminishing,  Ireland 
in  that  respect  continues  stationary,  or  indeed  moves  slightly  in  the 
contrary  direction. 

In  1831  the  division  of  the  people  as  regarded  occupations  was  such 
in  Great  Britain  that  3T5  persons  were  employed  in  raising  agricultural 
produce  for  themselves  and  685  other  persons  ;  i,  &.,  1000  persons  suf- 
ficed to  provide  food  for  3174  persons,  including  themselves.  In  1841, 
it  appears  that  251  persons  raised  the  food  necessary  for  themselves  and 
749  other  persons,  or  1000  persons  employed  in  agricultural  processes 
supplied  the  wants,  as  respects  food,  of  3984  persons,  including  them- 
selves. One  person  thus  raising  nearly  all  the  food  of  home  production 
omsumed  by  four  persons. 

In  Ireland,  the  labour  of  657  persons  was  required  in  1831  to  raise 
the  food  demanded  by  themselves  and  343  other  persons ;  t .  &.,  1000 
persons  suppUed  food  for  only  1522  persons,  including  themselves ;  and 
in  1841,  it  required  the  labour  of  662  persons  to  raise  a  supply  for 
themselves  and  338  others,  or  1000  persons  engaged  in  agricultural 
employment  as  farmers  and  labourers  provided  food  for  only  1511 
persons,  including  themselves. 

Some  considerable  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  quantity  of  agri- 
cultural produce  exported  from  Ireland,  and  for  the  quantity  imported 
into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland  and  from  foreign  countries,  but  we 
have  no  sufficient  data  available  for  determining  the  exact  degree  of 
that  allowance.  Without  taking  that  circumstance  into  the  account,  it 
would  appear  that  the  labour  of  1000  persons  in  Great  Britain  is  equal 
to  that  of  2636  persons  engaged  in  Seuming  operations  in  Ireland. 

We  have  seen  that  the  proportionate  number  of  persons  employed  in 
agriculture  in  Great  Britidn  has  been  continually  lessening — a  fact 
which  might  have  been  foreseen  by  persons  acquainted  with  the  im- 
provements that  have  been  introduced  into  farming  operations  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  especially  of  late  years ;  but  it 
could  hardly  have  been  foreseen,  that,  while  the  population  has  made 
such  rapid  strides  as  we  know  it  to  have  made,  the  absolute  number  of 
the  population  engaged  in  agriculture  should  have  diminished.  This 
however  is  the  fact.  In  1831  the  number  of  adult  males  employed  in 
agriculture  in  Great  Britain  was  1,243,057  out  of  a  population  of 
16,539,318 ;  but  in  1841,  with  our  numbers  increased  to  18,720,394, 
the  adult  males  so  employed  were  only  1,207,989,  or  fewer  than  at  the 
preceding  census  by  35,068  persons. 
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Licreased  prodactiTe  power  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
country  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  people  in  ciyiliza- 
tknu  In  times  when  the  greater  part  of  the  productive  labour  of  a 
country  is  required  for  raising  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  means  of  ob- 
taining ccmyeniences  or  the  productions  of  other  climates  must  be 
extremely  limited.  In  countries  where  the  labour  of  a  man,  applied  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  should  be  capable  of  producing  only  a  bare 
fobastence  for  himself,  it  is  plain  that  society  could  never  advance  in 
the  acale  of  civilization.  But  if,  by  means  of  improved  implements  or 
better  methods  of  culture,  the  labour  of  two  men  could  be  made  to 
]KOvide  for  the  subsistence  of  three,  the  labour  of  the  third  man  would 
be  set  free  for  the  production  of  surplus  articles,  which  would  add  to  the 
ram  of  the  general  convenience.  It  is  long  before  communities  arrive  at 
nch  a  state  of  improvement  as  will  admit  of  so  considerable  a  number  as 
one-third  of  the  population  being  spared  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soiL 
Ireland  is  not  much  advanced  beyond  this  state  at  present.  In  the 
ibflence  of  all  precise  information  in  regard  to  the  produce  of  the  soil 
in  this  kingdom,  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth  can  be  attained. 
Taking  the  best  data  that  can  be  had,  it  appears  that  the  labour  of  19 
fiunilies  is  required  to  produce,  annually,  1160  quarters  of  all  kinds 
of  grain,  being  at  the  rate  of  ^1  quarters  for  each  iamily.  Applying 
this  rule  to  the  case  of  Ireland,  it  will  appear  that  the  labour  of  42,737 
fiunilies  is  required  in  order  to  raise  the  average  quantity  of  grain  that 
has  been  annually  sent  to  England  and  Scotland  during  the  20  years 
from  1825  to  1844.  If  this  number  of  fisLmilies  be  deducted  from  the 
entire  number  who  are  employed  in  agriculture  in  Ireland,  it  will  be 
ioond  that  the  labour  of  931,451  families,  being  632  in  every  1000,  is 
required  for  raising  food  for  the  use  of  the  native  population.  Some 
abatement  must  indeed  be  made  from  this  large  proportion  on  account 
of  the  number  of  animals  reared  and  converted  into  food  for  the  con- 
fomption  of  England  and  of  other  countries.  No  means  exist  for  ascer- 
taining the  precise  number  of  these  animals ;  but  admitting  that  niunber 
to  be  very  considerable,  it  cannot  materially  alter  the  proportion  here 
itated. 

The  advantage  of  being  able  to  classify  and  compare  the  numbers  of 
the  pofmlation  who  have  applied  themselves  at  different  periods  to  dif- 
porsuits  is  exceedingly  great,  as  enabling  us  to  estimate  and  to 
the  progress  of  the  coimtry.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  attempt 
at  dns  classified  enumeration,  which  was  made  at  the  census  of  1801, 
W9B  to  £bu:  unsuccessfrd  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  build  any  argument 
■poQ  it.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Bickman,  in  his  interesting  pre£EU^  to  the 
afaitraGt  of  the  returns  of  1831  (page  ix),  says,  **  The  question  of  1801, 
relating  to  the  occupation  of  penons^  was  found  in  practice  to  produce 
ao  valuable  result.     In  some  cases  a  householder  seemed  to  understand 
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that  the  females  of  his  family,  his  children  and  servants,  ought  to  be 
classed  with  himself ;  in  some  cases  he  returned  them  in  the  negative 
class,  as  being  neither  agricultural  nor  commercial ;  in  some  cases  he 
omitted  them  entirely.  Thus  the  failure  of  the  question  became  mani- 
fest, and  the  worthless  answers  were  entered  without  attempt  at  cor- 
rection." 

The  failure  here  mentioned  occasioned  the  adoption  of  a  different 
course  at  the  enumerations  of  1811,  1821,  and  1831.  That  course 
and  its  result  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Rick- 
man: — 

"  The  question  concerning  occupation  or  employment,  as  amended  in 
the  Population  Acts  of  1811,  1821,  and  1831,  inquires  what  number  of 
families  (not  ot  jpersons)  are  chiefly  employed  in,  or  maintained  by, 
agriculture?  How  many  by  trade,  manufactiu'e  or  handicraft?  and 
how  many  families  are  not  comprised  in  either  of  these  classes  ?  and  in 
general  the  answers  appear  to  have  been  made  with  care  and  distinct- 
ness in  the  years  1811  and  1821 :  but  a  more  particular  classification 
was  thought  to  be  desirable  and  practicable  in  1831 ;  and  it  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  ask  the  occupa- 
tion or  employment  of  every  male  20  years  of  age ;  not  only  because  he 
is  then  usually  settled  in  his  vocation,  but  because  the  number  of  males 
under  20  years  of  age,  and  the  number  upwards  of  20  years  of  age,  was 
found  to  have  been  so  equal  in  the  enumeration  of  1821,  that  any  con- 
siderable deviation  from  that  obvious  proportion  was  likely  to  induce 
further  inquiry,  and  correction  in  every  case  suspected  of  error,  for  in 
the  enumeration  of  1821  the  males  under  20  were  3,072,392 — upwards 
of  20,  3,002,200,  including  all  the  males  whose  ages  were  then  ascer- 
tained. In  the  enumeration  of  1831,  the  males  known  to  be  under  20 
were  3,941,495 — upwards  of  20,  3,944,511  (the  army,  navy,  &c.,  are 
not  included  ;)  indeed  the  increase  of  population  in  Great  Britain  has 
not  been  materially  accelerated  or  retarded  since  the  year  1801,  having 
been  always  about  one  and  a  half  per  centum  per  annum." 

After  explaining  the  subdivisions  adopted  in  1831,  with  regard  to  the 
agricultural  class,  Mr.  Rickman  proceeds : — 

"  The  number  of  those  employed  in  manufacture  is  next  asked,  and 
the  species  of  manufactures,  as  far  as  such  can  be  distinguished  and 
designated  in  a  note.  These  notes  are  collected  into  a  summary  at  the 
end  of  each  county,  not  in  columns,  which  was  impracticable,  but  in 
narrative,  such  as  each  individual  case  permitted  or  required. 

"  The  number  of  those  employed  in  retail  trade  and  handicraft,  as 
distinguished  from  manufacture,  appears  in  the  next  column  ;  this  was 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  subdivision,  and  after  much  consideration  and 
correspondence  with  the  members  of  Parliament  who  had  constituted  the 
Committee  on  the  Population  Bill,  a  list  was  issued  with  each  schedule. 
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ocmtaining  100  of  the  most  usual  denomiDations  of  retail  trade  and 
haiidicraft. 

**  This  list  was  known  to  contain  far  less  than  the  entire  number  of 
trades  in  lai^e  towns,  especially  in  the  metropolis,  where,  in  the  result, 
no  less  than  426  subdiyisions  of  trade  were  found  to  exist ;  but  a  greater 
number  than  100  would  have  been  inapplicable  and  even  perplexing  in 
rural  parishes,  and  the  space  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  as  well  as  the 
Est  itself,  was  so  attentively  and  correctly  filled,  that  the  defective  spe- 
dfication  does  not  exceed  one  in  112  males  upwards  of  20  years  of  age 
employed  in  retail  trade  or  handicraft ;  the  lists  returned  by  all  the 
parishes  constituting  the  metropolis  do  not  present  a  single  defect :  a 
remarkable  instance  of  accuracy." 

In  the  table  last  inserted,  showing  the  numerical  order  in  which  the 
counties  of  England  stood  relatively  to  each  other  as  regarded  the  occu- 
pations of  their  inhabitants  in  1811, 1821,  and  1831,  the  population  was 
divided  into  only  two  classes — agriculturists  and  others,  and  a  reason 
was  given  for  the  adoption  of  this  division  in  preference  to  that  made  in 
the  population  returns,  grounded  upon  the  degree  of  uncertainty  that 
accompanied  the  division  of  other  classes,  and  which  rendered  abortive 
all  attempts  to  separate  the  proportions  of  those  employed  in  "  trade, 
manufactures,  and  handicraft;,"  from  the  division  comprehended  under 
the  description  of  "  all  other  families." 

That  degree  of  uncertainty  is  clearly  shown  in  the  "  Comparative 
statement  of  tlie  numbers  and  occupations  of  families,"  {see  page  53,) 
where  the  centesimal  parts  exhibited  by  the  three  divisions  were  stated 
to  have  been  as  follows  at  the  three  last  enumerations  in  Great 
Britain : — 


Yean, 

Agriealtnre. 

TVade. 

Othen. 

1811 

35-2 

44-4 

20-4 

100 

1821 

33-2 

45*9 

20-9 

100 

1831 

28*2 

42« 

29-8 

100 

It  would  appear  from  this  calculation  that  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  population — 4  out  of  46 — had  withdrawn  themselves,  between 
1821  and  1831,  ftx)m  the  pursuits  of  trade,  manufactures,  and  handi- 
craft, a  circumstance  well  known  to  be  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
(act.  The  summary  of  the  returns  of  1831,  respecting  the  occupations 
of  males  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  throws  considerable  light  upon 
the  subject,  by  exhibiting  them  under  several  subdivisions.  The  males 
belonging  to  the  families  included  in  the  non-agricultural  and  non- 
manu&cturing  classes  were  then  given  under  four  distinct  heads  of 
description,  viz. : — 

Capitalists,  bankers,  professional  and  other  educated  men. 

Labourers  employed  in  labour  not  agricultural. 

Other  males,  20  years  of  age,  except  servants. 

Male  servants,  20  years  of  age. 
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The  whole  number  of  males  included  under  these  heads  amounted  to 
1,137,270.  Of  these,  608,712  were  actually  employed  in  labour  which, 
although,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  neither  manufacturing  nor  trading, 
was  yet  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  some  branch  of  trade 
or  manufactures,  such  as  mining,  road-making,  canal-digging,  inland 
navigation,  &c.  The  number  of  male  domestic  servants  of  20  years  and 
upwards  amounted  to  78,669.  As  for  the  males,  235,499  in  number, 
to  whom  no  particular  calling  has  been  assigned,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  them  were  doubtless  those  among  the  labouring  classes,  who  had 
arrived  at  ages  or  were  subject  to  infirmities  which  prevented  them  from 
longer  working.  It  may  thus  be  seen  how  very  small  is  the  proportion 
of  persons  arrived  at  matiu'ity  who  are  not  employed  in  some  one  or  other 
of  the  occupations  whereby  ihe  sum  of  the  national  wealth  or  conve- 
nience is  advanced.  Without  making  any  allowance  for  the  superan- 
nuated oi;  infirm,  it  appeared  that  profitable,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
manual  occupations  might  be  assigned  to  3,494,623  persons  out  of 
3,944,511,  being  a  proportion  of  886  in  every  1000  males  20  years  of 
age  in  Great  Britain ;  while  among  the  remaining  449,889  were'  to  be 
found  a  large  proportion  whose  professional  laboiu*  is  essential  to  the 
health,  the  instruction,  the  convenience,  and  the  security  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  If  the  number  of  males  included  in  the  army  and  navy,  and 
as  seamen  in  registered  vessels  (277,017),  be  taken  into  the  calculation, 
the  proportion  of  114  males  not  employed  either  in  manual  labour  or 
some  other  species  of  active  occupation  in  every  1000  of  the  male 
population,  which  results  from  the  above  statement,  will  be  reduced 
to  106. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  the  table  at  page  58,  that  the  number 
of  male  persons  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  living  in  and  belonging  to 
Great  Britain  in  1841,  was  4,932,453,  of  whom  1,207,989  were  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  pursuits ;  2,027,635  were  engaged  in  trade, 
commerce,  and  manufactures ;  548,548  were  employed  in  unclassed 
labour  not  agricultural ;  123,596  composed  the  army  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  home  and  abroad ;  189,270  comprised  the  navy,  national 
and  mercantile,  fishermen,  &c. ;  61,331  were  engaged  in  the  learned 
professions — divinity,  law,  and  physic;  15,961  were  employed  in  the 
civil  service  of  government :  22,882  in  municipal  and  parochial  offices  ; 
163,657  were  in  domestic  service  ;  72,887  were  alms-people,  pensioners, 
paupers,  lunatics,  and  prisoners ;  94,360  were  following  various  pursuits 
requiring  education,  including  those  engaged  in  imparting  knowledge  to 
others.  Of  the  remaining  404,337  adult  males,  129,855  were  ascertained 
to  be  persons  of  independent  means,  leaving  274,482  in  respect  of  whose 
occupations  no  particulars  were  given.  It  would  be  wrong  to  consider 
this  last-named  number  of  persons  as  living  without  occupation.  They 
comprise  among  them  persons  who  slept  in  bams  and  tents  on  the  night 
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preceding  the  day  of  eDumeration ;  but  if  we  assume  that  the  whole 
number  were  unemployed,  they  and  persons  of  independent  means 
amount  to  no  more  than  82  in  each  1000  of  the  male  adult  population. 

The  specification  given  in  the  population  returns  of  1831,  of  the  retail 
trades  and  handicrafts  followed  by  the  families  in  Great  Britain,  who 
were  represented  by  1,159,867  males  20  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
(fee  p.  55),  was  not  calculated  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  inquiry 
wherein  we  are  engaged ;  nor  could  it  in  any  considerable  degree  be 
made  naeful  in  statistical  investigations,  lliat  specification  would  lead 
to  many  erroneous  conclusions,  in  consequence  of  some  one  branch  of  a 
man's  trade  being  frequently  given,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  as  impor- 
tant. It  will  su£Bciently  justify  this  objection  to  state  a  very  few  of  the 
anomalies  which  the  statement  presents.  Thus  there  were  in  England, 
according  to  this  specification,  5030  coach-makers,  and  but  1  coach-spring 
maker.  The  whole  kingdom  is  stated  to  give  employment  to  only  3 
coffin-makers,  each  of  whom  would  therefore  be  called  upon  to  provide 
about  300  coffins  daily  throughout  the  year.  One  drug-grinder  alone 
appears,  while  the  druggi&ts  whom  he  is  to  supply  amoimt  in  number  to 
5423.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  go  further  into  this  alphabet  of  trades 
in  order  to  show,  from  internal  evidence,  the  little  dependence  to  be 
placed  upon  it,  but  having  been  induced  to  test  the  list  in  some  of  its 
particulars  by  means  of  another  statement  which  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  accurate,  the  result  is  here  given. 

The  number  of  licenses  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  upon 
every  one  of  which  a  duty  is  levied,  affords  as  sure  an  indication  as  can 
well  be  had  upon  the  subject.  Some  men  may  carry  on  a  trade  for 
which  a  Ucense  is  legally  necessary,  without  taking  one  from  the  office, 
but  it  may  be  presumed  that  nobody  will  pay  for  a  license  who  does  not 
pursue  the  calling  for  which  it  qualifies  him. 

The  following  list  of  the  number  of  excise  licenses  issued  to  certain 
classes  of  traders  in  1831,  the  year  to  which  the  specification  of  trades 
relates,  is  taken  from  the  Official  Tables  of  the  revenue,  &c.,  compiled 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  By  its  side  we  have  placed  the  numbers  of 
persons  who,  according  to  the  population  abstract,  follow  the  sever^ 
callings  mentioned. 


DcKriptioa  of  DMlcn. 


Brewan     • 
MalUten    . 
Sottp-maken 
Spirit-dealen 

Tobaceo-deftlers 
Wine-dealen  . 


Nmnber  of  Ezdao 
Licenaea  iaaed. 


42,907 
12,716 
276 
67,500 
89,202 
150,843 
22,553 


Number  of  Trades, 
aeeording  to  tbo 
Popawtion 
Abatraet. 


5,765 
6,970 
20 
4,031 
3,456 
2,224 
1,594 


f2 
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Mznj  llcemes  for  brewii^  and  tar  dealing  in  wine,  spirits^  and 
toboooo,  are  taken  mit  bj  publicans,  bot  the  entire  number  of  this  class, 
including  all  the  keepers  of  ^  beer-sin^,*'  who  do  not  of  course  take 
out  sndi  licenses,  amounts  to  no  more  than  61,231.  The  number  of 
licenses  granted  to  publicans  for  the  sale  of  s|Hrits  or  wine,  in  addition 
to  beer,  in  1831,  was  only  20,638.  As  n^ards  tea-dealers,  the  discre- 
pancy would  not  be  remedied  by  ccnnprehending  under  diat  name  all 
who  6gure  in  the  specification  as  grocers,  and  the  number  of  whom  (in- 
cluding the  numerous  tribe  of  green-grocers)  amounts  only  to  22,147. 
A  sufficient  number  of  tobacco-dealers  to  account  for  the  number  of 
licenses  will  not  be  got  together,  if  all  the  grocers,  tea-dealers,  and 
publicans  in  the  q>ecification  are  taken  into  the  account.  It  must  be 
evident,  from  these  facts,  that  such  a  specification  as  this  is  perfectly 
useless. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  number  of  excise  licenses  granted 
in  1841  for  carrying  on  the  trades  just  enumerated  is  here  given. 

Ei^^Lmd.  Scoilaad. 

Brewen 44,233  433 

9,286  1,680 

150  17 

56,012  15,720 

82,063  13,357 

158,344  13,661 

24,170  2,948 

ions  of  males,  20  years  of  age  and 
upwanis,  in  Ireland  in  1831,  left  even  a  smaller  proportion  than  were 
found  in  Great  Britain  to  belong  to  the  non-labouring  part  of  the  com- 
munity. Out  of  1,867,765  males  of  mature  age,  1,277,054  were  classed 
as  agriculturists ;  the  manufacturing  and  trading  classes  employed 
324,584 ;  the  labourers  not  employed  in  agriculture  were  stated  as 
89,876 ;  and  male  servants  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  54,142  ; 
leaving  only  a  residue  of  172,109  persons  to  comprehend  the  capitalists 
and  professional  men,  as  well  as  the  really  unproductive  members  of  the 
community.  These  numbers  exhibit  908  and  92  as  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  employed  and  unemployed  persons  in  Ireland  in  that  year,  and 
tfie  latter  class  must  be  diminished  by  the  clergy  and  members  of  the 
liberal  professions. 

In  the  specification  of  occupations  in  Ireland  in  1841,  the  age  of  15 
was  assumed  instead  of  20,  as  in  Great  Britain,  for  determining  the 
numbers  employed. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  that  out  of  2,341,895  male 
persons  15  years  of  age  and  upwards,  there  were  then  only  128,438,  or 
55  in  each  1000,  not  engaged  in  some  settled  occupation ;  a  very  ex- 
traordinary result,  if  we  consider  the  tender  age  at  which  the  inquiry 
made  to  apply,  an  age  at  which  many  of  the  sons  of  persons  in  the 
nmk  of  life  would  be  still  engaged  in  study. 


IfAltften  .  . 
SoAp-maken 
SpiriUlealen  . 
Te*-de*len .  . 
Tobacco-demlen 
Wine-de«Iert    • 


The  statement  of  the  occupat 
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OCCUPATIONS. 


Miniiteriog  to  Food — 

As  Producers 

Preparers 

Dittribators 

Ministering  to  Clothing — 

As  Manofacturers  of  Materials 

Handicraftsnen  and  Dealers 

Ministering   to  Lodging,  Fumi-) 
ture,  Machinery,  kc.      •     .     .  f 

Ministering  to  Health  . 

„  Charity 

„  Justice . 

Education 

Religion 


n 


» 


Various  Arts  and  Employments 
not  included  in  the  foregoing 


Besidue  of  Population  not  having^ 
specified  occupations,  and  in- 1 
eluding  unemployed  persons,  ( 
women  and  children      •     •     .J 


Total  . 


Distribution  of  occupied  persons 
according  to  the  nroTinces  in- 
habited by  them,  distinguishing 
males  from  females,  and  adults 
from  children — 


Leinster 
Munster 
Ulster. 


Connanght 


Total  . 


MALES. 


15  Yean 
and  orer. 


1,594,682 
21,493 
26,907 

116,670 
95,912 

158,549 


4,081 


106 

19,483 

11,381 

6,054 

158,339 


2,213,457 


128,438 


2,341,895 


542,409 
656,642 
632,146 
382,260 


Under 
16  YeazB. 


102,952 
392 
205 

5,426 

2,738 

• 

2,298 


2 

13 
1 

14,740 


128,768 


1,548,913 


1,677,681 


2,213,457 


25,272 
29,788 
45,111 
28,597 


FEMALES. 


15  Years 
and  om. 


Under 
15  Y 


TOTAL. 


128,515 
1,307 
9,218 

513,192 
123,717 

3,488 

2,788 

147 

56 

5,414 

1,137 

289,005 


1,077,814 


1,451,846 


18,512 
24 
S4 

34,022 


9,647 


231 


29,344 


91,821 


1,534,067 


2,529,660 


128,768 


244,602 
256,049 
399,814 
177,349 


1,625,888 


1,077,814 


16,302 
21,909 
36,689 
16,921 


1,844,491 
23,216 
36,364 

669,310 


232,014 


164,366 

6,871 

253 

19,541 

16,814 

7,192 

491,428 


3,511,860 


4,663,264 


8,175,124 


828,585 
9o4,ootS 
1,113,760 
605,127 


91,821   3,511,860 


P 


The  census  of  1831,  for  the  first  time,  made  us  acqualDted  with  the 
number  of  domestic  servants  in  each  division  of  the  kingdom  ;  their 
numbers  then,  and  in  1841,  were  as  follows : — 
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Dcmestte  Servtmta  rfaU  Ages. 


FEMALE  SERVANTS. 

MALE  SERVANTS. 

1831 

1841 

1831 

1841 

Number. 

Number 
in  each 

lOOU 
Pemmlet. 

Number. 

Number 
in  each 

Females. 

Number. 

Number 
in  each 

luoo 

Males. 

Number. 

Number 
in  each 

luoo 

Males. 

England      •     • 
Wales     .     .     . 
Scotland .     •     • 
Ireland   •     •     • 

518,705 

42,274 

109,512 

253,155 

77 

102 

87 

63 

712,493 

52,672 

136,883 

260,400 

93 

113 

99 

63 

101,406 
3,324 

8,494 
98,742 

16 
8 
7 

26 

202,214 

9,484 

21,767 

295,766 

27 
21 
17 
73 

United  Kingdom 

923,646 

74 

1,162,448 

85 

211,966 

18 

529,231 

40 

Owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  returns  relating  to  Ireland,  and  the 
frequent  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  regulations  of  the  Excise 
Board,  the  following  table  (p.  71)  of  the  number  of  licenses  granted  for 
the  exercise  of  certain  branches  of  business  does  not  afford  the  requisite 
data  for  comparison  in  all  cases  between  the  three  periods  chosen.  In 
1801  and  1816  the  brewers'  licenses  did  not  include  that  very  numerous 
class  of  publicans  who  are  likewise  brewers,  but  who  swell  the  list  in  1833 
and  1841.  The  licenses  for  retailing  beer  were,  in  the  first  period, 
issued  by  the  magistrates,  and  no  record  of  their  number  is  procurable. 
With  respect  to  auctioneers,  tea  and  coffee  dealers,  glass  manufacturers, 
maltsters,  paper-makers,  and  dealers  in  spirits,  tobacco  and  wine,  the 
table  may  be  consulted  for  comparative  data. 

A  careful,  and  what  may  fairly  be  called  a  very  successful  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Census  Commissioners  for  Great  Britain  in  1841  minutely  to 
ascertain  the  various  employments  of  the  people.  On  all  previous  occa- 
sions, with  the  exception  of  1831,  nothing  further  was  successfully  at- 
tempted in  this  direction,  than  to  divide  the  families  of  which  the  popu- 
lation was  made  up  into  three  classes,  viz. — 1st,  Agricultural;  2nd, 
Manufacturing  and  Trading ;  and  3rd,  all  families  not  comprised  in  the 
other  two  classes.  The  result  of  those  attempts  has  been  ^hown,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  the  proportions  in  those  different  classes  have  been 
constantly  changing,  and  always  in  the  same  direction,  the  agricultural 
class  becoming  continually  smaller,  while  tlie  manufacturers  and  traders, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  as  regularly  increasing.  A  like  result  is 
exhibited  by  the  classification  of  1841,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
following  figures  with  those  ^ven  at  page  53,  in  which  the  occupations 
were  stated  as  they  now  are  repeated,  of  males  20  years  old  and  up- 
wards. The  proportions  of  that  part  of  the  population  at  the  two  periods 
are  divided  as  follows  : — 
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1831  1841 

Agriculture 31*5  25*2 

Trade  and  Manufactures      .     .39*7  44*6 

Other  Claases 28*8  30*2 


100' 


lOO- 


The  numbers  from  which  the  above  proportions  are  derived  will  be 
found  in  the  table,  page  72. 

Table  referred  to  m  page  70. 
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The  detailed  account  of  the  occupations  of  the  people  in  Ireland 
diyides  them  into  families  (which  division  has  not  been  retained  in  the 
Census  of  Great  Britain),  and  into  individuals  of  the  two  sexes  under 
15  years  of  age,  and  15  years  old  and  upwards.  As  already  remarked, 
no  very  accurate  comparison  can  therefore  be  made  in  this  respect  be- 
tween the  population  of  Ireland  and  that  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
kingdom.  It  must  obviously  lead  to  error  if  we  were  to  base  our  calcu- 
lations upon  numbers  from  which  parties  living  between  15  and  20  yeara 
of  age  were  excluded  in  one  case  while  they  should  be  included  in  the 
other.  The  proportionate  number  between  those  two  periods  of  life, 
who  should  have  chosen  their  calling  or  employment,  must  vary  to  so 
great  a  degree  in  different  localities,  that  no  accurate  rule  could  well  be 
formed  for  determining  their  amount,  and  the  result  must  be  liable  to 
error^  whatever  proportion  might  be  assumed  for  the  estimate.  It  was 
at  one  time  intended  that  the  divisions  of  adults  from  children  in  the 
English  and  Scottish  returns  should  also  have  been  made  at  15  years  of 
age,  and  there  are  reasons  which  seem  to  point  out  that  as  the  most 
fitting  age  for  the  purpose  with  reference  to  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  on  future  occasions  the  plan  pur- 
sued throughout  the  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  as  far 
as  possible  in  agreement. 

The  proportionate  numbers  of  families  engaged  in  the  great  divisions 
of  emplojTnent  in  Ireland  in  1831  and  1841,  were  as  follows  :— 

1831  1841 

Agricaltnre 65*7  66*2 

Trade  and  Manufactures  ...     17*4  23*9 

Other  Clawet 16*9  9*9 

100-  100* 


The  greater  proportion  of  traders  and  manufacturers  found  in  1841 
is  most  probably  the  result  of  greater  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  enu- 
merators in  that  year.  There  was  not  equal  room  for  error  in  regard 
to  the  distinction  between  agricultural  and  non-agricultural ;  and  we  may 
a^ume  that  the  proportion  assigned  to  the  agricultural  classes  was  sub- 
stantially correct  in  both  years. 

The  proportionate  number  of  the  population  to  whom  occupations  are 
assigned  in  Ireland  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  assigned  in  Great 
Britain,  where  the  number  in  each  10,000  is  4164  against  4295  in 
Ireland. 

The  following  statement  presents  a  comparison  between  1831  and 
1841,  as  respects  the  families  of  Ireland : — 

1831  1841 

Familief  employed  in  Agriculture   »*....        884,339  974,188 

„  „  Manufactures  and  Trade  .     .        249,359  352,016 

Benalning  FamilJei 251,368  146,583 

Total  nomber  of  FamiUei      ....    1,385,066        1,472,787 
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It  appears  from  these  figures  that  the  average  number  of  members  in 
each  family  has  slightly  diminished  since  1831.  In  that  year  the  average 
number  in  each  100  families  was  560 ;  whereas,  in  1841,  the  average 
number  was  found  to  be  only  555. 

Something  useful  was  efiected  when,  as  the  result  of  previous  enume- 
rations, we  were  presented  with  the  numbers  and  proportions  of  the 
population  engaged  in  the  great  divisions  of  employment,  so  that  we 
could  estimate  in  this  respect  the  comparative  importance  of  agricultural, 
trading,  and  manu£su;turing  occupations.  This,  which  was  nearly  the 
extent  of  the  information  given  at  each  census  before  that  of  1841,  was 
far  from  satisfying  the  wishes  of  persons  who  desired  to  know  the  con- 
dition, and  to  watch  the  progress  of  various  subdivisions  of  employment, 
that  so  they  might  be  able  to  mark  the  influence  upon  industry  of  le^s- 
lative  interference,  and  of  changes  in  our  foreign  relations.  At  the 
recent  census  much  of  this  desirable  knowledge  has  been  gained,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  thus  we  have  laid  a  groundwork  for 
observation,  whereby  we,  and  those  who  will  come  after  us  in  future 
years,  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  some  of  the  errors  which  hitherto  have 
retarded  our  social  progress.  With  this  view  the  volumes  prepared  by 
the  Census  Commissioners  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1841  must 
be  considered  as  of  the  greatest  value  to  future  legislators  and  states- 
men. 

All  that  can  be  attempted  in  these  pages  is  to  give  the  result  attained 
as  respects  a  few  of  the  more  important  branches  of  industry. 

On  comparing  the  numbers  of  male  servants  in  1831  and  1841,*  it 
is  evident  that  the  two  statements  cannot  have  been  made  up  on  the 
same  principle.  The  increase  from  211,966  to  529,231  is  very  far  be- 
yond any  that  can  actually  have  been  experienced.  The  English 
Census  Commissioners  for  1841  have  partly  accounted  for  the  apparent 
increase  in  the  number  of  male  domestic  servants  in  Scotland,  by  stating 
that  many  were  placed  in  the  list  who  should  more  properly  have 
appeared  as  farm  servants.  This  will  not,  however,  account  for  much 
of  the  increase,  the  whole  additional  number  assigned  to  1841  over  1831 
in  Scotland  being  no  more  than  13,273.  In  England  the  number  is 
doubled,  a  result  that  is  not  confirmed  by  the  returns  from  the  Tax 
Ofiice,  and  in  Ireland  the  numbers  are  nearly  3  to  1  when  compared 
with  1831.  If  we  assume  that  the  latest  return  is  correct,  it  appeai*s 
that  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  employed  as  domestic  servants 
85  out  of  each  1000  females  living,  and  40  out  of  each  1000  males. 
Taking  males  and  females  together  it  would  appear*  that  63  persons  in 
1000  are  thus  engaged  ;  while  in  1831  the  census  returns  give  only  47 
in  1000  of  the  population  as  domestic  servants. 

*  S«e  Table,  p«ge  70. 
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Of  greater  importance  as  respects  the  result  of  their  labour,  and  nearly 
equal  to  domestic  servants  numerically,  are  persons  engaged  in  the 
Tarious  branches  of  our  textile  manufacturers.  From  the  returns  of 
1841,  a  summary  of  which  is  here  given,  we  find  that  their  number  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  then  1|465,485,  or  54  in  each  1000  of  the 
entire  population. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Cotton 

HoM 

Lace 

Wool  and  Wonted   •     •     • 

Silk 

Flax  and  Linen    •     •     •     . 

Total     •     •     •     • 

Of  the  above- 
In  England  and  Walefl,  and  \ 
Isles  in  the  British  Seas  .  | 
In  Scotland 

Total     .... 


MALES. 


20Yesn 
and  npwftrda 


Under  20 
Yean. 


13S,112 
32,870 
7,013 
94,764 
31,924 
99,43d 


59,171 
5,005 
1,307 

23,576 
9,293 

10,908 


344,121  I  109,260 


265,609 
78,512 


84,202 
25,058 


344,121   109,260 


FEMALES. 


SOTeua 
and  upwards 


104,470 
10,140 
19,785 
29,073 
26,781 
20,821 


211,070 


162,207 
48,863 


211,070 


Under  20 
Yevs. 


75,909 
2,940 
7,242 
19,883 
15,775 
14,046 


135,795 


106,490 
29,305 


135,795 


TOTAL. 


877,662 
50,955 
35,347 

167,296 
83,773 
85,213 


800,246 


618,508 
181,738 


800,246 


IRELAND. 


1&  Years 
and  upwards 


Cotton  .  .  .  • 
I«ace  •  •  •  • 
Wool  and  Worsted 

Silk 

Flax  and  Linen  . 
Fabric  not  specified 

Total     . 


MALES. 


4,224 
43 

4,220 

446 

24,008 

80,347 


113,288 


Under  13 
Years. 


15  Yean 
and  upwards 


276 
1 

47 

17 

800 

4,174 


5,315 


FEMALES. 


1,725 

519 

70,754 

301 

107,957 

331,369 


512,625 


Under  15 
Yean. 


190 

92 

2,725 

6 

5,844 

25,154 


34,011 


TOTAL. 


6,415 

655 

77,746 

770 

138,609 

441, OU 


665,239 


We  are  without  the  means  of  comparing  these  numbers  with  those  of 
former  years ;  but  it  will  enable  us  to  form  an  adequate  judgment  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  those  branches  of  industry  if  we  examine  the 
following  table,  which  particularises  the  number  of  factories  or  mills, 
and  the  amount  of  mechanical  power  and  human  labour  employed 
therein,  in  each  of  the  great  branches  of  textile  manufacture,  in  the 
several  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  as  ascertained  by  the  Inspectors  of 
Factories  in  1885  and  1839.— iS^  pages  76-78. 
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The  persons  employed  in  factories  in  the  several  divisions  of  the 
kingdom  are  in  very  different  proportions  as  respects  the  total  number 
of  persons  who  were  engaged  in  these  several  divisions  in  the  production 
of  woven  goods:  thus — the  total  number  of  persons  so  engaged  in 
England  and  Wales  was  618,508,  and  the  number  employed  in  factories 
was  349,454,  or  56*8  per  cent  In  Scotland  the  factory  hands  were 
59,312  out  of  181,738  engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving,  or  32*6  per 
cent. ;  while  in  Ireland  the  factories  gave  employment  to  only  14,870 
out  of  665,239  persons  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry,  being  only 
2*2  per  cent. 

TTie  increase  in  the  number  of  factory  hands  between  1835  and  1839 
amounted  to  68,263,  or  19*20  per  cent,  in  the  four  years  between  1835 
and  1839,  or  480  per  cent  per  annum. 

If  measured  by  the  amount  of  labour  for  which  they  call,  our  mines 
are  not  of  nearly  so  much  importance  to  the  population  as  the  fabrics 
used  for  clothing ;  but  it  must  be  evident  that  this  mode  of  estimating 
the  comparative  merits  of  different  branches  of  industry  is  incorrect 
Without  the  labour  of  the  118,233  persons  employed  in  the  coal  mines 
of  Great  Britain,  how  many  of  the  hands  employed  in  factories  must 
have  been  idle,  or  turned  to  other  pursuits  I 

Number  of  Permma  Employed  in  Mmes  m  Great  Britcuit,  1841. 


DESCRnnON  OF  MINES. 


Coal 

Copper  

Lead 

Iron 

Tin 

Manganese 

Salt 

Mineral  not  specified 

Total  .... 

Of  the  above — 
In  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Isles  \ 

in  the  British  Seas / 

In  Scotland 

Total  .... 


MALES. 


20  Yean 

and 
apwards. 


83,408 

9,866 

9,427 

7,773 

4,6()2 

226 

242 

23,694 


139,238 


125,059 
14,179 


Under 
20  Yean. 


32,475 
3,428 
1,932 
2,679 
1,349 
44 
24 
6,523 


48,454 


42,919 
5,535 


FEMALES. 


20  Yean 

and 
upwards. 


1,185 

913 

40 

424 

68 

4 

2 

^466 


3,102 


139,238 


48,454 


2,662 
440 


3,102 


Under 
20  Yean. 


1,165 

1,200 

20 

73 

82 

1 

490 


3,031 


2,628 
408 


3,031 


TOTAL. 


118,233 

15,407 

11,419 

10,949 

6,101 

275 

268 

31,173 


193,825 


173,268 
25,557 


193,825 


The  number  of  persons  employed  in  mining  operations  in  Ireland  is 
small,  and  the  returns  of  1841  do  not  admit  of  their  being  classified. 
They  were  as  follows : — 

Males  15  Tears  old  and  upwards      ....  3016 

„      under  15  Years .     .  47 

Females  15  Years  old  and  upwards  .     •     .     .  28 

„       under  15  Years 5 


ToUl 3096 
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A  further  enumeration  of  the  hands  employed  In  the  factories  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  made  in  1847,  from  which  it  appeared  that  in  the 
eight  years  between  that  time  and  1839  the  number  had  increased  by 
121,240  hands^  or  28*62  per  cent,  or  3*57  per  cent,  per  annum. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  that  the  greater  part  of 
this  increase  has  occurred  in  England,  viz : — 


EngUmd  and  Wales 
Scotland  •  •  •  . 
Ireland     .     •     •     . 


105,588,  or  30*21  per  cent. 
7,931  „   13-37 
7,721   „   51*92 


n 


Total 


121,240 


and  that  it  has  been  divided  between  the  five  branches  of  manufacture 
as  follows : — 


Cotton 
Woollen 
Worsted 
Flax     . 
Silk      . 


56,942,  or  21*95  per  cent. 
18,588)      45.07 
20,5503"  *^  ^^ 
14,771   „  33-96 
10,389  „  30-27 


»> 


It 


Total 


121.240 


The  numbers  from  which  the  above  proportions  are  derived  will  be 
foimd  in  the  Table,  page  81. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  working  of 
metals  in  Great  Britain  in  1841,  as  stated  by  the  Census  Commissioners, 
was  as  follows  : — 


DESCRIPTION  OF  METALS. 


Iron      ••• 

&'.  ::::::::::: 

Tin 

Founders  and  Smelters,  metals  not  specified 

Total    .... 

Of  the  above — 
In  England  and  Wales,  and  Isles  in  British  \ 

Seas j 

In  Scotland 

Total     .... 


MALES. 


20  Yean 

and 
upwards. 


22,670 

1,503 

915 

553 

1,151 


26,792 


23,775 
3,017 


26,792 


Under 
20  Yean. 


6,375 
374 
266 
351 

491 


7,857 


6,814 
1,043 


FEMALES. 


20  Yean 

and 
upwards. 


301 
120 

77 
196 
127 


821 


Under 
20  Years 


150 
143 
35 
220 
204 


752 


7,857 


790 
31 


744 

8 


821 


752 


TOTAL. 


29,496 
2,140 
l,2i*3 
1,320 
1,973 


36,222 


32,123 
4,099 


36,222 


It  does  not  clearly  appear  upon  what  principle  this  statement  has  been 
made  up.  If  it  were  possible  for  anybody  to  be  misled  by  it  into  the 
belief  that  the  whole  number  of  persons  employed  in  Great  Britain  in 
fashioning  the  various  metals  into  articles  of  use  amounted  to  tlie  com- 
paratively small  number  of  36,222  persons,  the  means  of  correcting  that 
error  are  at  hand,  and  in  the  same  volume.  It  will  there  be  seen  that 
the  number  of  blacksmiths  alone,  whose  occupation  it  certainly  is  to  give 
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useftil  forms  to  iron,  amounts  to  97,340 ;  of  nail-makers,  nearly  all 
of  whom  are  employed  upon  the  same  metal,  a  few  only  making  copper 
nails,  the  number  is  20,311  ;  brass- founders  and  braziers,  not  included 
in  the  above  table,  amount  to  13,064 ;  the  various  branches  of  cutlery 
employ  11,075  persons ;  the  making  of  needles  and  pins  furnishes  em- 
ployment to  3854  individuals ;  there  are  3479  boiler-makers ;  4298 
file-makers  ;  5521  locksmiths ;  9670  workers  in  tinned  plate  wares,  and 
smaller  numbers  of  persons  employed  in  making  a  great  variety  of 
other  metal  articles,  such  as  anchors  and  chain  cables,  anvils,  bits,  bolts, 
cocks,  files,  grates,  ranges,  stoves,  rivets,  shot,  springs,  stirrups,  spurs, 
wire,  &c.  &c.,  comprehending  altogether,  with  the  immber  given  in  the 
foregoing  table,  and  the  number  of  miners  employed  in  raising  the 
metals,  a  gross  number  of  303,368  persons,  whose  industry  is  given  in 
Great  Britain  alone  to  the  production  and  fashioning  of  iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  tin,  with  their  various  compounds. 

In  Ireland,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  mining  operations  is,  as 
already  stated,  only  3,096,  and  of  these  some  part  are  employed  in 
raising  coal,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  witb  accuracy  the  proper 
number  engaged  in  raising  and  smelting  metals.  Besides  these  there 
were,  in  1841,  employed  in  various  handicraft  operations  with  metals, 
37,034  persons,  viz. : — 

13  Yean  and  over.  Under  15  Tears.      Total. 

Kales 35,913  768  36,681 

Females 308  45  353 


Total     .    36,221  813  37,034 

Of  these,  there  were  25,185  blacksmiths,  6276  nailers,  2522  white- 
smiths and  tinplate  workers,  546  iron-founders,  929  braziers  and  copper- 
smiths, and  490  cutlers  and  tool-makers;  the  remaining  1077  persons 
being  divided  among  a  variety  of  minor  employments.  It  thus  appears 
that  340,402  persons  apply  their  industry  to  the  raising,  preparing,  and 
fashioning  of  metals  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  number  does  not 
include  persons  whose  employment  it  is  to  distribute,  either  wholesale  or 
retail,  the  articles  thus  fashioned. 

The  proportions  which  the  adult  male  population  employed  in  agri  - 
culture  bore,  in  1841,  to  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  several  counties  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  were  as  follows : — 


ENGLAND. 

Per  Cent. 

Bedford 11-87 

Berks 10-20 

Bucks 11-81 

Cambridge 11-97 

Chester 5-58 

Cornwall ,  6-62 

Cumberland 7*03 

Derby G-11 


Per  Cent. 

Devon 6*01 

Dorset 9*21 

Durham 3*60 

Essex 12*29 

Gloucester 5-99 

Hereford 12-30 

Hertford 10*48 

Huntingdon 12*25 
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ENGLAND— eOMtlflMtf. 


For  Gent. 

Kent 7*44 

Lancaiter 2*49 

Leieetter 7*03 

Lincoln 13*28 

MiddleMx 0*95 

Monmouth 5*10 

Norfolk 10*37 

North«mpton      ....  11*02 

NorthumberUnd     .     .     .  5*52 

Nottingham 9*69 

Oxford 10*55 

Butland 13*05 

Salop 9*25 

Somerset ......  8*35 


Southampton 

Stafford    .     . 

Suffolk     .     . 

Surrey     •     . 

Sussex      •  ■  • 

Warwick .     . 

Westmorland 

Wilts  .     .     . 

Worcester     . 

York,  East  Riding 
„     City  and  Ainsty 
„     Nordi  Riding 
„     West  Riding. 


Percent. 

8*57 

4*75 
11*91 

3*64 

8*99 

5*08 

9*63 
10*69 

7*45 

9*56 

4*63 
10*56 

3*61 


Anglesea.     •     .     .     •     .  11*4 

Brecon 7*82 

Cardigan 9*71 

Carmarthen 10*03 

Carnarvon 9*70 

Denbigh 10*08 


WALES. 

Flint  .     . 

Glamorgan 

Merioneth 

Montgomery 

Pembroke 

Radnor    . 


SCOn^AND. 


•     •     •     • 


Aberdeen 
Argyle  .  . 
Ayr  .  .  . 
Banff  .  .  . 
Berwick  .  • 
Bute  .  .  . 
Caithness.  . 
Clackmannan 

Dumbarton 

Dumfries 

Edinburgh 

Elgin  or  Moray .... 

Fife 

Forfar 

Haddington  ..... 
Inverness.     .     •     .     .     . 


8*32 
8*60 
5*32 
9*06 
11*76 
6-79 
9*25 
3*82 
4*65 
8*84 
2*52 
9*25 
5*30 
4*20 
11*24 
10-21 


Kincardine  .  .  • 
Kinross  .... 
Kiritcudbright  .  . 
Lanark  .... 
Linlithgow    .     .     . 

Nairn 

Orkney  and  Shetland 
Peebles    .... 

Perth 

Renfrew  .... 
Ross  and  Cromarty . 
Roxburgh  .  .  . 
Selkirk  .... 
Stirling  .... 
Sutherland  .  ..  • 
Wigton     .... 


6*52 

4*65 

11*37 

11*29 

8*76 

14*03 


11*39 
8*48 
9*63 
2*34 
6*74 

10*54 
7*75 

10-50 
8-30 
3-06 
9*50 
9*14 
8*70 
5*77 

10*17 

10*48 


The  distribution  of  the  population  of  France  in  regard  to  occupations 
ofiers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  distribution  which  has  been  shown  to 
exist  in  this  country.  In  a  paper  on  the  comparative  situation  of  the 
poor  in  France  and  England,  drawn  up  by  Monsieur  Frederic  Lullin 
de  Chateauvieux,  and  communicated  to  the  late  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  inquiring  into  the  administration  and  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  in 
England,  a  statement  is  given  in  which  the  French  population  is  divided 
into  classes  in  the  following  proportions : — 


Total  population 

Toim  population 7,000,000 

Land  proprietors  and  their  families 20,000,000 

Agricultural  labourers  and  their  families  .     .     .     .     3,000,000 
Artisans  employed  in  agricultural  districts    .     .     .     2,000,000 


32,000,000 


32,000,000 


o2 
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Supposing  the  family  of  each  p-Dprietor  of  land  to  consist  of  five  per- 
sons, France  contains  four  millions  of  proprietors,  who  are  subdiv^ed 
by  M.  de  Chateauvieux  as  follows : — 

Large  Piroprieton.  Hectares  of  Land. 

l8t  Glass 42,409,  possessing  S, 481, 800 

2nd    ,, 51,622         „  4,516,925 

Moderate  I^prieton. 

Ist  Class 86,069         „  4,819,864 

2nd    „        258,000         „  7,388,003 

Sflull  Plroprietova. 

1st  Class 774,621  „  7,843,494 

2nd    „        2,787,112  „         12,650,914 

According  to  this  calculation  the  average  quantity  of  land  held  by 
each  individual,  in  the  two  classes  designated  as  large  proprietors, 
amounts  to  138  hectares,  or  340  English  acres ;  the  average  quantity 
assigned  as  the  possession  of  moderate  proprietors  amounts  to  35^  hec- 
tares, or  88  English  acres ;  while  the  land  held  by  small  proprietors,  if 
equally  divided  among  their  whole  number,  would  amount  to  no  more 
than  5}  hectares,  or  14^  acres  for  each. 

In  the  collection  of  ^^  Documents  Statistiques  sur  la  France,"  published 
in  1835  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  in  Paris,  the  number  of  landed 
proprietors  is  stated  to  be  10,896,682,  which  gives  only  Hi  English 
acres  as  the  average  size  of  the  farms  in  that  country.  This  extent 
must,  however,  be  far  below  the  truth ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  numbers  as  stated  in  the  French  official  tables,  it 
is  probable  that  each  proprietor  has  been  reckoned  distinctly  for  each 
of  the  several  pieces  of  land  which  he  holds  in  separate  parishes  or 
communes. 

The  division  of  the  soil  of  France,  according  to  the  nature  of  its 
employment,  is  stated  by  M.  de  Chateauvieux  as  under  : — 

Hectaiea.  English  Acrea. 

Total  Superficies 53,702,871  equal  to  132,646,091 

Sterile  and  unimprovable 3,702,871  „  9,146,091 

Vineyards  and  planUtions        ....  2,000,000  „  4,940,000 

Forests 6,842,623  „  16,901,279 

Pasture 1,157,377  „  2,858,721 

Meadow  land 5,000,000  „  12,350,000 

Artificial  grasses  (Lucerne,  &c.)    .     •     .  4,000,000  „  9,880,000 

Arable  land 31,000,000  „  76,570,000 

53,702,871  132,646,091 

It  appears  from  this  division  that  in  each  100  parts 

4  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  liquids,  including  oil ; 
134-         , ,  , ,         of  wood,  which  is  chiefly  used  as  fuel ; 

20i         , ,  to  the  support  of  animals  ;  and 

62  , ,  to  the  production  of  cereal  grains,  &c. 

100 
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About  4,500,000  hectares  (11,115,000  acres)  are  supposed  to  be 
held  by  the  goyernment  and  by  municipal  bodies. 

It  is  estimated  by  Monsieur  de  Chateauvieux,  that  among  the  small 
proprietors  of  land  in  France  1,243,200  are  possessed  of  various  quan- 
tities, none  of  them  exceeding  2  hectares  (about  5  acres) ;  an  extent 
alt(^ther  insufficient  for  the  support  of  a  family  consisting  of  the  average 
number  of  five  persons,  since  in  the  present  state  of  agriculture  in  that 
country  it  requires  1  hectare  and  23  ares  of  land  (3  English  acres)  to 
furnish  means  of  support  for  one  individual.  In  addition  to  the  land, 
each  of  these  little  properties  is  supposed  to  comprise  a  dwelling  with  a 
small  garden,  in  which  vegetables  are  raised,  and  by  including  this 
addition  to  the  means  of  the  family,  three-fifths  of  their  wants  are  sup- 
plied. For  the  remaining  two-fifths,  the  individuals  composing  the 
families  of  these  small  proprietors  are  obliged  to  apply  themselves  to 
some  other  source,  and  in  so  far  partake  of  the  condition  of  labourers. 
In  some  cases,  the  freehold  thus  held  is  so  small,  that  the  proprietor  is 
only  distinguishable  from  the  mere  peasant  by  the  possession  of  his 
dwelling  and  garden.  In  the  wine-producing  districts  many  of  these 
peasant  proprietors  assist  as  vine-dressers  in  the  cultivation  of  the  larger 
properties,  and  in  this  way  a  family  is  said  to  add  about  200  francs  (8/.) 
in  the  season  to  its  otherwise  scanty  provision.  Where  circumstances 
permit  them,  these  labouring  proprietors  hire  land  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
estates  and  farm  the  whole,  or  it  frequently  happens  that  they  let  their 
little  patches,  which  are  insufficient  for  their  support,  to  others  similarly 
circumstanced,  and  hire  themselves  as  farm  servants  on  larger  domains. 
A  great  many  among  the  farming  labourers  in  France  are  small  pro- 
prietors, and  we  may  suppose  that  such  would  naturally  meet  with  a 
preference  on  the  part  of  employers,  who  thus  have  an  assurance  of  their 
respectability,  and  a  security  for  their  good  conduct,  which  can  never  be 
pven  to  the  employers  of  labourers  in  this  country,  where  they  have 
been  too  generally  dependent  in  part  for  their  support  upon  tlie  parish 
pay-table.  The  extent  to  which  the  subdivision  of  land  is  carried  in 
France,  under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  inheritance,  is  productive  of 
so  many  disadvantages  to  the  country  generally,  that  it  is  well  some 
good  can  be  ascribed  to  it,  which  may  tend,  in  however  small  a  degree, 
to  diminish  its  evils. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PAUPERISM. 

Origin  and  progress  of  Poor  Laws— Act  43rd  Elisabeth— Amount  expended  at  varioas 
periods  for  relief  of  Poor — Injurious  tendency  of  the  system — Means  employed  for  its 
amendment — Sums  expended  for  Poor  in  England  and  Wales  in  each  year  of  the  present 
century — ^Proportion  of  Payments  to  Population  at  each  decennary  enumeration — Results 
of  Law  of  1834— Poor  Law  of  Ireland— Of  Scotland— Methods  followed  in  various 
countries  for  relieving  the  Poor — In  Norway — in  Sweden — ^In  Denmark — In  Mecklenburgh 
— In  Prussia — In  Wiirtemberg — In  Bavaria — ^In  the  Canton  of  Berne — In  France — In 
Holland— In  Belgium— Laboorers*  earnings  in  England,  lio. 

The  system  of  compulsory  maintenance  for  the  poor,  which  has  been  in 
operation  in  England  and  Wales  since  the  48rd  year  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  has  at  various  times  afforded  occasion  for  warmer  controversy 
than  almost  any  other  matter  affecting  the  internal  condition  of  this 
country. 

The  attention  of  the  English  legislature  was  indeed  drawn  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  more  than  two  hundred  years  before 
the  period  just  mentioned.  So  early  as  1388,  an  Act  was  framed  and 
passed,  providing  *^  that  a  convenient  sum  shall  be  paid  and  distributed 
yearly  out  of  the  fruits  and  profits  of  the  several  churches,  by  those  who 
shall  have  the  said  churches  in  proper  use,  and  by  their  successors,  to 
the  poor  parishioners  in  aid  of  their  living  and  sustenance  for  ever.'* 
Untd  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  when  so  many  richly-endowed  re- 
ligious establishments  were  seized  by  the  crown  and  appropriated  to 
secular  uses,  the  poor  had  generally  found  in  them  a  source  of  relief 
from  their  distresses.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  claims  of 
indigence  must,  even  before  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,  have 
exceeded  the  means  or  the  will  for  their  relief  on  the  part  of  the  possessors 
of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  for,  by  the  Act  27  Henry  VIII.,  the  officers 
of  towns  are  directed  to  collect  alms  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  "  sturdy 
vagabonds  and  valiant  beggars  "  to  continual  labour.  This  Act  further 
directs  "  every  preacher,  parson,  vicar,  and  curate,  to  exhort,  move, 
stir,  and  provoke  people  to  be  liberal  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent,  and 
for  keeping  and  setting  to  work  the  said  sturdy  vagabonds."  By  another 
clause  it  was  provided  "  that  a  sturdy  beggar  is  to  be  whipped  for  the 
first  offence,  his  right  ear  cropped  for  the  second ;  and,  if  he  again  offend, 
to  be  sent  to  the  next  gaol  till  the  quarter  sessions,  there  to  be  indicted 
for  wandering,  loitering,  and  idleness ;  and,  if  convicted,  shall  suffer 
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execution  as  a  felon  and  an  enemy  of  the  commonwealth."  The  inun- 
dation of  mendicancy  which  appears  at  this  time  to  have  overspread  the 
country,  had,  in  all  probability,  chiefly  originated  out  of  the  first  great 
breaking  up  of  the  feudal  system,  by  the  permission  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign  to  the  great  landed  proprietors  to  dispose  of  their  estates, — • 
a  change  which  speedily  occasioned  the  dispersion  of  all  those  numerous 
bands  of  retainers  which  used  to  be  fed  by  every  lord  of  the  soil.  This 
state  of  things  could  not  but  be  aggravated  by  the  subversion  of  the 
religious  establishments  in  1539,  from  which  time,  until  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  many  statutes  were  passed  relative  to  vagrancy  and 
mendicity. 

The  reasons  already  offered,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  then 
existing  condition  of  society,  will  perhaps  account  for  the  extent  of  the 
evil,  and  may  be  received  in  extenuation  of  the  harshness  of  the  law  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  provide  a  remedy.  Unhappily,  it  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  times  of  the  last  of  our  Henries,  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, that  in  seeking  to  remove  a  pressing  evil,  the  symptoms  only 
should  be  dealt  with,  leaving  untouched  the  causes  of  the  mischief  In 
our  own  day  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  the  same  unstatesman- 
like  and  unchristian  mode  of  dealing  with  this  subject  has  been  adopted 
by  us  as  was  pursued  300  years  ago  by  legislators  who  were  without 
the  experience  by  which  we  should  be  guided.  The  object  of  legisla- 
tion at  both  periods  has  been  the  management  of  paupers,  while  the 
adoption  of  a  system  for  the  removal  of  pauperism  has  been  neglected. 
If,  instead  of  visiting  with  punishment  of  the  severest  kind,  those  who 
fell  into  a  condition  which  they  had  little  or  no  means  of  avoiding,  our 
ancestors  had  set  themselves  to  provide  those  means  by  the  imparting  of 
knowledge,  and  the  inculcation  of  principles  of  independence,  as  well  as 
by  forbearing  to  place  shackles  upon  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  people, 
although  we  might,  no  doubt,  have  still  had  ample  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  benevolence  in  solacing  misfortune,  it  may  be  confidently 
believed,  that  the  legislature  of  our  day  would  have  been  relieved  from 
all  necessity  for  considering  any  system  of  poor  laws. 

It  is  to  die  Act  4:3rd  of  Elizabeth  that  we  owe  the  system  which,  till 
Tcry  recently,  has  provided  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  compulsory 
maintenance  of  the  poor.  That  the  system  then  introduced  has  since 
been  greatly  abused  and  applied  to  purposes  which  did  not  enter  Into  the 
contemplation  of  the  legislature  of  that  day  cannot  be  doubted.  The  chief 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  gave  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  power 
to  levy  upon  the  inliabitants  of  their  respective  parishes,  "  such  sums  as 
should  be  necessary  to  support  the  aged  and  infirm  parishioners,  and  for 
setting  to  work  all  persons  using  no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life  to 
get  their  living  by."  Confined  within  this  limit,  laws  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  appear  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  plainest  principles  of 
bonuuiity,  which  enjoin  upon  every  one  the  duty  of  relieving  tlws  unde- 
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served  distresses  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Unhappily,  the  fund  thus 
directed  to  be  employed  for  the  necessary  relief  of  the  impotent,  and  for 
setting  to  work  persons  capable  of  labour,  has  been  applied  to  purposes 
wholly  opposed  to  the  spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter  of  that  law,  and  that  to 
a  degree  and  in  ways  which  have  proved  destructive  to  the  morals  of  the 
working  classes,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  community. 
It  was  not  until  a  long  time  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth, 
that  the  disastrous  effects  just  alluded  to  sprung  out  of  its  provisions. 
So  recently  as  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  amount  raised  within  the  year 
for  poor  rates  and  county  rates  in  England  and  Wales  was  only  730,000/. 
This  was  the  average  amount  collected  in  the  years  1748-49-50.  In 
1775  the  amoimt  was  more  than  doubled,  having  been  1,720,000/. ;  of 
which  sum  rather  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  was  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  The  war  of  American  independence  had  been  com- 
menced, and  was  followed  by  hostilities  with  France,  the  vast  pubhc 
expenditure  occasioned  by  which,  crippled  the  resources  of  the  people, 
and  aggravated  the  distresses  of  the  poor.  From  that  time  to  the  close 
of  the  last  French  war  in  1814,  the  sums  levied  for  poor  rates  were  in  a 
state  of  continued  progression.  The  average  sum  expended  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  the  three  years  from  1812-13,  to  1814-15,  amounted  to 
6,123,177/. ;  but  this  sum,  enormous  as  it  is,  has  since  been  surpassed  ; 
the  average  of  the  three  years,  1831,  32,  and  33,  was  6,875,552^.,  and 
the  amount  expended  in  the  single  year  ending  the  25th  of  March,  1818, 
was  even  greater  than  this  by  nearly  a  million,  having  been  7,870,801/. 
The  year  last  mentioned  was  one  of  great  hardship  to  the  poor,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deamess  of  provisions  ;  the  average  price  of  wheat  during 
the  year  1817  having  been  94*.  9^.  per  quarter.*  The  increased  pressure, 
however,  was  not  simultaneously  felt  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  Berk- 
shire, the  largest  amount  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  expended 
in  1812  ;  in  Nottinghamshire  and  Brecon,  the  most  expensive  year  was 
1816  ;  in  the  whole  of  Wales,  with  the  exception  of  Brecon,  Anglesea, 
and  Carnarvon,  it  occurred  in  1818,  which  was  also  the  dearest  year  in 
Devonshire,  Gloucestershire,  Northamptonshire,  Rutlandshire,  Surrey, 
Warwickshire,  and  the  East  and  North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  Cumber- 
land, Leicestershire,  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  were  called  upon 
for  the  heaviest  contributions  in  1819.  Huntingdonshire  expended  most 
in  1826  ;  Bedfordshire  and  Lincolnshire  in  1829 ;  Middlesex,  Cambridge- 
shire, and  Anglesea,  in  1831 ;  and  Carnarvon  in  1832.  With  these 
exceptions,  the  largest  expenditure  was  made  in  every  county  in  the  year 
already  mentioned,  m'z.,  between  the  25th  of  March,  1817,  and  the  same 
day  in  1818. 

A  feeling  had  long  prevailed,  that  the  injurious  tendency  of  our  system 
of  poor  laws  was  aggravated  by  the  mode  of  their  administration,  and 

*  The  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  brought  into  consumption  in  the  two  years,  1S17  and 
1818,  ezoeedid  1^600^000  quarters. 
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inquiries  of  a  partial  nature  had  irom  time  to  timft  been  undertaken  by 
the  legislature,  with  the  hope  of  palliating  the  mischief,  and  of  finding 
out  some  method  of  mitigating  the  evils  of  pauperism,  without  abandoning 
the  dictates  of  humanity.  Little  or  no  good  was  found  to  result  from 
those  inquiries.  The  subject  was  so  vast,  and  the  practical  evils  attend 
ing  it  were  so  widely  spread  and  deeply  seated,  that  it  required  an  inves- 
tigation far  more  laborious  and  minute  than  could  be  completed  by  any 
committee  of  Lords,  or  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  other 
and  pressing  calls  upon  their  attention.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
perhaps  the  wisest  plan  that  could  be  adopted  by  the  Government  to 
appoint  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  who  should  make  ''  a  diligent  and 
full  inquiry  into  the  practical  operation  of  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  into  the  manner  in  which  those  laws  are  administered."  The 
Commissioners  thus  appointed  were  persons  whose  education,  experience^ 
and  station  in  society,  eminently  qualified  them  for  carrying  on,  zealously, 
judiciously,  and  effectually,  the  laborious  task  intrusted  to  them.  The 
mass  of  information  which,  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  they 
collected  and  embodied,  aflfords  the  best  testimony  that  can  be  ofiTered 
in  favour  of  their  fitness  for  the  undertaking.  The  report  which  was 
presented  to  the  Government  by  the  Commissioners  in  February,  1834, 
was  so  widely  circulated,  and  so  freely  canvassed,  that  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  enter  upon  the  examination  of  its  various  details,  nor  could 
it  be  attended  with  any  profitable  result  to  discuss,  at  much  length, 
the  propriety  of  the  various  remedial  measures  which  it  proposed,  and 
which  were  in  great  part  adopted  by  the  legislature.  It  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  state,  that  the  opinion  before  so  generally  held  as  to  the  desirable- 
ness of  a  radical  change,  at  least  in  the  mode  of  administering  the  laws 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  strengthened  by  means  of  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  into  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  that  change  in 
order  to  arrest  the  rapid  and  total  demoralization  of  the  working  classes, 
which  was  fatally  counteracting  all  the  efforts  of  philanthropists  for  en- 
lightening the  minds  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor. 
The  Act  "  for  the  Amendment  and  better  Administration  of  the  Laws 
relative  to  the  Poor  in  England  and  Wales,"  received  the  Royal  assent 
on  the  14th  of  August,  1834,  but  although  it  has  now  been  for  more  than 
sixteen  years  in  operation,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  judge  dispassionately 
the  effects  of  a  measure  which  is  hardly  second  in  importance  to  any  of 
the  legislative  reforms  brought  about  since  the  year  1830. 

The  following  table  (p.  90)  exhibits  the  amount  of  money  expended 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales,  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants, the  average  price  of  wheat,  and  the  number  of  quarters  of  that 
grain  for  which  the  money  so  expended  might  have  been  exchangd^  during 
diflFerent  years  in  the  present  century.  ^ 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  that  in  yeare  of  dearth,  in  which  the 
largest  8ums  have  been  distributed  to  the  poor,  the  tax  for  their  relief, 
if  estimated  by  its  equivalent  quaotitj  of  wheat,  has  borne  the  lightest 
upon  the  community.  The  money  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  1776  amounted  to  1,&30,800/.,  imd  might  have  been  exchanged  for 
802,165  quarters  of  wheat;  whereas,  in  1801,  when  the  amount  ex- 
pended exceeded  that  of  1776  by  162  per  cent.,  the  quantity  of  wheat 
for  which  it  could  have  been  exchanged  was  lessened  by  13  per  cent. 
The  fact  ia,  that  in  a  year  of  scarcity  and  high  prices,  while  even  the 
wealthiest  classes  feel  the  pressure  in  the  shape  of  incressed  rates, 
and  the  mass  of  the  community  in  a  diminution  of  the  means  of  con- 
sumption, it  is  a  natural  consequence  that  paupers  also  should  bear 
their  share  of  the  general  inconvenience,  and  should,  as  well  as  those  by 

■  Ths  Dumben  given  in  thlt  cotumn  for  the  yeus  1S01,  IBll,  1821,  1831,  ud  1841,  are 
thoM  ucertalned  at  llie  enumeratloni  of  those  y esn :  the  numbera  dated  for  iDtcnncdl*te 
■nd  foriubfequent  ;eui  are  computed  from  the  bapUunj  and  burial*,  and  trom  the  rate  of 
Inoreaie  at  aaMrtained  at  each  ceDiui. 
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whom  they  are  supported,  consume  less  food  thafi%  ordinary  years.  It 
must,  too,  be  borne  in  uiind  that  bread  absorbs  only  a  part,  although 
certainly  a  considerable  part,  of  the  poor  man's  expenditure,  and  that 
the  remaining  articles  required  for  his  sustenance  are  not,  equally  with 
grain,  affected  in  price  by  a  deficient  harvest 

If  viewed  as  a  question  of  money  expenditure  only,  it  will  not  be  found 
that  the  sums  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  bear  more  heavily  upon 
the  people  now  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  K  the 
whole  sum  collected  for  that  purpose  in  each  of  the  years  when  the  enu- 
merations of  the  population  have  been  made  be  divided  in  equal  pro- 
portions among  all  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  payments  were — 

In  1801 9  1  for  each 

1811 13  1    „ 

1821 10  7   „ 

1831 9  9   „ 

1841* 6  0   „ 

The  increase  observable  between  the  first  of  these  periods  and  1831, 
amounting  to  7t  per  cent.,  is  assuredly  more  than  made  up  by  the 
increased  amount  of  capital  in  the  country.  The  greater  increase 
between  1801  and  1811  is  more  apparent  than  real.  If  allowance  be 
made  for  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  currency — the  price  of  gold 
having  been  4/.  I65,  per  ounce  in  1811 — it  will  be  found  that  the  pro- 
portion for  that  year  was  equivalent  to  IQs.  8d.  for  each  person,  mea- 
sured in  currency  of  the  standard  value. 

It  is  not  asserted,  however,  that  because  the  proportional  sum  thus 
expended  had  increased  in  so  small  a  degree,  therefore  pauperism  had 
not  made  a  greater  advance  in  30  years  than  7-1^  per  cent.  Owing  to  the 
operations  of  the  war  and  a  succession  of  deficient  harvests,  the  prices  of 
almost  all  articles  required  for  the  support  of  life  were,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  driven  up  to  a  distressing  height,  which  state  of  things 
continued  through  the  remaining  period  of  the  war,  and  for  one  or  two 
years  beyond  its  termination.  Since  then  the  fall  that  has  occurred  in 
the  prices  of  all  articles  comprising  the  poor  man's  expenditure  has  been 
so  great  that  we-  may  fairly  estimate  it  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  simul- 
taneous fall  in  the  price  of  grain,  so  that  the  sum  of  9s.  9d.  in  1831 
would  have  purchased  as  much  as  17s,  would  have  bought  in  1801. 
Applying  Uiis  test,  we  shall  find  that  the  weight  of  pauper  expenditure, 
in  proportion  to  the  population  at  the  two  periods,  was  as  7  in  1831  to 
4  in  1801. 

*  The  averftges  in  the  jean  following  1841  hare  been — 

••    d,  9.    d. 

In  1842        6    1}  In  1846  5  10^ 

1843  6    4  1^7  6    4 

1844  6    0}  1848  7     1} 

1845  6    0}  1849  6    6^ 
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Need  more  be  said  fo  show  the  necessity  that  had  arisen  for  grappling 
with  an  evil  of  such  enormous  and  constantly-increasing  magnitude  ? — 
an  evil,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  set  against  each  other  different 
classes  of  the  community,  to  dry  up  the  sources  and  to  blunt  the  feel- 
ings of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  made  to  contribute, 
while  it  engendered  dispositions  of  recklessness  and  idleness  among 
those  who  received  support.  Shall  we  be  wrong  in  ascribing  to  such 
compulsory  contributions,  administered  as  the  law  was,  a  quality  the 
very  reverse  of  that  ascribed  by  our  immortal  bard  to  mercy — 


^  it  is  twice  blessed. 


It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  tokos?" 

The  foregoing  table  (page  90)  exhibits  the  relief  which  was  afforded 
to  the  rate-payers  by  the  amendment  of  the  law-  In  the  year  ending 
25th  March,  1832,  the  sum  raised  and  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  England  and  Wales  had  amounted  to  7,036,968/.,  being  equal  to  an 
average  payment  for  the  whole  population  of  9s.  Hid,  per  head.  In  the 
following  two  years  the  amount  was  somewhat  lessened  through  the 
vigilance  excited  on  the  part  of  parochial  authorities  by  the  inquiries  of 
the  Government  Commissioners ;  and  in  the  first  year  that  followed  the 
amendment  of  the  law,  the  relief  to  the  rate-payers  amounted,  as  com- 
pared with  the  sum  just  stated,  to  1,510,550/.,  or  27^  per  cent.,  the 
average  payment  per  head  having  been  7s.  6id.  The  relief  has  since 
been  even  greater ;  the  average  payment  in  the  year  ending  25th  March, 
1849,  the  latest  yet  ascertained,  having  been  no  more  than  65.  6id.  for 
each  member  of  the  community,  showing  a  saving  of  30  per  cent,  upon 
the  actual  payments  made  in  the  year  1831-2,  and  of  ^  per  cent.,  if 
measured  according  to  the  increased  numbers  of  the  population. 

The  advantage  to  rate-payers  of  the  change  of  system  regarding  the 
relief  of  the  indigent,  will  be  made  sufficiently  apparent  by  the  above 
figures,  but  something  beyond  this  result  is  required  in  order  to  justify 
that  change,  since  the  saving  of  money  might  have  been  effected  through 
the  sacrifice  of  our  social  duties,  and  at  the  expense  of  all  the  better 
feelings  of  our  nature.  The  charge  of  heartlessness  has,  in  fact,  been 
80  often  brought  and  urged  against  the  authors  of  the  change,  that  it 
may  be  well  to  inquire,  however  briefly,  whether  that  charge  be  well 
founded  or  otherwise. 

'  One  of  the  greatest  evils  which  had  grown  up  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  old  poor  law,  was  the  practice  of  paying  the  wages  of  labour 
partly  out  of  rates  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  poor.  The  injus- 
tice of  this  practice  is  now  fully  acknowledged.  It  was  unjust  towards 
those  persons  who  contributed  to  the  rates,  and  who,  if  even  they  gave 
employment  to  labourers,  could  not,  or  did  not,  adopt  that  method  of 
lessening  wages ;  but  it  was  far  more  unjust  towards  the  labourers  them- 
selves, inflicting  upon  them  evils,  both  moral  and  physical,  which  were 
reflected  back  upon  society  in  a  thousand  ways.     Under  such  a  system, 
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a  labourer  in  an  agricultural  district  was  inevitably  rendered  a  pauper ; 
he  was  deprived  of  all  means  for  exercising  the  virtue  of  prudence,  and 
became  almost  necessarily  improvident ;  he  was  brought  to  look  upon  the 
parish  allowance  as  his  freehold  ;  and  if,  under  such  circumstances,  any 
spark  of  independence  remained  unextinguished  in  his  breast,  it  should 
have  been  received  as  evidence  of  a  degree  of  innate  virtue  deserving 
of  the  highest  admiration. 

The  system  in  question  awarded  payment  for  labour,  not  according  to 
the  value  of  services  performed,  but  with  reference  to  the  number  of  the 
femily  to  be  maintained,  whence  it  frequently  happened  that  in  order  to 
keep  down  the  rates,  employment  was  given  to  the  man  who,  by 
means  of  his  large  fsunily,  was  a  burthen  upon  the  parish,  while  the 
prudent  and  industrious  man,  who  had  avoided  that  evil,  was  con- 
demned to  pass  his  days  in  idleness.  Payment  for  services  when  thus 
awarded,  were  kept  down  to  the  lowest  level  at  which  nature  could  be 
sustained,  and  at  seasons  when  it  no  longer  suited  the  farmer  to  give 
employment,  t^e  whole  labouring  part  of  the  rural  population  might  be, 
and  often  was,  thrown  for  subsistence  upon  the  parish  rates.  It  was 
clearly  not  in  the  power  of  any  individual  employer  to  act  upon  a 
different  system.  If  he  should  have  paid  his  labourers  a  rate  of  wages 
for  the  time  they  were  employed,  sufficient  for  the  decent  maintenance 
of  themselves  and  their  families  during  the  whole  year,  he  would  have 
been  found  also  to  pay,  in  the  form  of  poor  rates,  a  part  of  the  wages  of 
the  labourers  employed  by  his  neighbours,  which  would  have  been  un- 
just and  ruinous.  To  meet  this  evil  what  has  been  called  the  vx>rk' 
house  test  was  adopted.  This  consisted  in  the  offer  to  give  relief  out  of 
tlie  parish  fund  only  ti  those  applicants  and  their  families  who  would 
become  inmates  of  workhouses.  In  the  face  of  this  offer  the  farmer  has 
been  compelled  to  pay  the  laboiu*er  the  full  amount  of  wages  needed 
for  his  continued  subsistence.  In  practice  it  has  been  found,  that  the 
fiinner  who  should  dismiss  his  labourers  at  the  slack  season  has  but  a 
poor  chance  of  securing  their  services  at  other  times,  and  he  has  con- 
sequently been  induced  to  pve  permanent  employment  to  the  more 
deserving  and  industrious  among  them. 

It  has  been  popularly  supposed  that  the  workhouse  testy  rendered 
necessary  by  the  abuses  here  shortly  described,  has  been  so  applied  as 
to  bring  great  hardship  upon  a  large  and  deserving  class  of  persons, 
when  from  any  circumstances,  whether  personal  or  general,  they  should 
be  temporarily  deprived  of  employment.  That  this  supposition  is 
erroneous  is  made  apparent  by  official  returns,  showing  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  aid  from  the  parish  funds  at  their  own  dwellings  as 
well  as  those  supported  in  Union  Houses.  From  these  returns  it  is 
shown  that  in  the  quarter  ending  at  Lady-day  in  each  year  from  1840 
to  1848  there  were  relieved  of  paupers — 
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193,106 
133,642 
33S,S60 


l,030,2it7 
1,106,943 
l,3Qt,M5 
1,300,930 


Among  Uiese  the  adult  and  able-bodied  paupers  relieved  were— 


N.noaii. 

oui-nooH. 

TOTAL, 

v™ 

Thiou^h 

From 

Tluoniill 

Fr»m 

Thrangh 

F«™, 

A«iint. 

Acddrnt, 

Vigiucy. 

*«ldM... 

V.sr.Dfy 

1843 

in,s2S 

74,249 

85.171 

iai,«4i 

193,078 

328.719  145,663 

366,327 

111,800 

1843 

lO.S^ 

Sg;30l 

49,19( 

iu,7at 

9S0,fiS! 

367,386    liiT.Sn 

308, 9i>: 

466,585 

en,  as: 

1845 

11,407 

S7,6« 

178,68* 

341,413 

law 

11,2.'.8 

85,6Ti 

h4,3:h 

isa,3K 

lis,  651 

246, 76i 

1847 

a(>i,4a« 

%'i6,73i 

4ai,i3i 

215,88S 

ii6a,3S5 

BIS 

1., 11-51 

""■'■'''  '^^''*^' 

203,373 

307,086 

510,459 

21  a, 457 

'447.881 

From  what  has  been  here  said  and  from  the  foregoing  figures  it  must 
at  once  be  evident  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  labouring  class,  the  adoption 
of  some  plan  which  should  render  them  less  dependent  upon  their  em- 
ployers than  they  had  become  under  the  poor  law  as  administered  up  to 
1834,  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  the  course  pursued,  while  it  is 
the  best  adapted  to  that  end  of  any  that  could  be  proposed,  has  not  been 
used  for  the  oppression  of  the  poor. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  amount  saved  by  the  payers 
of  rates  was  just  so  much  abstracted  from  the  sum  applied  to  ihe  relief 
of  indigence.  There  had  grown  up  under  the  administration  of  the  old 
law  a  variety  of  gross  abuses  which  intercepted  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  money.  Plunder  and  jobbing  of  all  kinds  were  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  the  system,  and  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  persons 
who  were  allowed  to  benefit  themselves  in  this  manner  should  have  be- 
come violent  opponents  of  a  change  which  has  introduced  order  and 
economy  into  the  various  branches  of  parish  expenditure  whence  they 
bad  previously  drawn  their  irregular  gains. 

The  power  steadily  enforced  upon  all  fitting  occasions  for  refusing 
relief  to  the  able-bodied,  except  within  the  workhouses,  has  had  an 
eflect  for  the  extent  of  which  it  is  difficult  fully  to  account,  in  converting 
the  idle  to  habits  of  industry,  and  by  that  means  increasing  the  demand 
for  labour,  aace  employers  can  now  rely  upon  obtaining  its  value  for 
the  money  which  they  so  disburse.  The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Woolley,  formerly  a  land-agent,  now  an  Assistant- 
Commissioner  for  the  Commutation  of  llthes,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Gul- 
son,  one  of  the  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  states  the  advantages 
to  the  labouring  population  of  a  measure  which .  some  persons  have 
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ventured  to  stigmatise  as  replete  with  cruelty  ;  and  draws  from  his  ob- 
servation a  conclusion  which  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  every  candid 
and  generous  mind : — 

'^  I  wanted  to  talk  with  you  on  the  almost  ma^cal  effect  I  find  produced 
by  the  new  poor  laws  in  the  south.  There  I  had  seen  the  evil  in  its 
*rioting8.'  I  saw  no  chance  but  ruin  or  change — prompt,  effectual, 
decided,  radical  change.  I  began  to  fear  the  thing  had  been  pushed 
too  far,  the  remedy  too  long  deferred ;  but  I  am  perfectly  delighted  to 
find  that  I  was  mistaken.  The  change  has  been  made,  and  the  effect  is 
more  than  any  one  could  have  hoped.  I  have  in  my  professional  en- 
gagement as  Assistant  Tithe  Commissioner,  been  much  in  Sussex  and 
the  Weald  of  Kent.  I  have  seen  the  effect  on  the  poor-rates,  tfie 
character  of  the  population,  the  improvement  of  the  land — such .  a 
change  !  I  have  talked  with  all  sorts  of  persons,  of  all  sorts  of  opinions 
on  other  subjects,  and  have  heard  but  one  opinion  on  this — that  the 
measure  has  saved  the  country. 

^^  I  am  sick  of  the  pitiful  cry  attempted  to  be  raised  against  the 
measure,  and  especially  at  the  supposed  inhumanity  of  it.  Let  any 
man  see  the  straightforward  walk,  the  upright  look  of  the  labourer,  as 
contrasted  with  what  was  before  seen  at  every  step  in  those  counties. 
The  sturdy  and  idle  nuisance  has  already  become  the  useful  industrious 
member  of  society.  No  man  who  has  not  looked  well  into  human  nature 
and  the  practical  working  of  the  wretched  system  of  pauperism,  can  form 
an  idea  how  different  is  sixpence  earned  by  honest  industry,  and  six- 
pence wrung  from  the  pay-table  of  a  parish  oflicer.  I  am  fiilly  con- 
vinced that  the  measure  has  doubled  the  value  of  property  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

^^  This  is  important ;  but  ^pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  will  not  mea- 
sure the  value  of  the  change  in  character  which  is  already  visible,  and 
whicli  I  am  well  convinced  will  develop  itself  more  and  more." 

The  following  Table  (pp.  96,  97,)  exhibits  the  amount  expended  in 
each  county  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  individual  years  when  the 
census  was  taken,  and  also  the  average  amount  per  head  that  would 
have  been  paid  on  this  account  in  each  county  if  the  burthen  had  been 
equally  distributed  among  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
appears  from  this  calculation  that  although  the  actual  expenditure  was 
greater  in  1836-37  than  it  was  in  1801  by  the  sum  of  893,620/.,  or  a 
little  more  than  22  per  cent,  the  virtual  diminution  has  been  upwards 
of  32  per  cent.  When  compared  with  1811  the  saving  in  1841  amounts 
to  53  per  cent. ;  it  is  41  per  cent,  upon  the  disbursements  of  1821,  and 
37  per  cent,  upon  those  of  1831. 

In  describing  the  prqwrtionate  numbers  of  persons  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture and  in  other  pursuits  (Chap-  III.),  a  table  has  been  given  in  which 
is  stated  the  numerical  order  in  which  the  counties  of  England  stood 
relatively  to  each  other  in  those  respects  in  1811, 1821, 1831,  and  1841. 
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The  following  table  repeats  the  infonnation  as  regards  the  last 
of  those  years,  and  gives  a  further  column  showing  the  relation  of  the 
counties  to  each  other  in  respect  of  payments  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
In  this  table,  No.  1  in  the  respective  columns  signifies  the  county  in 
which  are  the  greatest  number  of  agriculturists — the  county  in  which 
are  the  greatest  number  belonging  to  non-agricultiu^  classes,  and  the 
county  in  which  the  assessment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  the  least, 
with  reference  to  the  population. 

T\tble  tkomng  ike  Numerieal  Order  m  whkh  the  different  Countiee  of  England  stood  relatively  to 
each  other,  with  rrference  to  the  Proportiomai  Number  of  their  Population  engaged  in  Agriculture 
or  otherwiee,  at  the  Decennary  Enumeration  of  1S41,  cand  alio  with  reference  to  the  burthen  of  Poor 
Rates  in  the  Fear  lS41-^i2. 


COUNTIES. 


Bedford  • 
Berks  .     . 
Bucks 
Cambridge 
Chester    . 
Cornwall  . 
Cumberland 
Derby .     • 
Devon 
Dorset      . 
Durham   . 
Essex  .     . 
Gloucester 
Hereford . 
Hertford  . 
Huntingdon 
Kent  .     . 
Lancaster 
Leicester 
Lincoln    . 
Middlesex 


Agrl- 
cultural 
CUae«. 


10 
12 

7 

S 
34 
23 
26 
32 
22 
21 
38 

3 
31 

4 
15 

5 
27 
41 
30 

1 
42 


Other 
Oil 


33 
31 
36 
35 

9 
14 
17 
11 
21 
22 

5 
40 
12 
39 
28 
38 
16 

2 
13 
42 

1 


Poor 
Rate 


ment. 


28 

37 

41 

35 

5 

9 

4 

7 

24 

36 

6 

39 

18 

26 

30 

33 

27 

1 

22 

15 

17 


COUNTIES. 


Monmouth     .     . 

Norfolk    .     . 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Nottingham  .     • 

Oxford     .     .     . 

Rutland   .     .     . 

Salop  .... 

Somerset  .     .     . 

Southampton 

Stafford    .     .     . 

Suffolk      .     .     . 

Surrey      .     .     . 

Sussex      .     .     . 

Warwick  .     .     , 

Westmoreland    . 

Wilts   .... 

Worcester 

York,  East  Riding 
„      North  Riding 
„      West  Riding . 


Agri- 
cultural 
CUaea. 

Other 
ClaMes. 

35 

8 

16 

27 

13 

30 

33 

10 

28 

15 

14 

29 

2 

41 

19 

24 

23 

20 

25 

18 

37 

6 

9 

34 

39 

4 

18 

25 

36 

7 

20 

23 

6 

37 

24 

19 

17 

26 

11 

32 

40 

3 

Poor 

Bate 

Aasess- 

ment. 
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Tt  appears  from  this  table  that  the  burthen  of  the  poor's  rate  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  is  generally  greatest  in  the  most  agricultural 
counties.  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Wiltshire,  Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire, 
Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire,  all  essentially  agricultural,  are  the  most 
heavily  burthened  with  poor ;  while  Lancashire,  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Derbyshire, 
which  are  of  an  opposite  character,  enjoy  a  comparative  exemption  from 
that  burthen. 

Until  the  year  1838  the  poor  of  Ireland  were  entirely  without  legal 
provision  for  their  relief.  From  time  to  time  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  poorer  classes  in  that  island  formed  a  subject  for  public  inquiry, 
forced  as  it  was  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament  by  the  ravages  of 
disease  brought  on  by  destitution.  There  were,  it  is  true,  various  penal 
statutes  against  vagrancy,  which  had  mostly  fallen  into  disuse,  through 
the  impossibility  of  repressing  the  evil,  and  perhaps  also,  in  some  degree, 
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through  their  unduo  severity,  the  penalty  of  transportation  heing  awarded 
under  the  mere  authority  of  a  Grand  Jury  presentment ;  but  the  idea 
of  removing,  by  any  general  legislative  provision,  the  necessity  for  acts 
of  vagrancy,  was  not,  until  the  date  above  mentioned,  acted  upon  by 
the  state.  County  infirmaries,  fever  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  Iimatic 
asylums  were  indeed  established  and  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
means  of  assessments  ordered  by  the  Grand  Juries.  There  were,  too, 
and  there  still  are,  many  charities  maintained  by  private  benevolence, 
unaided  by  either  general  or  local  taxation,  and  these  have  been  most 
liberally  supported,  chiefly  by  the  middling  and  even  the  poorer  classes. 
One  who  spoke  from  an  extensive  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subject — Dr.  Doyle — stated  in  evidence  before  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  sat  in  1830, — "  If  I  were  to  speak  till  the 
sun  went  down,  I  could  not  convey  a  just  picture  of  the  benevolence 
prevailing  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  middling  classes  of  Ireland  ; 
but  it  is  sufficiently  proved  by  this,  that  the  poor  are  almost  supported 
exclusively  by  them,  although  they  form  a  class  not  over  numerous,  and 
subject  to  great  pressure  ;  still,  of  the  million  and  a-half,  or  two  millions 
now  expended  to  support  the  Irish  poor,  nearly  the  entire  falls  on  the 
fanners  and  other  industrious  classes."  By  the  word  farmers  we  must 
not  understand  the  generally  substantial  class  passing  under  that  name 
in  England,  but  persons,  for  the  most  part^  renting  and  cultivating  with 
their  own  hands  from  two  to  ten  acres  of  land,  with  little  or  no  capital, 
and  too  often  subsisting  themselves  and  their  families  upon  the  lowest 
description  of  food. 

The  various  committees,  by  whom  this  subject  was  from  time  to  time 
considered,  appear  to  have  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  recom- 
mending for  adoption  in  Ireland  the  unreformed  system  of  poor-laws 
as  administered  in  England ;  but  in  the  session  of  1838,  when  some 
experience  had  been  gained  of  the  working  of  the  amended  law  of 
1834,  an  Act  was  passed  "for  the  more  effectual  relief  of  the  destitute 
poor  in  Ireland,"  based  upon  the  provisions  of  the  reformed  English 
law,  and  conforming  to  it  as  nearly  as  the  diflerent  circumstances  of  the 
country  would  permit,  the  administering  of  the  law  being  placed  under 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  England,  one  of  whom  is  to  reside  in 
Ireland. 

Some  opposition  to  the  execution  of  this  law  was  to  be  expected  at 
first,  where  rates  were  compulsively  levied  for  an  object  which  all  did 
not  equally  acknowledge  to  be  one  of  duty  and  necessity,  but  this  has 
now  almost  entirely  ceased,  and  the  law  is  administered  with  regularity, 
and  with  equal  advantage  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  In  the  11th 
Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  (dated  1st  May,  1845),  it  was 
f  tated  that  out  of  130  Unions  of  parishes  into  which  Ireland  is  divided 
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for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  there  were  126  in  which  the  law  had  been 
put  in  operation,  and  it  is  believed  that  at  this  time  the  remaining  four 
are  organized  and  in  action. 

The  delay  that  has  intervened  between  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  1838 
and  its  perfect  operation,  was  rendered  unavoidable  through  the  system 
of  "  the  workhouse  test,"  time  having  been  required  for  the  erection 
of  so  many  buildings  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  all  parts  of  Ireland. 
The  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  as  stated  in  the  Reports  of 
the  Commissioners,  have  been  as  follows : — 

Y«ur».,  £. 

1840  4  Unions  .  .     37,057 

1841  37   „    .  .    110,275 

1842  92   „    .  •    281,233 

1843  106  „•  .  244,375 

1844  112  „    .  .  269,529 

1845  112  n    •  •  280,945 

1846  123  „    .  .  425,183 

1847  130  „    .  .  803,684 

1848  131  „    .  .  1,835,310 

1849  131  „.  .  2,177,650 

During  the  six  months  ending  31  March,  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  the 
expenditure  was : — 

Yean.  £• 

1848  , 807,146 

1849    977,671 

1850    658,175 

Expended  in  32  counties  of  Scotland,  comprising  880  parishes,  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 

On  Management.  On  UtiKation.  On  Actnal  Relief.  Total. 

Year  ending                           £.                            £.                            £.  £. 

14  May,  1847                   43,168                     5,023                   385,743  433,934 

14  May,  1848                  42,034                    5,719                  485,709  533,462 

It  cannot,  perhaps,  in  strictness  be  said,  that  Scotland  was,  until  1845, 
without  a  law  for  providing  means  of  relief  to  the  indigent ;  but  inas- 
much as  it  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  parties  who  should  have  fur- 
nished the  needful  funds  to  put  the  law  in  force,  and  as,  with  only  two 
exceptions,  the  heritors  in  the  different  Scottish  counties  refused  or 
omitted  to  tax  themselves  for  the  relief  of  their  less  fortunate  fellow- 
creatures,  it  may  be  said,  that  until  the  passing  of  the  Act  8  and  9 
Victoria,  c.  83,  there  was  no  legal  provision  made  for  the  poor  of  Scot- 
land. Voluntary  offerings,  to  a  small  amount^  were  indeed  always 
made  for  that  purpose,  and  intrusted  for  distribution  to  the  Kirk  Session 
of  each  parish,  but  the  degree  of  relief  which  that  body  was  thus  em- 
powered to  afford  was,  in  almost  every  case,  so  limited  as  to  be  a  perfect 
mockery  of  charity.  Now  that  the  subject  has  been  investigated  by 
authority,  that  the  condition  of  the  destitute  poor  of  Scotland  has  been 
laid  bare  to  the  world,  and  that  the  legislature  has  been  aroused  to  the 
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performance  of  its  duty  towards  them,  it  may  seem  harsh  to  give  utter- 
ance to  feelings  which  could  hardly  fail  to  he  excited  by  an  examination 
of  the  evidence  presented  to  Parliament  in  1844.  It  requires,  indeed, 
no  small  degree  of  forbearance  to  limit  all  comment  to  an  expression  of 
astonishment  that  in  any  country  calling  itself  Christian,  and  especially 
in  one  where  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  outward  observances  of 
religion,  a  degree  of  heartless  neglect  as  regards  the  calls  of  humanityi 
such  as  b  recorded  by  the  Commissioners,  could  have  been  allowed  to 
exist. 

The  Act  above  cited  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1845.  An  examination  of  its  provisions  leads  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  framed  with  a  greater  leaning  towards  the  prejudices  and  sup- 
posed interests  of  the  rich,  than  towards  the  wants  and  social  rights  of 
the  poor ;  and  it  appears  probable,  that  at  no  distant  day  the  legisla- 
ture must  be  called  upon  to  remedy  some,  at  least,  of  its  deficiencies. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  the  institution  of  Poor  Laws  is 
peculiar  to  England.  Monsieur  de  Chateauvieux,  whose  **  Recherches 
sur  la  situaiian  comparative  des  Pauvres  en  France  et  en  Angleterre^^*  is 
contained  in  the  (Appendix  F)  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  Poor  Laws,  remarks  on  this  head,  that  ^'  the  existence  of  a  tax  in 
favour  of  the  poor  under  one  form  or  another,  may  be  recognised  in 
almost  every  fully-peopled  country."  He  instances,  in  support  of  this 
position,  the  distribution  of  wheat  in  consular  Rome ;  and,  in  more 
recent  times,  the  alms  enjoined  by  the  Christian  religion  ;  the  bequests 
made  to  the  clergy  by  persons  in  order  to  ease  their  consciences,  and 
which  bequests  were  very  commonly  declared  by  the  donors  to  be  in- 
tended for  distribution  among  the  poor ;  the  hospitals  and  infirmaries 
endowed  at  the  period  of  the  Crusades ;  and  the  institutions  of  a  still 
later  period  for  the  maintenance  of  foundlings  and  for  supporting  and 
educating  the  children  of  the  poor. 

The  instances  here  cited  are,  however,  widely  different  in  their  cha- 
racter from  the  English  Poor  Laws,  either  as  regards  their  original 
object  or  their  modem  mode  of  administration.  Whatever  sums  were 
given  or  bequeathed  under  the  different  forms  mentioned  by  Mons.  de 
Chateauvieux  were  voluntary  offerings,  sometimes  the  fruit  of  com- 
punctious visitings,  but  more  frequently  the  offspring  of  benevolent 
feelings,  and  the  objects  designated  for  relief  do  not  in  any  case  appear 
to  have  been  healthy  able-bodied  labourers,  or  their  families. 

Instead  of  endeavouring  to  institute  any  comparison  between  con- 
ditions of  society  so  dissimilar  to  our  own  as  those  here  referred  to,  it 
will  be  more  profitable  to  state  briefly  the  methods  at  present  employed 
in  various  civilized  communities  for  the  relief  of  their  distressed  poor, 
and  to  point  out,  as  well  as  the  limited  means  of  information  permit, 
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provide  themselves  with  any,  or  to  obtain  sureties  for  the  payment  of 
their  taxes,  are  denominated  unprotected.     Such  persons  are  placed 
almost  at  the  dicposal  of  the  police,  who  allow  them  a  fixed  period  in 
which  to  obtain  employment     If  they  fail  in  this  object  they  are  made 
to  labour  on  public  works. 

It  appears  that  under  the  existing  system  pauperism  has  increased  in 
Sweden  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  population,  and  it  is  feared  that  the 
moral  effect  produced  upon  the  labouring  class  by  the  existence  of  a  fund 
upon  which  they  have  a  legal  claim  has  occasioned,  although  not  in  an 
equal  degree,  many  of  those  evils  which  the  same  system  has  brought 
about  in  England.  The  daily  wages  of  artisans  are  Is.  7d,^  and  of 
skilled  agricultural  labourers  7d.  or  8d.,  while  the  unskilled  obtain  no 
more  than  3d.  or  4d.  Families  can  subsist  upon  their  earnings.  Agri- 
culturists in  the  southern  provinces  live  upon  salt  fish  and  potatoes ; 
in  the  northern  provinces  porridge  and  rye-bread  form  their  food. 
Artisans  sometimes  are  able  to  procure  a  little  meat.  The  annual 
expenditure  in  the  family  of  a  small  farmer  is  stated  by  Mr.  Liddell, 
the  English  consul  at  Gottenburg,  at  10/.  ISs.  lOd.  In  an  agricultural 
family  the  dbbursements  are  about  two-thirds  of  this  amount. 

The  social  condition  of  Russia,  where  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
are  kept  in  a  state  of  serfdom  by  the  owners  of  the  soil,  is  so  little 
analogous  to  that  of  England,  that  it  would  throw  but  little  light  upon 
our  subject  to  explain  the  regulations  enforced  in  that  country  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor. 

In  Denmark  each  Kiobstsed,  or  market  town  (of  which  there  are  G5 
in  the  kingdom),  and  each  parish  in  the  country,  forms  a  district  for  the 
management  of  its  own  poor.  All  persons  are  considered  entitled  to 
relief  "  who  are  unable  with  their  own  labour  to  earn  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  thus,  without  the  help  of  others,  would  be  deprived  of 
the  absolute  necessaries  of  life." 

The  persons  to  whom  relief  is  given  are  divided  into  three  classes  : 
first — aged,  sick,  and  infirm  persons ;  second — orphans,  foundlings,  de- 
serted children,  and  the  children  of  parents  who  are  unable  to  support 
them ;  third — families  or  single  persons  who  are  unable  to  earn  a  suf- 
ficiency for  the  support  of  themselves  or  their  children. 

Paupers  of  the  first  class  are  provided  with  food,  lod^ng,  clothing, 
and  medical  attendance,  either  in  private  dwellings  or  in  establishments 
belonging  to  the  ^parishes.  Children  are  placed  in  private  families, 
where  they  are  brought  up  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  parish 
until  they  can  be  apprenticed  or  otherwise  placed  out  in  life.  Paupers 
of  the  third  class  are  so  relieved  that  they  may  not  be  without  the 
absolute  necessaries  of  life,  but  they  are  compelled  to  work  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  for  their  maintenance.  It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  those 
by  whom  the  system  is  administered  to  find  work  for  the  poor  at  the 
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usual  rate  of  wages ;  where  the  amount  earned  is  insufficient,  a£»8tance 
is  afibrded,  not  in  money,  but  in  articles  of  food  and  clothing. 

The  Danish  law  has  established  the  principle,  that  every  person 
receiving  relief  under  the  Poor  Laws  is  bound,  either  with  Iiia  property 
or  his  labour,  to  refimd  the  amount  disbursed  for  liim.  On  relief  being 
aSbrded  to  a  pauper,  an  inventory  and  appraisement  of  his  efiects  are 
made,  and  these,  after  baring  been  marked  with  a  stamp,  are  delivered 
over  to  him  for  hb  use ;  any  person  who  receives  goods  so  marked,  either 
by  way  of  purchase  or  pledge,  must  restore  them  or  pay  their  value, 
and  is  beddes  subject  to  fine.  The  parish  has  also  a  claim  upon  pro- 
perty acquired  subsequent  to  the  grandog  of  relief,  and  is  the  legal  heir 
to  the  effects  of  every  one  for  whom  it  is  under  advances.  Whenever 
a  person  refuses  to  pay  his  debt  to  the  parish  by  instalments,  he  may  be 
compelled  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  same,  and  if  he  attempts  to 
leave  the  parish  he  b  imprisoned.  The  amount  of  these  instalments  is 
awarded  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  pauper,  by  commissioners. 
Begging  is  prohibited,  and  when  committed  is  punished  by  imprisonment. 

The  money  required  for  relieving  paupers  is  contributed  to  a  paro- 
chial fund  by  householders,  landowners,  tradesmen,  and  even  by  servants 
and  labouring  mechanics ;  in  short,  by  all  persons  who  are  not  them- 
selves receiving  parish  aid,  and  who  can  contrive  to  pay  anything  without 
depriving  themselves  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  introduction  of  this  system  into  Denmark  is  of  recent  date :  it 
did  not  c«me  into  operation  until  1803.  The  means,  therefore,  are  in 
our  hands  for  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  condition  of  the  poor 
and  of  the  country  generally  as  affected  by  poor-laws,  and  that  condition 
as  it  existed  previous  to  their  adoption. 

It  is  stated,  that  before  the  introduction  of  the  present  Poor  Law 
system,  distress  among  the  poor  was  much  greater  than  it  has  been 
since,  and  that  begging,  which  is  now  prevented,  was  then  quite  common 
throughout  the  country,  and  was  carried  on  in  the  most  rapacious  and 
importunate  form,  so  as  to  amount  to  a  heavy  exaction  on  the  peasantry, 
as  well  as  a  most  intolerable  annoyance ;  for  "  the  beggars,  when  their 
demands  were  not  satisfied,  had  recourse  to  insolence  and  threats,  nay, 
even  to  acts  of  criminal  vengeance.  This  is  no  longer  the  case,  and  in 
BO  far,  therefore,  the  present  system  has  been  beneficial."  Mr.  Browne, 
our  Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  Court  of  Copenhagen,  gives,  however, 
a  not  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  working  of  the  system,  and  states 
that  it  has  produced  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  industry  of  the 
people  ;  that  it  has  lowered  the  middle  men  to  be  poor  men,  and  that 
it  has  converU'd  ihu  luboiiriiLg  jKwr  into  paupers.  "  It  tends,"  says  Mr. 
"  "      '  irdcn  the  lie^n  of  the  poor  man,  who  demands  wilh  all 

"""'t  which  tlic  legal  right  to  provision  invests  him. 
't  for  what  i>  gotten,  and  what  is  given  is  afibrded 
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through  the  assistance  of  relations,  has  a  claim  for  support  on  the  parish 
in  which  he  has  the  right  of  a  hurgher  or  a  beisitzer.  If  a  man  is  too 
poor  to  purchase  the  right  of  a  beisitzer,  he  is  assigned  as  such  by  the 
police  of  some  parish,  without  payment  of  any  fine  of  admission.  The 
care  of  the  poor  is  carried  by  the  government  to  such  an  extent,  that  if 
in  times  of  scarcity  any  person  should  perish  through  the  neglect  of  the 
overseers,  the  officers  guilty  of  that  neglect  would  be  prosecuted  with 
rigour. 

"  A  large  proportion  of  the  parishes  throughout  the  kingdom  possess 
a  fund  called  jnum  corpus^  arising  partly  from  voluntary  contributions 
and  other  casual  receipts,  but  principally  from  funds  which,  before  the 
Reformatiop,  had  been  employed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
worship,  and  instead  of  being  confiscated  by  the  government,  as  was  the 
case  in  England,  were  directed  to  be  employed  for  charitable  purposes. 
In  the  year  1817,  and  during  the  dearth  that  prevailed  at  that  time,  an 
old  law  which  had  fallen  into  desuetude  was  revived,  according  to  which 
the  opulent  who^  after  having  been  applied  to  for  voluntary  contributions, 
should  not  come  forward  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  property,  are  to 
be  taxed  by  the  magistrates  in  a  sum  conformable  to  their  income,  and 
according  to  all  the  circumstances  of  their  situation." 

Able-bodied  persons  who  claim  support  from  the  public  funds  are 
compelled  to  work  for  moderate  wages.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find 
employment  for  the  poor,  on  which  account  there  are  in  the  capital  and 
some  other  places  public  establishments  for  employing  them  in  spinning 
and  similar  work.  In  most  of  the  towns  there  are  poor-houses  into 
which  aged  and  infirm  people  are  received  ;  and,  where  such  places  of 
refuge  are  not  provided,  the  poor  are  received  at  all  the  houses  in  the 
town  in  turn,  or  else  are  put  out  to  board  permanently  at  some  private 
house,  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  being  defrayed  out  of  the  local 
funds. 

The  statement  from  which  the  foregoing  particulars  have  been  derived 
was  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  Wurtemberg  government  in  1834,  at  the 
request  of  the  English  minister.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  statement  we 
find  the  following  remarks,  which  seem  to  favour  the  opinion  that  the 
evils  which  have  been  experienced  in  this  country  are  inseparable  firom 
the  system  of  establishing  a  legal  claim  for  relief  on  the  part  of  the  able- 
bodied  poor. 

"  K  we  now  compare  the  situation  of  one  of  the  poorest  of  the  Wur- 
temberg poor  who  support  themselves  independently  by  their  labour, 
with  that  of  one  of  the  more  favoured  among  the  Wurtemberg  poor  who 
lives  by  public  charity,  for  instance  the  inmate  of  a  hospital  and  even  of 
a  prison,  it  might  certainly  appear  that  the  condition  of  the  latter  is 
preferable  to  that  of  the  former. 

^*  In  fact,  we  often  see  such  hospital  inmates,  and  even  prisoners, 
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attain  the  most  advanced  age,  while  many  a  poor  day-labourer  and 
artisan  sinks  at  a  much  earlier  age  under  the  weight  of  his  cares  and 
the  want  of  necessaries.  Many  an  inmate  of  a  hospital  and  many  a 
prisoner,  even  with  bodily  infirmities  and  sufierings,  still  seems  to  find 
his  condition  quite  comfortable,  and  shows  himself  thankful  for  the  good 
he  enjoys,  while  many  a  day-labourer  or  artisan,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  Ix)dily  health,  feels  himself  miserable  and  curses  his  existence ;  in 
fact,  many  a  one  seeks  admission  into  the  hospital  who  would  be  very 
well  able  to  provide  himself  with  necessaries  by  his  work  at  home.  Tlie 
man  often  separates  from  his  wife,  or  the  wife  from  her  husband  or  from 
the  children  to  be  received  into  the  hospital.  Many  a  one  does  not 
economise,  but  squanders  what  he  has,  and  does  not  work  in  order  to 
earn  something,  because  he  thinks  that  he  always  has  the  right  of  being 
received  into  the  hospital  as  a  last  resource.  In  many  places,  where 
there  are  rich  hospitals  and  other  foundations,  the  number  of  the  poor  is 
proportionally  greater  than  in  places  where  less  is  done  for  their  support ; 
many  a  one  continues  to  beg  and  to  steal  who  has  already  been  fre- 
quently imprisoned  for  these  ofiences,  because  he  finds  his  situation  in 
die  workhouse  very  tolerable  in  comparison  with  the  laborious  life  of  a 
poor  man  at  liberty." 

The  wages  of  artisans  are  in  towns  from  1  to  2j^  florins  {Is,  Sd.  to 
4*.  2rf.),  and  in  the  country  from  -trd  of  a  florin  to  1  florin  (6|rf.  to  I*.  8d.) 
per  week,  in  addition  to  food  and  lod^ng.  Labourers,  who  are  likewise 
most  commonly  fed  and  lodged  by  their  employers,  receive  in  towns 
from  50  to  60  florins  (47.  3^.  4td,  to  51.)  and  in  villages  from  20  to  40 
florins  (1/.  13s,  Ad,  to  3/.  6«.  8rf.)  per  annum.  When  they  provide 
themselves  with  food  and  lodging,  they  receive  150  florins  (12/.  10^.) 
per  annum  ;  in  addition  to  which  they  are  furnished  with  food  and  fiiel 
in  the  winter  under  the  market  price.  The  wife  and  children  may  earn 
firom  40  to  50  florins  more.  With  these  means  they  can  provide  a 
suflSciency  of  wholesome  food,  including  meat  once  or  twice  in  the  week. 

Every  town  and  village  in  Bavaria  must  have  an  institution  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  with  this  exception,  that  if  several  neighbouring 
villages  join  to  support  one  establishment  for  that  purpose  in  common, 
every  encouragement  is  ^ven  to  them  for  that  end.  All  the  inhabitants 
are  bound  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  poor  in  their  district  ac- 
cording to  their  ability ;  every  one  is  also  bound  in  the  same  manner  to 
support  his  poor  relations. 

The  aged  and  helpless  poor  are  provided  for  in  houses  of  nourishment. 
Other  paupers,  who  are  incapable  of  working,  but  who  yet  do  not  re- 
quire any  extraordinary  care,  obtain  relief  in  money,  which,  however, 
is  not  given  without  complete  proof  of  want  being  brought  forward ;  the 
amount  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  price  of  provisions.  The  able- 
bodied  paupers  are  maintained  in  buildings  which  are  strictly  work- 
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houses ;  bad  conduct  and  idleness  on  their  part  are  punished  by  the 
ma^strates.  Marriage  is  not  allowed  between  people  without  capital, 
unless  with  the  previous  permission  of  those  who  manage  the  poor  insti- 
tution of  the  district  Clergymen  who  marry  such  people  without  that 
permi^on  are  liable  for  their  maintenance  in  case  of  their  becoming 
chargeable.  This  restriction  is  assigned  as  one  great  cause  of  the  want 
of  any  excess  of  population  in  Bavaria,  and  of  the  general  absence  of 
extreme  poverty  and  misery  in  that  country. 

Labourers  are  psdd  at  the  rate  of  8d.  per  day  in  the  country,  and 
from  8^.  to  Is.  Ad.  in  the  towns. 

The  Canton  of  Berne  is  the  only  other  community  in  Europe  in  which 
the  inhabitants  have  a  legal  claim  to  support  when  in  poverty.  So  early 
as  the  17th  century,  it  there  became  the  law,  that  every  one  was  entitled 
to  receive  such  support  out  of  the  public  property  of  the  commune  to 
which  he  belonged ;  and,  if  this  property  should  fall  short  of  the  required 
amount,  then  from  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  commune,  as  well  as 
from  contributions  levied  upon  the  possessors  of  personal  property. 

The  abuses  which  have  grown  up  under  this  system  are  numerous 
and  serious.  Vagabondage,  improvidence,  imprudent  marriages,  and 
the  illicit  commerce  of  the  sexes,  have  all  been  favoured  by  the  prospect 
which  the  people  have  of  being  able  to  devolve  the  consequences  of  these 
delinquendes  upon  ottiers.  All  means  of  obtaining  instruction  in 
general  knowledge,  and  of  acquiring  any  useful  art,  have  been  neg- 
lected ;  the  physical  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  people  have  been 
deadened,  and  their  sense  of  honest  pride  has  been  so  blunted,  that  no 
one  blushes  at  being  known  to  live  upon  the  public  benevolence.  Expe- 
rience has  clearly  shown  that  the  number  of  poor  has  increased  in  pro- 
portion as  the  number  and  amount  of  the  resources  for  their  relief  have 
been  multiplied,  and  that  in  those  communes  which  possess  the  largest 
revenues  applicable  to  that  purpose,  the  population  is  the  most  back- 
ward, and  the  least  industrious.  In  the  answer  given  to  the  queries 
of  our  Poor  Law  Commissioners  by  the  government  of  the  Canton,  we 
find  it  stated  that  "  numerous  examples  might  be  cited  where  whole 
families  have  lived  in  dependence  upon  the  commune  from  year  to  year,, 
and  even  from  generation  to  generation,  and  who  have  found  in  that 
resource  their  means  of  existence,  while  examples  of  a  contrary  nature 
are  extremely  rare." 

At  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the  clergy  of  France  were  possessed 
of  property  valued  at  upwards  of  two  hundred  millions  sterling,  which 
was  confiscated  by  the  government,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 
Out  of  the  revenues  derived  from  this  property  much  had  been  devoted 
to  uses  of  charity.  The  numerous  charitable  institutions  which,  at  the 
period  alluded  to,  existed  in  every  part  of  France,  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  infirm,  and  for  the  support  of  foundlings,  survived  in  great 
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part  the  social  disorders  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  some  cases  have  since 
received  augmentation.  In  the  present  day,  the  municipal  councils  of 
all  the  towns  in  France,  whose  population  exceeds  20,000,  and  of  some 
where  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  smaller,  set  apart  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  certain  proportions  of  the  town  revenues,  which  are  devoted  to  the 
support  of  hospitals,  or  placed  at  the  disposal  of  charitable  associations, 
— Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance.  The  revenues  out  of  which  these  sums 
are  assigned  are,  in  very  small  part,  derived  firom  property  atttually 
possessed  by  the  towns,  the  greater  proportion,  and  in  many  cases  the 
whole,  being  the  produce  of  *'  octroi"  duties,  which  are  levied  upon  all 
articles  of  provision  brought  into  the  towns  for  consumption.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  in  form  that  this  tax  differs  from  the  assessments  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  in  England,  the  sole  difference  being,  that  with  us 
the  rates  form  a  direct  tax,  while  in  France  they  are  collected  indirectly, 
and,  therefore,  with  less  regard  to  economy.  Asylums  for  beggars,  and 
workhouses,  are  supported  in  France  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  but 
those  institutions  can  hardly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  subject 
under  examination,  being  used  chiefly  as  places  of  correction  for  the  idle 
and  dissolute,  under  the  direction  of  the  police. 

In  the  volume  of  "  Documents  Statisques  sur  la  France,"  publii?hcd 
under  the  authority  of  M.  Duchatel,  the  Minister  of  Commerce  in  that 
country,  it  is  stated  that  the  sums  devoted  to  charitable  purposes,  and 
for  the  support  of  foundling  hospitals,  in  the  chief  towns  of  France, 
amounted  in  1833  to  10,573,043  francs  (422,921Z.)  The  sums  ex- 
pended in  the  same  year  in  the  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance,  in  the  different 
departments,  amounted  to  8,956,036  francs  (358,241/.),  and  the  number 
of  persons  among  whom  this  sum  was  distributed  in  their  own  dwellings 
was  695,932.  The  revenues  of  the  different  hospitals  and  almshouses 
in  France  are  likewise  stated  to  have  amounted,  in  1833,  to  51,222,063 
francs  (2,048,882/.),  and  the  expenditure  to  48,842,097  francs 
(1,953,683/.)  The  number  of  distressed  persons  admitted  during  the 
year  into  these  establishments  was  425,049.  The  number  remaining  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  having  been  154,253,  and  at  its  close  152,830, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  inmates  to  be  found  in  these  institutions  can 
seldom  be  much,  if  at  all,  below  150,000. 

It  appears  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  raised  for  charit- 
able purposes  is  disbursed  in  the  towns.  The  total  amount  of  money 
thus  raised  in  1833,  in  the  different  departments,  was  14,560,183  francs 
(582,407/.),  of  which  sum  nearly  three-fourths  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
appropriated  to  the  poor  in  the  principal  towns,  the  population  of  which 
is  to  the  rural  population  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  25.  According  to 
Mons.  de  Chateauvieux,  the  greater  part  of  the  money  raised  in  the 
departments  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  which  is  not  disbursed 
in  the  large  towns,  is  applied  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  to  the 
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support  of  lunatic  asylums  and  foundling  hospitals.  With  this  partial 
exception,  France  is  without  any  public  provision  for  tlie  reJief  of  its 
rural  poor,  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  higlily  interesting  to  inquire  in 
what  manner  so  large  a  number  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  enabled  to 
meet  the  ills  and  accidents  of  life. 

In  order  to  pursue  this  inquiry  to  any  satisfactory  result,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  agricultural 
population  is  placed  by  the  operation  of  the  law  which  ordains  the 
division  of  landed  property  among  all  the  children  of  the  family.  In  the 
*^  Documents  Statisques''  of  the  French  government,  it  is  stated  that 
the  total  number  of  proprietors  throughout  the  kingdom  is  10,896,682, 
giving  an  average  of  about  4^  hectares,  or  111  English  acres  for  each 
proprietor.  But  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  the  number  thus 
given  is  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  custom  of  registering  proprietors  for 
each  separate  commune  in  which  they  possess  property,  by  which  means 
the  same  person  may  be  reckoned  several  times  over.  It  is  besides 
obvious  that,  as  the  soil  is  not  equally  distributed  among  the  whole  body 
of  proprietors,  and  some  of  them  are  in  possession  of  estates  of  consider- 
able extent,  many  others  must  have  even  less  than  the  small  share  which 
would  result  from  its  equal  division.  In  fact,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
great  majority  are  unable  to  draw  from  their  possessions  sufficient  for 
the  subsistence  of  their  families.  Hence  it  arises  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  proprietors  let  their  land,  and  hire  themselves  as  farm- 
servants  to  others,  or  follow  some  trade  or  handicraft  in  the  towns.  It  is 
also  common  among  the  families  of  these  peasant  proprietors,  that  on 
the  death  of  a  father  leaving  several  children,  among  whom  the  law 
provides  for  the  equal  distribution  of  the  land,  an  arrangement  is  made, 
under  which,  although  the  whole  number  are  registered  as  proprietors, 
wliich  it  is  their  pride  to  be,  the  management  of  the  property  is  left  in 
tlie  hands  of  one,  by  whom  a  pecuniary  allowance  is  made  to  the  rest, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

These  cases  occur  to  so  great  an  extent  throughout  the  kingdom, 
that  it  is  probable  M.  de  Chateauvieux  is  correct  in  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  him  in  the  paper  so  often  quoted,  that  the  number  of  pro- 
prietors in  actual  possession  and  administration  of  the  soil  does  not 
exceed  four  millions,  representing,  with  their  families,  a  population  of 
twenty  millions,  and  that  of  this  number  of  proprietors,  about  five- 
sixteenths  (1,243,200),  representing  a  population  of  6,126,000  indivi- 
duals, arc  owners  of  small  parcels  of  land,  not  any  one  of  which  is 
of  greater  extent  than  two  hectares  (5  acres).  A  farm  of  this  extent 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  support  of  a  family,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  if  France  had  adopted  a  system  of  poor-laws  similar 
to  those  lately  in  force  in  this  country,  these  proprietors  would  speedily 
have  sunk  into  the  rank  of  paupers.  The  means  by  which,  in  the  absence 
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of  such  a  system,  they  have  been  and  are  enabled  to  struggle  through 
life,  are  thus  described  by  M.  de  Chateauvieux : — "The  same  village 
includes  proprietors  of  different  grades,  and  in  different  social  positions. 
This  difference  is  observable  between  next-door  neighbours,  and  often 
between  those  even  who  dwell  under  the  same  roof.  The  proprietor 
of  10  hectares  is  the  friend,  the  brother-in-law,  the  uncle,  or  the  nephew 
of  one  who  possesses  only  two.  The  day-labourer  lodges  with  the  opu- 
lent cultivator  by  whom  he  is  employed,  and  the  necessity  which  thus 
arises  throughout  the  country  for  mixing  and  communicating  with  each 
other  brings  about  a  connexion  between  them.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  wife  of  the  proprietor  of  20  hectares  will  not  leave  her  poor 
neighbour  without  help  at  her  lying-in  ;  her  trunks  being  well  provided 
with  linen,  she  will  lend  it ;  her  saucepan  is  well  filled,  and  she  will 
provide  her  poor  neighbour  with  broth,  she  will  give  potatoes  to  her 
children,  and  even  bread  if  they  are  without  it.  These  helps,  distri- 
buted in  quantities  which  escape  statistical  remark,  and  throughout  all 
the  rural  districts  of  France,  are  not  given  in  the  form  of  charity,  but  as 
signs  of  good  neighbourhood  :  they  never  take  the  form  of  money,  but 
only  of  articles  needed  at  the  moment.  Those  who  have  been  the  objects 
of  these  good  offices,  return  them  to  the  donors  in  kind  and  according 
to  what  they  possess,  that  is,  with  their  labour  and  their  good  will.  If 
a  proprietor  stands  in  need  of  assistance,  either  for  removing  a  large 
piece  of  timber,  or  to  house  his  sheaves,  when  the  storm  threatens,  in  a 
moment  the  shoemaker  and  the  saddler  quit  their  shops,  and  all  run  to 
place  their  exertions  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmer,  who,  by  this  means, 
stores  his  harvest  in  safety,  a  glass  of  cider  sufficing  as  payment  for  the 
service. 

"  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  even  the  smallest  proprietors  have 
each  a  home  which  is  their  own  ;  that  their  bit  of  land,  however  limited, 
will  always  produce  some  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  family  use ;  that 
they  can  generally  keep  a  goat,  and  very  frequently  rear  a  few  vines, 
possessing,  in  fact,  as  much  which  is  their  own  property,  as  the  peasant 
in  Ireland  can  only  procure  for  a  rent  of  five  guineas.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  breaches  which  the  Revolution  has  made  in  the  property  of  the 
communes,  many  of  these  still  possess  woods  and  commons,  which  are 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 

"  It  is  a  very  general  custom  throughout  France,  to  give  day-labourers 
small  plots  of  ground  to  cultivate  with  green  crops,  on  the  condition  of 
yielding  half  the  produce  to  the  proprietors,  the  expenses  of  cultivation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  labour,  being  contributed  in  equal  proportions. 
The  plan  most  usually  adopted  is  to  give  up  the  land  in  the  winter  to 
the  labourers,  under  the  condition  of  its  being  restored  in  the  beginning 
of  October  in  a  condition  to  be  sown  with  corn.  The  advantage  of  the 
proprietor  in  this  practice  is,  that,  sacrificing  half  a  crop,  he,  without 
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any  trouble  to  lumself,  receives  his  land  carefully  cleaned  and  weeded, 
ready  for  emplojrment" 

This  system  doubtless  has  its  advantages,  and  it  is  not  among  the 
least  of  them,  that  it  enables  the  poorer  classes  of  the  rural  population 
to  struggle  through  existence  without  the  kind  and  degree  of  help  which 
is  afforded  by  tlie  Poor  Law  system  of  England.  These  advantages 
are,  however,  accompanied  by  the  very  serious  drawback,  that  they  tend 
to  make  and  to  keep  the  people  poor.  In  this  country,  during  the  last 
half  century,  we  have  seen  a  totally  different  plan  pursued ;  the  num- 
ber of  smaller  proprietors  is  everywhere  greatly  lessened,  and  in  some 
districts  they  have  entirely  disappeared ;  the  yeoman,  if  he  lias  not  by 
prudence  and  industry  been  enabled  to  advance  his  position  in  society, 
has  sunk  into  the  labourer,  and  the  labourer  has  too  frequently  degene- 
rated into  the  pauper  ;  still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  by  thus  throwing 
together  several  small  holdings,  and  administering  them  as  one  property, 
the  productiveness  of  the  land  has  been  increased,  and  the  expense  of 
its  cultivation  lessened. 

Independently  of  the  constant  tendency  of  the  law  in  France  to  sub- 
diride  the  land  into  minute  portions,  there  appears  to  be  another  power- 
ful cause  working  to  the  same  end  in  the  disposition  and  desires  of  the 
people.  This  fact  is  rendered  strikingly  apparent  by  the  following  re- 
plies given  by  Mr.  Scott,  the  British  Consul  at  Bordeaux,  to  the  queries 
circulated  at  the  instance  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners : — 

"  What,  in  the  whole,  might  an  average  labourer,  obtaining  an 
average  amount  of  employment,  both  in  day-work  and  in  piece-work, 
expect  to  earn  in  a  year,  including  harvest-work,  and  the  value  of  all 
his  advantages  and  means  of  living  ? — A  common  labourer  alone  earns 
yearly,  all  advantages  included,  540  francs  (21/.  12^.).  Owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  labourers,  no  distinction  as  to  wages  is  made  between  an 
able-bodied  and  a  common  labourer. 

*'  What,  in  the  whole,  might  a  labourer's  wife  and  four  children,  aged 
14,  11,  8,  and  5  years  respectively  (the  eldest  a  boy),  expect  to  earn  in 
a  year,  obtaining,  as  in  the  former  case,  an  average  amount  of  employ- 
ment ? — ^A  labourer's  wife  and  four  children  can  earn  by  labour  about 
300  francs  (12/.)  per  annum,  viz. — 

The  wife 
EMeit  boj 
Child^l  Y< 
Child  8 
Chi]d5 


**  Could  such  a  fimiily  subsist  on  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  father, 
mother,  and  children ;  and  if  so,  on  what  food  ? — Certainly.  The  food 
varies  in  different  districts.     Throughout  the  district  culled  Landes 
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(Iioath),  occupying  about  one-third  of  this  department,  the  food  consists 
of  rye-bread,  soup  made  of  millet,  cakes  made  of  Indian  corn,  now  and 
tlien  some  salt  provisions  and  vegetables,  rarely,  if  ever,  butcher's  meat ; 
their  drink,  water,  which  for  the  most  part  is  stagnant  In  the  other 
parts  of  the  department  the  peasantry  live  better.  They  eat  wheaten 
bread,  soup  made  with  vegetables  and  a  little  grease  or  lard,  twice  a 
day,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  but  seldom  butcher's  meat ;  their 
drink  is  wine  or  piquette. 

"  Could  it  lay  by  anything,  and  how  much  ? — ^It  is  certain,  that  a 
family  composed  as  above,  could  lay  something  by  from  their  gains  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  as  the  wants  of  the  lower  classes  are  much  fewer 
than  in  England ;  in  fact,  the  luxiuies  of  tea,  &c.,  are  quite  unknown. 
For  the  causes  above  alluded  to  (extreme  carelessness  and  absence  of 
frugality),  few  of  the  peasants  have  any  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  mostly  in  debt.  The  few  exceptions  may, 
with  proper  care,  have  6/.  to  8/.  in  advance  :  this  is  generally  employed 
in  the  purchase  of  a  bit  of  land." 

Those  among  the  labouring  population  of  England  who  have  been 
able  through  industry  and  frugality  to  save  something  out  of  their 
earnings,  have  a  readier,  and,  as  regards  the  community,  a  far  better 
opportunity  for  the  profitable  employment  of  their  money  than  is  offered 
by  the  "  purchase  of  a  bit  of  land."  The  Savings  Banks,  wliichare  always 
open  to  take  the  smallest  sums,  whenever  they  can  be  spared,  and  to  make 
a  moderate,  but  certain  return  of  interest  on  the  deposits,  offer  a  much 
greater  incentive  to  prudence  than  would  generally  be  found  in  the 
desire  of  acquiring  a  rood  of  ground ;  besides  which,  the  laws  wliicli 
regulate  the  transfer  and  possession  of  real  property  in  this  kingdom 
are  so  complex  in  their  operation,  and  surrounded  by  so  many  difficul- 
ties, that  it  would  be  quite  incompatible  with  prudence  for  any  poor 
man  to  venture  upon  so  uncertain  a  speculation  as  the  validity  of  a  title, 
if  even  the  expensiveness  of  the  deeds  rendered  such  a  course  possible 
to  him.  The  Savings  Bank,  on  the  contrary,  can  never  involve  those  who 
there  deposit  their  savings  in  any  expense ;  the  safety  of  the  money  is  for 
the  most  part  guaranteed  by  its  investment  in  public  securities  :  so  long 
as  the  money  continues  in  deposit  it  produces  revenue  to  the  owner,  unac- 
compiinied  by  any  contingencies  of  seasons  ;  and  at  any  moment,  when  the 
amount,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  required  to  meet  any  extraordinary  exigency, 
it  is  forthcoming  without  being  subject  to  any  charge  for  management,  or 
to  detluction  of  any  kind  whatever.  The  degree  in  which  the  labouring 
classes  in  this  country  are  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  institution 
is  slunvn  by  the  fiaict  that  on  the  20th  November,  1844,  out  of  1,012,475 
depositors  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  large  proportion  of  564,642 
had  made  deposits  under  20Z.  I'he  greater  part  must  indeed  have 
been  depositors  of  very  small  sums,  since  the  amount,  if  equally  divided 
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amoDg  the  number  just  mentioned,  would  average  no  more  tlian 
6/.  9«.  8rf.  for  each.  The  regulations  under  which  Savings  Banks  are 
placed  limit  to  200/.  the  amount  that  can  be  deposited  by  any  one 
individual ;  and,  in  fact,  93  out  of  every  100  depositors  are  entitled  to 
balances  under  100/.,  the  aggregate  sum  of  their  savings  forming  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  deposits  invested.  The  great  number  of  these 
small  depositors,  and  their  rapid  increase,  fonns  one  of  the  best  features 
in  the  apparent  state  and  prospects  of  the  labouring  classes  in  this 
country.  The  progress  of  deposits  in  Savings  Banks,  both  generally 
and  in  respect  of  this  class  of  depositors,  during  the  last  eighteen  years, 
will  be  found  in  the  sixth  section  (Chapter  II.)  of  this  volume. 

The  following  statement  of  the  regulations  adopted  in  Holland, 
relative  to  the  support  of  the  poor,  is  derived  from  an  official  paper 
drawn  up  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1833,  by  order  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  at  the  Hague,  and  communicated  to  the  British  Minister 
at  that  court. 

At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  French 
empire,  the  laws  of  France,  including  those  relating  to  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  hospitals,  were  declared  to  be  in  force  in  the  Dutch  de* 
partments,  but  were  only  partially  adopted ;  and  on  the  separation 
of  the  Netherlands  from  France  in  1814,  a  royal  decree  was  made, 
replacing  the  French  laws  by  others  more  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
institutions  of  the  country.  The  following  sketch  exhibits  the  principal 
features  of  this  system,  as  it  existed  at  the  above-mentioned  date. 

The  principle  invariably  acted  upon  is  that  of  making  the  charge  of 
the  poor  rest,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  difierent  religious  sects  to 
which  they  belong  in  each  parish.  When  the  means  possessed  by  the 
different  congregations  are  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  the  poor  may 
apply  for  assistance  to  the  local  civil  authorities,  by  whom  relief  is 
generally  afforded,  if,  after  due  investigation,  the  parties  applying  are 
found  deserving  objects.  In  several  cities  and  parishes,  a  separate 
administration,  responsible  to  the  municipal  authorities,  is  established 
for  that  portion  of  the  poor  who  are  not  members  of  any  religious 
sect;  in  other  towns  and  parishes  relief  is  afforded  either  by  the 
burgomaster  or  by  an  overseer  of  the  poor  nominated  by  that 
functionary. 

The  hospitals  and  orphan-houses  are,  for  the  greater  part,  govern- 
ment establishments.  Some  few  are  maintained  either  wholly,  or  in 
part,  by  their  own  revenues.  All  are  admitted  inmates  of  these  esta- 
blishments, without  distinction  as  to  religion.  Foundlings  and  abandoned 
children  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  place  wherein  they  are 
abandoned*  There  are  three  local  workhouses:  one  at  Amsterdam, 
one  at  Middleburgh,  and  one  in  the  commonalty  Nieuwe  Pekel  A,  in 
the  province  of  Groningen,   in  which   paupers  are   received  on  their 
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application,  and  upon  condition  of  their  contributing  as  much  as  possible 
by  their  labour  to  their  own  support  ITiere  are  further,  in  various 
places,  twenty-one  charitable  houses  of  industry,  where  work  is  procured 
for  paupers  who  are  in  immediate  want.  Besides  these  institutions, 
there  are  various  other  places  supported  by  societies  for  affording  relief 
in  certain  specified  cases ,  some  for  granting  assistance  to  lyii^-iii 
women,  some  for  distributing  provisions  and  fuel  in  winter,  and  dome  for 
the  relief  of  the  very  indigent. 

The  local  authorities,  in  all  cases,  exercise  control  over  the  reoeipls 
and  disbursements  of  charitable  unions  and  establishments,  the  officers 
of  which  are  bound  to  pve  in  an  annual  statement  to  the  government, 
in  order  to  its  presenting  a  report  on  the  subject  of  the  poor  to  the 
States-General. 

The  annual  average  receipts  of  the  established  charity-houses  and 
hospitals,  in  the  twelve  years  from  1820  to  1831,  were  6,014,818 
guilders,  or  501,234/.  16*.  The  average  number  of  persons  who  had 
received  relief,  in  each  of  those  twelve  years,  was  241,513.  Pauperism 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase  in  Holland.  The  average  number  of 
persons  relieved  in  the  six  years  from  1820  to  1825  was  218,159 ; 
in  the  following  six  years  it  was  264,868,  being  an  addition  of  more 
than  20  per  cent. ;  in  1831,  the  last  year  of  the  series,  the  number  was 
279,730,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  30  per  cent  upon  the  average  of 
the  earlier  years,  and  of  nearly  40  per  cent,  upon  the  numbers  of  par- 
ticular years  during  that  period.  The  proportion  borne  by  the  people 
relieved  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  population,  was  9*22  per  cent,  in 
1822,  or  rather  more  than  1  in  11 ;  the  proportion  in  1831  amounted 
to  11*40  per  cent,  or  rather  more  than  1  in  9,  which  exceeds  the  pre- 
sent proportion  in  England. 

The  '*  Poor  Colonies "  of  Holland,  which  a  few  years  ago  excited 
great  interest  in  every  part  of  Europe,  owed  their  rise  to  a  benevolent 
society  founded  in  1818,  in  consequence  of  the  dearth  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.  The  members  of  this  society  bound  themselves  to  con- 
tribute each  a  weekly  sum,  amoimting  to  not  more  than  a  halfpenny  of 
our  money ;  but  as  the  number  of  subscribers  very  soon  amounted  to 
20,000,  the  aggregate  sum  collected  was  considerable.  The  persons  to 
whom  the  management  of  the  fund  thus  raised  was  intrusted,  early 
conceived  the  project  of  founding  colonies  among  the  heaths  which 
abound  in  that  country,  and  which  should  serve  as  asylums  to  different 
descriptions  of  paupers.  These  colonies  were  to  be  established  with 
various  objects.  Some  were  to  serve  for  the  repression  of  mendicity ; 
some  as  asylums  for  the  poor  and  the  aged  ;  others  were  to  be  called 
£m  o^qato  ;  coloiaes  ot  orphans  and  foundlings  ;  and  colonies  for  the 

iadusixy. 

the  sodety  established  the  free  colony 
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of  Frederik's-Oord,  on  the  heath  near  to  the  provincea  of  Drent,  Finoa- 
Isnd,  and  Overyssel.  Tins  colony  was  composed  of  52  small  farms,  the 
cuItiTation  of  which  was  commenced  by  the  sodety,  and  it  was  peopled 
by  persons  from  among  the  poorer  classes,  who  were  not  in  the  receipt 
of  alms.  In  1819  the  society  proposed  to  the  directors  of  the  orptian 
asylums  throughout  the  kingdom  to  receive  for  a  cert^n  annual  payment 
any  number  of  orphan  children  six  years  of  age.  To  meet  the  new 
expense  thus  occasioned,  the  society  borrowed  280,000  florins.  The 
number  of  members  of  the  society  now  amounted  to  22,500,  and  their 
subscriptions  to  82,500  florins,  which  enabled  the  directors  to  establish 
two  other  free  colonies,  in  which  they  placed  500  families.  In  1820  a 
fresh  loan  of  100,000  florins,  joined  to  78,000  florins  of  subscriptions, 
o^red  the  means  of  establishing  an  equal  number  of  families.  In  1821 
the  subscriptions  amounted  to  121,000  florins,  and  a  further  loan  was 
r^sed,  amounting  to  300,000  florins,  the  whole  of  which  money  was 
employed  in  the  formation  of  free  colonies.  In  1822  the  first  colony  for 
the  repression  of  mendicity  was  established  by  the  society,  which  further 
undertook,  in  conjunctiou  with  the  government,  to  locate  in  other 
colonies  4000  orphans.  2500  indigent  persons,  and  1500  beggars.  The 
gnvemmentwas  to  pay  45  florins  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  each 
orphan  during  16  years,  and  not  anything  for  the  other  settlers,  which 
reduced  the  payments  to  2250  florins  for  each  individual  of  the  entire 
number.  The  society  has  not,  however,  been  able  fully  to  perform  its 
engagement. 

Ttiefiaatmg  SuHrme^  of  the  Pngrra  df  Ucw  Patq>rT  Cola^a,  at  ngardi  On  Iftattrr  of  (Am* 
lM^iMlaiat,uta*aifromat  Official  Rrport,  draion  tip  l^  wdcr  of  Ikt  Ihtdt  GanenaiaH,  amd 
mdmilaaperipdcfliyeart,fnm  182010  IS31,  inchln*. 
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1839 
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1,M3 

7,451 

1830 
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7,4U1 
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3,6M 

3,397 
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7,853 
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proriaon  thus  made  for  between  7000  and  8000  souls,  of  whom  three- 
tentbi  are  children,  cannot  have  had  any  tery  sensible  effect  in  checking 
the  era    According  to  Count  Am»ahene,  the  kingdom  of  the  United 
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Netherlands,  which  in  1827  included  a  population  of  6,166,854,  con- 
tained, at  that  time,  11,440  charitable  institutions,  which  contributed  to 
the  support  of  1,214,055  individuals,  being  only  a  very  small  fraction 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population.  The  sum  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  12,821,395  florins 
(1,068,450/.).  The  population  of  Holland  in  1827  was  2,307,661,  and 
assuming  that  the  circumstances  of  the  people  were  the  same  in  the 
Dutch  as  in  the  Belgian  provinces,  the  number  who  received  relief  from 
charitable  funds  would  be  454,304,  or  67  times  the  number  then  residing 
in  the  pauper  colonies.  The  number  of  1,214,055,  above  stated,  in- 
cludes the  pauper  children  who  were  receiving  instruction,  and  some 
other  recipients  of -the  bounty  of  their  fellow-citizens,  whom  in  this 
country  we  should  not  exactly  class  as  paupers ;  but  when  allowance  is 
made  for  these,  the  amount  of  pauperism  will  still  remain  of  frightful 
magnitude. 

The  "  pauper  colonies  "  are  described  by  Mr.  Senior  as  *^*  large  agri- 
cultural workhouses,  and  superior  to  the  previous  workhouses,  only  so 
far  as  they  may  be  less  expensive,  or,  without  being  oppressive,  objects 
of  greater  aversion." 

"  It  is  scarcely  possible,"  he  continues,  "  that  they  can  be  less  ex- 
pensive. The  employing  persons  taken  indiscriminately  from  other 
occupations  and  trades,  almost  all  of  them  the  victims  of  idleness  and 
misconduct,  and  little  urged  by  the  stimulus  of  individual  interest,  in 
farming  the  worst  land  in  the  country — land  so  worthless  that  the  fee- 
simple  of  it  is  worth  only  24*.  an  acre — at  an  expense  for  outfit,  exclusive 
of  the  value  of  the  land,  of  more  than  130/.  per  family,  and  under  the 
management  of  a  joint-stock  company  of  more  than  20,000  members, 
cannot  but  be  a  ruinous  speculation.  Nor  does  the  institution  appear 
to  have  repressed  pauperism  by  the  disagreeableness  of  the  terms  on 
which  it  offers  relief ;  we  have  seen,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  has  not 
prevented  its  steady  increase." 

The  details  respecting  the  "  pauper  colonies  "  of  Holland  have  been 
here  given  at  greater  length  than  would  otherwise  have  been  thought 
necessary,  from  the  sanguine  expecUitions  formed  by  many  persons  in 
England  of  their  success,  and  of  the  advantage  that  might  follow  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  system  in  this  country. 

With  the  exception  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  some  particulars  relating 
to  which  have  been  given,  Holland  appears  to  have  been,  after  our  own 
country,  in  the  worst  position  of  any  nation  in  Europe  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  pauperism.  To  what  is  this  attributable  ?  The  country  is 
densely  peopled,  not  so  densely  as  England  or  Ireland  indeed,  but^  with 
the  exception  of  these  countries,  of  some  of  the  Italian  states,  of  Belgium, 
and  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  more  thickly  than  any  other 
European  country.     It  is  not  to  this  circumstance,  however,  that  we  are 
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to  look  for  the  solutioQ  of  the  question,  but  rather  to  the  existence  of  so 
many  thousand  endowed  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  receipts  of  the  admmistration  for  the  established  charity-houses 
and  hospitals  in  the  different  provinces  of  Holland,  taken  on  an  average 
for  each  year,  during  the  twelve  years  from  1820  to  1831,  amounttid 
to  more  than  six  millions  of  guilders,  or  rather  more  than  half  a  million 
sterling,  viz. — 

Oaildeia. 
ReTenues  of  properties  and  acknowledged  rights        .        2,461,883    26 

Proceeds  of  collections 1,320,551    48 

Subsidies  granted  by  parishes    .        .        1,779,719    67 
„  the  provinces     .  38,642    78 


1,818,362    45 

ReTenues  possessed  bj  particular  institutions        .        .        414,021    13 

Total      ....     6,014,818    32 

The  average  population  of  the  provinces  during  the  same  period  is 
stated  to  have  amounted  to  2,292,350,  so  that  the  average  annual 
expense  per  head  has  been  equal  to  4s.  4j</.,  an  expenditure  apparently 
small  when  compared  with  that  of  England  and  Wales,  which,  in  the 
year  ending  March  25,  1834,  was  equal  in  money  to  exactly  double  the 
rate  just  mentioned.  In  forming  this  estimate  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  from  the  habits  of  the  people  and  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  provisions  in  Holland,  as  compared  with  England,  the 
expenditure  of  the  smaller  sum  in  the  first  named  of  these  countries  is 
more  nearly  equivalent  to  the  larger  payments  in  this  country  than  would 
at  first  appear.  The  amount  of  the  annual  earnings  of  a  labouring 
family  in  Holland  is  stated  to  be  from  12/.  10s.  to  18/.  15«.,  while  the 
average  income  of  a  labouring  family  of  equal  size  in  England  is 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  many  hundred  returns  sent  fr^m  various 
quarters,  to  amount  to  41/.  17^.  8(/.,  being  considerably  more  than 
double  the  sum  upon  which  the  family  of  the  Dutchman  is  obliged  to 
subsist. 

The  system  pursued  in  Belgium  in  regard  to  the  poor  is  in  most 
respects  similar  to  that  pursued  in  France,  whence  the  laws  under  which 
it  is  administered  were  for  the  greater  part  derived  at  the  period  when 
Belgium  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  French  empire.  The  laws 
having  reference  to  this  subject,  which  were  made  during  the  continuance 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  United  Netherlands,  and  which  are  still  in  force 
in  Belgium,  are  few  in  number,  and  so  are  the  enactments  which  have 
as  yet  been  passed  since  the  separation  from  Holland  in  1830. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Directory,  three  laws  having  reference 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  were  passed  in  1796,  by  which  the  property  be- 
longing to  almshouses,  which  had  previously  been  confiscated,  was 
restored  to  these  establishments.  The  management  of  the  almshouses 
was  intrusted  to  commissioners  appointed  by  the  municipal  authorities. 
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The  revenues  of  all  those  situated  in  the  same  commune  were  united 
into  one  fund  for  the  common  support  of  the  whole,  and  in  every  commune 
there  were  appointed  one  or  more  bureaux  de  btenfaisance^  for  adminis- 
tering relief  to  the  poor  in  their  own  houses.  The  administration  of 
each  of  these  bureaux  was  intrusted  to  five  persons,  and  the  funds  placed 
at  their  disposal  consisted  of  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  all  public 
exhibitions  made  within  the  commune,  together  with  whatever  voluntary 
contributions  they  could  obtain. 

No  change  of  any  importance  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  late 
or  present  government  of  Belgium  with  respect  to  the  management  of 
almshouses  or  bureaux  de  bienfaisance.  The  regulations  decreed  by 
the  French  Convention  for  the  repression  of  mendicity  and  vagrancy 
have  received  some  modifications  in  regard  to  the  law  of  settlement,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  state  the  particulars  here.  Those  regulations 
provided  that  every  person  found  begging  should  be  sent  to  his  place  of 
domicile  ;  if  he  could  not  prove  any  domicile,  he  was  to  be  imprisoned 
for  a  year ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  his  imprisonment  his  domicile  were 
still  unascertained,  he  was  to  be  transported  to  the  colonies  for  not  less 
than  eight  years.  A  person,  who  after  being  removed  to  his  domicile 
should  again  be  found  begging,  was  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and 
on  a  repetition  of  the  ofience  the  punishment  was  to  be  doubled.  During 
imprisonment  he  was  to  be  set  to  work,  and  receive  monthly  one-sixth 
of  the  produce  of  Ids  labour,  and  at  the  end  of  his  imprisonment  another 
sixth :  the  remsdning  two-thirds  was  to  belong  to  the  establishment  in 
which  he  was  confined.  For  the  third  ofience  beggars  were  to  be  trans- 
ported. A  person  transported  was  to  work  in  the  colonies  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nation,  at  one-sixth  the  average  rate  of  wages  of  the  colony.  No 
person  was  to  be  transported  under  18  or  above  60  years  of  age.  Those 
under  18  were  to  be  detained  until  they  arrived  at  that  age,  when  they 
were  to  be  transported ;  and  those  above  60  were  to  be  imprisoned  for 
life.  By  another  provision  every  person  convicted  of  having  given  any 
species  of  relief  whatever  to  a  beggar  was,  for  the  first  offence,  to  forfeit 
the  value  of  two  days'  labour,  and  on  the  repetition  of  the  offence,  this 
forfeit  was  to  be  doubled. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  provisions  of  this  decree  were 
found  too  severe  for  execution ;  and  after  having  remained  inoperative 
during  15  years,  the  law  was  replaced  by  the  imperial  decree  of  the  5th 
of  July,  1808. 

By  that  decree  each  department  was  directed  to  establish  a  ddpot  de 
mendidt^y  to  which  all  persons  found  begging  were  to  be  arrested  and 
taken.  If  common  vagrants,  they  were  to  be  taken  to  prison.  While 
in  the  depot,  they  were  to  be  kept  under  severe  discipline,  and  made 
to  work  at  wages  to  be  regulated  by  the  prefect  of  the  department, 
two-thirds  of  their  earnings  belonging  to  the  establishment,  and  the 
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remaining  third  to  be  ptud  to  them  on  quitting  the  depot.  The  expense 
of  these  depots,  which  was  at  first  shared  between  the  department  and  the 
general  goyernment,  has  since  been  thrown  entirely  upon  the  department, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  the  cost  of  supporting  mendicants  from 
the  different  communes  in  which  they  have  their  settlement  {domicile  de 
secaurs). 

There  are  now  in  Belgium  six  depots  de  mendicite,  one  in  each  of  the 
provinces  of  Antwerp,  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Hainault;  one  for  Nainur 
and  Luxembourg,  and  one  for  Liege  and  Limbourg.  Almshouses  for 
the  old  and  indigent,  and  hospitals  for  the  sick,  are  very  numerous,  and 
each  commune  possesses  its  bureau  de  bienfaisance  for  the  distribution 
of  out-door-relief.  The  annual  income  of  these  bureaux  amounted,  in 
1832,  to  212,325/.,  and  of  the  almshouses  to  165,835/.,  making  alto- 
gether 378,160/.  We  have  not  any  data  whence  to  calculate  the  whole 
sum  expended  for  relief  of  the  poor  in  Belgiiun,  nor  the  number  who 
receive  relief,  nor  are  there  any  means  of  determining  with  accuracy 
the  general  progress  or  diminution  of  pauperism  in  Belgium. 

The  Society  de  Bienfaisance  Beige  was  established  in  1823,  on  the 
model  of  the  society  which  existed  in  Holland,  for  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  colonies,  and  contracted  with  the  government  to  receive 
1000  paupers  at  the  annual  sum  of  35  florins  (2/.  18«.  44.)  for  each. 
In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  beggars  were  sent  by  the  local 
authorities  either  to  these  colonies  or  to  the  depots  de  mendicite,  and  of 
late,  if  their  begging  was  unaccompanied  with  aggravating  circum- 
stances, the  previous  imprisonment  adjudged  by  the  penal  code  has  not 
been  inflicted. 

At  first  the  families  sent  to  the  colonies  founded  by  the  Societe  de 
Bienfaisance  were  placed  each  in  a  separate  farm,  on  which  were  a  house, 
bam,  and  stable,  two  cows,  sometimes  sheep,  furniture,  clothes,  and 
other  stock,  of  the  estimated  value,  including  the  land  (about  7^  statute 
acres),  of  133/.  6«.  8^.  sterling,  which  was  charged  against  them  as  a 
debt  due  to  the  society.  The  occupants  were  bound  to  work  at  fixed 
wages,  to  wear  a  uniform,  to  conform  to  certain  rules,  and  not  to  quit 
the  precincts  of  the  colony  without  leave.  A  part  of  their  wages  was 
retained  to  pay  the  advance  made  by  the  society,  a  further  portion  to 
pay  for  necessaries  furnished  from  time  to  time  by  the  society,  and  the 
remainder  was  paid  to  them  in  base  coin,  current  only  within  the  colony, 
and  which  could  be  expended  only  in  shops  established  by  the  society 
within  its  limits.  It  was  soon  found  that  this  plan  could  not  be  persisted 
in.  The  land  w€is  badly  cultivated,  and  the  cattle  were  lost  for  want  of 
proper  food  and  attention.  The  society,  therefore,  in  1828,  took  back 
the  surviving  cattle,  and  throwing  all  the  farms  into  one,  employed  all 
tlie  colonists  indiscriminately  in  its  cultivation.  *^  From  this  time,''  says 
Mods.  Ducpetiaux,  io  a  report  drawn  up  by  him  in  1832,  "  bound  thus 
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by  obligations  towards  the  society,  which  deprive  him  almost  entirely  of 
present  liberty,  without  any  hope  of  freedom  in  any  time  to  come,  the 
lot  of  the  inhabitant  of  these  so-called  free  colonies  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  serfs  in  the  middle  ages,  and  of  Russian  peasants  now  ;  it  is 
rather  less  fortunate  than  that  of  the  peasants  of  Ireland,  who  if,  like 
him,  they  often  have  nothing  to  assuage  the  pangs  of  hunger  but 
potatoes  and  coarse  bread,  have,  at  least,  the  power  of  disposing  freely 
of  their  actions,  and  removing  from  place  to  place  at  their  pleasure." 

These  Bel^an  colonies,  therefore,  from  the  establishment  of  which 
BO  much  good  to  the  community  was  predicted,  may  be  pronounced  a 
decided  failure.  They  have  merged  into  establishments  for  compulsory 
labour ;  the  society  by  which  they  were  established  has  taken  up  the 
profession  of  farming,  and  the  colonists  differ  only  from  ordinary 
labourers,  in  working  under  the  penalty  of  being  treated  as  vagabonds 
in  case  of  the  unsatisfactory  performance  of  their  tasks. 

That  this  method  of  farming  has  been  unproductive  to  those  engaged 
in  it,  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mons.  Ducpetiaux,  the  inspector-general 
of  the  prisons  and  benevolent  institutions  of  Belgium,  in  the  following 
statement,  showing  the  number  of  labourers  employed  in  each  year  from 
the  establishment  of  the  colonies  to  the  year  1831,  the  expenditure  of 
the  society,  and  its  annual  receipts. 


Free 

Expenditure* 

Receipta. 

Yev*. 

ColoniaU. 

Beggmm. 

Floriiw, 

> 

Florins. 

1822 

127 

• . 

38,899 

50 

.  ■ 

1823 

406 

• . 

93,532 

70 

• . 

1824 

537 

• . 

106,102 

72 

12,339    31 

1825 

579 

400 

102,983 

73 

25,740    74 

1826 

563 

846 

163,933 

45 

56,476    88 

1827 

532 

899 

168,754 

61 

50,677    38 

1828 

550 

774 

144,645 

28 

54,994    62 

1829 

565 

703 

174,611 

44 

98,523    57 

1830 

546 

598 

127,358 

72 

67,718    72 

1831 

517 

465 

135,405 

81 

82,578    81 

The  sums  included  under  the  head  of  Expenditure  do  not  include 
many  of  the  expenses  of  the  administration.  They  consist  simply  of  the 
sums  remitted  to  the  director  for  defraying  current  expenses.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sums  set  down  as  receipts,  instead  of  being  merely  the 
amount  of  the  net  profit,  are,  in  fact,  the  value  of  the  gross  produce. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  1834,  the  debts  due  by  the  society  amounted  to 
776,021  florins  (64,661/.),  while  the  whole  value  of  its  property  was 
only  536,250  florins  (44,698/.),  leaving  a  deficiency  of  239,771  florins, 
or  nearly  20,000/.  sterling. 

It  would  be  well  if,  against  this  pecuniary  loss,  there  could  be  reckoned 
any  moral  advantage  to  the  country  by  which  it  has  been  sustained  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  not  any  benefit  of  this  kind  has  resulted  from  the 
effort.  Captain  Brandreth,  who  visited  the  colonies,  and  whose  report  con- 
cerning them  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  tlie  Poor  Law 
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Commissioners,  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  respect  also  these 
colonies  have  failed  in  producing  any  good  result.  He  says, — "  Among 
the  colonists  there  were  a  few  whose  previous  habits  and  natural  dispo- 
sitions disposed  them  to  avail  themselves,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  of 
the  benevolent  provisions  thus  offered  for  their  relief,  and  who  had  worked 
industriously,  and  conducted  themselves  well,  during  their  residence  in 
the  colony.  Their  land  was  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  their  means,  and 
their  dwelling-houses  had  assumed  an  appearance  of  greater  comfort, 
order,  and  civilization  than  the  rest  But  these  were  too  few  in  number, 
and  the  result  too  trifling  to  offer  the  stimulus  of  emulation  to  others. 

"  Those  farms  that  I  examined,  with  the  above  exceptions,  were  not 
encouraging  examples ;  there  were  few  evidences  of  thrift  and  provi- 
dence, the  interior  of  the  dwellings  being,  in  point  of  comfort,  little,  if 
at  all,  removed  from  the  humblest  cottage  of  the  most  straitened  con- 
dition of  labourers  in  this  country. 

"  A  clause  in  the  regulations  allows  certain  of  the  colonists,  whose 
good  conduct  and  industry  have  obtained  them  the  privilege,  to  barter 
with  the  neighbouring  towns  for  any  article  they  may  want. 

"  The  nearest  towns  to  the  establishment  of  any  note  are  Hoogstraten 
and  Toumhout :  but  on  inquiry  I  coidd  not  find  that  any  intercourse  was 
maintained  with  them,  and  the  country  round  ofiered  no  evidences  of  the 
existence  of  a  thriving  community  in  the  centre,  exercising  an  influence 
on  its  traffic  or  occupations.  In  the  winter,  I  should  think  the  roads  to 
the  colonies  scarcely  practicable  for  any  description  of  carriages. 

''  From  what  I  saw  of  the  social  condition  of  the  colonists,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  insist  much  upon  the  inexpediency  of  assembling,  in  an  isolated 
position  especially,  a  large  community  of  paupers  for  this  experiment 

•*  Admitting  the  physical  difficulties  to  have  been  much  less  than 
they  are,  and  the  prospect  of  pecuniary  advantage  much  greater  and 
more  certain,  the  moral  objections  to  the  system  would  outweigh  them. 
Withput  the  example  of  the  better  conditions  of  society,  there  can  be 
no  hope  of  such  a  community  gradually  acquiring  those  qualities  that 
would  fit  the  members  of  it  for  a  better  condition  also.  One  or  two 
families,  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  orderly  and  industrious 
commimity,  would  find  the  stimulus  of  shame,  as  well  as  emulation, 
acting  on  their  moral  qualities  and  exertions ;  but,  as  in  the  present 
case,  where  all  are  in  a  condition  of  moral  debasement,  both  of  those 
powerful  stimuli  are  wanting." 

A  skilled  artisan  in  Belgium  may  earn  in  summer  from  Is,  2d,  to 
Is.  bd,  per  day,  and  in  winter  from  lOd,  to  I*.  2d.  If  unskilled,  arti- 
sans will  earn  little  more  than  half  these  rates.  With  these  wages, 
joined  to  what  may  be  earned  by  the  wife  and  children,  a  family  may 
subsist  on  rye-bread,  potatoes,  and  milk.  It  is  but  rarely  that  they  can 
procure  meat    In  towns  where  manufactures  are  carried  on,  the  siti 
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of  ardsans  is  better  tlian  that  just  described.     Agricultural  labourers 
are  generally  boarded  by  the  farmer  with  whom  they  work. 

The  hasty  sketch  which  has  here  been  given  of  the  system  of  poor- 
laws  and  their  results  in  other  countries  of  Europe  has  been  derived 
from  section  F  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for 
inquiring  into  the  administration  and  practical  operation  of  the  Poor 
Laws,  and  from  the  interesting  Preface  to  that  section  by  Mr.  Senior. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  within  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  enter  more 
fully  into  a  description  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  other  countries. 
The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  acquiring  more  detailed  information  upon 
the  subject  is  referred  to  the  work  just  mentioned,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  borrowed,  with  the  view  of  showing  the  comparative 
state  of  comfort  in  which  the  poor  in  our  own  country,  and  those  in  other 
European  communities,  are  able  to  live.  Among  the  questions  sent  to 
the  various  parishes  in  England,  it  was  asked, — "  What  in  the  whole 
might  an  average  labourer,  obtaining  an  average  amount  of  employ- 
ment, both  in  day-work  and  piece-work,  expect  to  earn  in  the  year, 
including  harvest-work,  and  the  value  of  all  his  other  advantages  and 
means  of  living,  except  parish  relief?  and  what  in  the  whole  might  a 
labourer's  wife  and  four  children,  aged  14,  11,  8,  and  5  respectively 
(the  eldest  a  boy),  expect  to  earn  in  the  year,  obtaining,  as  in  the  former 
case,  an'average  amount  of  employment  ?*' 

The  answers  to  these  queries  from  S56  pari^es  give,  for  the  annual  £.    «.  d. 

earnings  of  the  man,  an  average  of 27  17  10 

And  the  answers  Arom  668  parishes,  give,  as  the  annual  earnings  of 

the  wife  and  children,  an  average  of 13  19  10 

Annual  average  income  of  the  family £41  17    8 

To  the  further  question — "  Could  such  a  family  subsist  on  the  aggre- 
gate earnings  of  the  father,  mother,  and  children,  and  if  so  on  what 
food  ? — Answers  were  returned  from  899  parishes  to  the  effect  exhibited 
in  the  following  table : — 


COUNTIES. 


Bedford  . 
Berks 
Bucks     . 
Cambridge 
Chester  . 
Cornwall 
Cumberland 
Derby     . 
Devon    • 
Dorset    . 
Durham  . 
Essex 
Gloucester 
Hereford 
Hertford 
Huntingdon 


Number  of 

No. 

'       Ye.. 

Barely,  or 

Parbhet 

answering. 

(Simply.) 

(Simply.) 

witliout 
Meat. 

With  Meat. 

15 

1 

3 

.  • 

11 

24 

2 

1 

2 

19 

27 

2 

5 

5 

15 

33 

2 

11 

3 

17 

12 

•  • 

5 

2 

5 

24 

•  • 

1 

2 

21 

33 

•  • 

7 

13 

13 

7 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

5 

18 

1 

7 

1 

9 

16 

1 

4 

2 

9 

30 

•  • 

6 

4 

20 

38 

9 

9 

6 

14 

19 

•  • 

7 

5 

7 

16 

2 

1 

5 

8 

16 

•  • 

2 

6 

8 

9 

2 

.  • 

1 

1 

6 
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Kent.     • 
Lancaster 
Leicester 
Lincoln  . 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
NorfoUc  . 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Nottingham 
Oxford    •     . 
Rutland  •     . 
Salop.     .     • 
Somerset 
Southampton 
SUfford  .     . 
Suffolk    .     . 
Surrey    .     . 
Sussex     .     . 
Warwick 
Westmoreland 
Wilts.     .     . 
Worcester    . 
York .     .     . 


Number  of 

Fluiahes 

answering. 


43 
14 
14 
14 
2 
7 
27 
14 
18 
19 
21 
4 
19 
22 
43 
12 
26 
20 
68 
31 
17 
24 
18 
65 

899 


No. 
(Simply.) 


5 

t  • 

t  m 

1 

t  • 
2 


2 

3 
1 


21 
1 
3 
1 
1 
4 

71 


(Simply.) 


12 
8 
6 
5 

•  • 
2 
8 
2 
2 
7 
8 
3 
1 

•  • 
7 
1 
9 
5 

18 
4 
4 
7 
6 

16 

212 


Barely,  or 

without 

Meat. 


2 
1 
3 

•  • 

1 


1 
3 


6 
6 

•  • 
3 
2 
7 
4 
5 
4 
2 
17 

125 


With  Meat. 


24 

5 

5 

8 

2 

4 

17 

11 

16 

11 

10 

1 

.18 

14 

27 

10 

10 

13 

22 

22 

5 

12 

9 

28 

491 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EMIGRATION. 

Circumstances  nnder  which  Emigration  majbe  desirable — Habit  of  non-interference  on  the 
part  of  Goyemment — Private  associations  for  promoting  Emigration — Settlement  in 
South  AlUca— Number  of  Emigrants  from  this  Kingdom,  1820-1849— Arrivals  of 
Emigrants  at  Quebec  and  New  York,  1829-1843— Distribution  of  Emigrants— Trans- 
portation of  Criminals  to  New  South  Wales— Suggestion  for  their  employment  in  British 
America— Number  of  Conficts  transported,  1825-1841— Convict  establishment  in  the 
Bermudas. 

In  every  country  which  is  making  any  considerable  progress  in  the  arts 
of  life,  changes  will  from  time  to  time  occur  in  tlie  sources  of  employ- 
ment for  particular  classes  of  the  people,  which  must  be  felt  as  a  hard- 
ship by  indiyiduals,  although  to  the  country  at  large  they  are  productive 
of  great  and  permanent  good.  The  introduction  of  the  power-loom, 
which  has  so  vastly  increased  the  productive  force  of  the  kingdom,  has 
worked,  and  still  is  working  injuriously  to  a  numerous  body  of  hand- 
loom  weavers  who  cannot  always  find  employment  in  other  branches  of 
industry  vnthout  sufiering  great  inconveniences  and  privations,  and  who 
are  liable  to  be  thrown  wholly  out  of  employment,  or,  at  best,  may  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  a  scale  of  wages  inadequate  to  their  wants. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  in  this  and  similar  cases,  a  well- 
digested  plan  of  emigration,  under  the  sanction  or  direction  of  the 
government,  might  be  rendered  efficacious  to  palliate  the  evil.  It  is 
true,  that  the  mischievous  effect  of  any  such  changes  may  be  but  tran- 
sient ;ythat  the  increase  made  to  the  national  wealth,  and  the  additional 
calls  foi:, labourers  in  other  branches,  which  are  caused  by  the  very  cir- 
cumstance that  has  brought  about  the  misery  of  the  few,  would  speedily 
absorb  all,  and  more  than  all  the  hands  which  have  been  at  first  ren- 
dered idle.  But  the  misery  is  not  on  that  account  less  real  while  it 
lasts.  Experience  has  shown  that  uneducated  men  pass  with  difficulty 
and  unwillingly  from  occupations  to  which  they  have  been  long  accus- 
tomed, and  that  the  compulsory  state  of  idleness  to  which  they  are  for 
a  time  reduced  by  the  failure  of  their  wonted  employment,  too  fre- 
quently becomes  habitual.  When  this  lamentable  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced, the  imfortunate  victims  become,  almost  irrevocably,  permanent 
burthens  upon  the  community ;  and  their  wretchedness  is  made  a  theme 
for  declaimers,  who  would  fain  persuade  mankind  that  the  sacrifices 
necessary  for  the  onward  progress  of  society  are  too  great  for  the  advan- 
tage, if  indeed  they  are  willing  to  admit  that  what  is  attained  deserves 
in  reality  to  be  called  an  advantage. 
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If  at  the  moment  when  the  usual  source  of  employment  became 
stinted,  and  while  yet  the  labourers  possessed  the  energies  of  their 
minds  unimpaired,  some  well-arranged  plan  of  emigration  were  offered 
to  them  under  the  sanction  of  government,  so  as  to  give  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  future  maintenance,  it  is  probable  that  a  large  portion  of 
them  would  gladly  embrace  the  offer,  and  the  advantage  to  the  propor- 
tion who  might  remain  would  be  scarcely  less  certain,  through  the  lessen- 
ing of  the  number  of  competitors  for  employment.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  the  degree  of  watchful  care  here  supposed  on  the 
part  of  government,  if  it  were  directed  to  another  channel,  might 
not  be  so  employed  as  to  secure  a  greater  good  to  the  community 
at  large,  not  only  at  a  smaller  cost  to  the  country,  but  also  at  a 
less  present  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  destitute  labourers.  If  a 
Board  of  intelligent  men  were  appointed  in  the  metropolis,  to  whom 
representations  of  distress  arising  from  want  of  employment  might  be 
made  by  parochial  authorities,  while  demands  for  labouring  hands  were 
made  to  them  by  manufacturers  or  others  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  who  might  be  in  the  opposite  condition,  a  much  smaller  outlay 
would  suffice  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  labour  than  would  be  called 
for  to  convey  the  unemployed  to  distant  colonies,  while  the  persons  so 
transferred  would  be  subjected  to  fewer  cares  and  hardships,  and  would 
be  called  upon  to  make  fewer  sacrifices  of  feeling  than  must  always 
attend  tlie  renunciation  of  one's  native  land,  endeared  as  it  is  even  to 
the  poorest  and  humblest  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and  friendship, 
and  by  those  early  habits  and  associations  to  which  men  cling  with  the 
pertinacity  of  instinct.*  Times  and  occasions  might,  and  sometimes 
would  arise,  when  the  redundancy  of  labourers  in  one  district  could  not 
be  met  by  openings  in  other  quarters,  and  then  it  might  be  true  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  provide  the  means  required  for  emigration, 
being  careful  so  to  direct  its  course  as  to  add  to  the  prospective  strength 
and  welfare  of  the  empire. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  practice  of  successive  governments  in  this 
country  to  deal  with  this  question  upon  the  principle  of  non-interference, 
and  to  leave  the  various  disarrangements  of  society  to  right  themselves. 
This  undoubtedly  they  may  at  length  do  in  every  country,  and  the 
sooner  in  proportion  to  tlie  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the 
people ;  but  it  is  a  true,  although  trite  remark,  that  all  governments 
are  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  people ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
show  that  it  is  not  as  much  the  duty  of  rulers  to  provide,  as  far  as  tijey 
can,  for  the  removal  of  a  domestic  calamity,  as  it  is  to  guard  the  people 
intrusted  to  their  care  from  foreign  outrage. 

*  The  plan  bert  proposed  was  for  lome  time  acted  upon  with  the  best  result  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commiialonera,  tiiroagh  whose  instrumentalitj  some  of  the  superabundant  agricul- 
taral  labourers  of  Baekinghamshire  and  Bedfordshire  were  removed  to  Lancashire,  where 
thej  WW  imaodiAielj  famished  with  emplojrment. 
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England  has  not  much  to  boast  of  in  regard  to  its  experiments  in 
colonization.  With  the  exception  of  the  settlements  in  Australia, 
and  that  of  Sierra  Leone,  our  colonies  have  all  been  the  fruits  of 
conquest.  A  few  ill-considered  efforts  made  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  are  all  that  the  government  has  done  for  the  advancement  of 
distant  colonies,  and  one  or  two  trifling  grants,  obtained  from  parliament 
at  seasons  of  extraordinary  pressure,  constitute  the  only  direct  pecuniary 
assistance  that  has  been  rendered  for  the  same  purpose.  Recently  we 
have  witnessed  schemes  for  encouraging  emigration  set  on  foot  by 
private  associations  for  their  own  profit,  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment having  been  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  sale,  to  the  asso- 
ciations, of  districts  which  might  otherwise  have  continued  valueless 
deserts  for  ages. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  although  the  cry  of  distress 
was  occasionally  loud  and  urgent  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  classes, 
that  distress  was  occasioned  more  by  the  dearness  of  provisions  than  by 
any  deficiency  of  employment,  as  a  remedy  for  which,  if  it  had  occurred, 
the  ranks  of  the  army  were  at  all  times  open.  The  return  of  peace 
threw  back  in  considerable  numbers  upon  the  community  the  surplus 
labourers  who  had  been  thus  absorbed,  two  deficient  harvests  occurred 
consecutively  in  aggravation  of  this  inconvenience,  and  in  the  year  1820, 


To  United 

To  Briti«h 

To  Australian 

To 

Total  Number 

Team. 

HUtes  of 

North  American 

Settlements  and 

all  other 

of 

America. 

Colon  tea. 

New  Zealand. 

Places. 

Emigrants. 

1820 

17, 

921 

•  • 

1,063 

18,984 

1821 

12,470 

320 

404 

13,194 

1822 

11,282 

875 

192 

12,349 

1823 

8,133 

543 

184 

8,860 

1824L 

7,311 

780 

119 

8,210 

1825 

8,741 

485 

114 

9,340 

1826 

12,818 

903 

116 

13,837 

1827 

12,648 

715 

114 

13,477 

1828 

12,084 

1,056 

135 

13,275 

1829 

13,607 

2,016 

197 

15,820 

1830 

30,574 

1,242 

204 

32,020 

1831 

49,383 

423 

58 

49,864 

1832 

32,980 

66,339 

3,792 

202 

103,313 

1833 

29,225 

28,808 

4,134 

517 

62,684 

1834 

33,074 

40,060 

2,800 

288 

76,222 

1835 

26,720 

15,573 

1,860 

325 

44,478 

1836 

37,774 

34,226 

3,124 

293 

75,417 

1837 

36,770 

29,884 

5,054 

326 

72,034 

1838 

14,332 

4,577 

14,021 

292 

33,222 

1839 

33,536 

12,658 

15,786 

227 

62,207 

1840 

40,642 

32,293 

15,850 

1,958 

90,743 

1841 

45,017 

38, 164 

32,625 

2,786 

118,592 

1842 

63,852 

54,123 

8,534 

1,835 

128,344 

1843 

28,^5 

23,518 

3,478 

1,881 

57,212 

- 

1844 

43,660 

22,924 

2,229 

1,873 

70,686 

1845 

58,538 

31,803 

830 

2,330 

93,501 

1846 

82,239 

43,439 

2,347 

1,826 

129,851 

1847 

142,154 

109,680 

4,949 

1,487 

258,270 

1848 

188,233 

31,065 

23,904 

4,887 

248,089 

1849 

219,450 

41,367 

32,191 

6,490 

299,498 
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the  eyil  had  grown  to  so  great  a  height  that  the  government  undertook 
the  task  of  conveying  settlers,  and  locating  them  in  South  Africa.  The 
annexed  table  (p.  128)  shows  the  number  of  persons  who  since  that  time 
have  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  British  American 
colonies,  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and  the 
British  settlements  in  Australia  respectively. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Custom-house 
returns,  and  is  of  course  correct,  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  officers  of 
that  department  extends.  From  other  documents,  equally  authentic,  we 
find,  however,  that  the  Custom-house  returns  are  exceedingly  defective. 
The  following  statements  transmitted  by  the  chief  agent  for  emigrants 
at  Quebec,  and  by  the  British  consul  at  New  York,  exhibit  numbers 
greatly  exceeding  in  some  years  those  contained  in  the  former  table : — 

Number  of  Em^franU  who  have  arrived  at  Qii«6ec  in  each  of  the  lb  yean,  from 

1829  to  1843. 


From 
England  and  Wales    .     . 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Hamburgh  and  Gibraltar 
Kova  Scotia,   N  ewfound- ) 

land,  Wett  Indies,  &c. .  j 


1829 


3,565 
9,614 
2,643 

. . 

123 


15,945 


1830 


6,799 

18,300 

2,450 

•  • 

451 


28,000 


1831 


10,343 

34,135 

5,354 

•  • 

424 


50,256 


1832 


17,481 

28,204 

5,500 

15 

546 


51,746 


1833 


5,198 

12,013 

4,196 

•  • 

345 


21,752 


1834 


6,799 

19,206 

4,591 

•  • 

337 


30,933 


1835 


3,067 
7,108 
2,127 

•  • 

225 


1836 


12,188 

12,590 

2,224 

485 

235 


12,527   27,722 


From 

England  and  Wales    •     . 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Kew  Brunswick  and  Nova  \ 
Scotia,  and  Ports  on  the  I 
River  St.  Lawrence     .  J 

Grand  Total,  387,906 


183T 


5,580 

14,538 

1,509 

274 


21,901 


1838 


990 

1,456 

547 

273 


3,266 


1839 


1840 


1,586 

5,113 

485 

255 


4,567 

16,291 
1,144 

232 


7,439 


22,234 


1841 


5,970 

18,317 

3,559 

240 


28,086 


1842 


12,191 

25,532 

6,095 

566 


44,374 


1843 


6,499 
9,728 
5,006 

494 


21,727 


Number  cf  EmigrwUe  who  haoe  arrited  at  New  York  in  each  of  the  IS  yeare,  from 

1829  to  1841. 


• 

From  England  and  Wales  « 

„     Ireland 

„     Scotland     .... 

1829 

1830 

1831 

< 

1882 

8,110 
2,443 

948 

16,350 
3,497 
1,584 

13,808 
6,721 
2,078 

18,947 
6,050 
3,286 

11,501 

21,431 

22,607 

28,283 

/VpfM  the  United  Kingdom. 


1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

183T 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Grand  Total. 

16,100 

26,540 

16,749 

59,075 

34,600 

13,059 

24,376 

41,500 

32,409 

348,230 

123 
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Kiifflaiid  has  not  iiiii'  j 
colonization.      With    tii-.- 
and  that  of  Sierra  Li  ■ 
con([uest.      A  few   ill"  ■ 
vears  are  all  that  thi* 
distant  colonies,  and  i=;:- 
at  r^easons  of  extra* »i''.. 
assistance  that  Iwi-  !• 
have  witnessed    m1, 
private  associati' 
nunit  havini:  1h 
ci  at  ions,   of  d":-' 
deserts  for  :\[i- 

In  till'  r:iv\\ 
was  occasin:; 
that  distn- 
any  dcth-i.- 
the  rank- 
threw   1»! 
lahoui'tT 
conM'f  .:■ 


...nted  witli 

■.'.iprration 

.«.  ::.:]Jv  to 


'.rf.ms  pro- 


:v« 

176 

18 

U 

in 

1»U 


To.r.Nt; 


%'-oh  they  took  thfir  departure 


..•• 


4.1170 


l>.l7a 


34.2S3 


l>,'j77 


U,\H)'2 


40,1S7 


.*.   o*  b'.M gland  ....     :V»,2r)7 
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8con^in>. 

Cabin  pMiengen 663 

Other  emigrants,  vis. : — 
Adolts—Malefl  ....      1,448 


Females  ...      1,159 


ChUdren  under  14 : — 

Males 661 

Females 573 


2,607 


1,284 

3,841 

•         •         a 

4,504 

Total  for  Seothnd  . 


Irbland. 

Cabin  passengers .         156 

Other  emigrants,  vis. : — 

Adults— Males 5,759 

Females.    .    .    .    5,823 


Children  under  14 : — 

Males 2,135 

Females 2,052 


11,582 


4,187 


15,769 


Total  for  Ireland 15,925 

Total  for  the  United  Kingdom  .    .    .    70,686 


Distribution  of  the  emigrants  who  arrived  at  Quebec  and  Montreal 
in  the  season  of  1837  : — 

Lower  Canada. 

City  and  District  of  Quebec 400 

District  of  Three  Rivers 300 

Distriotof  St.  Francis  and  Eastern  Townships     .    .    .    .  1,500 

City  and  District  of  Montreal 1,000 

Ottawa  District 800 


ITppsr  Canada. 
Ottawa,  Bathnrst,  IGdland,  and  Eastern  Districts  as  fiw 

as  KingfUm,  included 3,000 

District  of  Newcastle  and  Township,  in  the  vidnity  of 

theBayofQuinte    .9 1,800 

Toronto  (late  York)  and  the  Home  District,  excluding 

settlements  round  Lake  Simco 2,000 

Hamilton,  Guelph,  and   Huron   Tract,   and  situations 

a4jaoent S,500 

Niagara  Frontier  and  District,  including  the  line  of  the 

Welland  Canal,  and  round  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario 

to  Hamilton, 2,000 

Settlements   bordering   on    Lake   Erie,  including   the 

London  District,  Adelaide  Settlement,  and  to  Lake 

Saint  Clair 5,000 


4,000 


Deaihi  at  Marine  Hospital ^ 

Gone  to  United  SUtes 1,509 


16,300 


1,601 


Total 21,901 

k2 
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It  was  estimated  by  the  very  active  and  intelligent  agent  of  the 
British  government  in  Canada,  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  possessed  the  best 
opportunities  for  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  the  subject,  that  t^je 
capital  conveyed  into  the  province  of  Canada  in  the  year  1834  by 
settlers,  amounted  to  at  least  1,000,000/.  of  sterling  money.  Several 
agricultimsts  took  with  them  superior  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle  ;  one 
in  particular,  who  settled  near  Bjrtown,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  had  fifty 
head  of  cattle  of  the  most  approved  English  breeds. 

The  whole  of  the  labouring  portion  of  the  emigrants  are  reported  to 
have  found  immediate  occupation,  with  prospects  of  a  cheering  nature, 
so  that  nothing  but  industry  and  sobriety  on  their  own  part  would  be 
wanting  to  render  their  future  course  as  free  from  worldly  cares  and 
risks  as  can  be  hoped  for  in  this  life. 

If  we  assume  Mr.  Buchanan*s  calculation  for  1834  to  be  applicable 
to  the  whole  number  of  persons  who  have  emigrated  during  the  {5  years 
embraced  by  the  table  already  given,  the  amount  of  capital  taken  by 
them  from  tfie  United  Kingdom,  must  have  been  equal  to  40  millions 
sterling. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  emigrants  from  this  kingdom,  who  land  at 
New  York,  do  not  remain  in  the  United  States,  but  take  that  route  to 
Upper  Canada,  in  order  to  avoid  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  navigation 
of  which,  and  of  the  coast  near  its  mouth,  is  tedious  and  dangerous  in 
the  late  autumnal  months.  The  returns  of  Mr.  Buchanan  show  the 
number  of  vessels  wrecked  in  the  season  of  1834  to  have  been  17,  and 
the  lives  lost  to  have  amounted  to  731.  One  reason  assigned  for  this 
large  proportion  of  losses,  and  for  the  comparative  safety  which  accom- 
panies the  voyage  to  New  York,  is  the  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
in  which  the  seamen  who  navigate  English  vessels  are  accustomed  to 
indulge,  and  to  which  the  sobriety  maintained  in  American  shipping 
afibrds  a  striking,  and,  for  our  countrymen,  a  very  humiliating  contrast. 

Tlie  expatriation  of  criminals  is  a  species  of  emigration^of  a  character 
altogether  different  from  that  which  takes  place  through  the  voluntary 
movements  of  individuals.  Besides  the  great  end  of  all  punishment, 
the  deterring  of  offenders,  almost  the  only  object  kept  in  view  by  the 
government  in  the  establishing  of  penal  settlements,  has  been  that  of 
removing  out  of  the  way  of  perpetrating  further  mischief  against  their 
fellow-citizens,  a  class  of  people  whose  energies,  if  applied  in  a  right 
direction,  might  tend  to  the  advancement  of  society.  Having  performed 
what  is  necessary  for  the  end  immediately  proposed,  the  government 
has  rested  satisfied,  as  though  it  had  done  all  that  was  demanded  of  it ; 
and  if,  in  the  course  of  events,  the  settlements  thus  peopled  by  English 
convicts  have  come  to  be  important  colonics,  the  result  has  happened 
without  any  direct  interference  of  the  government,  and  at  best  with  its 
permission  only. 
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There  can  be  no  question  that,  by  ridding  the  community  at  home  of 
its  pestilent  members,  a  great  benefit  is  conferred  upon  all  the  well- 
disposed  members  of  society  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  the 
good  is  thus  attained  which  the  operation  might  be  made  to  yield.  It 
is  of  great  and  manifest  advantage  to  remove  from  cities  the  noxious 
matters  which  are  continually  accumulated  within  them  ;  but  we  should 
think  very  little  of  the  wisdom  which  simply  carried  away  the  mass  to 
a  situation  beyond  the  point  of  immediate  injury  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
which  there  left,  in  a  profitless  and  inert  condition,  an  agent  susceptible, 
under  other  circumstances,  of  contributing  to  the  support,  the  conve- 
nience, and  the  wealth  of  the  people.  And  yet,  what  more  has  hitherto 
been  done  with  regard  to  that  small  part  of  the  criminals  of  these  king- 
doms which  has,  at  an  enormous  expense,  been  sent  to  the  other  side  of 
the  globe  ?  Although  their  absence  has  doubtless  been  a  blessing  to 
society  ii  this  coimtry,  and  in  some  degree  also  a  benefit  to  the  colony 
which  has  received  them,  it  might  be  easily  shown  that,  by  pursuing 
a  different  plan,  the  system  of  transporting  convicts  might  have  been 
made  to  yield  advantages  much  greater  than  it  has  ever  yet  realized. 

ITie  circumstances  which  must  first  strike  any  person  as  extraordinary 
in  regard  to  the  expatriation  of  criminals  from  this  country  is  the  choice 
of  the  station  to  which  they  have  been  sent.  That  a  country  which, 
like  England,  is  possessed  of  an  almost  boundless  tract  of  unsettled 
fertile  lands  within  four  weeks'  sail  of  her  own  shores,  should  in  pre- 
ference send  her  criminals  to  a  territory  which  cannot  be  reached  in  less 
than  as  many  months,  thus  swelling  the  expense  of  their  conveyance, 
is  a  course  which  requires  for  its  justification  some  better  reasons  than 
have  ever  yet  been  brought  forward.  The  safe  custody  of  convicts  is 
not  more  surely  attained  by  this  increase  of  distance  ;  and  it  may  even 
be  held,  that  a  body  of  them,  if  conveyed  some  hundred  miles  into  the 
interior  of  America,  would  find  it  as  difficult  to  escape  thence  as  they 
do  now  from  Australia,  where  they  are  necessarily  located  near  to  the 
shore.  It  remains  then  to  be  considered,  what  advantage  beyond  that 
of  safe  custody  attaches  to  New  South  Wales  as  a  criminal  settlement, 
which  would  not  be  realized  in  a  far  greater  degree  by  transporting 
offenders  to  the  interior  of  Canada. 

According  to  present  appearances,  and  the  knowledge  we  have 
obtained  concerning  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  does  not  appear  pro- 
bable that  Australia  can  ever  become  an  agricultural  coimtry.*  The 
long-continued  droughts  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  the  nature  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  soil,  seem  to  preclude  that  result.  It  can  never 
therefore  be  thickly  inhabited ;  and  although,  from  the  vast  extent  of 
the  territory,  many  more  settlers  than  at  present  reside  in  the  colony 
may  be  able  to  locate  themselves,  and  to  provide  employment  for  their 
convict  labourers,  with  some  advantage  to  themselves  as  indiriduals,  it 
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appears  to  be  altogether  improbable  that  the  colony  can  ever  aasume 
anything  approaching  to  the  importance  of  our  North  Americaa  posses- 
MODS,  either  in  regard  to  productiveneBa  or  populaticm. 

la  Kew  Brunswick  and  Canada,  for  many  yean  to  come,  works  might 
be  carried  forward  by  means  of  convict-labour,  which  would  speedily 
and  amply  repay  every  expense  attending  the  conTeyance  of  the  convicts 
thither,  and  tfieir  support  while  there ;  while  these  works  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  none,  save  those  persons  to  whom  the  charge  and  direcUon 
of  the  convicts  would  be  intrusted,  would  Decessarily  be  brought  into 
contact  with  them. 

If  gangs  of  convict-labourers  were  placed  a  little  beyond  the  vei^  of 
civilizaUcHi,  and  employed  in  clearing  and  inclosing  lands,  constructing 
roads,  and  building  bridges  and  dwellings,  the  lands  thus  prepared  and 
improved  would  meet  with  ready  purchasers  at  prices  which  would  well 
repay  to  the  govenunent  their  previous  outlay.  The  gangs  m^t  then 
he  moved  to  other  and  more  distant  spots,  and  employed  in  similar 
works  of  utility,  and  in  this  way  would  relieve  emigrants  &om  many  of 
the  hardships  and  difficulties  which  they  are  now  doomed  to  encounter 
at  the  commencement  of  their  settlement 

The  total  number  of  convicts  who  arrived  in  New  South  Wales  from 
this  kingdom  in  each  year,  from  1825  to  1841  inclusive,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


ENOIJSH. 

mail. 

1 

VEJkBS. 

M.l«. 

FraulH. 

M,J«. 

F™«1b. 

1625 

764 

140 

Ill 

1,916 

18M 

6T9 

1,036 

100 

1,815 

isn 

1,339 

'iu 

846 

160 

2,587 

1828 

1,589 

192 

2,713 

I8sa 

»,«« 

1,163 

174 

3.tM 

1S30 

a^J6 

123 

6US 

316 

3,235 

1,4.77 

au6 

692 

298 

2,633 

1833 

l,8t0 

S48 

928 

133 

3,  lis 

18.13 

a,!i9 

377 

794 

361 

4,151 

ISSt 

I,M3 

3S4 

781 

173 

1635 

2.0M 

179 

1,334 

3^603 

laae 

2,195 

274 

960 

'394 

3,835 

IB3T 

2,13B 

]l» 

737 

1833 

i,fir3 

17:1 

1,067 

161 

3;073 

1839 

1,193 

8U 

372 

414 

a,i93 

1840 

l,i01 

913 

912 

24S 

2,574 

1841 
Total  . 

301 

ata 

177 

349 

939 

aj.osi 

3,IU1 

14,127  1     3,683  1  48,713 

being  mn  average  of  2865  per  annum.     The  total  number  of  the  same 
class  living  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  1840  was  19,439. 

There  is  unhappily  but  too  much  reason  for  believing  that  nearly  the 
whole  number  of  labourers  who  could  be  profitably  employed  in  the 
manner  suggested  might  be  fiirntshed  from  the  criminal  populaUon  of 
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the  United  Kingdom,  unless,  indeed,  the  increasing  apprehension  of 
being  condemned  to  years  of  (to  them)  profitless  toil,  should  be  found 
to  act  as  a  salutary  check  upon  the  commission  of  ofiences,  an  efiect 
which,  to  some  extent,  would  probably  be  experienced.  In  the  mean- 
time let  us  inquire  as  to « the  degree  in  which,  supposing  the  present  rate 
of  offences  not  to  be  so  checked,  it  might  be  possible  to  recruit  the 
gangs  of  convict-labourers. 

It  is  a  fact  as  notorious  as  it  is  deplorable,  that  in  all  our  populous 
cities  and  towns,  but  especially  in  the  metropolis,  there  are  considerable 
numbers  of  persons  whose  only  occupation  is  that  of  committing  depre- 
dations on  the  property  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  These  wretched 
characters,  who  are  well  known  to  the  police  under  the  name  of  reputed 
thieves,  spend  nearly  one-half  of  their  time  in  prison,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  perpetration  of  ofiences;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  at  which  of 
these  p^ods  they  are  employed  most  noxiously.  While  in  confinement 
they  are  supported  at  a  greater  expense,  and  with  a  larger  share  of 
worldly  comforts  than  can  be  commanded  by  a  great  number  of  our 
honest  and  industrious  poor,  in  return  for  which  their  employment  is 
either  that  of  perfecting  themselves  in  their  nefarious  arts  through  the 
instructions  of  villains  more  accomplished  than  themselves,  or  that  of 
teaching  others  less  experienced  in  criminality.  Our  prison  discipline 
has  hitherto  been  so  lax  in  this  respect,  that  a  youth  who  should  be 
confined  for  only  a  short  time  in  a  gaol,  is  certain  to  have  all  his  blunted 
feelings  of  virtue  obliterated,  while  his  vicious  propensities  are  in  a 
corresponding  degree  nurtured  and  strengthened.  He  has  perhaps 
yielded  to  some  strong  temptation  in  a  moment  of  weakness^  and,  but 
for  the  evil  influence  to  which  he  is  subsequently  exposed  in  a  prison, 
might  have  drawn  back  from  the  path  of  vice  upon  which  he  had  thus 
merely  entered ;  but  let  him  once  be  so  exposed,  and  he  will  become  in 
all  probability  a  lost  character  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  mode  in  which  the  criminal  returns  of  the  kingdom  have  been 
hitherto  made  up,  does  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  number  or  pro- 
portion of  criminals  who  follow  lawless  courses  as  a  profession.  From 
the  ease  with  which  the  scene  of  their  operations  may  be  varied,  and 
owing  to  the  practice  among  them  of  giring  in  false  names,  it  must 
often  be  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  ascertain  that  proportion 
with  any  near  approach  to  accuracy.  In  the  "  Gaol  Returns,"  annually 
made  to  Parliament,  an  attempt  is  made  to  suj)ply  this  information ; 
but  as  debtors  and  all  kinds  of  offenders,  as  well  those  committed  on 
the  summary  jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  as  the  graver  criminals  brought 
before  the  courts  of  assize,  are  included  in  these  returns,  they  do  not 
enable  as  to  draw  any  decided  inferences.  According  to  the  statements 
there  given,  about  one-fifth  of  the  delinquents  who  annually  pass 
through  our  gaob  have  previously  been  inmates  of  a  prison.    Out  of 
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6ach  100  of  these  relapsed  criminals,  56  hare  appeared  once  before  at 
the  bar  of  criminal  justice ;  20  have  appeared  twice  before ;  9  have 
appeared  three  times  before  ;  and  15  bave  previously  appeared  four  times 
or  more  to  answer  for  offences. 

The  fact  that  so  many  ill-disposed  persons  are  continually  let  loose 
upon  society  to  prey  upon  the  honest,  and  to  corrupt  the  weak  and 
ignorant,  is  a  circumstance  which  loudly  calls  for  remedy  on  the  part 
of  government,  which  would  surely  be  justified  in  removing  the  pesti- 
lence, and  indeed  would  seem  to  be  under  an  obligation  of  duty  to  do 
so.  The  degree  in  which  this  duty  is  incumbent  upon  the  government 
was  placed  in  a  very  strong  light  by  the  highest  criminal  judge  in 
tlie  kingdom,  when  he  expressed  a  doubt  whether  any  government 
is  fully  justified  in  awarding  punishments  for  crimes,  imless  it  has 
previously  taken 'every  moral  precaution  within  its  power  for  their 
prevention. 

According  to  the  Gaol  Returns  for  1834,  the  number  of  persons  who 
became  inmates  of  prisons  in  England  and  Wales  during  that  year, 
amounted  to  within  a  very  small  fraction  of  100,000,  of  whom  15,270 
had  on  one  or  more  previous  occasions  been  subjected  to  punishment. 
Many  of  the  offences  for  which  this  large  number  of  persons  were  com- 
mitted were  of  a  comparatively  trivial  character.  Vagrancy,  assaults, 
want  of  sureties  arising  out  of  cases  for  breaches  of  the  peace,  trespasses, 
acts  of  petty  pilfering,  poaching,  offences  against  the  revenue  laws,  dis- 
orderiy  acts  on  the  part  of  apprentices  and  workmen,  and  various  otiier 
offences  for  which  magistrates  have  the  power  of  passing  summary 
sentences  of  imprisonment  for  periods  varying  from  a  week  to  twelve 
months — these  form  the  large  majority  of  the  causes  of  confinement ; 
but  even  these  offences — it  would  be  harsh  and  unjust  to  call  them 
crimes — are,  through  a  culpable  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  those  in 
authority,  unintentionally,  it  is  true,  but  unavoidably  visited  with  the 
severest  degree  of  punishment,  in  the  destruction,  by  confinement  in  a 
prison,  of  all  those  moral  and  religious  restraints  which  chiefly  prevent 
men,  whose  natural  good  feelings  have  not  been  strengthened  by  educa- 
tion from  becoming  nuisances  to  society. 

The  Gaol  Returns  of  1844  show  that  in  10  years  tiiere  has  been 
an  increase  of  more  than  25  per  cent  to  the  number  of  persons  passing 
through  the  prisons  of  England  and  Wales ;  the  numbers  for  that  year 
having  been  126.000,  of  whom  28,841  had  on  one  or  more  previous 
occasions  been  committed  to  a  prison,  an  increase  of  nearly  90  per  cent, 
upon  the  number  of  regidives  in  1834.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  pro- 
gress is  caused,  in  part  at  least,  by  more  vigilant  police  arrangements. 
We  have,  at  any  rate,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  from  the  reports  of 
the  chaplains  and  governors  of  some  of  the  principal  gaols,  that  a  great 
improvement  in  their  discipline  has  been  brought  about,  and  that  con- 
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finement  in  a  prison  is  not  so  certain  now  as  it  was  formerly  to  consum- 
mate the  ruin  of  those  who  enter  it. 

If  the  contagion  of  bad  example  and  vicious  instruction  could  be 
avoided,  the  restraint  of  a  prison  might  perhaps  prove,  when  applie(\  to 
minor  ofiences,  as  good  a  corrective  as  any  other  punishment  capable  of 
general  application,  and  especially  when  a  system  of  irksome  labour  is 
engrafted  on  it.  The  suggestion  already  made  of  sending  away  crimi- 
nals to  labour  in  situations  where  none  would  be  within  the  noxious 
influence  of  their  evil  precepts  or  example  would  take  away  from 
imprisonment,  when  inflicted  on  less  grave  offenders,  the  reproach  to 
which  it  is  now  liable,  and  which  renders  it  the  most  unfit  instrument 
that  can  possibly  be  employed  for  correction,  both  as  regards  the  indi- 
viduals upon  whom  it  is  inflicted  and  society  at  large. 

Since  the  year  1824,  a  considerable  establishment  of  convicts  has  been 
kept  up  in  the  Bermudas,  employed  in  constructing  a  breakwater,  and 
in  perfecting  some  fortifications  at  Ireland  Island.  The  number  at 
present  so  maintained  is  about  1000.  The  works  upon  which  they  are 
employed  will,  it  is  expected,  be  shortly  completed,  when  the  convicts 
will  be  withdrawn,  as  it  is  not  intended  to  make  the  Bermudas  a  penal 
settlement  The  suggestion  that  has  been  offered  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  convict  labour  on  the  continent  of  North  America  is 
thus  not  unsupported  by  precedent,  although  the  nature  of  the  labour 
upon  which  the  Bermuda  convicts  have  been  engaged  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  suggested  as  desirable  in  the  back-woods  of  Canada 
or  New  Brunswick.  If  good  has  been  found  to  result  from  this  experi- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  government,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  an  equal  benefit  would  follow  the  plan  now  recommended,  as  a 
means  both  of  saving  a  considerable  expense  and  of  producing  a  good 
moral  effect  upon  the  idle  and  dissolute  among  the  lower  classes  in  tliis 
country. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Impossibilitj  of  importing  any  large  proportion  of  Food  for  the  Popalation— Importations 
of  Wheat,  1801  to  1849  — Comparative  smallness  of  ita  amount  —  Numbers  fed  with 
Wheat  of  Home  and  of  Foreign  Growth— Increased  Productive  Power  of  Great  Britain 
— Means  wherebj  this  increase  has  been  effected — Deficiency  of  statistical  information 
connected  with  Agriculture  in  England — Improvements  in  Scotland — Inclosure  Bills 
and  Average  Prices  of  Wheat  since  1760— Corn-Law  of  181  &— Conflicting  testimony  as 
to  Agricultural  Distress  given  to  the  Committee  in  1833— Increased  Bents  since  1790 — 
Adaptation  of  the  Steam-Engine  to  the  Draining  of  Fens — Effect  upon  Agriculturists  of 
the  restoration  of  a  Metallic  Currency — Land  brought  under  Cultivation  since  1760 — 
Compared  with  Increase  of  Population  since  1801 — Surface  of  cultivated,  uncultivated, 
and  unprofitable  Land  in  each  division  and  County  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1827 — 
Proportion  of  cultivated  Land  to  the  Population  at  different  periods  during  the  present 
century— Probability  of  Population  outstripping  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil 
— Supposed  influence  upon  this  question  of  the  extensive  construction  of  Railroads — 
Estimate  of  the  Number  of  Horses,  the  employment  of  which  may  by  that  means  bo 
rendered  unnecessary. 

In  every  country  the  condition  of  its  agriculture  must  be  a  subject  of 
the  very  first  importance.  An  inconsiderable  state  or  colony  may,  it  is 
true,  without  much  danger  or  inconvenience,  exist  under  circums^tances 
which  oblige  it  to  be  habitually  dependent  upon  the  soil  of  other 
countries  for  the  food  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but  a  very  little  inquiry,  and  a 
very  simple  calculation,  would  suffice  to  convince  us  that  this  can  never 
be  the  case  with  a  numerous  people.  To  supply  the  United  Kingdom 
with  the  single  article  of  wheat  would  call  for  the  employment  of  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  shipping  which  now  annually  enters  our  ports, 
if  indeed  it  woiJd  be  possible  to  procure  the  grain  from  other  countries 
in  suflScient  quantity  ;  and  to  bring  to  our  shores  every  article  of  agri- 
cultural produce  in  the  abundance  we  now  enjoy,  would  probably  give 
constant  occupation  to  the  mercantile  navy  of  the  whole  world. 

These  are  assertions  which  every  one  can  in  a  moment  verify  or  dis- 
prove, by  estimating  the  average  consumption  of  each  inhabitant  of  the 
kingdom,  and  multiplying  its  annual  amount  by  the  numbers  of  the 
population.  If  they  are  true,  it  must  be  equally  true  that  every 
country  which  makes  great  and  rapid  progress  in  population  must  make 
equal  progress  in  the  production  of  food.  A  trifling  addition  to  the 
number  of  the  people  might  be  met  either  by  importations  from  abroad 
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or  by  a  diminution  of  the  proportion  of  food  which  they  consume.  But 
the  first  of  these  expedients  is  impossible  when  any  great  accession  is 
made  to  the  population ;  and  it  is  a  proposition,  the  truth  of  which 
will  hardly  be  questioned,  that  where  the  people  are  deprived  of  any 
considerable  proportion  of  their  accustomed  supply  of  food,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  their  numbers  should  increase. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  section  how  greatly  and  how 
rapidly  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased  since  the 
b^inning  of  the  present  century.  During  the  forty  years  that  inter- 
vened between  the  census  of  1801  and  that  of  1841,  that  increase 
amounted  to  10,700,000  souls,  and  at  the  present  time  (1850)  may 
have  reached  13,000,000,  a  number  probably  equal  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  in  1811. 

This  increase  of  inhabitants  would  be  sufficient,  as  already  remarked, 
to  contradict  the  idea  of  any  great  inadequacy  in  the  quantity  of  food, 
if  the  observation  and  experience  of  every  one  did  not  enable  him 
otherwise  to  disprove  such  a  position ;  and  as  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  increasing  wants  of  the  people,  during  tiie  above-men- 
tioned period  of  forty  years,  were  in  any  material  degree  met  by  sup- 
plies from  without,  the  conviction  is  irresistibly  forced  upon  us  that  a 
most  important  increase  in  the  amount  of  agricultural  products  must 
have  taken  place  within  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us,  how- 
ever, to  rest  satisfied  upon  this  point  with  reasonings  and  calculations, 
however  convincing,  since  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  with  precision, 
from  custom-house  returns,  the  entire  quantity  of  grain  that  has  been 
impOTted  into  tiie  kingdom  for  each  one  of  a  long  series  of  years.  It  is 
equally  unnecessary  to  load  these  pages  with  numbers  and  lengthened 
tables  of  figures,  in  order  to  make  good  the  position  that  has  been  here 
advanced.  The  following  short  statement  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  that  has  been  imported  for  consumption  in  each  year  of  the 
present  century  will  suffice  to  show  how  insignificant,  when  compared 
with  the  wants  of  the  community,  have  been  the  supplies  which  we  have 
drawn  from  foreign  countries : — 


Yean. 

Quuten. 

Years.                  Quarters. 

1801 

1,396,359 

1811                 238,366 

1S02 

496,359 

1812                  244,385 

1803 

297,145 

1813                  425,559 

1804 

398,067 

1814                 681,333 

1806 

842,879 

1815 

1806 

280,776 

1816                 225,263 

1807 

379,833 

1817              1,020,949 

•1806 

•  • 

1818              1,593,518 

1809 

424,709 

1819                  122,133 

1810 

1,491,341 

1820                   34,274 

6,009,468 

4,585,780 

Annual  Average 

600,946 

Annual  Average    458,578 

•  Th«  9Xf€ftt9  of  wheal  In  this  year  exceeded  the  quantity  imported. 

Si 
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Yean. 

Qaarten. 

Yean. 

Qaarten. 

1821 

2 

1831 

1,491,631 

1822 

•  • 

1832 

325,435 

1823 

12,137 

1833 

82,346 

1824 

15,777 

1834 

64,653 

1825 

525,231 

1835 

28,483 

1826 

815,892 

1836 

24,826 

1827 

572,733 

1837 

244,087 

1828 

842,050 

1838 

l,a')4,452 

1829 

1,364,220 

1839 

2,590,734 

1890 

1,701,895 

1»40 
Annual  Average 

2,389,732 

5,349,927 
534,992 

9,076,379 

ual  Average 

907,638 

Year*. 

Quarters. 

1841 

2,619,702 

1842 

2,977,302 

1843 

982,287 

1844 

1,021,681 

1845 

313,245 

1846 

2,943,926 

1847 

4,612,111 

1848 

2,193,755 

1849 

5,634,344 

23,2'J8,353 


Annual  Average  2,588,706 


It  appears  from  this  statement,  that  in  the  ten  years  from  1801  to 
1810,  the  average  annual  import  of  wheat  into  the  kingdom  amounted 
to  600,946  quarters ;  and  as  the  mean  number  of  the  population  during 
that  period  was  17,442,911  souls,  this  quantity  would  afford  a  very 
small  fraction  above  a  peck  for  the  annual  consumption  of  each  person. 
The  average  importation  in  the  ten  years  between  1811  and  1820  was 
458,578  quarters ;  and  as  the  mean  number  of  the  population  had  in 
that  period  advanced  to  19,870,589,  that  number  of  quarters  would 
afford  each  person  one  gallon  and  a  half  towards  the  year's  consump- 
tion. In  the  third  period,  between  1821  and  1830,  the  average  annual 
importation  advanced  to  534,992  quarters  ;  but  the  population  had  ad- 
vanced in  an  equal  proportion,  so  that  the  annual  share  of  each  person 
in  the  foreign  supply  remained  the  same  (one  gallon  and  a  half)  as  last 
stated.  The  average  amount  of  importation  in  the  ten  years  from 
1831  to  1840  rose  to  907,638  quarters  ;  and  the  mean  number  of  con- 
sumers in  tins  period  having  been  25,601,119,  the  importations,  if  fiiirly 
divided  among  them,  would  have  given  annually  to  each  about  2i  gal- 
lons. 

In  each  of  the  three  periods  of  ten  years  into  which  the  foregoing 
statement  has  been  divided,  up  to  1830,  there  were  two  years  of  large 
importation  arising  from  deficient  harvests,  and  in  the  last  decennary 
period  there  occurred  four  years  of  this  character.  If  those  years  were 
excluded  from  the  calculation,  the  average  importations  would  of  course 
be  materially  lessened. 

During  the  last  nine  years  of  the  series,  viz.,  from  1841  to  1849,  the 
average  quantity  of  foreign  and  colonial  wheat  and  wheat  flour  taken 
for  home  use  advanced  to  2,588,706  quarters  per  annum,  which  quan- 
tity, divided  equally  among  the  increased  number  of  consumers,  would 
afford  nearly  6  gallons  per  annum  for  each  person. 

It  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  most  persons  that,  in  addition  to 
several  years  of  somewhat  deficient  grain  harvests,  we  have,  during  the 
period  included  in  these  nine  years,  been  visited  by  one  of  the  severest 
calamities  arising  from  the  influence  of  seasons  which  it  has  been  our  mis- 
fortune ever  to  encounter.    The  famine  caused  in  Ireland  by  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  potato  crop  in  1847  will  long  be  remembered  with  feelings  of 
horror  by  all  who  were  by  any  circumstances  brought  to  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  its  effects,  and  will  ever  remain  as  a  dark  page  in  our  history. 
During  its  continuance  food  of  various  kinds  was  sought  in  every  mar- 
ket open  to  us ;  the  laws  regulating  its  importation  were  suspended,  and 
our  navigation  law  was  placed  in  partial  abeyance.  It  must  be  clear 
that  under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  draw  any 
fair  comparison  between  this  and  other  periods. 

The  foregoing  calculations  show  in  how  small  a  degree  this  country 
has  hitherto  been  dependent  upon  foreigners,  in  ordinary  seasons,  for 
a  due  supply  of  our  staple  article  of  food.  It  is  not,  however,  with  this 
view  that  those  calculations  are  brought  forward,  but  rather  to  prove 
how  exceedingly  great  the  increase  of  agricultural  production  must  have 
been  to  have  thus  effectively  kept  in  a  state  of  independence  a  popula- 
tion which  has  increased  with  so  great  a  degree  of  rapidity.  To  show 
this  fact,  the  one  article  of  wheat  has  been  selected,  because  it  is  that 
which  is  the  most  generally  consumed  in  England ;  but  the  position  ad- 
vanced would  be  found  to  hold  equally  good  were  we  to  go  through  the 
whole  list  of  the  consumable  products  of  the  eartL  ITie  supply  of 
meat,  during  the  years  comprised  in  the  inquiry,  has  certainly  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  population ;  and,  as  regards  this  portion  of  human 
food,  our  home  agriculturists,  during  the  largest  portion  of  the  whole 
period,  enjoyed  a  strict  monopoly. 

The  consumption  of  wheat  in  this  country  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated by  different  writers.  Some  have  supposed  the  average  quantity 
used  by  each  inhabitant  to  be  eight  bushels  in  the  year,  while  others 
have  assumed  only  six  bushels  as  the  yearly  consumption  of  each  per- 
son. Using  the  foregoing  figures,  and  applying  them  to  each  of  these 
quantities,  we  may  find  in  what  degree  the  soil  has  been  rendered  in- 
creasingly productive  for  the  sustenance  of  our  growing  numbers.  In 
tiie  closing  years  of  the  last  century  there  occurred  a  succession  of  de- 
ficient harvests,  which  caused  a  considerable  importation  of  com  into 
this  country ;  but  previous  to  that  time  the  production  of  wheat  had 
been  about  adequate,  taking  one  year  with  another,  for  the  feeding  of 
the  inhabitants.  If  we  assume  this  state  of  things  to  have  lasted  up 
to  1801,  it  will  be  easy  to  find  in  what  degree  our  increasing  numbers 
have  been  fed  by  means  of  importations,  and  therefore  in  what  degree 
our  growing  wants  have  been  met  through  the  extension  of  agriculture 
and  by  improvements  in  its  processes. 

ITie  productions  of  Ireland  being  ordinarily  more  than  suflBcient  for 
the  sustenance  of  its  population,  the  proposed  inquiry  will  necessarily 
be  confined  to  Great  Britain. 

The  mean  number  of  the  population  between  1801  and  1810  was 
11,769,725)  and  the  average  yearly  importations  of  wheat  and  wheat 
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flour  during  those  years  haying  been  600,946  quarters,  the  home-grown 
supply  suflSced  for  the  food  of  11,168,779  persons,  at  the  rate  of  8 
bushels  per  annum,  or  of  10,968,464,  at  6  bushels  per  annum.  During 
the  next  ten  years,  the  mean  population  was  13,494,217,  and  the  impor- 
tations averaged  458,578  quarters  yearly.  The  home  supply,  conse- 
quently, sufficed  for  13,035,639  persons,  at  the  rate  of  8  bushels,  or 
of  12,882,780,  at  the  rate  of  6  bushels  per  head.  There  was,  conse- 
quently, a  greater  home  produce,  equal  to  the  food  of  1,866,860,  or  of 
1,914,316  persons,  according  as  the  average  consumption  is  estimated 
at  8  or  at  6  bushels  yearly.  Between  1821  and  1830  the  mean  number 
living  in  Great  Britain  was  15,465,474,  and  the  average  yearly  impor- 
tation of  wheat  and  flour  were  534,992  quarters.  The  home-grown 
com  sufficed,  therefore,  for  14,930,482  persons,  at  8  bushels,  or  for 
14,752,151  persons,  at  6  bushels,  and  the  productive  power  of  the  land 
was  increased,  so  as  to  feed  1,894,843  more  persons,  at  8  bushels,  or 
1,869,371  persons  at  6  bushels.  During  the  next  period  of  ten  years, 
ending  with  1840,  the  mean  population  was  17,535,826,  and  the  average 
yearly  importations  were  equal  to  the  consumption  of  907,638,  or  of 
1,210,184  persons,  calculated  at  8  or  at  6  bushels  each.  Our  home 
produce,  therefore,  sufficed  for  either  16,628,188,  or  for  16,325,642 
persons,  and  the  increased  number  fed  from  our  own  soil  was  1,697,706 
or  1,573,491  persons.  Between  1841  and  1849  the  mean  number 
living  has  probably  been  19,592,824,  and  the  average  importations  have 
increased  to  2,588,706  quarters.  Our  home-grown  com  has,  therefore, 
fed  17,004,118  persons,  at  8  bushels,  or  16,141,216,  at  6  bushels  per 
bead ;  and  the  additional  numbers  so  fed  have  been  375,930,  at  8 
bushels,  but  184,426  fewer  if  the  consumption  be  6  bushels. 

This  extraordinary  progressive  increase  is  shown  more  clearly  by  the 
following  figures,  from  the  last  line  of  which  we  may  also  see,  that  if 
the  population  of  this  kingdom  is  to  go  forward  with  the  like  rate  of 
increase,  we  must  either  apply  a  still  stronger  stimulus  than  has  yet 
been  used  for  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  or  become  habi- 
tually and  increasingly  importers  of  foreign  grain.  That  the  first  of 
these  alternatives  is  possible,  nay,  even  easy  of  accomplishment,  is  a 
very  general  belief  among  persons  who  have  given  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  among  whom  it  is  held,  that  by  the  judicious  application  of 
improvements  already  within  our  knowledge,  we  may  not  only  provide 
for  the  entire  population,  but  become  and  continue  for  some  years  to 
come,  exporters  of  grain,  as  we  were  up  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  last 
century. 

To  realize  this  result  it  is,  however,  necessary  that  great  exertions 
should  be  made  so  as  to  bring  into  the  most  profitable  operation  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  as  applied  to  agricultural  processes ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  this  result  cannot  be  brought  about  through  the  stimulus  of  high 
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prices,  because  from  the  moment  that  the  home  market  ceases  to  absorb 
the  whole  of  wfa||i  is  grown  within  the  kingdom,  the  price  must  fall 
below  that  of  the  foreign  markets  to  which  the  surplus  must  be  sent. 
It  is  rather  to  the  stimulus  of  loto  prices  that  we  must  look  to  provide 
that  increased  quantity  which  is  to  make  up,  safely  and  satiafactorily,  to 
the  producer  for  &lUng  nuu*keta. 
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3,451,608 

17,004,118 

16,141,216 

375,030 

•184,426 

It  is  shown  by  the  forgoing  table,  that  in  the  course  of  49  years  the 
increased  production  of  ODe  article  of  agricultural  produce  has  been 
equal  to  the  wants  of  5,835,339  persons,  at  the  rate  of  8  bushels  of 
wheat  in  the  year,  or  of  5,172,752  persons,  if  the  average  consumption 
be  only  6  bushels,  and  at  least  the  same  progress  has  attended  every 
other  branch  of  agricultural  industry.  In  what  degree  this  advancement 
is  to  be  experienced  hereafter,  no  one  can  pretend  to  foretel.  We  can, 
however,  estimate  with  tolerable  accuracy  our  future  wants,  by  assuming 
that  our  numbers  will  go  on  increaung  in  the  degree  that  has  hitherto 
beoi  experienced.  According  to  this  computation,  the  mean  number 
of  the  populatitm  of  Great  Britain  between  1871  and  1880  wilt  have 
Tcache^i  29,378,421,  being  an  increase  in  40  years  of  11,842,595  per- 
sons, and  reqmring  an  increased  supply  of  wheat  to  the  amount  of  that 
number  of  quarters,  at  the  rate  of  8  bushels  for  each,  or  of  8,881,946 
quarters,  at  the  rate  of  6  bushels  per  annum.  Carrying  on  the  compu- 
tation  for  20  years  further,  to  the-end  of  the  present  century,  we  shall 
find  that  the  population  of  Great  Britain  will  then  exceed  4^,000,000, 
and  will  consequently  require  an  increased  quantity  of  wheat,  and  of 
every  other  kind  of  agricultural  produce,  to  the  extent  of  150  per  cent, 
beyond  the  quantity  needed  in  the  period  between  1831  and  1840. 

Great  as  we  have  seen  the  increase  to  have  been,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  in  the  productioa  of  agricultural  products  in 
Great  Britain,  there  is  reason  to  beUeve  tiiat  a  far  more  profitable  result 
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Would  liave  followed  from  the  amount  of  skill  and  enterprise,  and  the 
application  of  capital  to  which  that  increase  must  boiiscribed,  but  for 
the  restrictions  that  were  placed,  in  the  supposed  interests  of  our  agri- 
culturists, upon  the  importation  of  articles  of  food  from  other  countries. 
By  means  of  those  restrictions,  and  the  consequent  enhancement  of  the 
cost  of  living,  not  only  was  a  limit  placed  to  the  employment  of  labour 
in  other  branches  of  industry,  through  the  lessening  of  the  fund  out  of 
which  that  labour  would  have  been  rewarded,  but  the  land  itself  was 
virtually  and  injuriously  restricted  in  its  application ;  so  that  while  the 
energies  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  its  cultivation  have  been  chiefly 
limited  to  the  extension  of  the  growth  of  certain  descriptions  of  food, 
our  farmers  have  neglected  the  production  of  other  articles  for  which  a 
demand  would  then  have  arisen,  which  would  in  a  greater  degree  have 
given  employment  to  labour,  have  enabled  the  cultivators  to  pay  a  higher 
rent  for  the  use  of  the  land,  and  in  various  ways  would  have  added  to 
the  sum  of  the  nation's  prosperity. 

It  would  lead  to  a  digression  which  might  be  considered  out  of  place 
in  tliese  pages,  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  examine  the  question  of 
agricultural  distress,  as  to  which  so  much  has  been  said  year  after  year, 
during  a  very  large  portion  of  the  time  in  which  the  extension  of  tillage 
and  the  increase  of  production,  here  described,  have  been  going  forward  ; 
but  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the  parties  who,  during  all  that 
time,  have  embarked  their  capitals  in  this  branch  of  industry,  must 
have  been  actuated  by  motives  altogether  di£ferent  from  those  which 
influence  the  rest  of  mankind,  if  they  have,  year  after  year,  been 
content  to  accelerate  their  own  ruin  by  increasing  the  extent  of  their 
operations.  While  the  total  number  of  families  in  Great  Britain  in- 
creased, between  1811  and  1831,  from  2,544,215  to  3,414,175,  or  at 
the  rate  of  34  per  cent,  the  number  of  families  employed  in  agriculture 
increased  only  from  895,998  to  961,134,  or  at  the  rate  of  7i  per  cent. 
The  increased  production  which  is  thus  seen  to  have  been  brought  about 
by  a  comparatively  small  addition  of  laboiu*,  has  in  a  great  degree  re- 
sulted from  the  employment  of  capital  in  improving  the  soil,  in  draining 
and  manuring,*  in  throwing  down  a  great  part  of  the  fences  with  which 
our  forefathers  were  accustomed  to  divide  their  farms  into  small  patches ; 


*  The  use  of  crushed  bones  as  a  manure  was  first  introduced  in  1800 ;  but  the  practice  has 
not  been  extensively  adopted  until  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  application  of  this 
manure  to  light  soils  is  now  very  general,  and  the  result  has  been  such  as  to  raise  the  value 
of  such  lands  most  materially.  The  increasing  demand  causes  large  quantities  of  bones  to 
be  imported  from  foreign,  and  sometimes  distant,  countries.  The  numerous  herds  of  cattle 
that  roam  in  a  state  of  nature  over  the  plains  of  South  America,  used  formerly  to  be  slaugh- 
tered for  the  sake  of  their  hides,  tallow,  and  horns,  which  were  brought  to  Europe.  Their 
bones  were  left  to  whiten  on  the  plains,  but  these  are  now  carefully  collected  together,  and 
ships  are  regularly  despatched  to  be  loaded  with  them  for  the  use  of  our  farmers.  Since 
1840  an  extensive  trade  has  been  carried  on  in  an  article  called  Guano — the  deposits  of 
birds  on  certain  islands  in  the  Pacific  and  ofi"  the  Coast  of  Africa ;  which  substance  has 
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through  the  use  of  improved  implements  of  husbandry,  and,  above  all| 
through  the  eii«pH|^ent  of  a  better  system  of  cropping  by  rotation.  Nor 
should  we  omit  to  notice,  among  the  most  effective  causes  of  this  im- 
proved condition  of  agriculture,  the  help  that  has  been  borrowed  from 
men  of  science.  In  particular,  the  researches  of  Davy,  undertaken  at  the 
instance  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  the  more  recent  investigations  of  Liebig,  may  be  mentioned 
as  having  produced  the  happiest  results,  by  showing  the  various  resources 
we  can  command,  through  the  application  of  chemical  knowledge,  for 
remedying  the  defects  and  improving  the  natural  capabilities  of  different 
soils.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  great  agricultural  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  peace,  and  which  are  still  in  progress,  while 
they  negative  the  notion  of  an  uninterrupted  series  of  losses  on  the  part 
of  cultivators,  are,  in  a  great  degree,  the  consequence  of  the  stimulus  to 
exertion  supplied  by  low  prices.  Had  prices  continued  high,  the 
farmers  would,  perhaps,  have  gone  on  in  their  old  course  ;  but  with  so 
considerable  a  &11  as  they  have  experienced  in  the  value  of  their  produce, 
such  a  course  would  have  been  attended  with  certain  ruin,  and  in  this 
way  the  improvements  they  have  made  may  be  said  to  have  been  forced 
upon  them. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  write  a  voluminous  treatise  on  husbandry, 
minutely  to  describe  the  steps  by  which  all  the  improvements  here 
pointed  out  have  been  attaint,  and  to  show  how  they  have  combined 
for  the  production  of  the  good  effects  which  are  now  witnessed.  Our 
present  object  will  be  better  answered  by  describing  results  generally 
experienced  throughout  the  country,  than  by  any  minute  detiul  of  pro- 
cesses, some  of  which  may  not,  even  yet,  meet  the  universal  assent  of 
practical  agriculturists. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  this  country,  rich  as  we  are  in  the 
poflseasion  of  facts  connected  with  many  branches  of  social  economy,  we 
are  almost  wholly  uninformed  with  regard  to  the  statistics  of  agricul- 
ture. The  knowledge  we  have  upon  that  most  important  subject,  the 
quantity  of  land  in  cultivation  within  the  kingdom,  is  entirely  due  to  the 
industry  of  an  individual  whose  estimates  have  never  been  either  con- 
firmed or  questioned.  What  proportion  of  the  cultivated  land  is  applied 
to  the  production  of  any  one  article  of  food,  it  has  never  been  attempted 
to  ascertain.     We  know  every  rood  of  ground  that  is  employed  for  the 


bMBlbciiid  to  potMM  most  {mporUat  fertilitiDg  properties.    The  number  of  tons  of  thitt 
fertiliter  that  arriyed  in  our  ports,  in  each  year  from  1841  to  1849,  was  as  follows :— 


Yew*. 

Toofl. 

1841 

2,881 

1842 

20,398 

1843 

3,002 

ISU 

104,251 

ia45 

983,300 

Tears. 

Tom. 

1846 

89,203 

1847 

82,392 

1848 

71,414 

1849 

83,438 

T. 
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oultiyation  of  hops,  because  of  the  direct  financial  interest  which  the 
government  has  in  ascertaining  the  fact ;  but  it  does  iiot  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  understood  how  the  national  interest  can  be  concerned  in  any 
kind  of  knowledge  that  does  not  yield  money  to  the  exchequer ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  if,  in  the  absence  of  compulsory  powers 
conferred  by  the  legislature,  any  comprehensive  measure  were  adopted 
by  the  government,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  the 
country,  as  regards  its  agriculture^  so  much  jealousy,  and  so  many 
groundless  fears  would  be  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  persons  from 
whom  the  information  must  be  sought,  that  the  retiuns  obtained  would 
be  extremely  erroneous,  or  so  incomplete  as  to  be  of  little  value. 

An  endeavour  to  obtain  a  part  of  this  knowledge  was  made  about  40 
years  ago  in  Scotland,  by  a  spirited  individual,  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
by  whom  the  clergy  of  that  part  of  the  island  were  induced  to  prepare 
those  accounts  of  their  respective  parishes,  the  collection  of  which  is  well 
known  under  the  name  of  the  "  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland."  llie 
property  of  this  work  was  generously  made  over  by  Sir  John  to  the 
Society  established  in  Scotland  for  the  benefit  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  clergy ;  and  the  managers  of  that  Society  have  since  undertaken 
to  produce  a  new  "Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,"  for  the  preparation 
of  which  they  secured  the  assistance  of  the  parochial  clergy — a  body  in 
every  way  qualified  for  the  correct  performance  of  the  task.  This  inte- 
resting work  has  been  recently  completed,  and  from  an  examination 
of  its  contents,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  superintending  committee 
are  fully  justified  in  the  announcement  made  in  their  advertisement, 
that  "  they  now  present  not  merely  a  new  statistical  account,  but,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  statistical  account  of  a  new  country."  There  has 
not  been  a  single  parish  described  in  which  improvements  of  some  kind 
or  other,  and  in  many  cases,  to  a  great  extent,  are  not  stated  to  have 
been  accomplished.  A  few  extracts  have  been  taken  at  random  from 
the  work,  and  are  here  inserted  to  illustrate  the  various  forms,  as  well 
as  the  degree,  in  which  those  improvements  have  shown  themselves. 

Jedburgh^  Roxburghshire. — "  Since  the  period  when  the  last  statis- 
tical account  was  written,  the  state  of  the  parish  has  been  much  im- 
proved ;  farms,  which  were  entirely  pastoral,  now  bear  luxuriant  crops, 
the  fields  have  been  neatly  inclosed  with  hedges,  waste  ground  has  been 
planted,  the  style  of  dwelling-houses  is  now  vastly  superior,  the  means 
of  commimication  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  the  population  has  been 
^nearly  doubled,  and  all  classes  seem  to  enjoy  a  large  share  of  the  com- 
forts of  civilized  society." 

Melrose^  Roxburghshire. — "  The  chief  circumstance  in  which  the  pre- 
sent differs  from  the  past  state  of  the  parish,  is  the  general  enlargement 
of  the  farms.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  carrier  or  miller,  who  rents  a  few 
acres  to  furnish  fodder  for  his  horses,  a  small  farm  is  nearly  unknown. 
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The  displa^nng  of  the  old  small  tenants  was  at  first  viewed  with  deep 
regret ;  but  the  intenluction  of  a  better  and  more  spirited  style  of  agri- 
culture which  immediately  followed,  the  rapid  improvement  of  the 
country,  which  in  a  limited  period  has  raised  the  rental  of  this  parish 
from  4000/.  nearly  to  20,000/.  a-year,  besides  the  improved  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourers,  seem  to  show  that  it  was  a  change  for  the 
better.  The  land  is  divided  into  a  limited  number  of  great  farms,  and 
the  tenants,  men  of  capital  and  intelligence,  are  enabled  to  give  the  best 
effect  to  the  virtues  of  the  soil,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  live 
quietly  under  them  as  &rm  servants  and  hired  labourers,  having  no  care 
but  to  do  their  work  and  receive  their  wages." 

Paruh  of  Kirmettles^  Forfarshire. — "  There  is  not  only  a  greater 
extent  put  under  com  crop,  green  crop,  and  artificial  grasses,  but  the 
same  extent  yields  a  produce  very  much  superior,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  to  the  produce  of  former  times.  Indeed,  it  may  with  safety  be 
said,  Uiat  the  produce  of  grain  and  green  crop  is  about  double  of  what 
it  was  in  1792.  Since  that  period  the  progress  of  agriculture  has  been 
rapid." 

Moffat,  DumfrieS'shire, — "  In  the  cultivation  of  the  arable  soils,  a 
very  great  improvement  has  been  made ;  and  by  removing  obstructions, 
duly  manuring  and  working  the  lands,  observing  a  proper  improved 
rotation,  and  keeping  down  or  destroying  noxious  weeds — and  further, 
by  cultivating  the  most  valuable  crops — it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
within  forty  years  the  returns  of  the  arable  soils  have  become  far  better, 
as  well  as  more  abundant 

**  Let  any  one  now  look  into  the  cottages,  and  he  will  find  them  nearly 
or  fully  as  comfortable  as  the  farm-houses  were  forty  years  ago ;  and 
let  him  compare  the  dress  of  the  cottagers  and  their  mode  of  living 
with  that  of  the  farmers  at  the  above  distance  of  time,  he  will  find 
that  at  present  they  are  not  greatly  inferior." 

Appkgarthy  Dumfries-shire. — "  The  difference  between  the  present 
state  of  the  parish  and  that  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  last  statis- 
tical account,  is,  as  may  naturally  be  expected,  very  great,  though  from 
the  want  of  minuteness  in  that  account,  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out,  in 
many  particulars,  the  precise  degree  of  improvement  The  mode  of 
living  18  more  comfortable,  while  the  good  old  habits  of  domestic  economy 
have  not  been  impaired.  The  management  of  the  land  is  more  judicious, 
and  of  course  it  is  greatly  more  productive." 

Dundee. — "The  land  under  tillage  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  very 
improved  state,  no  labour  nor  expense  being  spared  to  render  it  highly 
inductive,  and  there  are  no  particular  obstacles  to  improvement  The 
following  is  about  the  average  number  of  acres  at  present  producing 
different  kinds  of  grain,  and  the  annual  gross  amount  of  raw  produce : — 

l2 
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Wheat,      343  aores,  at  32  bushels  per  acre,  and  7«.       per  bushel,    3,841  12    0 


Bariey,      661        „       44       „  „  ,»    3f.  6cf. 

Oats,  762        „       48       „  „  „    2«.  9d.  „ 

Potatoes,  470       „       £10  per  acre 

Turnips,   521        „  12      „  

Grass,       635  acres,  averaged,  new  and  old,  at  £7  per  acre  .    . 
Ditto,       555     „     inferior  pasture  and  waste,  at  £1  per  acre . 


5,089  14  0 

5,029    4  0 

.    4,700    0  0 

.    6,252    0  0 

.     4,445    0  0 

555    0  0 

£29,912  10  0 


The  following  table  of  the  number  of  Inclosure  Bills  passed  by  Par- 
liament, and  of  the  average  prices  of  wheat  in  England,  will  give  a 
tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  during  each  of  the  90  years  between  1760  and  1849.  For 
the  conyenience  of  examination,  this  table  is  divided  into  nine  periods, 
each  consisting  of  ten  years : — 


YEARS. 

• 

Number  of 

Incl<Mui« 

Bills 

paaaed. 

Avenge 
Price  of 
Wheat. 

YEARS. 

Number  of 

incloanre 

Bills 

passed. 

Average 
Price  of 
Wheat. 

YEARS. 

N^umber  of 

Inclosure 

Bills 

passed. 

Average 
Price  of 
Wheat. 

8.      <f. 

«.  <f. 

9,     d. 

1760 

24 

36  6 

1790 

26 

53  2 

1820 

40 

65  10 

1761 

21 

30  3 

1791 

1   38 

47  2 

1821 

25 

54  5 

1762 

39 

39  0 

1792 

41  9 

1822 

13 

43  3 

1763 

31 

40  9 

1793 

46 

47  10 

1823 

9 

51  9 

1764 

66 

46  9 

1794 

42 

50  8 

1824 

12 

62  0 

1765 

60 

52  0 

1795 

39 

72  11 

1825 

24 

66  6 

,  1766 

49 

43  1 

17% 

75 

76  3 

1826 

20 

56  11 

1767 

35 

64  6 

1797 

86 

52  2 

1827 

22 

56  9 

1768 

1   60 

60  6 

1798 

52 

50  4 

1828 

16 

60  5 

1769 

45  8 

1799 
1800 

65 

66  11 

1829 
1830 

24 

66  3 

385 

45  10 

469 

55  11 

205 

58  5 

1770 

63 

41  4 

63 

110  5 

21 

64  3 

1771 

67 

47  2 

1801 

80 

115  11 

1831 

9 

66  4 

1772 

70 

50  8 

1802 

122 

67  9 

1832 

12 

58  8 

1773 

65 

51  0 

1803 

% 

57  1 

1833 

15 

52  11 

1774 

62 

52  8 

1804 

104 

60  5 

1834 

16 

46  2 

1775 

42 

48  4 

1805 

52 

87  1 

1835 

4 

39  4 

1776 

58 

38  2 

1806 

71 

76  9 

1836 

10 

48  6 

1777 

99 

45  6 

1807 

76 

73  1 

1837 

10 

55  10 

1778 

66 

42  0 

1808 

91 

78  11 

1838 

19 

64  7 

1779 

68 

33  8 

1809 
1810 

92 

94  5 

1839 
1840 

20 

70  8 

660 

45  0 

847 

82  2 

136 

56  9 

1780 

45 

35  8 

122 

103  3 

14 

66  4 

1781 

25 

44  8 

1811 

107 

92  5 

1841 

22 

64  4 

1782 

15 

47  10 

1812 

133 

122  8 

1842 

11 

57  3 

1783 

18 

52  8 

1813 

119 

106  6 

1843 

11 

50  1 

1784 

15 

48  10 

1814 

120 

72  1 

1844 

8 

51  3 

1785 

23 

51  10 

1815 

81 

63  8 

1845 

•  • 

50  10 

1786 

25 

38  10 

1816 

47 

76  2 

1846 

•  • 

54  8 

1787 

22 

41  2 

1817 

34 

94  0 

1847 

•  • 

69  9 

1788 

34 

45  0 

1818 

46 

83  8 

1848 

•  • 

50  6 

1789 

24 

57  2 

1819 

44 

72  3 

1849 

•  • 

44  3 

246 

45  9 

853 

88  8 

66 

55  11 

A  general  Inclosure  Act  was  passed  in  1835,  under  which  a  Board  of 
Commbsioners  has  been  appointed  to  facilitate  the  inclosure  of  com- 
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mons,  and  from  the  yearly  reports  of  the  Commissioners,  it  appears  that 
in  the  fire  years  from  1845  to  1849,  applications  hare  been  made  to 
tbem  in  498  separate  cases,  some  of  which  are  too  small  to  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  private  separate  Act  of  Parliament,  and  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  embrace  an  area  of  273,967  acres. 

In  the  ten  years  from  1760  to  1769,  when  the  average  number  of 
inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales  was  6,850,000  souls,  the  quantity  of 
wheat  produced  was  more  than  sufficient  for  home  use  by  1,384,561 
quarters — an  inconsiderable  quantity,  and  so  near  to  the  then  wants  of 
the  people,  that  the  deficient  harvests  of  1767  and  1768  occasioned  the 
importation  of  the  comparatively  large  quantity  of  834,669  quarters. 
There  were  no  means  employed  during  that  period  for  ascertaining  the 
prices  of  grain  with  the  correctness  that  has  since  been  attained,  and 
those  given  in  the  table  cannot  be  received  with  confidence.  If  the  Eton 
price  then  bore  the  same  proportion  it  has  since  borne  to  the  average 
price  as  computed  for  advertisement  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  which 
is  about  10*.  per  quarter  below  that  given  in  the  Eton  records,  the 
average  price  of  wheat  must  have  been  then  about  37*.  per  quarter. 
At  this  price  agriculture  appears  to  have  been  considerably  stimulated, 
the  number  of  Inclosure  Bills  passed  by  the  legislature  having  been  385.* 
This  stimulus  was  continued  through  the  next  decennary  period,  when 
the  number  of  Inclosure  Bills  was  increased  to  660.  This  second  period 
comprised  five  years  of  export  and  five  years  of  import,  the  imports  pre- 
ponderating in  quantity,  but  not  considerably.  The  mean  number  of 
the  population  had  in  the  mean  time  advanced  to  7,520,000  souls,  and 
the  average  price  of  wheat,  as  ascertained  for  insertion  in  the  London 
Gazette,  was  45*.  per  quarter.  In  the  next  period,  viz.,  from  1780  to 
1789,  the  mean  number  of  the  inhabitants  had  reached  8,170,000  souls, 
but  the  supply  of  wheat  was  brought  more  nearly  to  a  level  with  the 
demand.  Owing  to  the  fiuctuations  of  seasons,  six  of  the  ten  years  were 
years  of  export,  and  four  were  years  of  importation,  but  the  excess  of 
the  quantity  brought  in  over  that  sent  out  was  no  more  than  233,502 
quarters.  The  average  price  for  the  whole  number  of  ten  years  was 
45*.  9</.,  having  once  been  as  high  as  52*.  8^.  In  two  of  the  exporting 
years,  viz.,  1785  and  1789,  the  average  prices  for  the  year  were  above 
50*.  per  quarter.  The  number  of  Inclosure  Bills  fell  ofi^  during  this 
period  to  246. 

In  the  next  period  of  ten  years,  from  1790  to  1799,  England  ceased 
to  be  an  exporting  country  for  wheat.   In  1792  the  price  fell  to  41*.  9(f., 

*  In  the  year  1689  an  Act  was  pasted  allowing  a  bounty  of  five  shillings  per  quarter  upon 
all  British-grown  wheat  exported  when  the  home  price  did  not  exceed  48*.  per  quarter. 
This  Aet  was  modified  in  1773,  so  that  the  bounty  was  not  payable  after  the  average  price 
exeeeded  44m,  per  quarter,  and  in  1815  the  bounty  was  repealed.  In  point  of  fact,  no  bounty 
eoold  haye  been  claimed  in  any  year  after  1792,  when  the  average  price  for  the  whole  year 
<mij4U.9tL 
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and  a  considerable  quantity  was  shipped  abroad ;  but  this  was  the  last 
occasion  on  which  our  farmers  found  relief  in  foreign  markets  for  an 
over^abundant  stock  of  grain.  The  war  of  the  French  Revolution 
immediately  followed,  and  in  1795  a  series  of  deficient  harvests  began, 
which  forced  up  the  prices  of  agricultural  prodjice,  and  caused  a  great 
additional  number  of  Inclosure  Bills  to  be  passed. 

The  deficiency  was  aggravated  to  a  dearth  in  1800  and  1801 ;  the 
price  of  wheat  was  driven  up  to  the  then  unprecedented  height  of 
1155.  llrf.  per  quarter ;  and  a  considerable  breadth  of  land  was  addition- 
ally brought  under  the  plough,  the  number  of  Inclosure  Bills  passed 
during  the  ten  years  from  1800  to  1809  reaching  to  847.  A  trifling 
export  of  wheat  in  1808,  during  which  year  the  average  price  of  that  grain 
was  78«.  lid.  per  quarter,  was  not  the  consequence  of  any  commercial 
demand  from  other  countries,  but  was  occasioned  by  militiu*y  operations 
in  the  Peninsula.  In  1810,  the  first  year  of  the  next  decennary  period, 
we  experienced  the  efiects  of  another  deficient  harvest,  and  imported  a 
million  and  a  half  quarters  of  wheat  This  &ct  is  worthy  of  remem- 
brance, as  being  in  a  remarkable  degree  illustrative  of  the  axiom,  that 
no  difiSculties  interposed  by  governments  are  adequate  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  goods  to  a  profitable  market.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
foreign  grain  at  that  time  brought  for  consumption  to  this  country  was 
the  produce  of  the  soil  of  our  then  bitterest  enemy ;  and  it  surely  should 
be  sufficient  for  us  to  call  to  mind  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  remem- 
brance of  the  deadly  character  then  assumed  by  the  contest  between 
France  and  England,  to  be  convinced,  that  so  long  as  we  possess  the 
means  of  paying  for  the  food  which  other  countries  can  spare,  we  never 
need  be  without  an  adequate  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
average  price  of  wheat  in  1810  was  lOSs.  3d.  per  quarter ;  but  this  rate, 
owing  to  the  then  depreciated  state  of  our  currency,  was  not  equal  to 
more  than  about  905.  if  paid  in  gold.  In  1812  the  price  advanced  to 
1228.,  but  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  was  then  still  greater ;  and 
the  real  price  was  not  beyond  51.  per  quarter— a  price  sufficiently  high, 
however,  to  cause  the  application  of  much  additional  capital  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  so  that  in  this  year  133  Inclosure  Bills  were  passed, 
being  the  largest  number  on  record  in  any  one  year.  The  impulse  thus 
given  continued  to  operate  for  some  time.  It  will  be  seen  by  inspection 
of  the  table,  that  853  Inclosure  Bills  received  the  Royal  Assent  in  the 
ten  years  between  1810  and  1820 ;  but  the  increased  production  thus 
brought  about,  together  with  the  much  diminished  cost  of  transport 
from  foreign  countries,  caused  so  great  a  reaction  in  the  markets  for 
grain,  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  year  1814  fell  to  a  rate 
which,  measured  by  the  standard  price  of  gold,  was  not  more  than  54*. 
per  quarter. 

In  this  state  of  tilings  the  cry  of  distress  among  the  owners  and  occu- 
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piers  of  land  became  exceedingly  urgent,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
8o  fully  sympathized  with  them  as  to  pass  an  Act  in  1815,  by  which  the 
monopoly  of  the  home  market  was  secured  to  the  British  grower  of  com 
until  the  average  price  of  wheat  should  reach  80s,  per  quarter,  and  that 
of  other  grain  should  attain  a  proportionate  elevation. 

For  some  time  but  little  opportunity  was  ^ven  for  judging  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  law.  A  deficient  harvest  in  1816  caused  prices  to  rise 
so  high  as  to  render  the  Act  inoperative.  In  1817  the  harvest  was  again 
bad ;  during  that  year  and  1818  more  than  2,500,000  quarters  of  wheat 
were  imported,  and  the  prices,  although  not  nominally  so  high  as  they 
bad  been  in  previous  years,  were  extremely  burdensome  to  the  people, 
owing  to  the  operation  of  the  restoration  of  the  currency,  which  was 
then  in  progress. 

The  previous  occasions  of  deficient  harvests  which  have  been  noticed 
were  always  followed  by  the  application  of  additional  capital  for  bringing 
waste  or  common-field  lands  into  arable  cultivation ;  and  it  may  in 
some  measure  be  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  those  previous  inclosures 
having  greatly  reduced  the  quantity  of  waste  land  applicable  to  this 
purpose,  that  the  number  of  Inclosure  Bills  has  since  been  materially 
diminished. 

The  number  of  Inclosure  Bills  passed  in  the  ten  years  between  1820 
and  1830  was  only  205,  not  one-fourth  part  of  the  number  passed  in  the 
preceding  period  of  the  like  duration — ^a  disproportion  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  from  these  circumstances : — that  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, which  between  1811  and  1821  amounted  to  2,645,738,  was 
3,113,261  between  1821  Imd  1831 ;  and  that  the  foreign  supply  during 
the  first  of  these  intervals  was  nearly  double  that  obtained  in  tbe  latter 
period.  The  disproportion  between  the  average  prices  experienced  in 
the  two  divisions  of  time  was  not  so  great  in  reality  as  in  appearance, 
owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  already  noticed ;  but  still  when 
full  allowance  has  been  made  for  this  consideration,  it  will  be  foimd  that 
the  fall  of  price  was  nearly  25  per  cent.  The  periods  of  ten  years 
chosen  for  making  the  comparison  are  sufficiently  long  for  avoiding  the 
objection  that  the  seasons  were  less  genial  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  even  without  other  evidence  of  the 
fact,  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  a  larger  amoimt  of  pro- 
doce  has  been  continually  drawn  from  a  given  portion  of  ground  than 
was  obtained  in  general  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Between  1830  and  1844,  a  period  of  15  years,  only  202  Inclosure 
Klb  were  passed,  being  on  the  average  nearly  30  per  cent,  fewer  than 
in  the  preceding  10  years,  and  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  yearly  num- 
ber passed  between  1810  and  1820.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  population 
has  advanced  with  accelerated  rapidity,  while  the  importations  of  foreign 
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wheat  have  kept  pace  with  that  advance,  as  is  shown  hy  the  table  at 
page  143  of  this  volume. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  in  1813 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  corn  trade,  stated  in  their  RqK>rt,  that 
through  the  extension  of,  and  improvements  in,  cultivation,  the  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  kingdom  had  been  increased  one-fourth  during 
the  ten  years  precedipg  the  time  of  their  inquiry. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam,  whose  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of 
agriculture  few  persons  will  question,  has  expressed  unequivocally  his 
belief  that  the  land  has  of  late  years  been  made,  by  means  of  better 
farming,  to  yield  an  increased  quantity  of  produce.  The  following 
passage,  in  which  this  opinion  is  ^ven,  occurs  in  his  **  Second  Address 
to  the  Landowners  of  England  on  the  Com  Laws,"  published  in  April, 
1835  : — "  It  is  somewhere  about  twenty  years  since  we  began  to  hear 
prophetic  annunciations  of  this  approaching  abandonment  of  the  soil. 
That,  in  the  years  which  intervened  between  1810  and  the  peace,* 
wheat  was  extracted  by  a  sort  of  hot-bed  cultivation  from  soils  whose 
natural  sterility  has,  imder  the  diminished  pressure  of  necessity,  and 
the  influence  of  more  genial  seasons,  rescued  them  from  the  plough, 
I  entertain  not  a  doubt ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  have  watched  in 
vain  for  any  extensive  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  breadth  of  land  under  the  plough  (taking  that  as 
the  criterion,  though  it  is  none,  and  I  only  take  it  in  deference  to  those 
with  whom  I  am  arguing)  is  greater  than  it  was  in  1814,  and  that  the 
produce  of  equal  surfaces  of  ploughed  land  has  increased  in  a  still  greater 
ratio^ 

Hie  opinion  thus  confidently  expressed  as  to  the  increased  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil  of  late  years,  was  very  decidedly  contradicted  by 
various  agriculturists  who  were  examined  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1833.  On  that  occasion  some  of  the  witnesses 
stated,  that  owing  to  a  deficient  application  of  capital  to  the  land,  its 
annual  produce  had  fallen  off  in  quantity  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth 
— one  gentleman,  indeed,  said  as  much  as  one-third — compared  witli 
former  periods.  It  would  have  been  difficult,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  believe  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  possibly  be  found  existing, 
to  any  extent,  in  connexion  with  the  facts  of  an  opposite  character 
which  have  been  brought  forward  in  these  pages ;  but  a  slight  exami- 
nation of  the  eridence  ^ven  before  the  committee  is  sufficient  to  explain 
the  apparent  inconidstency.  It  will  be  evident  from  that  examination, 
that  in  every  case  where  diminished  production  is  asserted,  the  wit- 
nesses have  spoken  of  the  same  description  of  soil—"  cold  clay  lands ;" 
and  it  is  rather  illogically  argued,  that  because  these  lands  have  from 
•tiiiie  immemorial  been  employed  for  the  production  of  wheat,  therefore 
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a  diminutioii  of  produce  from  them  necessarily  establishes  the  fact  that 
the  rate]  of  production  generally  is  diminished.     In  answer  to  tbis 
assertion  it  may  be  observed,  that  during  the  last  half  century  a  great 
revoIutioB  has  taken  place  in  the  management  of  land,  and  that  by 
proper  attention  to  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  by  the  application  of 
capital  to  other  descriptions  of  soil,  these  soils  have  been  brought  to  a 
state  which  enables  the  farmer  to  draw  from  them  a  better  return  than 
would  follow  the  application  of  the  same  amount  of  labour  to  thp  old 
wheat  lands.     If  reference  be  made  to  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  the  numerous  'petitions 
complaining  of  agricultural  distress  were  referred  in  1821,  it  will  be 
seen  that  at  that  time  almost  the  only  grain  produced  in  the  fens  of 
Cambridgeshire  consisted  of  oats.     Since  then,  by  draining  and  manur- 
ing, the  capability  of  the  soil  has  been  so  changed  that  these  fens  now 
produce  some  of  the  finest  wheat  that  is  grown  in  England ;  and  this 
more  costly  grain  now  constitutes  the  main  dependence  of  the  farmers 
in  a  district  where,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago»ats  production  was  scarcely 
attempted.     It  was  pretty  generally  understood  at  the  time  that  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  of  1833  was  a  concession  made  to  those 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  fancied  themselves  interested 
in  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  of  corn-laws,  and  accordingly 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  evidence  given  appears  io  have  been  to  make 
out  the  existence  of  distress  among  agriculturists,  the  amoimt  of  which 
would  be  aggravated  by  any  alteration  of  the  law.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, every  kind  of  testimony  which  would  bring  to  light  a  state 
of  things  adverse  to   the   continuance   of  protection  against  foreign 
importation,   was,  if  not   purposely  kept   back,  certainly  allowed   to 
appear  with   reluctance ;   and  yet  a  body  of  evidence  which  proves, 
from  hctB  which  cannot  be  controverted,  that  all  is  not  barrenness  and 
desolation  in  our  fields,  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  page  of  that 
voluminous  Report.     Everywhere,  the  condition  of  agricultural  labourers 
is  stated  to  be  visibly  amended ;  while  towns  in  agricultural  districts, 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  farming  interests,  have  uniformly  improved 
in  extent,  and  in  every  other  circumstance  which  indicates  prosperity. 
Nor  has  the  situation  of  the  landowner  been  less  materially  improved, 
so  far  at  least  as  his  condition  depends  upon  the  rent  which  he  receives 
for  his  land.     With  scarcely  any  exception,  the  revenue  drawn  in  the 
form  of  rent,  from  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  has  been  at  least  doubled 
in  every  part  of  Great   Britain  since  1790.      This  is  not  a  random 
assertion,  but,  as  regards  many  counties  of  England,  can  be  proved  by 
the  testimony  of  living  witnesses,  while  in  Scotland  the  fact  is  notorious 
to  the  whole  population.      In   the  county  of  Essex,  farms  could  be 
pointed  out  which  were  let  just  before  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution 
at  less  than  10«.  per  acre,  and  which  rose  rapidly  during  the  progress 
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of  that  contest,  until  in  1812,  the  rent  paid  for  them  was  from  45^.  to 
50«.  per  acre.  This  advance  has  not,  it  is  true,  been  maintained  since 
the  return  of  peace :  in  1818  the  rent  was  reduced  to  355.,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  only  20s.  per  acre,  which,  however,  is  still  more  than 
double  that  which  was  paid  in  1790.  In  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire 
there  are  forms  which  in  1790  were  let  at  145.  per  acre,  and  which  in 
1810  produced  to  the  landlord*a  rent  of  70^.,  being  a  five-fold  advance. 
These  farms  were  let  in  1820  at  505.,  and  at  this  time  pay  305.  per 
acre,  being  114  per  cent,  advance  upon  the  rent  paid  in  1790.  In 
Stafibrdshire  there  are  several  feurms  on  one  estate  which  were  let  in 
1790  at  85.  per  acre, "and  which  having  in  the  dearest  time  advanced  to 
355.,  have  since  been  lowered  to  2O5.,  an  advance,  after  all,  of  150  per 
cent  within  the  half  century.  The  rents  here  mentioned  as  being  those 
for  which  the  farms  are  now  let,  are  not  nominal  rates  from  which 
abatements  are  periodically  made  by  the  landlord,  but  are  regularly 
paid,  notwithstanding  the  depressed  prices  at  which  some  kinds  of 
agricultural  produce  havQ  been  sold. 

In  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Warwickshire,  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  rise  has  been  experienced  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it 
has  been  general  throughout  the  kingdom.  During  the  same  period 
the  prices  of  most  of  the  articles  which  constitute  the  landlord's  expen- 
diture have  fallen  materially  ;  and  if  his  condition  be  not  improved  in 
a  corresponding  degree,  that  circumstance  must  arise  from  improvidence 
or  miscalculation,  or  habits  of  expensive  living  beyond  what  would  be 
warranted  by  the  doubling  of  income  which  he  has  experienced  and  is 
still  enjoying. 

The  opinion  tiiat  has  been  stated  in  regard  to  tiie  altered  system  of 
farming,  and  which  has  caused  light  soils  to  be  applied  to  uses  for 
which,  in  former  times,  tiie  heavy  lands  alone  were  considered  fit,  is 
corroborated  by  a  communication  made  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
from  Worcestershire,  and  inserted  in  the  Appendix  (C.  p.  419)  to  their 
Report : — "  Looking  to  the  rent-rolls  (land-tax  and  other  documents) 
of  former  times,  it  will  be  found,  that  whilst  stifi^  (wheat  and  beau)  land 
has  stood  still,  or  is  rather  deteriorated  in  value,  the  light,  or  what  is 
called  poor  land,  from  an  improved  system  of  cropping,  has  risen  most 
considerably.  I  should  say,  proportionally,  that  where  stiff  land  yields 
a  rent  of  225.  to  255.  an  acre,  the  light  land  will  bring  from  305.  to  355. ; 
and  what  makes  the  latter  more  sought  after  now-a-days  is,  that  it  re- 
quires fewer  horses,  and  those  of  inferior  strength,  less  manual  labour 
to  keep  it  clean,  and  the  farmers  can  ^  get  upon  it '  in  all  weathers,  and 
thereby  secure  more  regular  crops." 

Among  the  agents  employed  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  we 
have  now  to  mention  the  steam-engine.  The  fens  in  Cambridgeshire, 
Lincolnshire,  and  other  eastern  counties  in  which  the  low  lauds  known 
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as  the  Bedford  Level  occur,  were  formerly  very  imperfectly  relieved 
from  their  surplus  water  by  means  of  'wincUnills,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  they  are  so  still.  Where  this  is  the  case,  thq  farmer  has  some- 
times to  witness  the  firustration  of  all  his  hopes  for  the  year,  almost  at 
the  very  period  of  their  expected  accomplishment.  It  frequently 
happens,  that  when  /ain  falls  in  large  quantities  near  the  time  of 
harvest  there  is  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  move  the  sails  of  his  mill, 
and  the  field  in  which  the  yellow  grain  was  waving  is  speedily  con- 
verted into  a  lake.  Some  of  the  land  thus  circumstanced  is  among  the 
most  fertile  in  the  kingdom,  consisting  of  a  bed  of  decomposed  vege- 
table matter  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  yielding  crops  of  from  four  to  five 
quarters  of  wheat  per  acre.  By  the  substitution  of  steam-power  for 
the  imcertain  agency  of  wind,  the  crop  is  now  secured  from  the  disaster 
we  have  mentioned.  The  expenditure  of  a  few  bushels  of  coals  places 
it  at  all  times  in  the  farmer's  power  to  drain  his  fields  of  all  superfluous 
moisture,  at  a  comparatively  inconsiderable  cost.  It  has  been  found 
that  an  engine  of  the  power  of  ten  horses  is  sufficient  for  draining  1000 
acres  of  land,  and  that  on  the  average  of  years  this  work  may  be 
performed  by  setting  the  engine  in  motion  for  periods  amounting,  in 
the  aggregate,  to  20  days  of  12  hours  each,  or  240  hours  in  all. 
Several  engines  have  been  erected  for  this  purpose  within  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  some  of  them  having  the  power  of  60  or  70  horses  ;  each 
of  these  large  engines  is  employed  in  draining  from  6000  to  7000  acres 
of  land.  The  cost  of  the  first  establishment  of  these  engines  is  stated  to 
be  1/.  per  acre,  and  the  annual  expense  of  keeping  them  at  work  2s,  6d. 
per  acre.  Thb  plan  is  found  to  bring  with  it  the  further  advantage,  that, 
in  the  event  of  long-continued  drought,  the  farmer  can,  without  appre- 
hension, admit  the  water  required  for  his  cattle  and  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation,  secure  in  the  means  he  possesses  of  regulating  the  degree  of 
moisture,  if  the  drought,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  should  be  followed  by 
an  excess  of  rain. 

The  assertion  made  by  many  persons  who  were  examined  before  the 
Committee  in  1833,  that  the  capital  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
has  of  late  years  been  much  diminished  through  the  losses  of  formers, 
and  that  its  amount  is  now  inadequate  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
powers  of  production,  may  well  be  questioned  in  the  circumstances  of 
abundance  which  have  to  so  great  a  degree  kept  down  the  necessity  for 
impelling  foreign  grain  to  supply  the  demands  of  our  constantly-in- 
creasing and  fully-employed  population. 

It  is  the  &shion  among  persons,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  who  com- 
plain of  the  distressed  state  of  the  agricultural  interest,  to  inveigh  against 
the  measure  adopted  in  1819  for  regulating  the  restoring  of  the  metallic 
currency,  as  one  which  has  brought  ruin  and  desolation  among  the 
fiumers.    Hiat  measure,  in  conjunction  with  the  law  of  1826,  which 
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prohibited  the  issue  of  notes  for  less  sums  than  5/.,  is  S£dd  to  have 
deprived  the  occupiers  of  land  of  the  resource  they  previously  had  in 
the  country  banker,  who  was  always  willing  to  accommodate  them  with 
the  loan  of  his  notes.  Let  us  suppose  that  those  who  thus  complain 
should  succeed  in  their  endeavours  to  procure  the  repeal  or  modification 
of  these  alleged  injurious  laws — ^what  would  be  the  best  result  they 
could  anticipate  ?  They  might  not  be  forced  to  bring  their  produce  so 
early  to  market,  and,  by  keeping  it  back,  might  for  a  time  raise  the 
price  and  check  consumption.  Let  us  imagine  that  this  efiect  is  pro- 
duced to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  their  crops.  In  the  next  year  this 
operation  would  be  repeated,  and  the  surplus  on  hand  would  amount  to 
one-fifth,  and  even  more,  because,  by  the  application  of  the  banker's 
capital,  larger  harvests  would  be  obtained.  It  is  but  little  likely  that 
with  so  large  a  surplus  produce  on  hand,  prices  could  be  so  long  main- 
tained above  their  natiu^l  level ;  but  let  us  suppose  that  all  the  farmers 
in  the  kingdom  should  act  upon  this  system  for  ten  years,  in  what  respect 
would  their  situation  be  benefited  at  the  end  of  that  time  ?  They  would 
have  in  their  rick-yards  produce  equal  to  at  least  one  year's  consump- 
tion beyond  the  ordinary  stock,  and  this  surplus  would  be  actually  and 
purely  surplus,  and  altogether  unsaleable,  except  at  prices  which  would 
create  markets  for  it  in  other  countries. 

The  result  here  supposed  appears  to  be  that  which  would  necessarily 
follow  a  re-enactment  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  from  placing  ficti- 
tious capital  in  the  farmers'  hands,  if  such  a  measure  could  be  adopted 
without  at  the  same, time  influencing  prices  generally  throughout  the 
country.  But  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  efiect  of  making  any  great 
permanent  addition  to  the  currency  would  be  limited  to  agricultiu-al 
produce.  Theory  and  experience  unite  in  showing  that  a  general  rise 
of  prices  must  unavoidably  follow  any  such  addition.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  only  person  to  be  benefited  is  the  man  who  has  pecuniary 
obligations  to  discharge,  the  amount  of  his  gain  being  the  unerring 
measure  of  his  creditor's  loss.  This  efiect,  besides,  can  have  no  opera- 
tion except  upon  engagements  contracted  before  the  enlargement  of  the 
circulation  ;  all  future  operations  would  be  governed  by  the  new  state 
of  things ;  and  thus,  for  the  sake  of  procuring  relief  for  a  limited  class 
of  persons,  certain  injustice  is  to  be  committed  upon  others,  our  foreign 
commerce  is  to  be  subjected  to  hazardous  experiments,  the  employments 
of  our  artisans  are  to  be  circumscribed,  and  the  whole  relations  of 
society  disarranged. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  amount  of  land  which  has  been  brought 
into  cultivation  under  the  Inclosure  Acts  of  which  mention  has  been 
made.  In  a  Report  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  sat  in  1797  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  waste  lands,  an 
estimate  is  given  of  the  number  of  acres  which  had  been  comprised  in 
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the  Inclosure  Bills  carried  into  execution  between  1710,  when  the  first 
Inclosure  Bill  was  passed  in  England,  and  the  time  of  the  inquiry.  If 
the  estimate  of  this  Committee  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  further  calcu- 
lation, it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  number  of  acres  brought  into  cul- 
tivation from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1849  has  been  7,350,577  :— 


Yeus.  Acrei. 

From  1760  to  1769  704,550 

„    1770  „   1779  1,207,800 

„    1780  „   1789  450,180 

„     1790  „   1799  858,270 

„     1800  „   1809  1,550,010 


Yean.  Acret. 

From  1810  to  1819  1,560,990 
„    1820  „   1829  375,150 

„     1830  „   1839  248,880 

„     1840   „   1844  120,780 

„    1845  „   1849  273,967 


Total    .     •     .    7,350,577  Acres. 

The  proportion  brought  into  use  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  has,  according  to  this  estimate,  been  4,129,777  acres, 
three-fourths  of  which  were  so  appropriated  in  the  first  twenty  years. 
It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  position  that  hds  been  advanced  con- 
cerning the  improved  methods  of  cultivation  pursued  during  recent 
years,  if  the  proportionally  decreasing  quantities  of  land  brought  into 
use  during  the  four  decennary  periods  from  1801  to  1841,  and  subse- 
quently, are  exhibited  in  contrast  with  the  increase  of  the  population 
during  the  same  period  in  the  United  Kingdom  : — . 

Inclonue  Increase  of 

Yean.  Bilk.  Acres.  Population. 

1801  to  1810,  ineluBive,  906  1,657,980  2,209,618 

1811    „    1820  „  771  1,410,930  2,645,738 

1821    „   1830  „  186  340,380  3,113,261 

1831  „   1840         „  129  236,070  (estimAted)  2,610,272 

1841   „   1849  „  66  369,127  1,044,106 

Some  further  light  will  be  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  insertion  of 
a  statement,  distinguishing  the  quantities  of  land  which  were  in  a  state 
of  cultivation  from  those  of  land  uncultivated  but  improvable,  and  from 
unprofitable  wastes  in  the  several  counties  of  each  division  of  the  king- 
dom, as  computed  in  the  beginning  of  1827.  Hiis  statement,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  William  Couling,  a  civil  engineer  and  surveyor, 
was  delivered  in  by  him  when  examined  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in  that  year  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject of  Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom.  It  does  not  pretend  to 
absolute  accuracy;  but  considerable  knowledge  and  industry  having 
been  employed  in  preparing  it,  the  statement  may  be  received  as  a  near 
approximation  to  the  truth,  and  as  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  adduced 
on  the  subject.  In  support  of  his  statement,  Mr.  Couling  told  the  Com- 
mittee that  his  calculations  were  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  personal 
inspection,  he  having  carefully  examined  the  greater  part  of  106  coun- 
ties, and  partially  travelled  over  the  remaining  11,  the  aggregate  length 
of  his  journeys,  for  the  purpose,  having  exceeded  50,000  miles.  Mr. 
Conliiig  further  assured  the  Committee,  that  where  he  had  not  enjoyed 
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Qie  means  of  making  personal  inspection,  he  had  consulted  and  availed 
binuelf  of  the  very  best  authorities  for  completing  his  estimates. 


Bedford  . 
Borki  .  . 
Buckioghun 
Cuu  bridge 
Chester  . 
Comwsll  . 
Cumbcrluid 
Derby  . 
Devon  . 
Danet 


UuiU 
UoreFoTcl . 
Hertford  . 

UuuClngiloa 
Kent  .  . 
Lsniuulct 

Leiceslir  . 
Lincoln  . 
Middleiex 
Monmouth 
Norfullc  . 
Northsmptor 
NorlhamborUad 
Nottini 


NottlnghK 
Oiforf  , 
UatUnd  . 
Salop  .     . 

Stafford  '. 
Suffolk     . 


88,600 

473] 600 

673,  aw 

8*9,280 

56,640 

Grifi,WO 

«,»» 

&43,20O 

9*1,480 

803,»40 

G1,9S0 

is.wao 

337,920 

13,800 

1,171,B« 

lI3,7iM 

1,758.720 

ISO, -180 

SD,BSO 

l,l!<7,440 

5,360 

95.360 

35,130 

485  120 

936,320 

198,320 

883,560 

36,560 

466,560 

715,OW 

3.815,010 

ABglcsea  . 
Brecknock 

Ckrdigui  . 
Cnnnorlhen 

Dcnliigh  . 
Flint   .     . 

Merionclh 
Mont^tomerj 

Pembroke 


483,560 

107,000 

221,360 

623,360 

3(8,160 

25.120 

141,830 

506,880 

3;iO,400 

AOBIClfliTUHE. 


8COTLAMD. 

COVKTtSS. 

CnlUnlBl. 

V«^IU,^. 

Suo.™^. 

Aberdien      .          .     . 

300,000 

450,000 

520.740 

1,270,740 

Afgjlo      •     - 

308 

6<»,0IXI 

1,534 

3,433 

000 

An     -     .     . 

»9 

aou.ooo 

BioS  .     .     . 

ISO 

000 

130,000 

70 

000 

B«r«iek    .      . 

160 

100.0(» 

as 

GOO 

385 

600 

BaM    .     .      . 

GO 

40,000 

70 

000 

75,000 

250 

680 

395 

Cluknita^' 

£2 

000 

5,000 

3 

720 

30 

720 

Cromulf.      . 

ao 

14 

39 

690 

70 

000 

50,000 

DumWM.     ; 

313 

330,000 

620 

000 

I.ISS 

OOO 

000 

29 

330 

400 

IIP:':: 

!;» 

000 

aoo.ooo 

537 

600 

aoo 

85,000 

37 

560 

323 

560 

Forfar.     .     . 

117 

6(0 

537 

600 

HaddiDgton  . 

too 

000 

3O.OU0 

30 

000 

iDYon^       . 

600 

000 

7M,000 

1,S!M 

000 

9,944 

000 

tUnaniliie    . 

110 

000 

50,000 

203 

KllUH      .      . 

30 

10,000 

13 

120 

53 

130 

Kirkeodbright 

300,000 

351 

480 

564 

480 

Ltuiirk     .     . 

aao 

000 

195,000 

Ml 

BOO 

556 

Linlilhgow     . 

M 

10,000 

11 

080 

71 

680 

K-ire:     .      . 

000 

30,000 

38 

138 

fecblra     .     . 

iw 

ouo 

80,(J0() 

40 

400 

330 

Perth  .     .     . 

550,000 

606 

320 

1,656 

320 

Beaftw   .     . 

IOC 

(OO 

34 

154 

940 

301 

noo 

545,000 

830 

Hojibo^h"     ! 

aoo 

000 

100,000 

157 

600 

45T 

600 

Scftirk      .     . 

BS 

30.000 

53 

320 

168 

330 

SntberLid     '. 

aoo 

000 

60,000 

960 

960 

ISO 

000 

600,000 

372 

560 

1,123 

560 

WJgWn      .      . 

100 

000 

100,000 

88 

S60 

388 

960 

6^5,000 

5,sr)0,«» 

a,  523, 930 

19,7,18,  uao 

IKELAND. 

Antrim 

336,400 

318,870 

119.136 

674,406 

Armagb 

166 

000 

93,430 

233 

30!) 

66.1 

CmhoS     

173 

000 

3i,000 

15 

031 

322 

Caran 

265 

160,500 

6) 

730 

487 

620 

CUn 

579 

000 

88 

771 

444 

Cork 

1,186 

coo 

361,000 

150 

056 

1.699 

056 

Srf: : : : : 

507 

417,930 

175 

ysi 

1,100 

871 

3*9 

000 

126.170 

89 

481 

661 

651 

DQUa 

I&9 

130 

19,920 

31 

071 

F.ulHntb   .     .     .     . 

465 

40,130 

ae 

078 

531 

198 

Fcnnanuh    .... 

3&4 

689 

459 

189 

Gdny 

Kmj 

KiUut 

829 

aoo 

532,0*0 

343 

556 

300 

348,410 

144 

483 

1,049 

193 

!fi9 

•mo 

87,670 

35 

875 

383 

535 

fUa^wCoanij    .      .     . 

403 

58.100 

25 

367 

466 

567 

341 

310 

80,900 

457 

164 

Lriuim    ..... 

128,200 

189 

414 

639 

Limriek 

480 

114,110 

52 

43S 

539 

a7« 

400 

173,070 

314 

531 

ar;  :  :  :  : 

lai 

1ST 

900 

ooo 

41,460 

ia,ooo 

li! 

'JB3 
415 

217 

179 

323 
415 

Hajo 

Qho?!  CoDDtjr  ! 

5oa 

9U0 

565.570 

aia 

302 

1.280 

773 

S5T 
Sll 

000 
100 

12,000 

81 

22 

952 

966 

390 
381 

»a 

186 

348 

000 

ia2|460 

113 

561 

573 

Mln 

143 

18V,9Ua 

66 

953 

3B3 

TS-«r    . 

BUS 

aoo 

113,490 

93 

339 

899 

019 

1.- 
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proof  of  the  generally  increased  productiveness  of  the  soil  during  the 
last  few  years. 

The  land  in  cultivation  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  computed 
from  Mr.  Couling's  statement,  in  connexion  with  the  number  of 
luclosure  Bills,  was  42,881,880  statute  acres,  and  the  population  having 
at  that  time  been  16,338,102,  the  proportion  of  cultivated  land  was 
260  statute  acres  for  each  100  inhabitants. 

The  additions  since  made,  by  computation,  to  the  cultivated  land* 
and  to  tlie  population  have  been  4,129,777  acres  and  12,669,107  inhabit- 
ants ;  so  that  for  every  100  individuals  added  to  the  population  only 
32  acres  have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  being  about  a  rood  and  a 
quarter  for  each  person.  If  the  whole  breadth  of  land  now  in  cultiva- 
tion were  divided  equally  among  the  population,  one  acre  and  two-thirds 
of  an  acre  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  each.  It  thus  appears  that  10,000 
acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  which,  as  cultivated  in  1801,  sup- 
ported 3810  inhabitants,  do,  at  the  present  day,  owing  to  the  improve- 
ments brought  about  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  support  5997  inha- 
bitants. 

If  the  division  of  the  cultivated  land  into  arable  and  pasture,  made 
by  Mr.  Couling,  be  correct,  the  number  of  statute  acres  at  present 
under  cultivation  by  the  spade  and  plough  in  the  United  Kin^om  is 
about  two -fifths  of  the  whole  cultivated  land  of  the  country.  Supposing 
the  same  pn>portion  to  be  preserved,  if  the  whole  of  the  improvable  land 
now  uncultivated  were  brought  to  its  full  use,  an  addition  would  be 
made  to  the  arable  and  garden  land  of  6,000,000  of  acres ;  and  if  the 
scale  of  productiveness  were  continued  at  its  present  amount,  this  quan- 
tity would  furnish  food  for  8,726,000  people — a  number  which,  at  its 
present  rate  of  progression,  will  have  been  added  to  our  population  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  the  present  time.  It  is  certain, 
however,  tiiat  the  land  which  has  hitherto  lain  neglected  is  not  of  the 
average  fertility,  and,  in  the  case  assumed,  of  no  further  improvements 
being  brought  about  in  the  processes  of  agriculture,  the  limit  of  pro- 
duction would  be  overtaken  by  the  population  at  an  earlier  period  than 
that  now  mentioned.  This,  however,  is  a  state  of  things  by  no  means 
likely  to  arrive.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  to 
expect  that  the  improvements  which  of  late  years  have  been  begim  in 
the  processes  of  husbandry,  are  very  far  from  having  reached  their 
utmost  limit  Even  in  England,  where  the  advances  hitherto  made 
have  been  so  great  as  to  place  our  farmers  before  those  of  many  other 
countries,  much  may  yet  be  done  by  introducing  the  profitable  practices 
of  some  districts  into  the  remaining  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and.  by  the 
consolidation  of  small  holdings  into  farms  of  greater  size,  in  the  hands 

*  This  calcoUtion  proceedf  upon  the  supi>osition  th«t  not  any  of  the  land  inclosed  wa^ 
prtvSooal J  eoltiTftttfd ;  which,  however,  li  far  firom  haring  been  Uie  cose. 
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of  men  possessed  of  both  capital  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  by  the  pro- 
bable discovery  of  still  superior  methods  of  culture,  through  the  labours 
of  experimentalists  and  the  researches  of  men  of  science.  It  has  been 
affirmed,  that  in  Wales  the  land  does  not  produce  half  of  what  it  is 
capable  of  producing ;  and  that  if  all  England  were  as  well  cultivated 
as  Northumberland  and  Lincoln,  it  would  produce  more  than  double 
the  quantity  that  is  now  obtained.  We  have  seen  that  out  of  236,343 
mifles,  20  years  of  age,  who  were  occupiers  of  land  in  England  in  1831, 
the  large  proportion  of  94,883  employed  no  labourers,  while  the 
remaining  number  of  occupiers  (141,460)  employed  among  them  only 
744,407,  being  in  the  proportion  of  5t  labourers  to  each  farmer.  This 
shows  that  a  considerable  number  of  their  holdings  must  have  been  of 
email  extent,  and  that  consequently  the  amount  of  capital  and  know- 
ledge requisite  for  the  full  developpient  of  the  powers  of  the  soil  was 
not  applied  to  it.  The  proportion  of  labourers  required  for  the  efficient 
cultivation  of  a  given  extent  of  land  must  of  course  vary  with  local  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is 
applied.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  good  practical  authority,  that  "  three 
labourers  to  100  acres  are  a  full  complement,"  but  that  many  persons 
whose  means  are  circumscribed  do  not  employ  more  than  two  labourers 
for  tilling  that  extent  of  land. 

In  Scotland,  where,  within  the  experience  of  the  present  generation, 
the  most  marked  improvement  has  been  effected  in  agriculture,  the  evil 
just  pointed  out  still  exists  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  in  England. 
In  1831,  of  79,853  males,  20  years  of  age,  occupiers  of  the  soil, 
53,966,  being  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  number,  did  not  employ 
labourers,  while  the  25,887  who  did  not  depend  wholly  upon  the  labour 
of  their  own  hands  for  tilling  the  land,  gave  employment  to  no  more 
than  87,292  labourers,  being  only  34  labourers  to  each  holding.  In 
Ireland,  the  system  of  parcelling  out  the  land  to  numerous  cottiers, 
whose  scanty  means  do  not  enable  them  to  grow  more  than  suffices  for 
their  own  consumption,  while  the  stipulated  rent  is  frequently  paid  by 
labour  and  not  in  money,  prevails  to  an  extent  which  renders  it  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  misery  to  that  country.  Out  of  108,608  males,  20 
years  old,  occupying  land  in  Ireland  in  1831,  more  than  three-fourths 
(87,819)  came  under  the  class  just  described.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  few  farmers  who  employ  the  labour  of  others  do  so  to  a  greater 
extent  on  the  average,  than  English  farmers,  the  proportion  being 
7^  labourers  to  each  farmer. 

The  distinction  drawn  in  1831  between  the  occupiers  of  land  who  do 
and  tho^  who  do  not  employ  laboiu^rs  was  not  made  at  either  previous 
census,  so  that  we  have  no  means  of  judging  by  such  an  indication  of 
the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
tendency  of  late  years — at  least  in  England  and  Scotland — has  been  to 
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enlarge  the  size  of  farms,  and  to  place  them  under  the  charge  of  men 
possessed  of  capital,  who  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  instruction  beyond 
that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  fiuiners  in  those  days,  the  departure  of 
which  is  deplored  by  the  poet, 

''When  every  rood  of  ground  maintain'd  ito  man.*' 

By  the  employment  of  means  such  as  have  here  been  indicated,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  for  a  much  longer  period  than  twenty  years,  'the 
soil  of  these  islands  will  continue  to  yield  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  when  at  length  the  increase  of'  population 
shall  have  passed  the  utmost  limit  of  production,  there  can  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  we  shall  still  obtain,  in  full  sufficiency,  the  food  that  we 
shall  require.  The  limited  extent  of  cultivable  land  necessarily  limits 
also  the  number  of  labourers  employed  upon  it ;  the  additional  hands 
will  consequently  have  to  betake  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of 
articles  desired  in  other  countries,  where  a  different  order  of  things  will 
exist,  and  those  hands,  while  there  exists  no  obstacle  to  the  admission 
of  foreign  grain,  will  be  as  effectually  engaged  in  producing  food,  when 
employed  in  the  cotton-mills  of  Lancashire,  and  the  iron-mines  of 
Yorkshire  and  Staffordshire,  as  if  their  industry  were  applied  directly  to 
tlie  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  meadows  and  pastures  of  the  United  King- 
dom amount  to  27,000,000  of  acres,  or  about  three-fifths  of  the  land 
tiitherto  brought  under  cultivation.  The  whole  of  this  meadow  and 
pasture  land,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  required  for  the  production 
of  fodder  and  pasturage  for  horses  used  for  pleasure  or  for  trading 
purposes,  is  used  equally  with  arable  land  for  the  production  of  human 
food. 

A  very  general  opinion  now  prevails,  that  by  means  of  the  extension 
of  railroads  throughout  the  country,  a  large  proportion  of  the  pasture 
land  here  spoken  of,  as  well  as  that  important  portion  of  the  arable  land 
which  at  present  is  employed  in  raising  grain  for  horses,  will  be  rendered 
more  directly  available  than  at  present  for  the  service  of  man.  It  is 
said  that  the  successful  establishment  of  the  railroad  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  a  distance  of  little  more  than  30  miles,  has  had  the 
effect  of  dismissing  from  that  particular  employment  1000  horses.  The 
great  extent  and  peculiar  nature  of  the  traffic  between  the  two  towns 
liere  mentioned  will  not  justify  the  expectation  of  a  similar  saving 
through  the  establishment,  in  other  quarters,  of  railroads  of  the  like 
extent ;  but  the  saving  from  this  source  might  certauily  be  productive 
of  some  effect,  in  placing  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance,  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case,  the  time  when  the  United  Kingdom  will  cease  to 
produce  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  convince  ourselves  of  this,  to  adopt  any  of 
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the  extravagant  calculations  which  have  been  offered  upon  the  subject. 
The  tendency  towards  exaggeration  in  the  estimate  of  prospective  ad- 
vantage is  at  all  times  great,  and  it  appears  to  amount  almost  to  a 
moral  necessity  that  projectors  should  deceive  themselve**  upon  such 
pw»iiit8.  Against  the  effects  of  such  exaggerations  proceeding  from 
persons  of  that  class,  the  public  mind  is  usually  pretty  well  preserved, 
but  the  mischief  becomes  of  a  more  serious  nature  when  extravagant 
estimates  are  advanced  and  supported  by  such  a  body  as  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  members  of  which  are  called  upon  to 
form  a  calm  and  reasonable  judgment  on  the  testimony  brought  before 
them  by  interested  or  over-sanguine  parties,  while  their  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  submitted  to  their  investigation  ought  to  be  such  as  should 
at  least  preserve  them  from  the  adoption  and  advocacy  of  any  very 
glaring  absurdities.  In  a  Report  presented  by  a  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  railroads,  it  is  giavely  stated  that  the 
effect  of  constructing  railroads  between  the  principal  towns  of  thfe 
kingdom,  would  be  to  render  unnecessary  no  fewer  than  a  million  of 
horses.*  A  very  slight  examination  of  the  documents  bearing  upon 
this  question,  within  their  reach,  would  have  sufficed  to  i)reserve  the 
Committee  from  hazarding  so  extravagant  an  assertion.  The  extent  of 
turn|>ike-roads  in  Great  Britain,  as  they  existed  in  1829,  amounted  to 
24,541  miles;  and  if  the  whole  of  these  roads  were  converted  into 
railroads,  and  the  traffic  upon  every  part  of  them  were  fully  equal  to 
that  already  mentioned  as  the  estimate  for  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester line,  the  number  of  horses  that  would  by  such  means  be  ren- 
dered superfluous  would  amount  to  only  785,312.  It  would  be  greatly 
beyond  the  mark  to  estimate  the  saving  at  one-fourth  of  this  number,  or 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  million  stated  in  the  Committee's  Report. 
But  much  more  direct  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  Committee's 
estimate  were  at  hand,  furnished  by  detailed  returns  made  from  the  Tax 
Office  of  the  number  of  horses  in  respect  of  which  assessed  duties  were 
charged  in  1832,  and  which,  including  horses  used  in  trade  and  that 
description  of  farm  horses  not  wholly  used  in  husbandry,  upon  which 
the  duty  is  still  retained  (124,076),  amounted  to  no  more  than  340,678. 
However  much  the  railroad  system  may  be  extended,  it  is  certain  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  these  animals  must  still  be  kept.  Nearly  all 
those  employed  for  pleasure,  and  for  the  internal  trade  of  towns,  as  well 
as  the  whole  of  those  used  on  farms,  would  be  continued. 

A  further  examination  of  the  returns  made  by  the  Tax  Office  proves 
that  the  anticipation  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 

*  In  many  cases  where  railroads  have  been  opened,  it  has  been  found  that,  although  the 
use  of  horses  has  been  discontinued  upon  the  direct  line,  the  increased  traffic  has  made  it 
necessary  to  employ,  for  bringing  travellers  to  the  railroad,  at  least  as  great  a  number  of 
bones  m  had  been  displaced. 
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not  hitherto  been  realized-  In  1823,  the  firet  year  following  the  ri'peal 
of  the  duty  on  horses  used  in  husbandry,  and  when  the  railway  system 
had  no  existence,  the  number  of  all  kinds  of  horses  cliargeable  with 
duty  was  305,275,  whereas  in  the  latest  year  to  which  the  statements 
reach  (1848-9)  the  number  chargeable  was  317,319,  a  result  which 
completely  refutes  the  notion  of  any  serious  diminution  in  tbe  number  of 
borees  employed  by  reason  of  the  opening  of  railroads. 

There  are  not  any  documents  from  which  the  number  of  horses  kept 
in  this  country  can  be  ascertained.  The  elements  for  such  a  computa- 
tion, which  never  were  very  complete,  have  of  late  years  been  rendered 
much  less  so,  through  the  repeal  of  tbe  taxes  levied  upon  horses  used 
for  various  employments.  These  taxes  having  existed  up  to  1822,  a 
statement  is  here  given  of  the  number  of  each  description  of  horses 
charged  to  tbe  duty  in  1821,  with  the  numbers  for  some  recent  years, 
of  horses  in  respect  of  which  the  tax  is  continued : — 
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1,161.431, 

3ia.56'J    331,35.1  '317,31s 

It  appears  from  this  table,  that  of  the  horses  liable  to  duty  there  are 
not  more  than  180,000,  out  of  which  Ihe  saving  contemplated  by  the 
Committee  can  be  made.  But  the  returns  from  tlie  Tax  Office  do  not 
■ncinde  bones  used  in  posting,  in  slage-coacbes,  mail-coaches,  or 
backney-coachea.     The  duties  paid  by  the  owners  of  these  animals  are 
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collected  by  a  different  department  of  the  revenue,  and  the  duty  being 
calculated  upon  the  amount  of  work  performed,  no  return  is  made  of 
the  number  of  horses  kept  by  each  employer.  In  Middleton  s  "  Survey 
of  Middlesex,"  the  number  of  such  horses  was  estimated  at  100,000  for 
the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  ;  Mr.  M'Culloch  states,  as  the  result 
of  more  recent  inquiries,  that  "  if  the  number  of  such  horses  in  Great 
Britain  is  now  estimated  at  125,000,  we  shall  be  decidedly  beyond  the 
mark." 
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CHAFfER  11. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Woven,  flee  Fabrics. 

Hanafkcturing  skill  of  England — ^Its  political  consequences  daring  the  last  war— Intro- 
duction of  woollen  manufacture — Prohibition  to  export  English  wool — Removal  of 
prohibition^  and  its  consequences— Woollen  goods  exported — Number  of  Woollen 
Factories — Foreign  wool  imported — Proditction  of  wool  in  England  in  1800,  1828,  and 
1844 — Stuff  trade — Cotton  manufacture — Cotton  imported  since  1800 — Cotton  goods 
exported  since  1820— Decreasing  cost  of  yam — Advantages  of  power-looms — Cost 
of  weaving — Number  of  power-looms — Hand-loom  weavers — Labour  employed  in 
spinning  and  weaving  ikctories— Diminished  proportion  required  to  produce  equal 
effects — Increased  proportion  of  power-weaving— Progressive  extension  of  cotton 
factories — Power-looms  in  various  manufactures — Cotton-printing — Effect  of  removing 
duty  on  printed  goods — Hosiery — Bobbin-net — Extent  and  value  of  cotton  manufactures 
in  1833— Silk  manufacture — Its  progress  during  and  since  prohibition — Export  of  silk 
goods — Distribution  of  silk  factories,  and  number  of  persons  employed  in  1835  and 
183J — Effect  of  high  duties  in  promoting  smuggling— linen  manufacture- Quantities 
exported — Flax-spinning — Prices  of  yam  and  canvas  at  different  periods— Wages — 
Improvements  in  spinning— Importations  of  flax — Distribution  of  flax  factories,  and 
numbor  of  persons  employed  in  1835  and  1839. 

EngIiAND  has  long  stood  pre-eminent  for  the  skill  of  its  inhabitants  in 
manufactures  of  various  kinds.  But  for  that  skill,  and  the  extraordinary 
degree  of  development  which  it  has  experienced  during  the  past  half 
century,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  that  this  country  could  have 
made  the  financial  efforts  which  enabled  us  to  carry  on  the  long,  and, 
beyond  all  precedent,  the  expensive  war  of  the  French  Revolution.  It 
has  been  a  common  assertion  with  a  very  powerful  class  in  the  com- 
munity, that  the  extraordinary  efforts  here  alluded  to  were  principally, 
if  not  entirely,  made  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil. 
This  position  can  only  be  rendered  tenable  by  showing  that  the  condi- 
tion of  those  proprietors  during  the  war  was  one  of  privation  and 
sacrifice,  whereas  it  is  notorious  that  the  direct  Contrary  of  such  a  state 
of  thingi  was  experienced ;  that  through  the  enhanced  prices  of  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  rents  were  more  than  doubled ;  and 
that  the  landlords  were  then  enabled  to  assume  a  scale  of  expensive 
living,  to  continue  which,  after  the  return  of  a  more  natural  order  of 
things,  they  bad  recourse  to  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  food, 
wbicb  were  long  felt  as  an  injury  by  all  other  classes,  although  tliey 
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may  not  have  been  equally  successful  in  perpetuating  high  rents  and 
prices. 

It  is  to  the  spinning-jenny  and  the  steam-engine  that  we  must  look 
as  having  been  the  true  moving  powers  of  our  fleets  and  armies,  and 
the  chief  support  also  of  a  long-continued  agricultural  prosperity. 
The  views  developed  in  the  preceding  pages  go  far  to  show  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  effects  of  these  powerful  agents  in  providing  employment 
for  a  large  proportion  of  our  rapidly  increasing  population,  that  the 
system  under  which  the  introduction  of  human  food  into  this  country  was 
regulated  or  restricted,  was  capable  of  producing,  in  any  degree,  that 
higher  scale  of  prices,  as  compared  with  other  countries,  which  the 
agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  received  for  their  produce.  Restore  to 
their  former  proportions  tlie  numbers  of  the  people  who  live  by  agri- 
cultural employments,  and  of  those  who  live  by  manufacturing  industry, 
while  at  the  same  time  you  retain  the  increased  productiveness  of  the 
soil,  and  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  prices  of  farming  produce 
would  fall  at  least  to  the  level  of  the  prices  of  surrounding  countries. 
So  long  as  the  disproportion  of  the  two  classes  is  maintained  at  its 
present  rate,  it  is  probable  that  England  will  continue  a  non-exporting 
country  in  regard  to  provisions,  and  that  the  prices  of  food,  while  even 
the  utmost  freedom  of  importation  is  allowed,  will  always  be  greater  here 
than  in  neighbouring  kingdoms,  by  all  the  cost  of  transport,  enhanced 
by  the  ordinary  profits  of  trade. 

The  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  this  country  by  the  Romans ;  but  the  tradition  is  not  confirmed  by 
any  certain  records.  There  is  no  doubt  that  broad-cloths  were  made 
in  England  as  e^ly  as  the  close  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  5  but  the  Flemings  were  at  that  time  far  more 
advanced  in  the  art  than  our  countrymen,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  cloths  then,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  worn  in  this  country, 
were  made  in  Flanders  from  wool,  the  produce  of  English  flocks. 

From  a  very  early  period  the  woollen  manufacture  has  been  an 
object  of  the  especial  protection  of  the  English  government  Originally, 
indeed,  the  freest  exportation  of  British  wool  was  allowed ;  but  in 
1660  it  was  strictly  prohibited,  and  this  law  remained  in  force  until 
1825.  The  prohibition  was  grounded  upon  the  belief  that  the  long- 
staple  or  combing-wool  of  England  is  superior  for  some  manufactiu'ing 
purposes  to  that  of  any  other  country,  and  that  by  keeping  the  raw 
material  at  home  we  should  secure  to  oui*selves  the  exclusive  manu- 
facture of  certain  fabrics.  The  mistaken  policy  of  this  selfish  system  has 
been  rendered  fully  apparent  since  its  abandonment.  No  sooner  were 
the  French  manufacturers  able  to  procure  the  combing  wool  of  England, 
than  they  set  their  ingenuity  at  work  to  profit  fully  from  the  coircession, 
imd  produced  new  stufls  from  English  wool  superior  to  any  that  we  had 
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ever  produced  in  this  country.  Thus  stimulated,  our  manufacturers 
also  applied  themselves  to  the  discovery  of  superior  processes,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years  have  produced  merinos  and  other  stuffs 
in  every  respect  equal  to  the  fabrics  of  France.  By  this  means  our 
stuff  manufacture  has  received  an  important  impetus.  In  the  five  years 
from  1820  to  1824,  while  the  prohibition  to  export  English  wool  wa^ 
still  in  force,  the  average  annual  shipments  of  that  description  of  wooIIcl 
goods  amounted  to  1,064,441  pieces.  In  the  five  years  following,  during 
which  the  removal  of  the  restriction  occurred,  the  average  annual  export 
of  such  goods  amounted  to  1,228,239  pieces ;  and  in  the  next  quin- 
quennial period,  from  1830  to  1834,  the  average  rose  to  1,505,993 
pieces ;  between  1835  and  1839,  the  average  export  was  1,429,057 
pieces ;  and  during  the  five  years,  1840  to  1844,  it  reached  2,128,212 
pieces,  being  exactly  double  the  quantity  exported  during  the  last  five 
years  in  which  the  prohibition  existed :  tlius  furnishing  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  those  persons  who  predicted,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  a 
departure  from  a  restrictive  policy,  the  absolute  ruin  of  that  branch  of 
our  export  trade.  In  1337,  with  the  intention  of  insuring  to  the  manu- 
facturers the  full  advantage  of  the  home  market,  an  Act  was  passed 
forbidding  any  one  to  wear  clotlis  of  foreign  manufacture  ;  but  this  law, 
which  was  never  very  strictly  enforced,  was  soon  after  repealed. 

The  value  of  woollen  goods  exported  from  England  in  1700  was 
about  3,000,000/.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  not- 
withstanding the  great  extent  to  which  articles  made  of  cottcm  had  in 
the  intermediate  time  been  substituted  for  woollen  clothing,  the  value 
of  our  exports  of  woollen  goods  amounted  to  about  double  that  sum. 
We  have  not  any  record  of  the  quantity  of  goods  exported  at  these 
periods,  but  as  the  price  of  wool  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  was 
more  than  double  what  it  had  been  at  the  beginning,  it  is  probable  that 
the  number  of  yards  and  pieces  sent  away  was  not  much,  if  at  all, 
greater  at  the  later  than  it  had  been  at  the  earlier  period.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  table  that  the  value  of  our  exports  of  woollens 
has  not  become  greater  since  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  but  owing 
to  the  diminished  price  of  wool,  and  the  great  economy  that  has  been 
attained  in  various  manufacturing  processes,  the  quantities  have,  on  the 
whole,  considerably  increased.  The  largest  export,  in  point  of  value, 
that  ever  took  place,  occurred  in  the  year  1815,  when,  owing  to  the 
interruption  of  intercourse  with  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
two  preceding  years,  the  quantities  sent  to  that  country  were  unusually 
great  The  number  of  pieces  exported  to  all  parts  in  that  year  was 
1,482,643,  the  number  of  yards  12,173,515,  and  the  total  value 
9,381,426/.,  of  which  4,378,195/.' was  sent  to  the  United  States. 
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An  Account  cf  the  QuantUiet  cf  British  Sheep  and  Lambi  Wool  and  WooUen  Yam  Exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Year  1849 ;  ^aee^ing  the  Countries  to  which  they  were  sent. 


COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH  EXPORTED. 


British  Sheep 

and 
LunU'  Wool. 


KtlSSlA .       • 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark , • 

Prussia     k 

Germany 

HolUnd 

Belgium 

France 

Portugal,  Azores,  and  Madeira 

Spain  and  the  Canaries 

Gibraltar 

lUly 

Malta 

Turkey 

Western  Coast  of  Africa 

Cape  of  Grood  Hope 

East  Indies  and  China 

British  Settlements  in  Australia 

British  Colonies  in  North  America . 

British  West  Indies      • 

Foreign  West  Indies 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico  and  States  of  South  America    ...... 

The  Channel  Islands 

Total     .     .     . 


lb«. 


248 


17,136 

610,486 

2,066, 131 

8,482,812 


5,600 
627 


20 
56 
60 


17,210 
56 


11,200,472 


Briltih  Woolira  nnd 

Wor«i«d  Yarn 

(IncludiMg  Ynra  of 

Wool  or  WnrMrd* 

mixod  with  other 

Malarmla). 


lbs. 

1,125,032 

10,002 

8,317 

17,328 

965 

5,549,621 

2,305,513 

2,012,240 

304,959 

5,903 

33,507 

3,488 

157,200 

205 

500 

170 

50 

3,803 

2,103 

21,130 

300 

566 

168,485 

6,186 

40,447 


11,773,020 


An  Account  cfthe  Quetntlties  cf  Wool  of  the  Alpaca  and  Uctma  TVihe  Imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  Year  1849 ;  and  ijfthe  Quantities  Re-exported  during  the  same  Period^  and  the 
Ckmntries  to  which  they  were  sent, 

lbs. 
Quantities  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom    .     .       ]  ,655,300 

Quantities  Re-exported : —  lbs.       

To  Belgifum 85,898 

„  France 855 

„  Sweden     ...,..,...     a3,439 

„  Ilaase  Towns 5,890 

126,082 


An  Account  (f  the  Quantity  qf  Mohahr  (or  <2oati  Wool)  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  Year  1849 ;  and  of  the  Quantity  Re-exported  during  the  same  period,  and  the  Countries  to 

which  they  were  sent. 

lbs. 
Quantities  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom      .     •    2,536,033 

Quantities  Re-exported : —  lbs.       

To  Russia .     «     .     .  670 

„  Holland ,     21,340 

yj  Belgium ,     .    31,679 

„  France ^     .     .     .     .     25,976 

„  United  SUtes  of  America  .     .     .     .     50,480 

130,145 
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i;.„u..i.          «-.w 

Smll.nd        •    [rtl.nd. 

u=i..a  Kingd™. 

Wooden  Mllla— 

At  work       .      .      . 

1,023 

150 

113 

31 

1, 

■23 

Vora'wf^ilto— ' 

11 

5 

7 

JO 

At  work      .     .     . 

4)6 

.16 

Empty    .... 

^ 

E. 

H.P. 

E. 

H.P. 

K. 

H.P. 

£. 

H.P 

E. 

I..K 

-WooDeu  .... 

558 

0.B2T 

4 

Bi 

37 

624 

.^ 

58 

601 

16,535 

3» 

281 

5,863 

WooHcD.     .      .      . 

T79 

8,884 

.W 

m 

116 

,198 

33 

ta 

1,093 

9,092 

Woritwi      .     .     . 

)15 

1,313 

115 

1,313 

p,„„„. 

M. 

F. 

u. 

F. 

U. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

V. 

t 

IHi 

34 

t;* 

656 

frl 

4.'1 

43 

50 

903 

74a 

13  „  14      „ 

3,5T.^ 

a,720 

17!t 

irs 

383 

fi23 

36     36 

4,K3 

3,3.« 

1,655 

i:o 

aT  :  58 

2,668 

a,i»3 

1,640 

1,329 

•W 

nt 

121 

Vll 

I'l 

M 

1,6.^4 

16  „  IT      „ 

i-iia 

IT  „  18      „ 

IWH 

16 

SI 

1,006 

1,032 

»ai 

K! 

15 

67 

asB 

H 

47 

1,157 

T63 

6T3 

i;i 

MS 

Ifl 

« 

45 

IIKI 

111 

«1 

858 

692 

ai  and  upwatdi  . 

13,752 

5,814 

|3W 

m 

1,452 

561 

t56 

aoT 

16,000 

6,683 

Total     .     . 

£9,135 

IT.KOS 

IK* 

477 

1,U8 

2.5« 

B20 

sio 

33.259 

21,520 

417 

321 

417 

503 

6T0 

la  „  IS      H 

GOT 

936 

60T 

M36 

13  „  U      „ 

H  „  IS      „        . 

1,465 

1,010 

2,575 
2IMi 

1,465 

i,aw 

2,5T5 

8,023 

647 

2,023 

16  „  IT       „        . 

17  „  18      „ 

380 
Ml 

1,634 

331 

1,T41 

IB  „  19      „        . 

13a 

1,364 

167 

1.750 
1,364 

1,224 

:.,8W- 

3.577 

5,854 

ToU     .      . 

B,G93  33,939 

..  .  B,6U3|  2a,y3'J 

ud   Woreted    F«. 

17,828    40,8*4 

956 

477 

3,548 

1,528 

620   610 

41,952 

44,459 

5,0T6 

1,230 

86 

,411 

It  IB  not  possible  to  measure  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  manu- 
fecture  by  means  of  the  export  trade,  which  is  of  far  less  magnitude 
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than  the  home  demand  ;  nor  can  we  arrive  at  any  precise  estimate 
from  the  quantities  of  the  raw  material  which  have  heen  procured  from 
abroad,  since  foreign  wool  has  always  formed  an  uncertain  proportion  of 
the  material  used  for  our  cloth  manufactures.  Neither  does  the  growth 
of  the  population  of  particular  towns  and  districts  always  furnish  a 
certain  criterion  for  forming  a  judgment  upon  the  subject,  because  the 
manufacture,  which  was  at  first  spread  about  in  a  great  many  diffi^rent 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  has  at  difierent  times  diminished  or  ceased  in 
some  places,  while  it  has  increased  in  others,  and  in  general  the  business 
has  been  carried  on  in  districts  where  other  branches  of  industry  have 
been  simultaneously  prosecuted;  so  that  it  is  not  possible  always  to 
determine  the  degree  in  which  the  increase  of  manufacturing  hands  is 
occasioned  by  one  particular  branch  or  by  another. 

The  total  number  of  woollen  factories  in  1^^39,  and  of  the  persons 
employed  in  them,  who  form,  however,  only  a  small  part  of  those 
engaged  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  are  shown  in  the  preceding  table, 
compiled  from  returns  made  by  the  Inspectors  of  Factories. 

The  total  number  of  woollen  and  worsted  factories  at  work  in  1835 
was  returned  by  the  Inspectors  as  being  1313,  showing  an  increase  of 
132,  or  10  per  cent,  in  foiu*  years.  The  total  number  of  persons 
employed  by  them  in  1835  was  71,274,  and  having  been  86,411  in 
1839,  the  increase  in  that  short  interval  was  15,137,  or  more  than 
20  per  cent 

We  have  not  any  detail  of  the  quantity  of  woollen  goods  exported 
earlier  than  1815,  and  without  such  data  the  simple  statement  of  value 
affords  no  precise  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  shipments  of  goods  pro- 
duced from  a  material,  the  qualities  of  which  are  so  various,  and  the 
prices  of  which  have  so  greatly  fluctuated.  There  is  not  any  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  number  of  sheep  kept  in  this  country  has  fallen  off  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  population  ;  but  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
believed  that  the  great  increase  of  town  population  has  caused  a  larger 
proportionate  consumption  of  mutton  than  formerly,  which  consumption 
has  been  met  through  the  introduction  of  the  turnip  husbandry ;  and  if 
there  be  any  foundation  for  such  belief,  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of 
wool  annually  furnished  by  our  own  flocks  must  have  increased,  while 
we  know  that  a  very  great  augmentation  of  our  imports  of  foreign  wool 
has  taken  place.  The  quantity  imported,  in  each  year  of  the  present 
century,  has  been  as  follows  : — 

Pounds. 
14,061,723 
24,749,570 
16,100,970 
9,775,605 
16,622,567 
19,058,080 
19,366,725 
22,564,485 


Yean. 

Pounds. 

Tears. 

Pounds. 

Tears. 

1801 

7,371,774 

1809 

6,758,954        < 

1817 

1802 

7,669,798 

1810 

10,914,137 

1818 

1803 

6,fc04,740 

1811 

4,732,782 

1819 

1804 

7,921,595 

1812 

6,983,575 

1820 

1805 

8,06J,7«3 

1813  records  destroved  bj  Hn. 

1821 

1806 

6,775,636 

1814 

15,492,311 

1822 

1807 

11,487,050 

1815 

13,640,375 

1823 

1803 

2,284,482 

1816 

7,517,886 

1824 

174 
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YMn. 

Poanda. 

Yean. 

Pounds. 

1825 

43,816,966 

1834 

46,455,232 

1826 

15,989,112 

1835 

42,172,532 

1827 

29,115,341 

1836 

64,23.1,977 

1828 

30,236,059 

ia37 

48,379,708 

1829 

21,516,649 

1838 

52,594,355 

1890 

32,305,314 

1839 

57,379,923 

1831 

31,652,029 

1840 

49,436,284 

1832 

28,142,489 

1841 

56,170,974 

1833 

38,046,087 

Yean. 

Pounds. 

1842 

45,881,63) 

1843 

49,243,0)3 

1844 

65,713,761 

1845 

76,813,855 

1846 

65,255,462 

1847 

62,592,5U8 

1848 

70,864,847 

1849 

76,768,647 

Ih  consequence  of  a  continual  depression  in  the  price  of  British  wool, 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed,  in  1828,  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  woollen  trade,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
evidence  on  the  subject  was  collected  on  that  occasion.  The  estimates 
offered  to  the  Committee  were  indeed  without  the  sanction  of  any  certain 
authority ;  but  as  their  general  accuracy  seems  to  have  been  acknow- 
ledged at  the  time  by  many  persons  practically  experienced  in  this 
branch  of  trade,  we  are  justified  in  availing  ourselves  of  them,  in  the 
absence  of  more  precise  data. 

On  that  occasion  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Luccock  was  produced, 
giving  the  estimated  numbers  of  sheep  kept  in  England  and  Wales  in 
the  year  1800,  and  distinguishing  the  long-woolled  from  the  short- woolled 
flocks.  According  to  this  statement  the  number  of  sheep  in  that  year 
a:uounted  to  19,007,607,  and  of  these  the  far  greater  proportion,  namely, 
14,8j4,299,  were  short-woolled  sheep.  The  quantity  of  wool  yielded 
by  these  animals  was  estimated  at  393,236  packs  of  240  pounds,  or 
94,376,640  pounds  in  all,  being  a  very  small  fraction  under  five  pounds 
for  each  fleece,  taking  one  with  another.  Mr.  Hubbard,  a  gentleman  of 
great  experience  in  the  wool  trade,  by  whom  Mr.  Luccock's  table  was 
brought  forward  in  1828,  then  expressed  his  belief  that  the  actual 
number  of  sheep  in  England  and  Wales  had  increased  one-fifth  since 
1800 ;  that  the  long-woolled  sheep  had  become  more  numerous  than  the 
bhort-woolled  ;  and  that  the  weight  of  the  fleece  had  so  much  increased, 
that,  one  with  another,  each  sheep  yielded  more  than  5  J  pounds  of 
wool. 

Assuming  these  estimates  to  be  correct,  it  appears  that  in  1800  the 
cjuantity  of  wool  available  for  manufacturing  purposes,  exclusive  of 
that  produced  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  was — 

Pack&  Pounds. 

From  flocks  in  England  and  Wales 393,236,  or  94,376,640 

Foreign  wool  imported 8,609,308 


Together 102,906,008 

If  between  1800  and  1828  the  number  of  sheep  had  increased  one- 
fifth,  it  is  probable  that  by  this  time  the  increase  has  at  least  reached 
to  one-third,  and  that  the  whole  number  in  England  and  Wales  now 
amounts  to  25,343,476.  Assuming  further,  that  the  average  weight  of 
each  fleece  is  further  increased  in  the  degree  estimated  by  Mr.  Hubbard, 
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the  whole  quantity  of  wool  now  applicable  to  manufacturing  purposes 
must  be — 

*  Pack*.  Pounds. 

From  flocks  in  England  and  Wales 607,187,  or  145,724,880 

Foreign  wool  imported,  1849 76,768,647 

Together 222,493,527 

Showing  an  increase  since  1800  of  more  than  115  per  cent 

During  this  interval  the  manufacture  has  increased  in  a  considerable 
degree  in  Yorkshire.  That  branch  of  it  which  depends  on  long  or 
combing  wool — of  which  the  quality  in  England  is  so  superior  to  that  of 
every  other  country,  that  we  may  be  said  to  possess  a  natural  monopoly 
of  it — is  chiefly  prosecuted  in  and  near  the  town  of  Bradford  in  that 
county.  The  extension  of  the  stuff  and  worsted  trade  of  this  country 
may  fairly  be  estimated  from  the  increase  of  the  population  in  the 
parish  of  Bradford,  which  is  stated  in  the  Government  returns  to  have 
been  as  under : — 

In  the  Tear  1801  29,704 

„            1811  36,358 

„            1821  52,954 

„            1831  76,996 

„            1841  105,257 

Since  1831,  the  town  of  Bradford  has  been  very  greatly  enlarged. 
In  one  year  alone  (1833),  700  new  houses  were  built  and  occupied,  and 
the  number  of  factories  has  been  increased  in  proportion. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  the  manufacture  of 
bombazeens  at  Norwich  suffered  a  very  great  depression,  which  was 
shown  by  the  trifling  increase  in  the  population  between  1801  and 
1811.  After  the  latter  year  this  branch  of  trade  recovered  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  with  its  prosperity  the  population  experienced 
a  rapid  increase,  the  difference  in  numbers  between  1811  and  1821 
having  been  38  per  cent.,  and  between  1821  and  1831,  21 J  per  cent. 
The  increase  between  1831  and  1841  amounted  to  little  more  than  3j^ 
per  cent.  For  reasons  already  given,  this  method  of  showing  the 
extension  of  other  branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture  is  not  equally 
available  ;  but  when  it  is  seen,  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
the  population  of  the  principal  clothing  towns  in  Yorkshire  has  been 
far  more  than  doubled,  this  fact  must  be  taken  as  a  strong  corroboration 
of  the  opinion  already  expressed  as  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
manufacture. 

1801  1841 

Population  of         Halifax    .     .    .        63,434  130,743 

„  Haddersfiold     .        14,848  38,454 

„  Leeds  ....        53,162  152,054 

„  Rochdale  .    .     .        39,766  84,718 

171,210        405,969 
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The  increase  in  the  population  of  the  whole  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
the  chief  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  England,  was,  between 
1801  and  1841,  from  563,953,  to  1,154,101,  or  l04  per  cent. 

In  the  interval  between  the  periods  here  contrasted  the  woollen 
manufacture  has  undergone  various  changes.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
these  changes  has  resulted  from  improvements  in  the  breed  of  English 
sheep,  in  wliich  it  has  been  more  the  object  to  obtain  a  greater  weight 
of  carcass  than  to  improve  or  preserve  the  quality  of  the  wool.  The 
fleece,  as  we  have  seen,  has  become  heavier,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
wool  of  the  short-wooUed  sheep  is  coarser ;  and  for  the  production  of 
cloth  of  similar  quality  to  that  which  tliirty  years  ago  was  produced 
wholly  from  British  wool,  it  is  now  necessary  to  use  an  admixture  of 
imported  wool.  This  remark  applies  to  South  Down  sheep,  the  wool  of 
which  is  used  for  baizes,  flannel,  blanketing,  druggets,  and  low-priced 
cloths.  The  proportion  of  these  sheep,  however,  has  much  diminished 
relatively  to  the  number  of  sheep  yielding  long  or  combing-wool,  and 
which  is  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  stufis  and  worsted  fabrics,  a 
branch  of  business  which  has  taken  a  very  important  stride,  and  is  still 
increasing  in  a  very  rapid  manner. 

A  curious  trade  has  of  late  years  been  introduced,  that  of  importing 
foreign  woollen  rags  into  England  for  the  purpose  of  re-manufacture. 
These  are  assorted,  torn  up,  and  mixed  with  English,  or  more  commonly 
with  Scotch  wool  of  low  quality,  and  inferior  cloth  is  made  from  the 
mixture  at  a  price  sufficiently  moderate  to  command  a  sale  for  exportation. 

By  this  means  a  market  is  obtained  for  wool  of  a  very  low  quality, 
which  might  otherwise  be  left  on  the  hands  of  the  growers. 
*  The  best  blankets  are  made  from  unmixed  British  wool,  and  this  trade 
has  experienced  a  very  great  increase.  The  town  and  parish  of 
Dewsbury,  at  which  carpets  are  made,  has  increased  in  population, 
between  1801  and  1841,  from  11,752  to  23,806,  or  102  per  cent 

The  great  and  continually  increasing  cheapness  of  cotton  manu- 
factured goods  has  caused  them  in  a  great  degree  to  supersede  the 
lower  qualities  of  woollen  cloths  among  the  labouring  population  of 
England ;  and  as  we  arc  less  able  to  rival  continental  manufacturers  of 
woollens  than  to  maintain  our  superiority  in  the  spinning  and  weaving 
of  cotton,  it  is  not  probable  that,  unless  new  markets  shall  be  opened, 
any  very  rapid  extension  will  in  future  be  given  to  our  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloths.  As  regards  worsted  and  stufi^  goods  the  case  is  difibrent ; 
and  it  has  of  late  been  an  increasingly  prevailing  opinion  among  the 
more  intelligent  persons  engaged  in  that  branch,  that  our  present  amount 
of  trade  in  those  goods  is  trifling  compared  to  what  it  is  likely  to  become 
hereafter. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  cotton  manufactiu*e  in  Great  Britain 
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form  perbape  the  most  extraordinary  page  in  the  annals  of  human 
industry.  It  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  trace  its  early  growth, 
or  to  describe  the  mechanical  inventions  by  means  of  which  it  has  come 
to  exercise  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  describe,  by  their  effects,  the  gigantic 
strides  which  have  been  made  in  the  cotton  manufacture  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  referring  those  persons  who  wish  for  earlier  or 
more  detailed  accounts  to  the  Memoir  of  Mr.  Kennedy,*  the  History  of 
Mr.  Baines,!  and  the  Essay  of  Dr.  Ure.J 

In  the  year  1800,  the  quantity  of  cotton  imported  for  use  into  the 
United  Kingdom  was  56,010,732  pounds,  'having  been  only  31,447,605 
poimds  in  1790,  and  17,992,882  pounds  in  1785  The  total  value  of 
manufactured  cotton  goods  exported  in  1800  was,  5,406,501/.,  having 
been  1,662,369/.  in  1790.  At  the  earliest  of  these  two  dates,  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright's  inventions  had  very  recently  been  thrown  open  to 
the  public  by  the  setting  aside  of  his  patent  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  The  first  steam-engine  constructed  for  a  cotton-mill  was  made 
by  Mr.  Watt  in  1785,  and  put  to  use  at  Papplewick  in  Nottinghamshire ; 
it  was  foiu*  years  later  that  the  application  of  steam  power  to  the  same 
purpose  was  first  made  in  Manchester.  In  the  year  1800,  the  number 
of  such  engines  in  that  town  had  increased  to  32,  the  aggregate  power 
of  which  was  estimated  as  equal  to  the  labour  of  430  horses.  This 
increase  shows  that  a  great  impulse  had  been  given  to  the  manufacture, 
which  already  was  considered  to  be  a  thing  of  great  national  importance. 
If,  however,  we  measiu*e  its  amount  at  that  time  in  comparison  with 
the  extension  which  it  has  since  received,  the  cotton  trade  of  1800 
dwindles  into  insignificance.  At  that  time  the  application  of  the  im* 
proved  machinery  was  confined  to  the  production  of  yarn ;  for  although 
Dr.  Cartwright's  power-loom  was  invented  as  early  as  1787,  the  first 
practical  application  of  his  machine  was  not  made  until  1801,  when  a 
weaving  factory  was  erected  by  Mr.  Monteith,  at  Pollockshaws,  near 
Glasgow,  and  furnished  with  200  self-acting  looms.  Nor  was  it  until 
after  several  years  had  elapsed,  that  the  imperfections  and  difficulties 
attendant  upon  this  new  speculation  were  overcome,  and  that  this 
interesting  invention  was  rendered  a  profitable  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  that  enterprising  gentleman. 

Tlie  progress  of  the  manufacture  since  that  time  may  be  seen  by 
inspection  of  the  following  table,  in  which  are  stated  the  quantity  of 
cotton  annually  worked  up  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  value  of  that  part  of 
the  resulting  manufactured  goods  which  was  exported : — 


*  P»pcr  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Cotton  Trade,  in  Y oL  III.  of  the  Memoirs  of  tho 
Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.     1819. 
t  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  by  E.  Baincs,  Jan.,  Esq.     1835. 
I  The  Philosophy  of  Manufactures,  by  Dr.  Ure.    1835. 
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51,303,433 

5fi,615,l20 

52, an I, 231 

61,361,158 
58,878,163 
57,531,*"" 
78,713.303 
ll,%t.lI5 

es,ici,i77 

123,-01 ,ft» 
90,3m, 668 
ei,3»5,021 
50,966,000 
53,777,803 
9!,S2S,<)S1 
86,815,021 
1I6,757,SS6 
163,122,705 
183.116,851 
152,32^,633 
137, 401, MO 
143,138,127 
186,311,070 
111,038,713 
202,546,86'J 
162,88^,013 
819,801,3^ 
208,987,711 


2IU,0 


r.onj 


<9,616,G 

273.240.653 

359,412,463 

3^,683,976 

aoe,6os,4oi 

333,013,161 


312,000,377 
N»,lti,743 

137,0113,631 


473,9! 


1,400 


581,303, lat 
551,196,603 

679,063,621 
401  ,'J35, 543 
399,753,879 
639,000,371 

775,168,008 


8,767,517 
4,699,912 
6,516,748 
6,0',t3,787 


8,453,987 

8,aVl,526 
1.  WW,  369 


7,257,304 

7,3<I8,3U3 
B,186,*)0 
0,513,585 


0,597,123 

1,U7,726 
1,550,376 


lie  quantity  taken  for  consumption  prCTious  to  1820  has  been  found 
by  deducting  thL-  t|iiatitity  exported  from  the  quantity  iinpnrtcd  in  each 
year.  By  this  mutbotl,  although  the  quantity  stated  in  indiviilual  years 
may  not  be  con-cct,  as  the  stock  in  hand  at  the  end  of  each  year  will  of 
course  vary  from  the  stock  in  hand  at  the  beginning,  yet  by  taking  a 
series  of  years,  one  with  another,  the  quantities  may  be  reUed  on  as  being 
substantially  right.  From  1820  downwards,  the  quantities  stated  are 
those  actually  taken  by  the  manufacturers  in  the  course  of  each  year. 

The  circumstance  that  will  first  strike  any  person  who  consults  the 
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foregoing  table,  is  the  comparative  sluggishness  of  the  trade  from  the 
beginning  of  the  century  until  the  return  of  peace.  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  effect  of  the  general  adoption  of  Arkwright's  invention  for  spin- 
ning was  to  treble  the  manufacture  in  15  years.  At  this  point  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  stopped,  and  in  fact  the  quantity  of  raw  material 
manufactured  in  each  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  was  smaller  than 
that  consumed  in  1801.  No  sooner  had  peace  returned,  however,  than 
new  life  was  infused  into  the  trade.  In  five  years  the  quantity  of  cotton 
spun  was  trebled ;  in  another  five  years  it  was  four  times  what  it  had 
been  in  the  last  year  of  war ;  at  the  expiration  of  another  period  of 
equal  duration,  more  than  five  times  that  quantity  passed  through  the 
manufacturers'  hands,  and  the  same  rate  of  progression  has  been  since 
continued,  the  quantity  used  in  1835  having  been  fully  six  and  a  half 
times  greater  than  that  used  in  1813,  while  in  the  following  nine  years 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  two- thirds,  or  66  per  cent.,  uj)on  the 
quantity  of  1835,  so  that  our  manufacturers  hav^  worked  up  eleven 
times  the  quantity  spun  in  1813. 

The  progress  of  the  export  trade  in  cotton  goods  ha$  been  more 
regular  throughout  the  period  embraced  in  the  table.  Judging  from 
the  "  official  value,''  under  which  every  yard  or  pound  is  estimated  at 
an  unvarying  rate,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  these  goods  exported 
was  nearly  three  times  as  great  at  the  close  of  the  war  as  it  had  been  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century — a  fact  which  seems  to  prove  that  the 
capability  of  the  population  of  this  country  to  command  the  purchase  of 
this  the  cheapest  kind  of  clothing,  must  have  diminished,  the  increased 
exports  having  left  a  much  smaller  quantity  for  the  use  of  a  population 
increased  in  the  meanwhile  by  more  than  two  millions  of  souls. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  accounts  have  been  so  given  as  to 
show  the  actual  quantities  of  the  different  descriptions  of  cotton  goods 
exported.  The  following  statement  contains  the  summary  of  the  ship- 
ments in  each  year  from  1820  to  1849  :~See  page  180. 

If  the  first  and  last  lines  of  this  table  are  compared,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  while  the  number  of  yards  exported  in  1849  is  greater  b^  480  per 
cent,  than  the  number  exported  in  1820,  the  increase  in  the  declared 
value  is  only  42  per  cent ;  the  average  price  per  yard,  which  in  1830  was 
12jrf.,  having  fallen  in  1849  to  8id.  The  quantity  of  twist  exported 
has  increased  during  the  same  period  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  1,  while 
the  increase  in  the  declared  value  is  only  in  the  proportion  of  about  5  to  2. 
The  average  price  of  twist  in  1820  was  2s.  5irf.,  and  in  1849  was  little 
more  than  lOid.  per  pound.  If,  in  addition  to  these  values,  we  tako 
account  of  the  reduction  that  has  occurred  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton, 
we  may  be  enabled  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the  economy  which  has 
been  introduced  into  the  process  of  manufacture  during  the  last  30 
years,  and  be  besides  able  to  apportion  the  degrees  of  that  economy 
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which  appertUD  to  the  spiDning  and  to  the  weaving  branches  of  the 

owDii&i^nre  reapectiTely.     It  is  necessary,  however,  that  for  this  pur- 

MMm  tin  avwage  qualities  of  both  cloths  aod  twist  should  hare  been  the 
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"f\isonal)le  to  suppose  might  be  the 

•i-^,  and  the  quantities  shipped 

*-  appears  to  amouiit  to 

im,  so  far  as  the 
quantities  exported 

.vs : — 

.  y/  Cotton  Mnnufdctures,  and 
United  Kingdom^  in  each  year 


/• 


Twist  or 

Yam. 

d. 

15-346 

> 

14 •948 

j2 

U-U7J 

■;-.ii 

ir)^9S4 

•.•723 

16-3r)2 

7-01)4 

16-4:)i» 

7-048 

1 6^656 

6-501 

16- 137 

6*087 

15-5<J4 

6-041 

15-573 

. 

5-705 

14 -386 

.\ 

5-666 

14-ir»3 

VI 

5-061 

13-568 

■>■  \>:\ 

4-815 

13-3')4 

.1-187 

4-917 

12-107 

.{•417 

4-860 

12-365 

3-217 

4-7'.«6 

11-685 

3-573 

4-872 

11-889 

2-923 

4-19t> 

10-474 

2-854 

4-131 

10-762 

MtiMiient,  which  is  taken  from  Mr.  Dugald  Bannatyne's 
:nii  manufacture  inserted  in  the  "  Encyclopfudia  Britan- 
.  .1  very  striking  light  the  reduction  that  has  been  effected 
ill  the  cost  of  spinning. 

ri.if  of  Cuttom-yam,  100  hatiAs  to  titt  Ib.y  in  the  follow it^  yeara  : — 


..'-. 

f. 

d. 

Yean. 

».    d. 

i  '.-'* 

33 

0 

per  lb. 

1799 

10  11  per  lb. 

l>7 

as 

0 

»» 

1800 

9    5 

II 

1  :.-*.s 

35 

0 

n 

1801 

8    9 

II 

i:vj 

34 

0 

n 

1802 

8    4 

II 

17W 

30 

0 

n 

18(i3 

8    4 

II 

1791 

29 

9 

»i 

mn 

7  10 

19 

179-i 

16 

1 

»» 

18<»5 

7  10 

11 

1793 

15 

1 

»» 

1806 

7     2 

II 

1794 

15 

1 

n 

1S<>7 

6     9 

II 

1795» 

19 

0 

II 

Alter 

maiiy  lluctuations 

iu 

1796 

19 

0 

II 

18-29 

3    2 

II 

17J7 

19 

0 

» 

1832 

2  11 

II 

17J8t 

9 

10 

19 

•  Spuo  firom  Bourbon  cotton. 


t  Spun  from  Sea  laland  cotton. 
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The  variations  in  price  of  cotton-yam  of  various  degrees  of  fineness 
in  each  year,  from  1833  to  1844  have  been  as  follows  : — 


This  subject  has  had  furtlier  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  inquiries  of 
the  Factory  Commissioners,  from  whose  report  tlie  following  tables  have 
been  extracted : — 

Average  Price  (^  Cottot,  compared  with  Tvti^  at  different  Period*  durinff  the  praenl  Century ^ 


™„c„. 

pa  lb.' 

ptrlU. 

SSS. 

Diir.renM. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

From  I>oc.,  180!  to  Dec.,  1805 

13 

G 

3J-8 

35-9 

20-2 

„        „       1805 

„       1806 

36'I8 

25- 

»        ,.       1*06 

„       1807 

21 

54 

36-70 

25-78 

15-16 

„        „       1807 

„       1808 

24 

83 

24-61 

1317 

„        .,       1808 

„       laO'J 

41-91 

24-37 

15-08 

„      July,  1809 

2C 

73 

16-28 

„     Dm.,  1809 

JoJy,  1810 

90 

'J3 

40-79 

22-97 

19-86 

„      July,  1810 

,  Dec,  1810 

IH 

33' 51 

22  ■% 

18-76 

„      Dee..  ISIO 

Juty,  1811 

17 

96 

34-40 

23-0] 

16-44 

„      July,  1811 

Deo,  1811 

17 

43 

23-59 

n-28 

„      Dec,  tSIl 

July,  1812 

17 

29-72 

23-15 

11-91 

„      July,  IBia 

Dec,  1812 

18 

34 

29-09 

10-85 

„      Deo.,  1812 

July,  1813 

21 

75 

35-46 

25-22 

10-71 

„      July,  1813 

Dec,  1813 

12 

25-52 

9-96 

„      Deo.,  IB  13 

July,  18U 

33 

52 

46-92 

25-06 

13-40 

„     July,  lau 

Doc,  1814 

31 

67 

45-40 

26- 

13-73 

„      Dec.,  18U 

July,  1815 

25 

37-48 

23-65 

11-76 

„      July,  1815 

Doc,  1815 

26 

53* 

39-44 

25- 

11-91 

„      Dec,  1815 

July,  1816 

20 

47 

37-74 

25-1 

17-27 

„      July,  1816 

Dec,  1816 

73 

33-8 

35-3 

13-07 

„      Dec,  I  BIG 

July,  1817 

22 

3 

34-65 

„     July,  1817 

Dec,  1811 

20 

44 

33-B 

35-46 

13-16 

„      Dec.,  1817 

July,  1816 

46 

34-55 

25-6 

14-09 

„      July,  1818 

Dec,  1818 

21 

11-82 

.,      Dec,  1818 

July,  1819 

14 

49 

30-a5 

34-53 

16-36 

„      July,  181  a 

Dec,  1819 

13 

27-53 

24-95 

13-88 

„      Dec,  18ly 

July,  1820 

14 

44 

26-03 

25-70 

11-59 

„      July,  1B20 

Dec,  1820 

11 

62 

21-40 

25-18 

9-78 

;.      Dee,  1820 

July,  1821 

20-11 

„      July,  1821 

Deo.,  1821 

9 

91 

19-45 

25-. 53 

9-54 

„      Doe.,  isai 

July,  1B22 

23 

l'J-27 

25-. 54 

H.-(ll 

„      July,  1822 

Dec,  1822 

19-14 

25-6 

„      Dec,  1822 

July,  1823 

7 

25-6 

„      July,  1823 

Dec,  182.1 

8 

24 

IJ-Ki 

25-31 

11-31) 
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Average  Price  cf  Cottony  |fc. — continued. 


PERIODS. 


From  Dec, 
Jaly, 
Dec, 
July, 
Dec, 
July, 
Dec, 
July, 
Dec, 
July, 
Dec, 
July, 
Dec, 
July, 
Dec, 
July, 
Dec, 
July, 


>» 
>» 

n 
n 
»» 
n 
n 
n 
»> 
n 
n 
»» 
n 
w 
n 


1823  to  July, 

1824  „  Dec, 

1824  „  July, 

1825  „  Dec, 

1825  „  July, 

1826  „  Dec, 

1826  „  July, 

1827  „  Dec, 

1827  „  July, 

1828  „  Dec, 

1828  „  July, 

1829  „  Dec, 

1829  „  July, 

1830  „  Dec, 

1830  „  July, 
laSl  „  Dec, 

1831  „  July, 

1832  „  Dec, 


1824 
1824 
1825 
1825 
1826 
1826 
1827 
1827 
1828 
1828 
1829 
1829 
1830 
1830 
1831 
1831 
1832 
1832 


Cotton, 
per  lb. 

d. 

8-81 
8-78 

14- 

13-06 
7-6 


6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 


82 
95 
34 
26 
64 
23 
34 
01 
6-82 
6-65 
82 
97 
24 


6- 
6' 

7' 


Twirt 

Sold, 

per  lb. 

Average 
Nnmber. 

Diflference. 

d. 

d. 

19-41 

25-9 

10-6 

19-09 

26-1 

10-31 

22-34 

26-2 

8-26 

19-11 

29-1 

6-05 

16-5 

27-73 

8-9 

15-17 

30- 

8-35 

14-97 

30-95 

8-02 

14-77 

30' 

7-43 

13- 

27-41 

6-74 

13-3 

28-33 

6-66 

12-96 

28-23 

6-73 

13-43 

29*69 

7-09 

13-28 

27-85 

6-27 

12-72 

26-77 

5-90 

12-82 

28-58 

6-17 

12-37 

27-40 

5*55 

12-76 

29-43 

5-79 

12-61 

29-52 

5-37 

i 

%mpar€Uive  Cost  cf  Cotton  Yam  in  1812  and  1830. 

H«nk«  per  Dajr,  per 
Spindle. 

Price  of  Cotton  and 
Wute,  per  lb. 

Labour, 

per  lb. 

Cost  per  lb. 

No. 

1612 

1830 

1812 

1830 

1812 

1830 

1812 

1830 

s.   d. 

B.   d. 

i.   d. 

«.    d. 

9.   d. 

«.   d. 

40 

2- 

2-75 

1     6 

0    7 

1     0 

0     7;: 

2    6 

1     2f 

GO 

1-5 

2-5 

2    0 

0  10 

1     6 

1   a 

3    6 

1  i4 

80 

1*5 

2- 

2    2 

0  llj 

2    2 

1       7; 

4    4 

2    6f 

1(K) 

1-4 

1-8 

2    4 

1     1 

2  10 

2  i- 

5    2 

3    3j 

120 

1-25 

1-65 

2    6 

1     4 

a   6 

2    8 

6    0 

4    0 

ViO 

1- 

1-33 

2  10 

1     8 

6    6 

4  11 

9    4 

6     7    ' 

200 

•75 

•90 

3    4 

3    0 

16    8 

11     6 

20    0 

14    6 

250 

•5 

•5 

4    0 

3    8 

31     0 

24    6 

35    0 

28    2 

The  following  statement  of  the  advantages  gained  by  the  employment 
of  the  power-loom  is  given  by  Mr.  Baines,  on  the  authority  of  a  manu- 
facturer : — 

"  A  very  good  hand-weaver^  25  or  30  years  of  age,  will  weave  ttvo 
pieces,  of  9-8 ths  shirting  per  week,  each  twenty-four  yards  long,  con- 
taining 100  shoots  of  weft  in  an  inch ;  the  reed  of  the  cloth  being  a 
forty-four  Bolton  count,  and  the  warp  and  weft  forty  hanks  to  the 
pound. 

**  In  1823,  a  steam-loom  weaver^  about  15  years  of  age,  attending  two 
looms,  could  weave  neven  similar  pieces  in  a  week. 

"  In  1826,  a  steam-loom  weaver,  about  16  years  of  age,  attending  to 
four  looms,  could  weave  twelve  similar  pieces  in  a  week ;  some  could 
wesLve  Ji/teen  pieces. 

"  In  1833,  a  steam-loom  weaver,  from  15  to  20  years  of  age,  assisted 
by  a  girl  about  12  years  of  age,  attending  to  four  looms,  could  weave 
eigfiteen  similar  pieces  in  a  week  ;  some  can  weave  twenty  pieces. 
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The  progressive  improvements  thus  given  by  Mr.  Baines  have  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time ;  in  1845  a  steam-loom  weaver  about  15 
years  of  age,  attending  to  two  looms,  could  weave  11  pieces  of  the 
same  cloth  ;  and  a  steam-loom  weaver,  1 6  to  20  years  of  age,  assisted 
by  a  girl  about  14  years  of  age,  attending  to  four  looms,  could  weave 
22  similar  pieces  in  a  week. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  effect  which  these  successive  im- 
provements had  in  diminishing  the  price  of  cotton  cloths ;  the  same 
article — a  piece  of  calico  known  in  the  trade  as  72i — is  given  throughout. 


Prices 

Prices 

Selling  Priee 

Earnings 

nf  thi> 

• 

Prices 

Prices 

SelUng  Price 

Earnings 

of  the 

Weavers 

per  Week. 

Ybabs. 

paid  for 
Weaving. 

paid  for 
Cottons. 

of  72* 
Calieoes. 

Weavers 
per  Week. 

YlABS. 

paid  for 
Weaving. 

paid  for 
Cottons. 

of  7  22 
Oilicoes.; 

s.  d. 

s.   d. 

£.   «.     <f. 

«.     d. 

«.    d. 

8,     d. 

«.    d. 

8.     d. 

1814 

3    0 

2    6 

1     8    0 

1829 

1     4 

0    6 

8    9 

1815 

3    0 

1     8 

1     5    6 

1830 

1     4 

0    6 

8    3 

1816 

2     6 

1     8 

1     2    0 

14    0 

1831 

1     4 

0    6 

8    9 

12    0 

1817 

2    6 

1  10 

1    0    n 
1     1     ij 

1832 

1     4 

0    7 

8    0 

1818 

2    6 

1   10 

1833 

1     4 

0    9 

8    6 

1819 

2    0 

1     2 

17    8 

1834 

1     4 

0  10 

9    0 

1820 

2    0 

1     1 

15    ^ 

1835 

1     4 

0  10 

9    9 

12    6 

1821 

1     8 

0  11 

15    8f 

14    0 

1836 

1     4 

0    99 

10    0 

1822 

1     8 

0  10 

14    6l 

1837 

1    4 

0    7 

8    3 

1823 

1     8 

0  lOi 

14    5 

1838 

1    3 

0    7 

8    3 

11     0 

1824 

1     8 

0  io{ 

14    0 

1839 

1     3 

0    7\ 

8    0 

1 

14    0 

) 

1840 

1    3 

0    6 

7    3 

1825 

1     8 

1     2- 

to 

>13    0 

1841 

1     2^ 

0    6^ 

7    0 

9    9» 

1 

18    6 

J 

1842 

1     1 

0    54 

5    9 

1826 

1     6 

0    8 

10    6 

1843 

1     1 

0    4 

5    9 

1827 

1     6 

0    7* 

10    3 

1844 

1     \l 

0    4| 

6    9 

11     0 

1828 

1     4 

0    7 

10    2 

The  reductions  made  previously  to  the  time  embraced  by  the  fore- 
going table  are  shown  by  the  following  list,  which  was  given  in  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1812,  on  occasion  of  the  inquiry  then  made  into 
the  effects  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  issued  in  1808,  in  retaliation  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Napoleon. 

Price»  paid  for  TFeavinff  Tkoenty-four  Yardt  of  Cambric  at  Stocl^soHf  in  C/te^re, 


k'ears. 

t. 

Years. 

i. 

Years. 

t. 

1802 

25 

1806 

15 

1810 

12 

1803 

19 

1807 

13 

1811 

10 

1804 

15 

1808 

12 

1812 

10 

1805 

18 

1809 

13 

The  quantity  of  twenty- four  yards  above  stated  is  as  much  as  a  good 
workman  will  produce  of  this  description  of  cloth  in  a  week.  The  low 
wages  paid  for  making  the  same  in  the  latter  years,  when  every  article 
of  provisions  was  excessively  high  in  price,  and  when,  even  at  these 
insufficient  rates,  but  little  employment  was  to  be  had,  caused  great  and 
wide-spread  misery  among  the  manufacturing  population. 


*  Short  time,  and  gU  weeks  **  turn  out. 


n 
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The  following  statement  of  the  progress  of  the  power-loom  is  taken 
from  Mr.  Baines's  "  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufactilre :" — 

"  In  1813  there  were  not  more  than  2400  power-looms  in  nse ;  yet 
this  was  enough  to  alarm  the  hand-loom  weavers,  who,  attributing  to 
machinery  the  distress  caused  by  the  Orders  in  Council  and  the  Ameri- 
can war,  made  riotous  opposition  to  all  new  machines,  and  broke  the 
power-looms  set  up  at  West  Houghton,  Middleton,  and  other  places. 
Nevertheless,  the  great  value  of  the  power-loom  having  now  been 
proved,  it  was  adopted  by  many  manufacturers,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland :  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  in  time  supersede  the  hand-loom.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  power-loom  is  coming  into  use  is  proved  by  the 
following  table,  the  particulars  of  which  were  stated  by  R.  A.  Slaney, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1830,  and 
which  rest  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Kennedy  : — 

**  Number  cf  Power-Loom»  in  England  and  Scotland. 

In  1820.  In  1829. 

In  England 12,150  45,500 

In  Scotland 2,000  10,000 

Total 14,150  55,500 

"  This  number  would  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  underrated. 
Dr.  Cleland  states  that,  in  1828,  the  Glasgow  manufacturers  had  in 
operation,  in  that  city  and  elsewhere,  10,783  steam-looms,  and  20G0 
more  in  preparation  :  total  12,843.  He  supposes  there  was  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent  between  1828  and  1832,  which  would  make  the  number 
14,127  in  the  latter  year.  This  is  independent  of  other  parts  of  Scot- 
land, unconnected  with  Glasgow.  In  1833,  evidence  was  given  before 
the  Commons'  Committee  on  Manufactures,  Commerce,  &c.,  that,  in  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  there  were  14,970  steam-looms.  We  may  therefore 
safely  take  the  number  of  power-looms  in  Scotland  at  the  present  time 
(1835)  at  15,000. 

*^  In  England,  the  great  increase  took  place  during  the  years  of 
speculation,  1824  and  1825 ;  and  comparatively  few  power-loom  mills 
were  built  betwixt  that  time  and  1832.  But  in  1832,  1833,  and  the 
former  part  of  1834,  the  trade  has  been  rapidly  extending ;  many  mills 
have  been  built,  and  many  spinners  have  added  power-loom  factories  to 
their  spinning-mills. 

"  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg,  an  extensive  spinner  and  manufacturer  at  Bury, 
gave  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Manufactures,  &c.,  in  August,  1833,  that  the  number  of  power- 
looms  had  very  materially  increased  of  late  years  in  and  about  Bury, 
and  also  at  Stockport,  Bolton,  Ashton,  and  in  Cheshire.  He  stated  that 
be  did  not  know  any  person  who  was  then  building  a  spinning-mill  with- 
out the  addition  of  a  power-loom  mill. 
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"  Mr.  Kennedy's  estimate  for  1829  was  probably  too  low  for  England, 
as  well  as  for  Scotland :  at  all  events,  there  are  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  there  must  now  be  85,000  power-looms  in  England.  Tliis 
conclusion  is  deduced  from  a  computation  of  the  number  of  workmen 
employed  in  power-loom  weaving,  founded  on  actual  returns,  obtained 
by  the  Factory  Commissioners  from  the  cotton-mills  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  It  is  also  supported  by  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Bannatyne, 
and  Messrs.  Samuel  Greg  and  Co.,  the  spinners  and  manufacturers  of 
Bury.  At  the  present  time  (1835),  the  machine-makers  of  Lancashire 
are  making  power-looms  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  they  cannot  be 
made  sufficiently  fast  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  manufacturers.  The 
result  we  have  arrived  at  is  as  follows  : — 

JSHimated  Nmmber  <^  Powei^Looms  in  Great  Britain  in  1833. 

In  England 85,000 

In  Scotland 15,000 

Toui      .      .     100,000 

"  While  the  number  of  power-looms  has  been  multiplying  so  fast, 
the  hand-looms  employed  in  the  cotton-manufacture  are  believed  not  to 
have  diminished  between  1820  and  1834,  but  rather  to  have  increased. 
In  the  former  year  they  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Kennedy  at  240,000. 
Li  1833,  Mr.  Grimshaw,  a  spinner  and  manufacturer  of  Colne,  gave 
his  opmion  before  the  Committee  of  the  Commons  on  Manuiactures,  &c., 
that  the  number  of  hand-loom  cotton  weavers  in  the  Kingdom  was 
about  250,000  ;  whilst  Mr.  Greorge  Smith,  manu&cturer,  of  Manchester, 
estimated  them  at  only  200,000.  In  the  year  1834,  several  intelligent 
workmen  and  manufacturers  from  Glasgow  gave  evidence  to  the  Com- 
mons' Committee  *  On  Hand-loom  Weavers,'  that  there  were  45,000  or 
50,000  hand-loom  cotton-weavers  in  Scotland  alone." 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Baines's  volume,  returns  have  been 
made  by  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  of  the  number  of  power-looms  ac- 
tually in  use  in  factories  at  the  end  of  the  year  1835,  in  each  county 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  From  these  returns,  an  abstract  of  which 
is  given  in  this  chapter,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  self-acting 
looms  in  the  United  Kingdom  employed  for  weaidng  cotton,  was  at 
that  time  109,626 ;  thus  proving  tlie  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  calcu- 
lations. 

It  does  not  appear  likely  that  any  considerable  addition  will  in  future 
be  made  to  the  number  of  hand-looms  employed  for  cotton -weaving  ; 
whereas  the  machine -makers  of  Lancashire  have  at  different  periods  been 
engaged  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power  in  constructing  power-looms ; 
so  that  their  number  increases  continually.  We  should  be  wrong,  how- 
ever, if  we  inferred  tliat  hand-looms  are  lying  unemployed.  Power- 
looms  have  not  hitherto  been  fouud  generall  y  applicable  to  the  produc- 
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tion  of  fine  cloths,  or  what  are  called  fancy  goods.  The  demand  for 
these  fluctuates  considerably,  and  is  at  times  greater  than  can  be  readily 
supplied.  In  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  in  the  summer  of  1834,  to  examine  the  numerous 
petitions  presented  by  tlie  faand'loom  weavers,  we  find  a  statement  given 
in  evidence  by  Mr.  Makin,  a  manufacturer  of  Bolton,  to  the  following 
effisct : — "  I  know  that  there  is  at  present  no  surplus  of  weavers.  I  go 
nine  miles  from  the  seat  of  my  manufacture  on  one  side  to  get  weavers, 
and  I  am  putting  out  work  nine  miles  across  the  country  in  another 
part  to  get  weavers  ;  and  if  I  knew  where  I  could  get  a  certain  descrip- 
tion of  weavers,  by  going  nine  miles  another  way,  I  should  go.  But  it 
is  a  strange  fact,  that)  whilst  the  demand  for  hand-loom  cloth  is  greater 
than  the  production,  yet  the  wages  do  not  rise  ;  and  in  about  two  months 
from  this  time  (July,  1834)  I  know,  from  the  experience  of  past  years, 
that  there  will  be  demands  for  thousands  of  weavers  more  than  can  be 
obtained." 

The  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Makin,  although  seemingly  at  variance  with 
the  ordinary  law  of  demand  and  supply,  may  admit  of  this  solution  ; — 
that,  when  they  can  be  furnished  within  a  certain  limited  price,  hand- 
loom  cloths  meet  with  an  extensive  sale ;  but  that,  when  that  limit  is 
passed,  other  goods  of  home  production,  or  similar  goods  of  foreign  make, 
come  into  successful  competition  with  them  ;  so  that  the  manufacturers 
are  uot  enabled,  by  the  most  extensive  demand,  to  increase  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  the  weavers. 

A  considerable  amount  of  very  valuable  and  authentic  information 
respecting  the  amount  of  labour  employed  in  the  spinning  and  weaving 
factories  of  this  kingdom,  was  embodied  in  their  reports  by  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  collect  information  as  to  the  employment  of 
children  in  factories,  and  subsequently  by  the  gentlemen  appointed  as 
Inspectors,  under  the  Act  of  1833,  for  regulating  the  labour  of 
children. 

The  following  calculation,  made  by  Mr.  Stanway,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Cowell,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  and  inserted  in  the  Supple- 
mentary Report  of  the  Factory  Commissioners  (Part  I.,  pp.  137,  138), 
is  perhaps  as  near  an  approximation  to  the  truth  as,  from  the  nature  of 
tiie  subject  (the  numbers  continually  fluctuating),  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect.  Being  founded  upon  actual  and  extensive  returns,  the  state- 
ment may  be  received  as  substantially,  although  not  perhaps  minutely, 
correct 

*^  The  subsequent  calculation  does  not  aim  at  fixing  the  whole  num- 
ber of  operatives  dependent  upcm  the  cotton  trade  for  subsistence,  but 
cMily  of  that  jiart  of  the  o[)erative  b(Kly  which  earns  a  livelihood  in  cotton 
factories,  moved  by  power^  and  is  employed  in  carrying  on  tlH3  preparing, 
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spinning,  weaving,  and  accessary  mechanical  departments  within  the 
walls  of  them. 

"  It  does  not  comprehend  hand-loom  weavers,  printers,  bleachers, 
dyers,  cotton-thread  lace-makers  (an  enormous  and  growing  branch  of 
the  cotton  manufacture),  and  many  other  branches  of  manufacture,  either 
arising  out  of,  or  immediately  dependent  upon,  the  spinning  of  cotton  by 
power.  It  comprehends  those  operatives  alone  who  habitually  work  in 
cotton  factories.  It  shows  their  body  to  consist  of  212,800  persons,  and 
to  earn  annually  the  enormous  sum  of  5,777,434/. 

"  The  total  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  in  the  spinning  of  yam,  in 
Great  Britain,  in  1832,  as  stated  in  *  Burn's  Commercial  Glance,'  was 
277,260,490  lbs.;  and  of  this  quantity,  27,327,120 lbs.  was  consumed 
in  Scotland,  leaving  for  the  consumption  of  England  249,933,370  lbs. 

"  The  net  loss  of  cotton  in  spinning  is  estimated  variously  by  different 
individuals.  In  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  made  use  of  by  him 
in  a  paper  published  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,'  it  is  taken  at  IJ  oz.  per  lb.  ;  while  Mont- 
gomery, in  his  '  Theory  and  Practice  of  Cotton-Spinning,'  computes  it 
at  It  oz.,  and  Bmn  at  If  oz. ;  but  as  the  amount  taken  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
is  that  which  appears  to  be  generally  considered  correct,  it  is  adopted 
in  these  calculations. 

"  If,  then,  from  the  quantity  given  above,  we  deduct  IJ  oz.  per  lb., 
or  23,431,253  lbs.,  we  shall  have  the  total  weight  of  yam  produced 
226,502,117  lb«. 

•*  The  average  number  of  hanks  in  each  pound  of  yam  spun  is  con- 
sidered, by  apparently  a  majority  of  persons  conversant  with  the  subject, 
to  be  40.  Montgomery  takes  the  average  counts  spun  in  Great  Britain 
at  50,  which  taking  into  account  the  finer  average  numbers  spun  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England,  would  fix  the  counts  nearly  as  above  stated. 

"  The  returns  made  to  the  Lancashire  forms  of  mquiry,  as  given  in 
previous  tables,  show  an  average  of  finer  counts  than  40,  but,  as  the 
returns  were  better  made  from  the  fine  mills  than  from  the  coarse,  and 
from  Manchester,  where  the  finer  yarn  is  spun,  than  from  the  country, 
it  is  evident  that  lower  numbers  ought  to  be  taken  than  those  shown  iu 
the  returns ;  and  as  the  general  opinion  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  40, 
this  average  is  adopted. 

"  Three  mills,  in  different  situations,  and  of  average  capabilities, 
made  a  return  of  the  quantity  produced  by  them  in  the  month  ending 
the  4th  May,  1833  ;  and,  as  the  average  counts  of  the  whole  were  39-98 
hanks  to  the  lb.,  and  as  they  also  gave  the  number  of  hands  employed 
in  spinning  during  that  month,  and  the  duration  of  their  labour,  they 
furnished  data  from  which  may  be  easily  calculated  the  total  number 
employed  in  factories  in  England  in  preparing  and  spinning  cotton. 
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» 

"  In  the  mill  of  the  first,  344  persons  in  the  spinning  department, 
working  276  hours,  produced — 

18,000  lbs.  of  Nob.    30  to    32 

18,000lb8.  of  No8.    38  to    42 

2,400  lbs.  of  Nos.  150  to  170 

**  In  the  second  mill  245  hands,  working  270  hours,  produced — 

l,7951b8.  of  No.  12 

4,2851b8.  of  No.  22 

33,8381b8.  of  No.  40 


i( 


And  in  the  third,  110  hands,  working  286  hours,  produced — 

16,700  lbs.  of  No.  40 

"  The  average  counts  of  the  three  being,  as  before  stated,  39  98,  and 

the  produce  95,018  lbs.  

"  The  total  number  of  hours  worked  will  therefore  be  344x276  + 


245  X  270  +  110  X  286  =  192,554 ;  and  the  produce  of  each  person 
per  hour,  ^  =  0-49,346  lbs. 

"  The  usual  estimate  of  300  working  days  per  annum  of  11^  hours 
each,  or  69  hours  per  week,  would  give  0*49,346  x  11*5  x  300  = 
1,702,437  lbs.  the  produce  of  each  person  per  annum,  and  ^'^^^^'^  = 
133,045,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  preparation  and  spinning 
of  cotton  in  England. 

"  On  examination  of  Supplement  (Z*)  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  67,819 
persons  of  whom  returns  were  made  to  the  Commission,  there  were 
42,401  engaged  in  preparing  and  spinning  cotton,  23,920  in  the  weaving 
department,  and  1,498  as  engineers,  mechanics,  roller-coverers,  &c. 

^'  If,  then,  the  same  proportions  are  taken  as  existing  in  the  total 
number  of  cotton- workers  which  are  found  in  the  returns  made  to  the 
Lancashire  forms  of  inquiry,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton-cloth  in  factories  will  be  75,055,  and  of  those 
employed  as  engineers,  &c.,  4,700 ;  making,  with  the  133,045  in  the 
spinning  department,  a  general  total  of  212,800  persons  engaged  in 
cotton-factoriea. 

"  ^Vhich  total  number  of  212,800  persons  may  be  divided  and  dis- 
tributed, by  adopting  the  proportions  given  in  the  returns  made  to  the 
Lancashire  forms  of  inquiry,  so  as  to  show  the  probable  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  each  of  the  eight  branches  or  departments  of  cotton- 
working,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  net  earnings  per  month." 


^  StAtomont  of  the  distribation  of  67,819  hands  into  eight  different  branches  or  depart* 
ments  of  cotton  working,  glTen  in  a  previous  page  of  the  Supplement. 
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Employed  in 


Cleaning  and  spreading ) 

cotton f 

Carding  .  .  . 
Mule-spinning  . 
Throst  I  e-8pinning 
Reeling  .  .  . 
"Weaving  .  .  . 
Roller-covering  . 
Engineers,  &c.    . 

Total. 


Adults. 


Male*. 


Female* 


60,393 


1,330 

2,319 

10,361 

15,062 

22,727 

5,196 

793 

3,000 

722 

11,208 

20,440 

28,566 

261 

389 

3,759 

34 

65,774 


Children  under  18  Years  of  Age. 


Males. 


In  the 
direct 

Employ 
of 

Masters. 


961 

4,983 
3,038 
1,409 

182 

4,581 

19 

151 


15,314 


In  the 
direct 
Employ 
of  Ope- 
ratives. 


461 

23,634 

25 

25 

2,582 

3 

9 


26,742 


Bg 


Females. 


31 

78 
257 
100 

204 

•  • 

19 


689 


In  the 

In  the 

direct 

direct 

Employ 

Employ 

of 

of  Ope- 

Masters. 

ratives. 

345 

6 

8,099 

458 

1,255 

8,66:3 

2,203 

19 

2,306 

76 

12,109 

4,261 

31 

22 

3 

•  • 

26,351 

13,505 

o  si 
E5 


13 

163 
82 
KiO 
119 
119 


656 


Employed  in 


Cleaning  and  spreading) 

cotton j 

Carding  .  .  . 
Mule-spinning  . 
Throstle-spinning 
Reeling  .  .  . 
Weavisg .  .  . 
EtoUer-covering . 
Engineers,  &c.   . 

Total. 


Proportion 
whose  Age 
and  Sex 
are  uncertain, 
from  a  defi- 
ciency in  the 
Returns. 


819 
364 


193 


3,376 


Total 

Number 

Employed. 


4,998 

40,484 
65,216 

7,709 

14,638 

75,050 

725 

3,975 


212,800 


Aggref^te 

Amount  of 

Monthly 

Net  Earnings. 


£.       8,  d. 

8,631  19  6 

75,276  10  0 

139,660  17  9 

11,615  10  1 

22,817  8  4 

168,663  16  3 

1,764  18  5 

15,987  0  9 


444,481  1  1 


The  foregoing  table  was,  as  already  explained,  constructed  in  order 
to  show,  from  the  result  of  partial  returns,  the  probable  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  various  cotton-mills  throughout  the  kingdom, 
divided  according  to  their  different  employments.  More  extensive 
returns  have  since  been  obtained  by  the  Factory  Inspectors,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  observe  how  nearly  these  later  and  more  detailed  returns 
bear  out  the  estimate  formed  by  Mr.  Stanway,  and  adopted  by  the 
Commissioners.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  computation  made  by  Mr. 
Stanway  gives  212,800  as  the  number  of  persons  of  all  ages  employed 
in  spinning  and  weaving  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  while  tlie 
actual  number  given  in  to  the  Inspectors  in  1835  amounts  to  220,143 
persons,  being  a  difference  of  only  7,334,  or  not  quite  3J^  per  cent. 
Before  giving  the  summary  of  the  statements  made  by  the  Inspectors  in 
1835  and  1839,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  insert  the  following  particulars 
derived  from  returns  made  to  the  Commissioners,  by  the  proprietors  of 
225  cotton  mills  in  Lancashire : — 
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mipkf«lllmv»  m  At  Year  1839 

&■»!«.*. 

Wiln. 

S«„L..,I. 

l.,1..d. 

Uni,.a  KlBgd». 

MiUi  kt  Work  . 

1,59a 

5 

192 

24 

1,819  j 

Mill*  Empty     . 

sa 

G 

1 

E. 

H.P. 

E. 

H.P 

E. 

R.P. 

E. 

H.P. 

E. 

H,P. 

Steun  Power    . 

1,433 

40,5SO 

T 

Itlfl 

193 

5,G]a 

19 

517 

l,(Ul 

16,837 

WUCT  Power     . 

574 

9,537 

5 

140 

73 

2,728 

22 

572 

674 

12,977 

M 

M 

Pkbmm 

1,022 

673 

7 

t 

79 

„ 

, 

1,109 

731 

1.451 

980 

U 

147 

lao 

S 

S 

1,618 

1.109 

1,178 

U 

f. 

ISO 

170 

1,870 

la  „  13      „       . 

2,^7 

1,745 

14 

IW 

19 

5 

1i,509 

!l 

097 

13  „  14      „       . 

10.476 

fil 

Ml 

1,308 

2,159 

173 

S13 

11 

lA 

^3 

158 

S&l 

11.087 

15  „  16      „       . 

7,009 

9,858 

44i 

235 

7,9!13 

II 

514 

16  „  17      „       . 

«,117 

4:1 

531 

1,840 

106 

193 

5,805 

ir 

m 

m 

18  „  19       „       . 

5,000 

9,303 

373 

380 

11 

735 

19  „  20      „       . 

7,87a 

ii) 

w 

313 

1,8.35 

55 

191 

4,071 

■flfi 

aimodupwudt. 

44,819 

44,1S7 

lb4 

5,116 

1,023 

50,->52 

53 

K71 

Total     .      . 

99,856 

iis.aso 

376 

«34 

10,944 

21,624 

1,765 

2,857 

112,941 

146,895 

,. ' 

aiB.ias 

1,010 

35,568 

4,623 

259.336     i 

The  nunibers  ^ven  in  the  foregoing  summary  bare  reference  only  to 
thoee  branches  of  the  cotton  manufocture  which  are  carried  on  in 
spinning  and  veaving  factories,  and  do  not  include  the  persons  employed 
in  printing  and  dyeing,  nor  the  numerous  hand-loom  weavers,  with  many 
other  branches  of  the  manufacture,  and  the  great  numbers  who  are 
otherwise  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  it  for  support.  Mr. 
M'Culloch  has  estimated  that,  "allowance  being  made  for  old  and 
infirm  persons,  children,  &c.,  dependent  upon  those  actually  employed 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  cotton  njanufacture  ;  and  in  the  con- 
stmction,  repairs,  &c.,  of  the  machinery  and  buildings  required  to  carry 
it  on,"  the  entire  cotton  manufacture  "  must  furnish,  on  the  most 
moderate  compatation,   sabeistence  for  from  1,200,000  to  1,300,000 


If  we  were  to  apply  Mr.  Stanway's  method  of  computation  in  order 
to  discover  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  factories  at  various 
periods,  we  should  find  that,  for  spinning  the  quantities  of  cotton  used 
in  1801  and  subsequent  periods,  the  following  numbers  of  persons  would 
be  required : — 
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Yoara. 

Penonii. 

Yeam. 

Persons. 

1801 

26,929 

1826 

80,918 

1806 

28,626 

1831 

135,742 

1811 

44,863 

1834 

153,304 

1816 

48,0'J4» 

1839 

174,863 

1821 

68,257 

1844 

275,308 

These  numbers  are  exclusive  of  the  persons  who  were  employed  in 
weaving  in  factories,  and  who,  according  to  Mr.  Stanway's  estimate, 
amounted,  in  1832,  to  75,055. 

It  would  by  no  means  furnish  a  correct  view,  however,  if  the  amounl 
of  labour  required  for  the  conversion  of  the  given  quantities  of  cotton 
into  yam  at  the  above-mentioned  periods  were  taken  at  an  uniform  rate. 
The  vast  improvements  made  during  late  years  in  the  machinery 
applied  to  spiiming  has  caused  such  an  economy  in  the  application  ol 
lal>our,  that  not  one-half  of  the  number  of  persons  is  now  required  for 
carrying  forward  the  various  manufacturing  processes  with  a  given 
weight  of  cotton,  that  were  employed  for  producing  an  equal  result 
tliirty  years  ago.  Tliis  fact  will  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the 
following  statement,  taken  from  the  books  of  Mr.  Thomas  Houldswortli, 
an  eminent  ootton  spinner  of  Manchester,  and  laid  before  the  Committee 
on  Manufactures,  Commerce,  &c.,  which  sat  in  1833.  This  statement 
will  further  show  that,  notwithstanding  tlie  great  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
wages  which  has  necessarily  accompanied  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery,  the  actual  money-earnings  of  the  operative  spinner  are 
greater  now  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  that  his 
command  of  the  necessaries  of  life  places  him  in  a  Sur  more  advantageous 
position  than  he  then  occupied. 


Wwkt^nMdoff 

Prieesfroa 

Qvuititirs 

«kic^» 

by  «M  Spiatter 

WagM  per  Week. 

Horns 

6r«eBwich  Hospital 

Weeks  Net 

Earamjs 

Ytu*. 

perW«*li. 

Work 
Week. 

Reeaida. 

womidf 

rckMe. 

lU. 

Noo. 

GroM. 

•  ivcvraft 

Net. 

Flo«r 
perStek. 

Ple^ 

perlh. 

lbs.  of    ■ 
Floor.    1 

Ra.or 
He«h. 

«.     ii 

«.   d. 

«.     d. 

«.     d. 

d.       d. 

I 

ISIH 

12 

1$1> 

60    0 

27    6 

32    6 

74 

S3    0 

6  to  7 

117 

6ii 

% « 

9 

900 

67    € 

SI    0 

96    6 

74  - 

S9    0 

«    r-     7 

124     . 

73 

ISU 

IS 

ISO 

72    0 

27    6 

44    6 

74 

70    6 

s 

175 

67 

«  » 

^ 

900 

90    0 

ao  0 

60    0 

74 

70    6 

8 

«9 

!?0 

l<m 

ISO 

54    a 

il    0 

SS    8 

69 

45    0 

€ 

210 

67 

>> 

17 

90O 

65    3 

22    6    1  42    9 

ed 

45    0 

6 

63 

''  Tbe  sack  of  flour  is  taken  at  280  lbs. 

*^  Tbe  abi>Te  is  the  result  of  an  average  of  several  men*s  work  at  the 
diflferent  periods.'' 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  1833,  the  number  of  hours  employed  during  the 
week  was  6V^.  instead  of  74,  which  it  had  been  in  the  former  years. 
But  for  this  reduction  in  the  time  of  working,  the  net  eamlncs  would 

•  fte>)^iiuu«;  9i  T<mc<.     U  IS14.  the  bst  tcm-  of  w»r.  the  acmtxr  vosM  be  a&.7l5. 
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have  been  for  No.  180,  36«.  li,  and  for  No.  200,  45^.  lOd. ;  and  the 
quantities  of  flour  and  meat  would  have  been  for  No.  180,  224  lbs.  and 
72  lbs.,  and  for  No.  200,  285  lbs.  and  91  lbs.,  respectively. 

The  result  of  the  foregoing  table  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Babbage, 
who,  in  his  "  Economy  of  Manu&ctures,"  (pp.  337-9,  fourth  edition,) 
gives  the  following  statement : — 

*^  A  machine  called  in  the  cotton  manufacture  a  *  stretcher/  worked 
by  one  man,  produced  as  follows :  — 

Rorinf  Wages       Bate  •f  Eirniiif 
Poanda  of  P*'  Score.  per  Week. 

Yeaft.  Cotton  Siran.  ,      j  ,     j 

1810  400  1    3^  25  10 

1811  600  0  10  25  0 
1813  850  0  9  31  10^ 
1823  1000  0  7^  31  8 

"  The  same  man  working  at  another  stretcher^  the  roving  a  little  finer, 
produced : — 

Roving  Wages  Rate  of  Earning 

Pounds  of  pn  Score.  per  Week. 

Years.               Cotton  Span.                $     d.  $     d 

1823                     900                     0    7^  28    l^ 

1825                   1000                     0    7  27    6 

1827                   1200                     0    6  SO    0 

1832                   1200                     0    6  30    0 

^'  In  this  instance,  production  has  gradually  increased,  until,  at  the  end 
of  22  years,  three  times  as  much  work  is  done  as  at  the  commencement, 
although  the  manual  labour  employed  remains  the  same.  The  weekly 
earnings  of  the  workmen  have  not  fluctuated  very  much,  and  appear  on 
the  whole  to  have  advanced ;  but  it  would  be  imprudent  to  push  too  far 
reasonings  founded  upon  a  single  instance. 

*^  The  produce  of  480  spindles  of  *  mule-yarn  spinning '  at  difierent 
periods  was  as  follows  : — 


Yean. 

1806 

Hanks,  about  (brty 
to  tbe  pound. 

6,668 

Wages 
per  Tliousand. 

«.    d. 

9    2 

1823      ^ 
1832 

8,000 
10,000 

6    3 
3    8 

"  The  subjoined  view  of  the  state  of  weaving  by  hand  and  by  power- 
looms  at  Stockport,  in  the  years  1822  and  1832,  is  taken  from  an  enu- 
meration of  the  machines  contained  in  sixty-five  fisictories,  and  was 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  being  given  in  evidence  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  1822.  In  1832. 

Hand-ioom  WMven      ....    2,800  800  2,000  decrease 

Penont  wing  power-looms    .     .        657  3,059  2,402  increMe 

Penont  to  dress  the  warp  ...          98  388  290  increase 

Total  persons  employed    .     .    3,555  4,247  692  increase 

Power-looms 1,970  9,177  8,207  increase 

o2 
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During  this  period  the  number  of  hand-looms  in  employment  diminished 
five-sevenths,  whilst  that  of  power-looms  increased  to  more  than  five 
times  its  former  amount.  The  total  number  of  workmen  increased  about 
one-third  ;  but  the  amount  of  manufactured  goods  (supposing  each  power- 
loom  to  do  only  the  work  of  three  hand-looms)  was  three  and  a  half 
times  as  large  as  it  was  before. 

"  In  considering  this  increase  of  employment,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  two  thousand  persons  thrown  out  of  work  are  not  exactly  of 
the  same  class  as  those  called  into  employment  by  the  power-looms.  A 
hand-weaver  must  possess  bodily  strength,  which  is  not  essential  for  a 
person  attending  a  power-loom :  consequently  women  and  young  persons 
of  both  sexes,  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  find  employment 
in  power-loom  factories.  This,  however,  would  be  a  very  limited  view 
of  the  employment  arising  from  the  introduction  of  power-looms ;  the 
skill  called  into  action  in  building  the  new  factories,  in  constructing  the 
new  machinery,  in  making  the  steam-engines  to  drive  it,  and  in  devising 
improvements  in  the  structure  of  the  looms,  as  well  as  in  regulating  the 
economy  of  the  establishment,  is  of  a  much  higher  order  than  that 
which  it  had  assisted  in  superseding ;  and  if  we  possessed  any  means  of 
measuring  this,  it  would  probably  be  found  larger  in  amount.  Nor  in 
this  view  of  the  subject  must  we  omit  the  fact  that,  although  hand-looms 
vould  have  increased  in  number  if  those  moved  by  steam  had  not  been 
mvented,  yet  it  is  the  cheapness  of  the  article  manufactured  by  power- 
looms  which  has  caused  this  great  extension  of  their  employment ;  and 
that,  by  diminishing  the  price  of  one  article  of  commerce,  we  always  call 
into  additional  activity  the  energy  of  those  who  produce  others.  It 
appears  that  the  number  of  hand-looms  in  use  in  England  and  Scotland, 
in  1830,  was  about  240,000 ;  nearly  the  same  number  existed  in  the 
year  1820 ;  whereas  the  number  of  power-looms,  which  in  1830  was 
55,000,*  had,  in  1820,  been  14,000.  When  it  is  considered  that  each 
of  those  power-looms  did  as  much  work  as  three  worked  by  hand,  the 
increased  producing  power  was  equal  to  that  of  123,000  hand-looms. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  wages  and  employment  of  hand-loom 
weavers  have  been  very  precarious." 

In  the  cotton-mill  of  Messrs.  Houldsworths,  in  Glasgow,  a  spinner 
employed  on  a  mule  of  336  spindles  and  spinning  cotton  120  hanks  to 
the  pound,  produced,  in  1823,  working  74i  houi-s  in  the  week,  46  pounds 
of  yarn,  his  net  weekly  earnings  for  which  amounted  to  265.  Id.  In  1833, 
the  rate  of  wages  having  in  the  meanwhile  been  reduced  13i  per  cent., 
and  the  time  of  working  having  been  lessened  to  69  hours,  the  spinner 
was  enabled,  by  the  greater  perfection  of  the  machinery,  to  produce 
on  a  mule  of  the  same  number  of  spindles,  52  J  pounds  of  yam  of  the 
same  fineness,  and  his  net  weekly  earnings  were  advanced  to  29^.  10^. 

*  The  number  estimated  by  Mr.  Kennedy  in  182J. 
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But  a  much  more  considerable  economy  than  tliis  has  been  produced 
in  cotton-mills  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  mules.  Mr.  Cowell,  in  his 
"  Explanatory  Preface  to  the  Tables  relative  to  Cotton  and  Silk  Mills 
in  the  Lancashire  District,"  inserted  in  the  Supplementary  Report  of 
the  Factory  Commissioners,  gives  the  following  example  of  the  effect  of 
tliis  improvement,  as  regards  the  cost  of  the  yarn  and  the  earnings  of 
tlic  spinner. 

**  In  the  year  1833,  in  two  fine  spinning-mills  at  Manchester,  while 
I  was  in  the  town,  a  spinner  could  produce  16  pounds  of  yarn  of  the 
fineness  of  200  hanks  to  the  pound,  from  mules  of  the  productive  fer- 
tility of  300  to  324,  working  them  69  hours ;  and  the  quantity  that  he 
turned  off  in  69  hours  more  frequently  exceeded  16  pounds  than  fell 
short  of  it. 

*'  These  very  mules  were  being  replaced  by  others  of  double  power 
while  I  was  at  Manchester.  Let  us  examine  the  effect  on  the  spinner's 
earnings: — In  the  early  part  of  last  year  he  produced  16  pounds  of 
yam  of  No.  200  from  mules  of  the  power  of  300  to  324  spindles.  Con- 
sulting the  list  of  prices,  I  perceive  that  in  May  he  was  paid  3s.  6d.  a 
pound  ;  this  gives  54^.  for  his  gross  receipts,  out  of  which  he  had  to  pay 
(I  will  put  the  amount  high)  13^.  for  assistants.  This  leaves  him  with 
41*.  earnings.  His  mules  have  their  productive  fertility  doubled  ; 
they  are  converted  into  mules  of  the  power  of  648;  he  is  now  paid 
2s,  5d.  a  pound  instead  of  Ss.  6d. ;  but  he  produces  32  pounds  of  yam 
of  the  fineness  of  200  hanks  to  the  pound  in  69  hours  ;  his  gross  receipts 
are  immediately  raised  to  77^.  4d.  I  will  now  admit  that  he  requires 
Jive  assistants  to  help  him,  and  averaging  their  cost  at  5s.  a-piece,  their 
labour  will  cost  him  25^.,  and  to  avoid  all  cavil,  I  will  add  2s.  extra ; 
then  deducting  27^.  from  his  gross  receipts,  there  remains  a  sum  of 
50*.  4dd,  for  liis  net  earnings  for  69  hours'  work  instead  of  4 1^.,  an  increase 
of  more  than  20  per  cent.,  while  the  cost  of  the  yarn  is  reduced  13^^.  per 
pound." 

An  effect  sudi  as  has  just  been  described  can  only  be  produced  while 
the  trade  is  in  a  course  of  rapid  extension.  If  the  productive  power  of 
the  machines  were  doubled  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
demand,  it  is  clear  that  the  operative  spinners  could  not  receive  a  greater 
amount  of  weekly  earnings,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  many  of  them 
would  be  thrown  out  of  work,  and  a  competition  for  employment  would 
thence  arise  which  must  occasion  a  reduction  in  their  actual  receipts. 
Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  the  prosperity  of  this  branch  of  national 
industry  l)ecomes  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance — an  importance 
far  beyond  all  calculation  of  mere  shillings  and  pence.  The  tendency 
of  all  improvements  in  the  various  processes  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
Ls  the  abridgment  of  human  labour,  but  hitherto,  such  has  been  the 
gigantic  progress  of  the  trade,  as  to  give  full  employment  to  the  handi 
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who,  in  a  less  prosperous  state  of  things,  would  have  been  thrown  out 
of  work.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  assistants  of  the  spinners,  who,  from 
their  occupation  in  joining  the  threads  broken  in  the  spinning,  are  called 
ptecers^  and  who  arc  much  more  numerous  than  the  spinners  themselves, 
are,  while  thus  employed,  qualifying  themselves  to  become  spinners 
when  they  grow  up.  Hitherto  the  demand  for  workmen  of  that  kind 
has  been  sufficiently  great  to  absorb  all  who  have  thus  been  qualified, 
and  to  cause  them  to  receive,  as  spinners,  adequate  and  even  liberal 
wages.  Piecers  are  generally  employed  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one 
spinner,  but  one  of  these  four  is  generally  a  girl,  who  does  not  in  after- 
life become  a  spinner,  but  is  transferred  to  some  other  department  of  the 
mill.  It  is  further  probable  that,  of  the  three  boys,  one  may  cease  to 
work  in  a  factory,  but  even  then  the  number  of  candidates  for  employ- 
ment as  spinners  will  be  continually  doubled  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  and  if  we  had  no  other  means  for  ascertaining  the  progressive 
extension  of  the  manufacture,  the  fact  of  the  continual  absorption  of 
these  fresh  hands  would  prove  how  great  that  extension  must  be — that 
it  must  have  continued  with  a  constantly  accelerated  speed  in  order  not 
to  lower  the  earnings  of  the  operative  spinners,  whose  ranks  are  thus 
increased  in  a  geometrical  ratio. 

Provided  nothing  shall  occur  to  prevent  the  cotton  manuSeu^ture  of 
this  country  from  developing  itself  in  the  same  extraordinary  manner  as 
it  has  done  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  new  candidates  for  employ- 
ment will  of  course  receive  the  same  encouragement  as  those  have 
experienced  who  have  preceded  them.  But  this  is  a  state  of  things 
liable  to  be  deranged.  There  are  many  causes  which  might  contribute 
to  this  derangement.  A  war,  however  much  on  other  groimds  to  be 
deplored,  might  in  this  respect  be  among  the  least  fatal  of  the  checks 
to  our  manufacturing  industry,  since  it  would  offer  another  employment 
in  the  place  of  those  which  would  be  abridged.  The  closing  of  foreign 
markets  through  the  increasing  skill  or  the  jealousy  of  manufacturers 
in  other  countries,  and  a  faUing  off  in  the  hitherto  continuaUy  augmented 
supply  of  the  raw  material,  are  among  the  more  obvious  of  those  adverse 
circumstances.  The  closing  against  us  of  some  accustomed  channels  of 
trade  has,  at  various  times,  been  experienced ;  but  the  degree  of  distress 
which  it  would  otherwise  have  occasioned  has,  in  a  short  time,  been 
removed  by  the  demands  of  new  customers,  who  have,  in  a  measure, 
been  compelled  to  become  such  by  the  continually  diminishing  prices  of 
our  goods.  It  will  be  seen,  in  a  future  section  of  this  work,  in  how 
great  a  degree  these  counteracting  causes  have  operated  during  the  last 
forty-five  years ;  but  although  hitherto  the  Cavourable  have  always  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  unfavourable  circumstances  that  have  affected 
the  demand  for  our  products,  it  can  hardly  be  h(^d  that  the  same  good 
fortune  will  alwap  attend  us ;  that ''  new  worlds  "  are  to  be  continually 
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^*  called  into  existence  "  as  fast  as  the  improvement  of  our  spinning  and 
weaving  machinery  may  require  new  customers ;  or  that  another  India 
will  offer  a  market  in  which  we  can  undersell  the  native  manufactures 
of  fabrics,  tlie  raw  material  for  which  is  grown  upon  their  own  soil,  and 
which  from  time  immemorial  have  been  among  the  chief  staples  of  their 
country. 

These  forebodings  might,  it  is  true,  have  been  advanced  with  appa- 
rently equal  reason  at  any  time  during  the  period  in  which  the  cotton 
manufacture  of  England  has  been  attaining  to  the  magnitude  which  it 
has  now  reached,  and  which  it  has  been  endeavoured  faintly  to  sketch. 
According  to  present  appearances  there  has,  indeed,  hardly  ever  been  a 
time  in  which  those  forebodings  might  not  have  been  urged  with  greater 
reason  than  now,  when  the  real  demands  of  consumers  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world  are  giving  unremitted  employment  to  every 
spindle  and  loom  throughout  the  kingdom  He  must,  however,  have 
read  the  page  of  history,  and  especially  of  commercial  history,  to  tery 
little  purpose  who  has  not  perceived  that,  when  least  dreaded  and 
expected,  changes  will  sometimes  arise  which  no  foresight  could  predict, 
no  prudence  or  exertion  avert.  The  better  imderstanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  trade  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  business  of  legislation 
is  confided  will,  we  may  hope,  do  much  to  prevent  the  dreaded  reverses ; 
an  increasing  degree  of  enlightenment  among  the  rulers  of  other  countries, 
leading  them  to  a  greater  encouragement  of  commercial  intercoiu^e,  may 
do  more ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  t]iat  the  example  in  this 
respect  set  within  the  last  few  years  by  England,  in  abandoning  restric- 
tions which  were  so  long  and  pertinaciously  held  by  her,  may  overcome 
those  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  foreigners,  which  our  commercial  suc- 
cess in  spite  of  those  restrictions  has  fostered,  and  that  a  spirit  of 
liberality  between  nations  will  be  henceforward  acknowledged  as  the 
truest  means  for  promoting  the  prosperity  of  each.  When  all  this  shall 
be  accomplished,  however,  constant  vigilance  will  be  required,  not  indeed 
for  what  is  called  the  protection  of  our  great  manufacture,  but  to  avert 
or  to  remove  obstacles  as  they  may  present  themselves,  and  especially  to 
relieve  the  springs  of  industry  from  those  which  yet  remain  of  the 
shackles  by  which  its  energy  has  in  former  times  been  cramped.  Much 
has  been  done  to  this  end  already  during  late  years,  by  reforming  our 
tarifi^  and  we  may  confidently  hope  that  whatever  remains  to  be  effected 
in  this  respect  will  be  completed  by  following  out  the  same  enlightened 
policy  under  which  so  many  reforms  have  already  been  brought  about 
in  our  commercial  system.  Any  further  observations  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject  may,  with  more  propriety,  be  deferred  to  that  part  of 
this  work  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  our  external 
commerce. 

The  following  table  (page  200)  of  the  number  of  power-looms  used 
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in  the  various  manufactures  of  this  country  in  1835  has  been  compiled 
from  returns  obtained  by  the  Inspectors  of  Factories,  and  laid  before 
Parliament. 

Statement  of  the  Number  of  Poiffer-lMmM  maed  m  PaetorieM  m  the   Vkited  J^imgdom,  at  the 
emd  of  the  Year  1835,  datmjfuukntg  CotaUieti  and  the  Braneh  of  Mamfaeture  m  whkk  the 
are  u»ed» 


COUNTIES. 


Lancaster 

Westmoreland 

Chester 

Derby 

York  . 

Stafford 

Devon 

Essex  . 

Ketit  . 

Leicester 

Middlesex 

Norfolk 

Somerset 

Warwick 

Worcester 

Gloucester 

Montgomery 

Cum^rland 

Durham    . 

N  orthumberland 


Total  in  England 


Lanark     .  . 

Henfrew  .  . 

Dumbarton  . 

Bute    .     .  • 

Ayr     .     .  . 
Kirkcudbright 

Perth  .     .  . 
Aberdeen 
Roxburgh 


ToUl  in  Scotland 


Wat^rford 
Wexford  . 
Kildare  . 
t>ublin 
Antrim  • 
l)own .  . 
Artaagh   . 


total  in  Ireland. 


Cotton. 


61,176 

22,491 

2,403 

4,039 

336 


40 
8 


86 


90,679 


14,069 

1,339 

534 

94 

736 

90 

421 

248 


17,531 


339 

67 

52 

23 

340 

425 

170 


1,416 


Woollen. 


1,142 
8 
8 


3,  no 


89 
74 


4 

4 


5,105 


22 


22 


Silk. 


FUx. 


366 

. . 

414 

166 

•  • 

119 

80 

106 

«  a 
»  . 

aoo 

156 


•  4 


1,714 


12 


29 


41 


26 


142 


168 


100 


100 


SUMMARY. 


England  .... 
Scotland  .... 
Ireland     .... 

United  Kingdom 


90,679 

17,531 

1,416 


109,626 


5,105 
22 


5,127 


1,714 


1,714 


41 
168 
100 


309 


Mixed 
Goods. 


. . 

.  • 

25 

.  . 

.  a 
.  . 


25 


« . 


« • 
* . 


25 


25* 


Total. 


62,684 

8 

22,913 

2,569 

7,809 

455 

80 

106 

i2 

129 

8 

aoo 

230 
25 

7 
4 
4 
186 
29 
6 


97,564 


14,069 

1,365 

534 

94 

736 

90 

421 

390 

22 


17,721 


339 

67 

52 

23 

340 

425 

270 


1,516 


97,564 

17,721 

1,516 


116,801 


*  The  materials  used  are  worsted,  cotton,  silk,  and  India-rubber  thready  the  articles 
toanofactured  are  girths,  belts,  braces,  garters,  and  the  likew 
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The  art  of  printing  on  woven  fabrics  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  Ander- 
son, in  bis  ^'  History  of  Commerce,"  states  that  it  was  first  practised  in 
London  in  1676.  The  first  cotton  printer  in  England  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Frenchman,  whose  print-ground  was  at  Richmond,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.  Owing  to  the  interference  of  parliament,  first  by  the 
imposition  of  heavy  duties,  and  afterwards  by  more  direct  restrictions, 
the  trade  was  destroyed  in  1720.  The  object  of  the  legislature  in  this 
proceeding  appears  to  have  been  the  encouragement  of  the  silk  and 
woollen  manufactures.  The  restriction  against  wearing  printed  fabrics, 
of  which  cotton  formed  a  part,  was  repealed  in  1736,  and  it  was  com- 
puted that,  in  1750,  as  many  as  50,000  pieces  of  goods  made  of  linen- 
warp  and  cotton-weft  were  printed  in  England.  At  that  time  no  means 
had  been  devbed  for  spinning  cotton-yam  of  a  strength  which  fitted  it 
for  forming  the  warp.  In  about  fifteen  years  thereafter,  the  printing 
business  was  introduced  into  Lancashire,  and  from  that  time  appears  to 
have  grown  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 
But  it  is  only  during  the  present  century  that  this  branch  of  industry 
has  attained  to  any  considerable  importance.  Li  consequence  of  the 
duty  imposed  upon  printed  cottons,  we  are  acquainted  with  the  quantity 
which  has  undergone  the  process  at  difierent  periods  up  to  the  year  1831, 
when  the  duty  was  wholly  repealed. 

Yards. 
The  quantity  printed  in  1796  was     .     .     .      20,621,79^ 

in  1800,  it  had  increased  to 32,869,729 

In  1814,  it  had  further  increased  to  .     .     .     124,613,472 
And  in  1830,  it  had  reached  to    ....    347,450,299 

beidg  more  than  ten  times  the  quantity  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  less  by  194,973,292  yards  than 
the  quantity  exported  in  1849.  The  quantity  printed  in  1830,  after 
providing  199,799,466  yards  for  exportation,  left^l47,650,833  yards 
for  use  at  home. 

This  great  increase  must  be  ascribed  to  the  improved  contrivances  and 
processes  which,  in  the  interval  have  been  introduced.  By  some  of 
these,  processes  which  formerly  occupied  many  weeks  are  now  performed 
in  a  few  hours,  efiecting  a  great  saving  of  labour  and  in  the  amount  of 
capital  required.  The  substitution  of  metallic  cylinders  on  which  the 
patterns  are  engraved,  in  place  of  wooden  blocks,  was  first  practised 
about  1785,  and  at  once  eflected  a  great  saving.  The  process  of 
engraving  the  entire  surface  of  these  large  cylinders  was,  however,  a 
very  expensive  operation ;  it  was  consequently  a  more  important  im- 
provement when  the  system  was  introduced  of  engraving  the  pattern 
upon  a  small  steel  cylinder,  and  thence  transferring  it  by  pressure,  first 
to  softened  steel,  and  then,  this  being  hardened,  to  copper  cylinders ; 
in  the  manner  which  has  since  been  used  for  multiplying  plates  used  for 
printing  bank-notes.     By  this  means  the  engraved  patterns  can   bp 
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transferred  to  almost  an  indefinite  number  of  cylinders  at  a  trifling 
expense.  ITie  small  cylinder  upon  which  the  engraving  is  first  sunk 
is  called  the  die,  the  second  cylinder  to  which  the  pattern  is  transferred 
in  relief  is  called  the  milL  This,  when  hardened,  will  gire  the  required 
impression  to  a  great  number  of  cylinders  made  of  the  softer  metal,  and 
as  the  die  can  likewise  be  made  to  give  up  its  pattern  to  several  mills, 
a  sufficient  number  of  cylinders  can  always  be  produced  from  one 
engraving. 

The  introduction  of  this  great  improvement  took  place  about  1808, 
and  has  had  a  powerful  efifect  in  extending  the  trade  of  the  country. 
At  this  time,  cylinders  thus  made  and  engraved,  afler  the  novelty  of  the 
pattern  is  gone  by  in  England,  are  exported  to  various  parts  of  Europe 
and  America. 

The  policy  of  subjecting  sudi  an  article  as  printed  cottons  to  the 
burthen  and  restrictions  of  the  excise  laws  was  always  much  questioned. 
To  preserve  our  export  trade,  it  was,  of  course,  necessary,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  duty,  to  grant  a  drawback  upon  shipment  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  duty.  The  net  revenue  derived  from  the  tax,  on  an 
average  of  the  ten  years  preceding  its  repeal,  was  a  little  more  tlian 
600,000/.  per  aimum  ;  but  in  order  to  realize  this  sum  to  the  Exchequer^ 
the  gross  amount  of  duty  levied  during  the  same  time  averaged 
1,850,000/.  per  annum,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  same  being  repaid 
as  drawback  upon  quantities  exported.  This,  in  itself,  was  a  great  and 
acknowledged  evil :  it  held  out  temptation,  and  opened  the  door  to 
frauds,  which,  it  is  well  known,  were  committed  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
and  besides  this  crying  evil,  the  interference  of  revenue  regulations 
placed  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  experiments  and  improvements  as 
we  have  since  happily  been  able  to  ascertain.  Without  entering  into 
any  minute  explanations  upon  the  subject,  it  may  be  stated,  in  proof  of 
this  assertion,  and  upon  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  thorouglily  and 
intimately  conversant  with  all  the  details  of  calico  printing,  that,  upon 
the  same  premises,  with  the  same  capital,  and  employing  the  same 
amount  of  labour,  double  the  quantity  of  cloths  are  now  printed  which 
were  printed  previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  and  to  the  consequent 
removal  of  the  revenue-officers  from  the  print  works. 

Another  very  great  improvement  has  been  eflFected  of  late  years.  At 
first,  only  one  colour  could  be  imparted  to  the  pattern  on  the  cylinder ; 
and  if  more  than  one  colour  were  required,  it  was  necessary  to  resort 
to  a  difierent  process,  and  to  print  the  several  coloui*s  by  different 
operations.  Tliis  disadvantage  was  at  length  partially  got  over ;  so 
that,  five  years  ago,  printers  were  enabled  to  impart  two,  and  even  three 
colours  by  means  of  cylinders  ;  and  it  is  now  common  to  print  five  colours 
at  one  operation.  The  vast  improvement  which  has  latterly  been 
produced  in  the  style  and  execution  of  printed  cotton  goods  is  matter  of 
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such  common  observation,  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  it 
here :  but  for  it,  the  cotton  manufacture  could  not,  in  this  branch,  have 
stood  against  the  powerful  rivalry  to  which  it  has  of  late  been  subjected 
by  our  silk  manufacture.  This  improvement  has  been  assisted  by  the 
discovery  of  a  method  for  imparting  to  cotton  fabrics  the  brilliant  red 
colour  of  cochineal,  which  was  previously  applied  to  woollens  only.  This 
is  effected  by  simply  passing  a  current  of  steam  on  to  cloth  to  which  the 
cocbineal-dye  has  previously  been  applied,  that  process  having  the  effect 
of  fixing  the  colour. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  any  very  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  growth 
and  progress  of  the  manufacture  of  hosiery.  The  greater  part  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  it  is  due  to  the  personal  exertions  of  Mr.  Felkin, 
a  merchant  of  Nottingham,  the  carefulness  and  accuracy  of  whose 
investigations  are  generally  recognised.  These,  however,  apply  only  to 
recent  years,  and  we  cannot  put  equal  faith  in  the  results  offered  by 
previous  inquirers. 

The  cliief  seats  of  the  hosiery  manufacture  are  the  counties  of  Derby, 
Nottingham,  and  Leicester,  in  the  last  named  of  which  nearly  all  the' 
frames  in  which  wool  is  employed  are  to  be  found,  while  Nottingham 
contains  the  largest  number  of  frames  for  the  production  of  cotton 
ho»ery.  The  use  of  silk  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  is  almost  wholly 
confined  to  Derby  and  Nottingham. 

Blackner  estimated  that  in  1812  there  were  29,590  stocking  frames 
at  work  in  all  the  branches.  Thirty  years  before  that  time  the  number 
had  been  estimated  at  20,000.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  localities 
assigned  to  the  frames  in  1812,  it  would  appear  that  rather  more  than 
one-third  were  employed  in  producing  cotton  hose,  and  that  about 
one-half  were  used  for  woollen  goods,  but  no  very  accurate  estimate  of 
the  proportions  can  be  formed  from  the  locality  of  the  machines.  In 
1833,  a  meeting  was  held  of  delegates  from  the  frame-work  knitters, 
when  a  resolution  was  formed  for  dividing  the  seat  of  the  hosiery 
manufacture  into  districts,  with  the  view  of  obtaining,  among  other 
things,  exact  details  of  the  number  and  description  of  frames,  the  amount 
of  labour  employed  in  them,  and  such  further  particulars  as  might 
enable  the  workmen  to  co-operate  for  the  more  effectual  protection  and 
advancement  of  their  interests.  The  resolution  thus  formed  was  not, 
indeed,  carried  into  effect  in  the  manner  nor  with  the  objects  proposed ; 
but  was  of  advantage,  by  its  having  been  the  means  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Felkin  to  the  subject,  who  drew  up  an  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  the  manufacture  in  its  various  branches,  which  was  believed 
to  present  a  sufficiently  accurate  approximation  to  the  condition  of  the 
trade  at  that  time  to  answer  all  practical  purposes.  The  following  is 
Mr.  Felkin'a  estimate  for  1833. — See  page  204. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  York,  in  1844,  Mr. 
Felkin  read  a  very  elaborate  report,  which  has  since  been  printed,  on 
the  hosiery  trade,  and  the  condition  of  the  frame-work  knitters.  The 
survey  and  census  upon  which  Mr.  Felkin  founded  his  report,  were 
made  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1844,  as  far  as  respects  the  midland 
counties  of  England,  by  agents  whom  he  employed  for  that  purpose. 
The  estimate  for  the  remaining  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  adopted  and 
considered  correct  by  Mr.  Felkin,  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  condition  of  the  manufacture  in  all  its  branches  enables  him  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment  upon  the  subject. — See  Table,  page  206. 

Since  1812,  when  Mr.  Blackner  made  the  estimate  of  29,590  frames 
as  the  total  of  what  were  used  in  the  United  Kingdom,  many  frames 
have  been  widened  so  as  to  make  two  stockings  at  once,  which  was  not 
the  case  before.  The  quantity  of  cotton  hosiery  goods  made  in  1833  was 
estimated  by  Mr.  Felkin  to  have  increased  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  in 
the  preceding  twenty  years — an  opinion  which  agrees  with  the  fact  which 
everybody  must  have  observed,  that  the  use  of  cotton  stockings  has, 
during  that  time,  been  superseding  those  of  woollen  to  a  great  extent 
among  the  female  part  of  the  population.  It  will  also  be  seen  from  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Felkin,  that  the  number  of  frames  employed  for  making 
cotton  goods,  which  in  1812  was  about  one-third  the  whole  number 
employed,  formed  about  one-half  in  1833,  or  16,300  out  of  33,000 
frames. 

The  making  of  stockings  is  altogether  a  domestic  manufacture,  being 
carried  on  in  the  dwellings  of  the  workmen.  Some  of  these  persons 
possess  frames,  which  are  their  own  property,  but  the  greater  part  use 
frames  which  belong  to  the  master-manufacturers  by  whom  the  work- 
men are  employed,  and  who  are  paid  by  those  workmen  an  annual  rent, 
varying  from  forty  shillings  to  five  pounds,  according  to  the  size  and 
capability  of  the  frame. 

The  bobbin  net  manufacture  has  altogether  risen  up  during  the 
present  century,  and  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  years  has 
become  an  object  of  national  importance,  finding  employment  for  between 
150,000  and  200,000  persons,  whose  wages  amount  to  2,500,000/.  per 
annum,  as  stated  in  a  memorial  addressed  in  June,  1834,  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  by  the  principal  merchants  and  manufacturers  engaged 
in  the  bobbin-net  trade. 

The  first  successful  attempt  at  producing,  by  means  of  machinery, 
net-work  bearing  the  characteristics  of  lace,  was  made  in  1809;  and 
this  machine,  rude  in  its  construction,  and  slow  and  inefficient  in  its 
operation,  in  comparison  with  the  improved  machinery  now  employed 
for  the  same  purpose,  was  the  subject  of  a  patent,  the  possessors  of  which 
realized,  during  the  continuance  of  their  exclusive  right,  very  large 
fortunes.     Since  the  expiration  of  this  patent,  the  machinery  of  the  frame 
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has  been  most  importantly  simplified,  and  its  efficiency  increased ;  so 
that,  by  the  application  of  an  equal  amount  of  labour,  twelve  times  the 
quantity  of  net  is  now  produced  which  could  have  been  previously  made, 
and  a  quantity  of  the  finished  manufacture  is  now  sold  for  2«.  6d,j 
which,  during  the  continuance  of  the  patent,  was  sold  for  5/.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  bobbin-net  manufacture  has  since  reached  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  statements  drawn  up  in  1836  by  Mr.  Felkin,  who  has 
been  personally  interested  in  the  trade  from  its  commencement,  and  pos- 
sesses all  the  requisite  facilities  for  preparing  an  accurate  estimate 
concerning  it : — 

8tatuiic»  of  the  Bobbin- Net  Trade, 

Coital  employed  in  spinning  and  doubling  the  yam : — 
Fixed  capital  in  35  spinning  and  24  doubling  factories — 724,000  spinning,  £. 

296,700  doubling  spindles 715,000 

Floating  capital  in  spinners'  and  doublers*  stock,  and  necessary  sundries  200,000 

915,000 

Deduct  one-sixth,  employed  for  foreign  bobbin-net  trade 155,000 

Total  capital  employed  in  spinning  and  doubling  for    £. 

EngUsh  bobbin-net  trade 760,000 

Coital  employed  in  bobbin-net  making : — 

Fixed  capital  in  factories,  principally  for  power-macbines 85,000 

power-machines,  averaging  11  quarters  wide      ....     170,000 

hand-machines,  averaging  9  quarters  wide 267,000 

Fkmting  capital  in  stock  on  hand,  power-owners 150,000 

„  „  ,,  hand-owners 250,000 

922,000 

Capital  in  embroidering,  preparing,  and  stock 250,000 

Total  capital  employed  in  the  trade £1,932,(KX) 

The  value  of  the  materials  used  is  as  follows  :— 

«.  d,  £. 

6,000  Ibe.  cotton  yam.  No.  130   at     7  6  2,250 

10,000                   „                    140    „      8  0  4,000 

75,000                   „                   150    „      8  9  32,812 

85,000                   „                    160    „      9  6  40,375 

95,000                   „                    170    „     10  7  50,270 

350,000                    „                    180    „     12  0  210,000 

250,000                   „                    190    „     14  0  175,000 

220,000                   „                    200    „     16  0  176,000 

60,000                    „                   210    „     18  6  55,500 

9,000                   „                   220    „     21  3  9,563 

1, 160,000  lbs.  yam  *'  775,770 

20  per  cent,  discount     .     .     151,154 

—        £. 

Net  value  of  yam 604,616 

Value  of  silk  used 40,000 

Wages,  interest,  wear  and  tear,  &c.  .     .     .     732,334 

Value  of  rough  goods 1,376,850 

200,000  pieces,  gassed,  3</. 2,500 

800,000      „       bleached,  lOef. 12,500 

300,000      „       dressed,  U.9d. 26,000 

One-third  figured,  cost 350,000 

200,000  pieces,  wide-nets,  finished,  ]«.  6</. 15,000 

100.000      „       quUUngs,3s 15,000 

£1,797,850 
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The  number  of  machines,  exclusive  of  165  not  at  work,  is  3,547,  of 
the  following  descriptions : — 


Plain  .     ,     .     . 
Quilling   .     .     . 
Fancy       .     .     , 

Roury. 

CireaUr. 

Lever. 

Traven 
Warp. 

Poaher- 
Grecian. 

Total. 

1,293 

247 

45 

116 
116 

188 

16 
761 

448 

•  • 

i52 

•  • 
i65 

1,425 

1,124 

998 

1,585 

420 

1,225 

152 

165 

3,547 

The  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  which  these  machines  are  employed,  are — 


Nottinghamshire . 
Leicestershire 
Derbyshire     .     . 
West  of  England  . 


Plain. 

Qaillings. 

Fancy. 

Total. 

372 
207 
192 
654 

1,006 
37 
49 
30 

782 
99 
14 

103 

2,160 
343 
255 

787 

1,425 

1,122 

998 

3,545 

Qoantity  of 
Yam  ttied. 


lbs. 
640,000 
100,000 
100,000 
320,000 


1,160,000 


The  quantity  and  value  of  the  rough  goods  produced  by  the  different 
kinds  of  machines  are — 

Sqoare  Yards.  £. 

15,827,848  662,255 

8,327,240  476,959 

2,627,137  141,864 

811,650  41,574 

325,188  54,198 


Rotary     .     . 
liCver .     .     . 
Circular   .     . 
Pusher-Grecian 
Travers  Warp 


27,919,063 


1,376,850 


The  number  of  machine  owners  is  837,  of  whom — 


302  possera  only  1  machine. 

203       „       „  »»    2        „ 

212       ,.      from  3  to   5  machines. 


69 
24 
10 


w 
»» 


11 
21 


I* 

n 


10 
20 
30 


» 
w 


5  possess  from  31  to   40  macliines. 
4  ..  41 


5 

1 

1 

and  1 


n 
n 
Yt 


51 


100 

n 

>» 

104 

)t 

120 

» 

200 

)} 

The  power  of  the  different  kinds  of  machines  as  to  the  width  of  the 
bobbin-net  produced,  is — 


Width  atated  in 
Quarters, 

Rotary. 

Circular. 

Lever. 

Pusher- 
Grecian. 

Travers 
Warp. 

Total. 

4-Quarter 

•  • 

• . 

1 

5 

2 

8 

5      ,, 

12 

8 

4 

24 

3 

51 

6      ,, 

26 

52 

110 

61 

117 

366 

7      ,, 

12 

57 

148 

26 

20 

262 

8      ,, 

496 

240 

321 

18 

9 

1,084 

9      ,, 

19 

32 

113 

3 

1 

168 

10      ,, 

313 

25 

192 

16 

546 

11       )> 

41 

2 

122 

7 

172 

12       ,, 

622 

4 

184 

6 

816 

13      ,, 

17 

12 

29 

15       ,, 

4 
1  • 

5 
2 

9 
3 

16       ,, 

22 

9 

31 

^      *> 

•  • 

2 

2 

1,585 

420 

1,225 

165 

152 

3,547 
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The  wages  of  persons  employed  in  the  different  branches  of  the  manu- 
facture vary  according  to  the  kind  of  work  produced.     The  net  earnings  of 

Men  are  from  12«.  to  35«.  per  week,  averaging  about  16«. 
Women      „       3».  to  12«.        „  „  6«. 

Children    „       U,  6d.  to  5s,    „  „  2m.  6d. 

Successive  improvements  in  the  arrangen^ent  of  the  machines  had 
caused  those  first  constructed — the  Travers-warp  machines — to  go  out 
of  use,  and  a  great  number  of  them,  which  had  co^t  300/.  each,  were 
sold  and  broken  up  for  the  value  of  the  iron  which  they  contained. 
It  has  been  found  recently,  that  by  a  slight  alteration  these  machines 
may  be  adapted  to  the  production  of  fancy  nets ;  such  of  them  as 
remidned  have  been  thus  modified  at  a  small  expense,  and  employed  for 
the  production  of  fabrics  of  continually-increasing  beauty  and  value. 

Mr.  Felkin  has  kindly  furni3hed  the  following  particulars  respecting 
this  interesting  branch  of  manufacture,  showing  the  position  which  it 
occupied  in  1844. 

^'  The  number  of  mills  for  spinning  and  doubling  fine  yams  is  greatly 
increased  since  1836,  but  the  increased  product  is  chiefly  employed  for 
warps  in  Bradford,  Coventry,  and  Spitalfields,  for  the  production  of 
mixed  goods.  The  capital  employed  in  producing  yams  for  English  lace 
is  about  the  same  as  in  1836 — 

£;,  £. 

Say    ,     ,     .     .     ,     , ,     .     .     .     .      760,000 

Fixed  capital  in  45  faetorief 90,000 

„  1750  Bteam  power  machines, )  Qon  qoo 

averaging  13  quarters  wide  /        ' 


„  1450  hand  machines,  average 

10  quarters  wide      .     .     . 

Floating  capital  in  rough  ^oods  in  process  of 

makrag     ..... 


150,000 
500,000 


procws  of  embroidering )  g^^  qqq 
and  finisning      •     «     •  j        ' 


1,320,000 


Total  capital  employed  in  the  trade    .     •     ,  £2,080,000 

"The  only  improvement  introduced  since  1833  in  the  machinery  for 
making  pl^n  nets  has  consisted  in  a  contrivance  for  obtaining  greater 
speed  in  the  working.  Several  patents  have  been  taken  Qut  for  im- 
provements in  the  style  of  the  goods  produced,  and  for  modes  of  adapting 
the  jacquard  frame.  The  main  object  sought  by  the  patentees  has  been 
the  introduction  of  patterns  in  close  imitation  of  pillow  lace,  and  espe- 
cially of  Netherland  lace,  and  th^ir  success  in  this  object  ba9  been  very 
great 

"The  cheapness  of  these  beautiful  fabrics  is  calculated  to  excite 
astonishment.  A  yard  in  length  of  12-quarter  wide  plain  net,  may  now 
be  bought  for  one  shilling.  A  yard  of  plait  net,  of  the  same  width,  is 
worth  from  20*.  to  5/.  The  machine  employed  to  make  the  former 
would  cost  in  its  construction  250/.,  while  the  platt  net  machine  would 

p 
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cost  from  500/.  to  1000/.  Fancy  goods  of  all  qualities,  from  one 
farthing  to  20s,  per  yard,  are  at  all  times  being  made,  and  often  in  the 
same  establishment. 

"In  1837,  the  fancy  productions  of  Nottingham  were  so  far  out  of 
favour  with  the  public,  that  the  embroiderers  were  reduced  to  one -third 
of  their  former  number,  and  those  employed  were  earning  miserable 
wages ;  but  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  so  great  has  been  the 
improrement  in  the  taste  and  style  of  those  goods,  that  the  demand  for 
them  has  been  continually  increasing  at  rising  prices,  and  the  wages 
of  the  workpeople  have  risen  proportionally.  This  result  has  principally 
been  owing  to  the  application  of  the  jacquard  machine  to  this  branch  of 
manufacture ;  a  residt  which  has  not  been  accomplished  without  great 
difficulty. 

"  The  warp'lace  manufacture  is  usually  carried  on  separately  from  the 
bobbin-net  branch.  The  machinery  engaged  in  it,  is  chiefly  employed 
by  15  firms  in  the  town  of  Nottingham  and  the  neighbourhood. 

«  The  warp  machine,  which  is  a  very  beautiful  modiBcation  of  the 
stocking  frame,  is  used  for  the  production  of  articles  of  the  most  varied 
texture,  from  the  stoutest  cloth  to  the  lightest  gossamer  net-work. 
There  are  either  plain  or  fancy  goods ;  for  the  latter  kind,  the  jacquard 
machine  is  connected  with  it,  and  very  splendid  patterns  are  thus  pro- 
duced. At  this  time  (September,  1845)  800  warp-frames  are  employed 
in  making  lace  goods,  300  being  worked  with  silk,  and  500  with  cotton 
yam.     These  frames  would  cost  in  their  construction,  about  100,000/. 

"  They  give  employment  to  altogether  about  4500  hands,  viz. — 

200  OverlookerSf  bmiths,  &c at  40«.  per  week. 

100  Machine  hands 30  „ 

400  Ditto 25  „ 

500  Ditto 20  „ 

.WO  Ditto 15  „ 

1,000  Females,  mending,  putting  upi  &c 10  „ 

1,500  Females  and  children,  drawing,  carding,  &C.,  \t.  6d,  to  8  „ 

200  Children,  winding 3  „ 

100  Bleachers,  dressers,  derks,  &c,  at  various  wages. 

"The  sum  paid  in  wages^  during  1844,  was  about  165,000/.     The 

materials  used  in  that  year,  were  40,000  lbs.  raw  silk  ;  value  30,000/. 

„  „  600,000  lbs.    „     cotton    „      25,000/. 

TTie  finished  goods  were  of  the  value  of  350,000/.,  viz. : — cotton  goods, 

200,000/.,  and  silk  goods,  150,000/. 

"The  3200  machines  were,  in  1844,  employed  and  produced,  as 
follows : — 
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Valoe  In 
Rough  Goo^f . 

Kschinea.                      ^                                          llw.            Ytrn.          «.    d,                      £.  £. 

500  Coinmon  plaliir'(0Otton  net,  using  570,000    No.  120  at  4    6  per  lb.     128,250  250,000 

200  Finer  ditto „      120,000            200     10    0      „            60,000  100,000 

100  Brussels'  ground  ditto .     .    „        50,000           250    18    0      „           45,000  75,000 

600  Expensive  fancies,  ditto    .    „      240,000           190    10    0      „          120,000  450,000 

300  FUdn  silk  net S00,000 

50  Fancy  ditto 50,000 

1,750  Steam-power  machines. 

850  Cotton  fimcies    .     .     .     .    „      640,000            140      5    6      „          176,000  637,000 

250  Cotton  quillings .     .     .     .    „      150,000            170      7    0      „            52,500  130,000 

300  Plain  cotton „      180,000            180      8    0      „            72,000  150,000 

50  Silk  fancies 37,000 


1,450  Hand-madiines.  1,950,000  653,750  2,179,000 

Embroidering 330,000 

Finishing,  sale  expenses,  interest,  and  profits 486,000 

Produce  of  pkdn-finished  goods  .     .....      1,205,000 

„         fancy  and  embroidered  ditto   .     •     .      1,790,000 

Total  retonii  of  bobbin-net  maaufiictore,  1844    •     •    .    .£2,995,000 

Among  the  machines  employed  ^in  making  fancy  goods,  there  were 
about  120  platt  machines,  and  200  Mechlin  machines,  to  which  the 
jacquard  fnune  was  attached. 

The  persons  employed  in  making,  finishing,  &c.,  the  above,  and  their 
rates  of  wages,  were  as  follows : — 

5,800  Machine-hands,  viz. : — 800  youths,       at  10*.  per  week. 

1 ,000  young  men     15«. 


1,200 

n 

24f. 

400 

»i    • 

30t. 

300 

n 

S5«. 

100 

n 

40t. 

5,800 

n 
n 
n 


n 
n 
n 


Total    .     .     . 

50  Engine-men at  25ff.  per  week. 

50  Stokers 15*.        „ 

200  Warpers 25*.        ^ 

2,900  Threaders  and  winders  (boys) 5a. 

650  Smiths,  moulders,  &c 30*. 

150  Point,  guide,  &c.,  makers 25«. 

8,400  Mcttdiers  of  rough  goods  (females)  .     .     .     •  4«. 

240  Clerks  and  warehousemen 40i. 

620  Single  machine  oimers  and  overiookeni     .     .  40«. 

50  Gaasert aSt. 

80  Bleachers 25t. 

70  Dressers'  overlookers 40f. 

500  Female  dressers 10«. 

2,000  Corders,  drawers,  ice,  (children)       ....  5«. 

2,000  White  menders  and  folders 10«. 

180  Porters,  kc , 18«. 

50  Carters 1^. 

25  Designers     .     .     • 40*. 

25  Readers  in 1&«*       » 

50,000  Embroiderers,  when  employed  .     .     .     .    5«.  to  6«.        „ 
60  TmTeUers  at  120/.  a-year  each. 
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The  produce  of  the  manufacture  passes  through  the  hands  of  about 

100  firms,  all  of  whom,  except  two,  are  resident  in  Nottij^ham. 

lbs.  '  £. 

The  raw  cotton  wool  used  wis  about  2,500,000,  cost  230,000 
The  raw  silk  used 125,300     „    130,000 

For  a  small  part  of  the  goods  made,  cotton  is  used,  spun  into  460  hanks 
to  the  pound  weight,  the  price  of  which  is  12/.  16^.  per  lb. 

About  730  machines  are  in  the  West  of  England. 
„     310  „  Derbyshire. 

„       60  „  Leicestershire. 

„  2,100  „  Nottingham  and  its  immediate  Yidnity. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  goods  made  are  consumed  within  tlie  kingdom. 

Various  estimates  have  been  formed  concerning  the  extent  and  value 

of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  this  kingdom.     Mr.  Dugald  Bannatyne, 

in  the  Supplement  to  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  and  Mr.  M'Cul- 

loch,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Dictionary  of  Commerce,"  have  both 

estimated  the  value  of  goods  annually  manufactured  at  the  sum  of 

thirty-four  millions,  and  Mr.  M'Culloch  estimates  the  capital  employed 

at  the  same  sum,  viz. : — 

£. 

Capital  employed  in  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material .  4,000,000 
„           „           it         payment  of  wages   ....  10,000,000 
„       invested  in  spinning- mills,  power  and  hand- 
looms,  warehouses,  stocks  in  hand,  Itc.  .     .  20,000,000 

£  34,000,000 


mm 


Hie  value  of  the  goods  annually  produced  is  made  up,  according  to 
Mr.  M'Culloch's  estimate,  as  follows : — 

£. 

Raw  material,  240,000,000  lbs.  at  7<f.  per  lb 7,000,000 

Wages  of  800,000  weavers,  spinners,  bleachers,  &c.,  at 

22^  10«.  a-year  each 18,000,000 

Wages  of  100,000  engineers,  machine-makers^  smiths, 

masons,  joiners,  &c.,  at  30/.  a-year  each      ....      3,000,000 
Profits  of  the  manufacturers,  wages  of  superintendence, 

sums  to  purchase  the  materials  of  machinery,  coals, 

&o ' 6,000,000 

£34,000,000 

In  the  latest  edition  of  the  Commercial  Dictionary  (1849),  Mr. 
M'Culloch  gives  the  sum  of  forty-seven  millions  as  the  total  estimate 
of  the  capital  employed  in  the  manufacture,  and  of  thirty-six  millions  as 
the  value  of  the  goods  annually  made,  and  in  arriving  at  those  totals, 
makes  a  somewhat  different  division  of  the  sums  under  their  different 
heads,  thus : — 

£. 
Capital  employed  in  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material .      4,000,000 
),           „           „         payment  of  wages    ....      8,000,000 
„       invested  in  spinning-mills,  &c 3,"), 000, 000 

£47,000,000 
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£. 
Raw  material,  500,000,000  lbs.,  at  5<f.  per  lb.       .     .     .     10,000,000 
Wages  of  542,000  spinners,  weavers,  bleachers,  &c.,  at 

24/.  »^rMr  each 13,000,000 

Wages  of  80,000  engineers,  machine-makers,  smiths, 

masons,  joiners,  &c.,  at  50/.  a-year  each      ....      4,000,000 
Profits  of  ihe  manufacturers,  wages  of  superintendence, 

sums  to  purchase  the  materials  of  machinery,  coals, 

&c 9,000,000 

£36,000,000 

Mr.  Baines,  who  was  at  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  the  correct- 
ness of  the  earlier  estimates,  has  given  the  following  statement,  some- 
what different  in  its  details,  but  arriving  substantially  at  the  same  result 
as  was  given  by  Messrs.  Bannatyne  and  M*CuIloch : — 

Extent  ojul  Value  of  the  British  Cotton  Manufacture  in  1833. 

Cotton  wool  imported lbs.  303,656,837 

„  consumed  in  the  manufacttlre    .....        282,675,200 

Tarn  spun  (deducting  Ij^oz.  per  lb.  for  loss).  ....  256,174,400 
Number  of  hanks  spun  (averaging  40  to  the  lb.)  .  hanks  10,246,976,000 
Length  of  yam  spun  (840  yards  to  the  hank)  .  .  miles  4,890,602,182 
Value  of  the  cotton  wool  consumed,  at  7d,  per  lb.  .  .  .  £8,244,693 
Value  of  the  cotton  exports — goods  •  »  .£13,754,992 
H  »»  )i  y«ra      •     .     .       4,704,008 

£  18,459,000 
Value  of  manufactures  consumed  at  home    •    12,879,693 

Total  value  of  the  manufacture       .     .     » £31,338,693 

Capita]  employed  in  the  manu&cture  ....*..  34,000,000 

Quantity  of  cotton  goods  exported  in  1832 : — 

White  or  plain  cottons  ....  yards  259,493,096 
Printed  or  dyed  cottons      •     .     .      „     201,552,407 

461,045,503 

Number  of  persons  supported  by  the  manufacture  .     .     .  1,500,000 

„  operatives  in  the  spinning  and  weaving : — 

Factories— in  England  «     .     .     .     .     4     .     200,000 

„  Scotland 32,000 

„  Ireland 5,000 

237,000 

Wages  earned  by  the  factory  operatives  .     .     .     «     .     .        £6,044,000 
Power  moving  the  factories— steam    33,000  horses. 
N  ft  rt  water    11,000 

horse  power*  44,000 

Number  of  spindles   .     .     • 4  9,333,000 

„  power^looms 100,000 

n  hand-loom  weavers <  250,000 

Wages  earned  by  ditto £4,375,000 

It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  that  the  silk  manufacture 
can  be  said  to  have  been  firmly  established  in  this  country.  Silk  goods 
have,  indeed,  been  made  in  England  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third, 
and  at  various  times  measures  intended  to  act  for  the  protection  of  the 
manufacturers  have  been  passed  by  the  legislature.  With  this  view, 
the  importation  of  silk  goods  manufactured  in  other  countries  was  strictly 
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prcHbctai  i::  17^.  isi  :^  sptea  cootimKd  in  Ibrce  during  a  long 
serKf  of  TYATsc  s;;^*^  gwcs  being  expres^T  cxdoded  from  tbe  benefit  of 
tbe  tTfftrr  of  cvvssserce  cwocliiied  with  France  in  178€l 

Bt  this  pcvcibirrcy  Ut.  tbe  Ecg^i  alk  mann£u:tiiiers  were  legally 
jecorMi  rs  r^  exrl^^^  piMEiPseioo  of  the  home  market,  from  which,  in 
tbe  dfeen  iscped^-:  cijoihaoc  of  the  mannfiKture,  they  wonld  otherwise 
kav^  Hkc  inrec  by  the  supenor  £ibncs  of  foteign  looms.  Protected 
tTfeies  ar«.  a^aoec  inTaiiab^T.  carried  oo  widfeom  that  regard  to  economy 
in  ^  pnxY!»»  whkh  2^  iKcessanr«  in  order  to  proride  for  their  exten- 
Sr  Icu^izs  the  proOKted  article  witiun  die  readi  of  a  larger 
er  of  cconsaefs^  Hence  it  arvuse  that  silk  goods  came  to  be  looked 
v^^  as  3Kfv  I;:xune&.  the  ttw  of  which  most  be  confined  to  the  richer 
clast!«f» :  a=id  tci$  st&re  of  th:ngg  was  aggrarated  by  their  being  thence 
<vci$ai<n>i  £t  oiJ(^.-ts  of  taxanca.  Heavy  duties  were  imposed  upon 
tbr  :3Kfwtat:\Mi  of  raw  asi  tfcn^wn  slk ;  die  manufiurtured  goods  made 
cf  a  materials  tbe  cvi^  of  which  wk  dnv  enhanced,  continued  beyond 
t..e  ^^^ac£L  of  tbc^  sultit^de,  aal  dfte  manu&cturers  were  consequently 
Ea>^  tvk  occsai^rrab^  aai  licknt  viciaBnideB  from  every  change  of 
fiksciiwr^  Oa  tbe  oeber  hami.  tixxe  mannCittmeis  feeling  themselves 
«v"ur\*  :z  tbe  !<"^3u  B>X5cpxy  of  the  home  market*  were  without  the 
^W!5s»ry  9t:=:u!*j;s  K^  iBIprvv>»E^ecx.  and  additional  temptations  were 
^v^-swueutW  heli  o-ut  to  tbe  sn^xgder  to  introduce  die  superior  pro- 
fciVtnr>l  J^vds  of  Fncxv.  Tbe  slow  pnagnesi  made  in  this  branch  of 
WAiiuaKtrr:^  itt  Fryltrxi.  nzkier  this  srstem  of  dnties  and  restrictions, 
aw^  >!^  5o«:  frvd  tbe  &uiowi:^  uble  of  the  quantities  of  raw  and  thrown 
$:ri  ::x»rv^«vr^  a:  v;irkH»  time*  in»i  the  kii^doou  from  the  year  1765, 
w-x^r.  tbe  pcvfc:bttioc  of  tfoc^^  silk  goods  was  enacted,  until  the  end 

iVr-:  -^  *::  tcv  p^^ncd  embr^vd  in  this  taWe,  up  to  18i4,  the  silk 
tr:*^w  vV  Ki-^jcsd  w«s  ocse  ovctinued  alti^matico  of  prosperity  and  dis- 
trv^  l>wt  :iv  \vTner  vxxaditioo  prevailed  is  pr\ived,  however,  by  the 
W!k^\A.v-,;:  a:sn^cv:  of  tifc?  rskinufiu^ur^.  comparii^  one  period  ^dth 
a:x^t\N^  u  :i^  cv\:r^  o:  j»jl-^  la  l$i4  die  svstem  here  described  was 
>fc  W::x  v^K*^xL  IV  k:j*  duties  of  .V  W,  ^r  lb.  imposed  upon  raw 
*t5V^  Ajfci  <>t  lU  S<\  JVC  :K  ujv>r  thrv-wu  silt  were  reduced ;  the  former 
f^^  A* .  a»Kl  tb^  U::,Y  t.^  7^  ^;  p^  1*^  These  rates  were  afterwards 
turt^^r  rxxixft.>xi;  tb*t  vxi  raw  silk  tv.  1,/.,  and  that  on  dirown  silk  to 
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imported ;  but  in  order  to  afford  the  silk  manufacturers  the  opportunity 
of  disposing  of  their  stocks  of  goods  already  made,  and  of  otherwise  pre- 
paring for  foreign  competition,  such  importations  were  not  allowL'U  to 
take  place  until  after  the  5tii  of  July,  1826. 

AVBHAOE  II 
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6,369,173 

An  immediate  and  great  increase  was  made  in  the  couBumption  of 
silk  goods  by  this  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  material.  Every  throwing- 
mill  and  every  loom  was  put  in  constant  employment,  and  a  great  in- 
crease was  made  in  the  number  of  tliesc  establiehments.     The  number 
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of  throwing-mills  in  different  parts  of  the  country  was  ndsed  from  175 
to  266,  and  the  number  of  spindles  from  780,000  to  1,180,000 ;  yet 
notwithstanding  this  additional  productive  power,  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  throwsters  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  weavers,  who  were 
frequently  kept  waiting  during  whole  months  for  silk  to  enable  them  to 
complete  the  orders  which  they  had  in  hand. 

TTiis  full  tide  of  prosperity  was  checked  by  the  commercial  panic 
which  occurred  at  the  close  of  1825  ;  and  as  the  admission  of  foreign* 
made  silk  goods  first  took  place  during  a  time  of  general  depression,  a 
great  clamour  was  raised  on  the  part  of  the  home  manufacturers  against 
the  relaxation,  which  was  said  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  cause  of 
the  distress  that  had  overtaken  the  trade.  This  distress,  however,  soon 
passed  away,  so  that  in  the  year  1827  a  larger  quantity  of  silk  was 
manufactured  in  this  country  than  had  ever  before  passed  in  an  equal 
time  through  ou^  looms.  It  is  not  by  selecting  a  single  year  that  a 
proper  judgment  can  be  formed  upon  such  a  subject,  but  the  foregoing 
table,  which  details  tiie  importations  of  thirty-six  years,  ten  of  which 
were  years  of  unqualified  prohibition,  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  afford 
means  for  deciding  the  degree  of  advantage  which  has  attended  the 
relaxation.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  that,  in  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding 1824,  the  quantity  of  raw  and  thrown  silk  used  by  our  manufac- 
turers amounted  to  18,823,117  lbs.,  being  an  average  of  1,882,311  lbs. 
per  annum ;  that,  in  the  ten  years  immediately  following  the  change  of 
fcystem,  the  quantity  used  was  36,780,009  lbs.,  or  3,678,001  lbs.  per 
annum,  being  an  increase  over  the  average  of  the  former  period  of  95 
per  cent. ;  and  that,  in  the  sixteen  years  ending  with  1849,  the  consump- 
tion was  66,376,645  lbs.,  or  4, 148,540  lbs.  per  annum,  being  an  increase 
of  120  per  cent,  upon  the  quantity  used  under  the  restrictive  system. 

It  is  further  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  silk  employed  in  our  looms,  the  quantity  of  thrown 
silk  imported  has  not  at  all  augmented  during  the  last  sixty  years, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  has  sensibly  diminished.*  The  spur  of  competition 
has  driven  forward  the  manufacture  in  both  its  branches.  Improved 
machinery  has  been  introduced  into  our  throwing-mills,  the  effect  of 
which  has  been  to  lessen  most  materially  the  cost  of  the  process ;  and, 
by  the  adoption  and  improvement  of  the  ingenious  machinery  of 
Jacquard,  our  weavers  are  now  enabled  to  produce  fancy  goods,  the 
quality  of  which  is,  with  a  few  exceptions  of  little  importance,  fully 
equal,  and,  as  regards  some  sorts  superior,  to  the  quality  of  goods 
made  in  France,  although  the  cost  o^  production  is  not  yet  reduced  to 

the  level  of  that  country. 

■■  —  - — • . 

*  An  exception  to  this  remark  is  furnished  by  the  importations  of  1848,  when,  owing  to 
ihe  troabled  state  of  the  continental  scats  of  the  silk  manufacture^  England  afforded  the 
only  market  to  which  foreign  throwsters  could  with  safety  send  their  goodi. 
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The  charge  made  by  English  throwsters,  previous  to  1824,  for  con- 
Terdng  raw  silk  into  organzine  was  about  lOs.  per  lb.  At  that  time 
the  duty  imposed  upon  foreign  organzine  was  14«.  8^.,  or  9^.  2d.  beyond 
the  duly  upon  raw  silk,  and  yet  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  material 
used  in  our  silk  looms  was  then  thrown  abroad  than  has  since  been  the 
case.  In  the  ten  years  preceding  1824,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  weight 
of  thrown  silk  imported  was  equal  to  23}  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  raw 
silk,  whereas  the  quantity  imported  in  this  state  of  preparation  during 
the  ten  years  ending  with  1844,  has  not  exceeded  7|  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  silk  thrown  in  the  mills  of  this  country  ;  and  at  this  time 
we  are  exporters  of  British  thrown  silk  to  Germany,  thus  proving  the 
ability  of  our  throwsters  to  meet  their  Continental  rivals  in  third 
markets. 

Now  that  our  throwsters  have  been  for  more  than  twenty  years  exposed 
to  competition  with  foreigners,  they  have  succeeded  in  bringing  down  their 
charge  from  10s.  to  from  Bs.  to  5s.  per  lb.,  the  rate  depending  upon  the 
quality  of  the  silk.  The  better  the  quality  the  lower  the  charge :  a  fact 
which  arises  chiefly  from  the  throwster  making  good  the  waste  which 
occurs  in  the  process,  and  which  is  greatest  when  the  quality  of  the  silk 
is  worst 

When  the  prohibition  to  the  importation  of  foreign  silk  goods  was 
removed,  a  duty  was  imposed  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  which  was 
soon  after  altered  to  specific  rates  per  pound,  so  calculated  upon  difierent 
kinds  of  goods  as  to  be  equal,  in  most  cases,  to  30  per  cent,  upon  the 
presumed  value,  diis  rate  being  assumed  as  the  maximum  of  protection 
which  in  any  case  it  was  desirable  to  afibrd  to  the  English  manufacturers. 
Apart  from  all  considerations  of  a  maximum  as  between  the  consumers 
and  manufacturers  in  this  country,  however,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
adopt  any  higher  scale  of  protection,  on  accoimt  of  the  encouragement 
which  would  thereby  be  given  to  smugglers,  and,  in  fact,  while  arranging 
the  specific  duties  chargeable  on  the  weight  of  the  goods,  it  was  on 
this  account  found  necessary  to  fix  the  rate  upon  plain  goods  on  a  scale 
^  equal  to  no  more  than  25  per  cent,  on  the  value,  while  the  higher  per 
centage  was  retained  upon  other  goods,  the  smuggler's  charge  on  which 
was  higher.  The  reason  why  this  charge  was  less  upon  plain  than  upou 
iancy  fiibrics  was  this — the  latter,  being  made  to  answer  the  immediate 
demands  of  ever-varying  fashion,  were  required  by  the  purchasers  to  be 
delivered  to  them  without  delay,  while  plain  goods,  which  would  be 
equally  valuable  at  all  times,  could  be  kept  back  by  the  smuggler  to  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  for  eluding  the  govefnraent  officers. 

For  some  time  before,  and  after  the  opening  of  our  markets  to  the 
fabrics  of  other  countries,  it  was  firmly  believed,  and  loudly  asserted,  by 
many  persons  experienced  in  the  trade,  that  such  a  measure  would  bring 
certain  ruin  upon  the  silk  manufacturers  of  England,  who,  being  accus- 
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tamed  to  work  for  only  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  had  constantly 
experienced  Uie  evils  attendant  upon  a  limited  market,  and  had  been 
kept  in  dread  of  competition  from  without ;  the  successful  adventures  of 
contraband  dealers  having,  under  such  circumstances,  been  frequently 
productive  of  temporary  stagnations,  which  involved  the  manufacturers 
and  their  workmen  in  distress.  TTie  experience  of  twenty-five  years 
has  now  served  to  show  how  groundless  were  these  fears ;  that  by  reducing 
the  prices  of  their  goods,  which  they  were  enabled  to  do  through  tlie 
reduction  of  the  duty  and  the  improvements  in  their  machinery,  the 
market  would  be  so  extended  as  to  include  among  their  customers  a  far 
larger  part  of  the  population ;  and  that,  stimulated  by  the  rivalry  of 
foreign  manufacturers,  such  improvements  would  be  eflfected  in  the 
quality  of  our  fabrics,  as  would  fit  them  for  successful  competition  with 
the  most  beautiful  productions  of  foreign  looms.  It  is  strictly  correct 
to  assert,  that  with  free  permission  to  import  upon  even  a  high  scale  of 
duties,  our  silk  manufacturers  suffer  less  at  present  from  foreign  compe- 
tition, than  they  did  in  the  days  of  prohibition,  when  the  quantity  of 
smuggled  goods  amounted  to  only  a  small  proportion  of  that  now  legally 
imported.  In  1810,  when  the  smuggler's  difficulties  were  increased  by 
the  war,  the  quantity  of  contraband  silks  brought  into  consumption  in 
this  country  was  felt  to  be  so  injurious  to  the  manufacturers,  that  they 
formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling. 
Again,  in  1818  and  the  following  year,  numerous  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  by  the  silk-weavers  of  Spitalfields  and  of  Coventry, 
complaining  of  this  illegal  competition,  and  stating  that,  by  means  of 
it,  "  The  demand  for  manufactured  goods  had  for  some  time  past  so  de- 
creased, as  to  afford  serious  ground  of  alarm  to  the  manufacturers,  and 
to  threaten  the  existence  of  the  silk  manufacture  of  this  country."  In 
one  of  these  petitions,  it  was  stated,  that  operative  weavers  who  used  to 
earn  from  30s,  to  40^.  per  week,  were  at  that  time  able  to  earn  no  more 
than  10*.  or  11^. 

The  fact  last  stated  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  time  embraced 
in  the  petition.  The  system  under  which  the  trade  had  been  regulated 
for  more  than  half  a  century  had  familiarized  the  country  with  the 
complaints  of  the  silk-weavers,  who  were  constantly  liable,  on  any 
change  of  fashion,  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment ;  and  the  high  rate 
of  whose  wages  when  fully  employed,  being  unaccompanied  by  prudent 
preparation  for  a  fall  in  wages,  only  served,  by  multiplying  their  wants, 
to  render  the  reverse  more  distressing  when  it  came. 

Since  the  year  1824,  when  the  shackles  were  partially  removed  from 
the  trade,  the  silk  manufacture  in  all  its  branches  has  spread  itself  into 
various  districts,  and  is  conducted  upon  a  scale,  and  according  to  prin- 
ciples which  admit  of  so  great  a  degree  of  economy,  as  not  only  to  place 
the  products  of  our  silk  looms  witliin  the  reach  of  the  humbler  classes 
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of  the  community  in  this  country,  but  to  enable  us  successfully  to  com- 
pete in  other  markets  with  goods  produced  in  foreign  countries.  The 
important  reduction  in  the  duties  upon  foreign  silk  goods  which 
was  effected  by  the  Government  in  1846.  must  tend  to  further  improve- 
ment in  the  same  direction.  The  declared  value  of  British  manufac- 
tured silk  goods,  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year  since 
1820,  has  been  as  follows : — 
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998,334 

It  18,  perhaps,  not  the  least  surprising  of  the  effects  which  have  fol- 
lowed the  total  alteration  of  our  system  in  regard  to  this  manufacture, 
that  this  country  now  regularly  exports  silk  goods  to  a  considerable 
value  to  France :  these  exports  amounted,  in 

£. 
1842  to  181,924 

£.  I  1843  „  148,222 


1831  to  43,462 
ia32  „  75 
1833  „  76,525 


,462  1 
,187  } 
.525  ) 


and  were  increased 


1844  „  159,680 


1845  „  139,772 

1846  „  172,424 

1847  „  171,764 

1848  „  57,414 

orming  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  exports  of  those  goods  made  to  the 
whole  of  Europe.  The  most  considerable  part  of  our  export  of  silks  is 
made  to  our  North  American  Colonies,  the  West  India  Islands,  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  number  of  silk-mills  in  the  townships  of  Manchester  and  Salford, 
which  in  1820  was  no  more  than  five,  had  increased,  in  1832  to  sixteen. 

The  following  table,  given  on  the  authority  of  the  Inspectors  of  Fac- 
tories, will  show  the  number  and  distribution  of  silk  factories,  and  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  them  at  the  beginning  of  1885,  and  in 
1839.-&e  page  220. 

Except  in  the  preliminary  branch  of  the  manufacture — throwing — 
it  has  not  hitherto  been  found  practicable  to  apply  machinery  to  any 
great  extent  for  simplifying  the  processes  of  manufacturing  the  finer 
kinds  of  silk  goods,  or  for  economizing  the  cost  of  their  production. 
For  this  reason,  the  improvements  effected  in  the  quality  of  silken 
fabrics  are  more  the  result  of  individual  effort,  than  the  improvements 
in  those  other  branches  of  manufacture  to  which  mechanical  invention 
has  been  so  successfully  applied  in  this  country.  Among  the  causes  to 
which  the  continued  superiority  of  French  silk  weavers,  in  some  articles 
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of  tbeir  mantt&ctare,  must  be  attributed,  may  be  instanced  the  kind  of 
education  which  they  receive,  and  by  means  of  which  so  many  among 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  labour  of  weaving — an  operation  which 
among  ua  is  mere  drudgery— are  enabled  to  contribute  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  their  art,  by  the  invention  of  new  patterns.  As  regards  the 
texture  only  of  silt  fabrics,  English-made  goods  are  now  fully  equal  to 
the  best  that  are  produced  by  our  neighbours.  The  greater  cheapness 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  France,  as  compered  with  England,  gives  an 
advantage,  in  point  of  price,  to  tlie  French  weaver  over  his  English  com- 
petitor ;  and  this  advantage  is  of  course  the  greater  in  those  descrip- 
tions of  goods  into  the  cost  of  which  labour  enters  in  the  greatest  pro- 
portion— such  as  gauzes,  and  other  light  and  fancy  fabrics.  We  have 
•een,  however,  that  as  regards  other  kinds  of  silk  goods,  our  manufac- 
turers are  already  enabled  to  compete  with  their  formidable  rivals  in 
markets  which  are  equally  open  to  both,  and  that  we  are,  in  fact,  ex- 
porting continually  the  produce  of  our  silk-looms  ta  France  itself. 

It  will  scarcely  be  affirmed  that,  in  this  respect,  the  manufacturers  of 
England  would  have  stood  in  so  advantageous  a  position,  had  the  old 
prohibitory  system  been  maintained.  Up  to  the  very  moment  of  the 
legal  admission  of  foreign  silk  goods  no  improvement  was  perceptible  in 
the  qnality  or  &ihioa  of  our  own ;  by  the  most  cursory  glance,  the 
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difference  between  the  fabrics  could  be  distinguished,  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  facility  thus  afforded  for  the  detection  of  contraband  goods, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  smuggler  was  at  all  times  successful  to  insure  their 
introduction ;  and  this  irregular  competition  was  the  more  ruinous,  as 
the  foreign  goods  had  not  been  subjected,  in  the  country  of  manufacture, 
to  the  heavy  impost  then  placed  upon  the  raw  material  in  England. 
It  was  a  bold  measure  on  the  part  of  the  goyemment  of  that  day,  in  the 
face  of  so  much  prejudice  as  existed,  to  remove  the  prohibition  to 
import  foreign  silk  goods,  which  prohibition  had  always  been  declared 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  manufacture  in  England.  The 
good  effect  of  the  change  was  made  immediately  apparent  by  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  the  material  employed  ;  and  at  the  present  time  it 
may  be  affirmed  that,  through  the  extension  of  the  use  of  silks  to  nearly 
all  classes,  the  manufacture  is  rendered  in  a  great  measure  safe  from  the 
ruin  with  which  it  was  formerly  threatened  at  every  change  of  fashion. 
Its  condition  would  long  since  have  been  still  more  favourable  if,  instead 
of  the 'enormous  protecting  duty  of  30  per  cent  imposed  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  silk  goods,  a  reasonable  rate  of  duty  had  been 
adopted  ;  and  even  if  our  silk  manufacturers  had  been  left  without  the 
so-called  "  protection  "  of  any  duty  at  all,  there  does  not  appear  reason 
to  doubt  Uiat  it  would  not  only  have  stood  its  ground  among  our 
principal  'branches  of  industry,  but  that  the  skill  of  our  artisans  would 
have  enabled  them  successfully  to  rival  those  of  other  countries. 

If  there  be  any  foundation  for  this  assertion,  the  existing  ''  protection" 
must  be  considered  exceedingly  costly  to  the  nation.  It  enhances  by 
the  whole  rate  of  the  import  duty  the  price  of  all  the  goods  made  at 
home,  and  is  therefore  equal  to  a  yearly  tax  of  nearly  four  millions  of 
money  levied  upon  the  community  without  yielding  any  proportionate 
advantage  to  the  Exchequer,  or  even  to  the  trade  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  which  it  is  kept  up.  That  English-made  silk  goods  are 
actually  dearer  by  all  the  amount  of  the  duty  than  the  like  goods  of 
foreign  make,  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  large  importations  of  such  goods 
being  made  from  abroad.  That  but  for  the  enervating  effect  of  the 
protection  they  need  be  dearer,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  show.  We 
have  the  raw  material,  one  quality  with  another,  as  cheap  as  our  rivals 
can  procure  it.  We  have  better  machinery,  capital  in  abundance,  and 
manufactming  skill  and  commercial  combinations  which,  applied  to 
unprotected  branches  of  industry,  set  those  of  all  other  countries  at 
defiance.  If  we  are  behind  them  in  any  respect,  it  is  in  the  possession 
of  taste  in  the  invention  of  patterns  and  the  combination  of  colours ;  but 
that  this  want  of  taste  is  not  inherent  in  the  people,  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
tliat  the  handsomer  imported  designs  of  tlie  French  manufacturers  are 
always,  as  soon  as  seen,  preferred  to  our  own.  Make  it  apparent  to  the 
English   manufacturer  that  he  must  enter  the   field   of  competition 
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oa  equal  terms  with  his  riral,  and  this  dUadvantage  would  sooa  be 
orercome. 

There  is  aoother  great  evil  attendant  upon  the  present  high  rates  of 
doty.  These  rates  being  beyond  the  cost  of  smuggling,  a  very  lai^e 
pn^rtioo  of  the  silk  goods  shipped  from  France  for  EngUml  have 
tmifonnly  found  their  way  into  use  without  pasmng  through  the  Custom- 
houae.  'Hie  following  statement  shows  the  extent  to  wbicb  this  con- 
traband trade  has  been  carried  on  since  the  markets  of  England  were 
opened  to  foreign  manuiacturers.  In  the  course  of  seventeen  years, 
from  1827  to  1843,  fifty  parts  in  one  hundred  of  the  silk  goods  shipped 
from  France  to  EngUmd  are  thus  seen  to  have  been  smuggled. 
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The  duty  received  on  3,173,R761b8.  of  silk  manufactures  dnring  the 
above  17  years  amounted  to  3,136,091/.,  which  a  at  the  rate  of  19>.  9d. 
per  lb.  During  the  same  period,  the  regular  importations  from  France 
amounted  to  3,179,112  lbs.  weight,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  whole 
quantity  oo  which  duty  was  paid.  The  sum  received,  if  collected  upon 
the  whole  quantity  shipped  from  France  to  England,  would  have  been 
equal  to  a  very  small  fraction  lees  than  10*.  per  lb.  The  trade  of  the 
tmnggler  would,  in  all  probabihty,  have  been  prevented,  as  regards  ulk 
goods,  if  the  duty  had  been  fixed  at  IQs.  per  lb.,  which  would  still  have 
been  a  very  high  protecting  duty,  and  the  revenue  would  have  been  as 
great  at  the  lower  as  it  has  proved  at  the  higher  rate,  while  the  gain  to 
the  ooDBumen  in  England  would  have  been  9«.  9d.  per  lb.  in  the  price  of 
die  manofiKtures  produced  and  imported.  These  have  amounted  to 
79,217,862  lbs.,  including  all  quahties,  which  gives  aaum  of  38,618,708/. 
loct   to   the   great  bulk  of  the  community  in  17  years,  throu^  the 
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operation  of  excessive  duties  placed  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  only  one 
branch  of  manufactures,  and  which  those  engaged  in  it  have  continually 
declared  to  be  in  a  condition  of  adversity. 

In  1846  a  considerable  abatement  was  made  in  the  rates  of  duty 
chargeable  on  foreign  silk  manufactures,  one  effect  of  which  change  has 
been  to  bring  the  regular  importations  more  nearly  into  agreement  with 
the  French  official  accounts,  thus : — 

Exported  from  Entered  $t 

France  Caftom-hooM  in 

Yean.  to  £ugUnd.  Englmnd  for  France. 

lbs.  Ib8. 

1846  405,222  410,773 

1847  480,308  418,433 

1848  715,323  716,278 

The  linen  manufacture  has  very  long  been  prosecuted  in  England, 
and  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  indirectly  encouraged 
in  Ireland  by  an  act  of  legislative  oppression,  such  as  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  enforce  in  this  coimtry  at  the  present  day. 

Hie  woollen  manufacturers  of  England,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  progress 
then  being  made  in  Ireland  in  that  branch  of  industry,  induced  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  interfere  with  the  king  (William  III.)  for  its 
suppression.  In  his  answer  to  their  address,  the  king  made  the  follow- 
ing promise : — ^'  I  shall  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  discourage  the  woollen 
manu&cture  in  Ireland,  and  encourage  the  linen  manufacture,  and  to 
promote  the  trade  of  England."  Nor  was  this  an  empty  promise. 
Through  the  interference  of  the  king  with  the  Irish  Houses  of  Parli- 
ment,  an  Act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  all  woollen 
goods  from  Ireland,  except  to  England ;  an  exception  which  could  not 
operate  to  the  relief  of  the  Irish  manufacturer,  since  prohibitory  duties 
were  already  laid  against  their  importation  into  this  country. 

As  some  compensation  for  this  act  of  injustice,  various  regulations 
were  at  different  times  made  for  the  encouragement  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture in  Ireland;  although  it  is  doubted  whether  those  regulations 
did,  in  reality,  effect  anything  towards  the  establishment  of  the  manu- 
facture upon  a  healthy  footing.  Among  other  modes  of  encourage- 
ment, a  bounty  was  paid  upon  the  exportation  of  linen  from  Ireland, 
which  was  in  force  for  more  than  a  century,  and  ceased  only  in  1830. 

It  is  not  possible  to  trace,  with  any  certainty,  the  growth  of  the  linen 
manufacture  in  either  part  of  the  kingdom.  Cotton  and  silk  being 
productions  of  foreign  growth,  the  quantities  which  pass  through  our 
custom-houses  form,  of  course,  a  correct  measure  of  the  growth  of  those 
manufactures  as  far  as  quantity  is  concerned ;  but  flax  is  a  production 
of  our  own  soil,  as  well  as  an  article  of  foreign  commerce,  and  the 
quantity  imported  from  abroad  gives  therefore  only  an  imperfect  test  of 
the  quantity  of  linen  produced  in  our  looms.  The  immense  extension 
of  our  cotton  fabrics  has  necessarily  limited  the  growth  of  our  linen 
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manu&cture,  yet  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  it  has,  not- 
withetanding,  been  very  considerable. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  quantities  of  linen  goods  which 
were  exported  from  Ireland  in  different  years,  from  1800  to  1825 ;  sub- 
sequently to  which  year  no  account  has  been  taken  at  the  custom-honses 
of  either  England  or  Ireland,  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  kingdom. 


Yud.. 
9l,;!78,039 
33,246,  »43 
Sg.Sd?,  101 
as,34S,280 
tl,il38,7l9 
3S,5A4,545 
33,320,767 
39,534,443 
37,986,359 
42,390,118 


34.9S7,3W 
40,318,^70 
45,519,509 

48,06R,yj| 
46,46e,9M 
5a,.'i59,678 


5,-496, 
3,2'J9, 

S,1J8: 


43,140, 

39,126. 
4S,M3, 


37,641, 

43,613,: 

49,^1 

46,601. 

51,235,597 

49,48.1,377 

fiS,113,26a 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  next  statement,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
exports  of  linen  from  IreUnd  to  Great  Britain  has  been  re-exported  to 
foreign  countries. 

BritUt  and  IrM  Lmai  and  Sailcloth  aporltd  fnm  Ihe  Uniird  Kingdom,  Bitadi  j/ear  Jhm 


&'4,64a,555 

a3,61U,43S 
38,380, 166 


So,799,rs3 

.17  .-MT,  193 
51,3'J3,42U 


.561 

1,339 

,939 

1,859 

1,206 

,368 

1,87'J 

4,343 

:,49fl 

8,211 

.,G03 

S,963 

■,3SB 

-J,  182 

,277 

3U3         3.3,  W3 


The  accounts  subsequent  to  1833  do  not  distinguish  Irish  from 
British  linens.  The  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  from  1834  to 
1849  of  all  kinds  of  linen  goods,  and  of  flax  yam,  have  been  as 
fallows : — 
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Unntxporifdfiom  Uu  Uniltd  KtHfdom  m  mtk  Yiai-./nMi  ISU  la  1849. 


E..^>.,„.W. 

Thml, 
T.p™   •"'1 

"■— ■ 

T.,J 

Yudi. 

Dnliiml 

^Sl!* 

^v'S^ 

v^-«. 

t. 

£. 

£. 

K. 

IS34 

67,834,S(W 

a.S5:,99i 

M,a55 

1,533,325 

136 

ni2 

a.STg,6a8 

1835 

77,977,(B9 

2,893,139 

^•■45 

3,aoB,778 

1S.-K 

82,088,760 

3,238,031 

88,29* 

4,574,50* 

77K 

a,645,097 

1638 

77,19S.8M 

1(H.2!»3 

11,923.329 

746 

IW! 

1839 

85,256,5*2 

3,192.220 

122,747 

16,314.615 

818 

4«5 

4,233,452 

1840 

B2S 

4.128,964 

1S41 

90,3il,76I 

3,200,467 

25.220,390 

973 

46-1 

4,330,021 

69,222,682 

2.217,373 

12'1,376 

29,4^,987 

551 

9,372,300 

2,615,566 

91,283,75* 

2,801.603 

l.OSt 

676 

4/175,476 

e.t.tfH,fi70 

2,830,784 

205,586 

23,288,725 

l,06i: 

SIM 

4.c«e,flafi 

1846 

405 

3,706.213 

1M7 

8[i,aa3.3io 

a,7r.9.094 

12,688,915 

84! 

hm;i 

&B.(ina.43i 

2,597,573 

205.216 

11,732,182 

4* 

3.296.233 

1849 

111,259,183 

T32 

m.b 

4,225,895 

Witbin  the  last  few  years  the  proportion  of  Irish  linen  shipped  from 
Engkad  has  been  continually  increasing,  owing  to  the  greater  facility 
of  intercourse  ofl'ered  by  steam  yeasels,  which  occasions  a  larger  portion 
of  the  general  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  carried  on 
from  the  ports  of  England. 

T^e  estimated  value  of  linen  goods  sold  in  the  different  linen  markets 
of  Ireland,  in  each  of  the  years  from  1821  to  1824,  was  stated  as  fol- 
lows, on  the  authority  of  the  Inspectors  appointed  by  the  Linen  Board  in 
Dublin,  and  the  statement  was  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report 
upon  the  Linen  Manufacture  of  Ireland,  made  by  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1825.  TTiere  is  not  any  document  in  existence 
which  brings  this  information  down  to  a  later  date. 


1821 

1893              I 

1823 

1834 

Ulster .     . 
Leiniter  . 
Hunater  . 
Conouight 

£.         ..    d. 
2,066,122  16    8 
285,354  14    9 
68,870  13    9 
117,664  14    0 

£.           ..    d.\ 
2,127.529  16     4 
336,698  12    0 
82,202  13     1 
130,914    7    4 

£.          ..    d. 
1,968,180  16    6 
307,638  18    3 
95,195    8    3 
140,856  13     5 

£.           ..    rf. 

2,109.309  10     2 

llo!421     0     3 

168,090    9     T 

8,538,012  19    2 

2.677,345    8    9 

3,411,871   16    5 

2,580,709     4    9 

It  was  sot  until  quite  the  end  of  the  last  century  that  flax  spinning- 
mills  were  first  erected  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  Be- 
fore that  time  the  operation  of  spinning  was  altogether  performed  by 
women  in  their  own  dwellings.  Up  to  1814  the  yam  spun  in  mills  was 
sold  to  weavers,  or  to  dealers,  who  acted  as  middlemen  between  the 
spinners  and  weavers ;  but  at  the  date  last  mentioned,  some  epinners 
became  also  manufacturers  of  linen.  It  was  at  a  still  more  recent 
period  that  power-weaving  was  applied  to  the  making  of  linen  fabrics 
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in  England  and  Scotland,  and  up  to  the  present  moment  flax-spinning 
machinery  has  not  been  established  in  Ireland  upon  a  scale  suffi- 
ciently large  to  supply  the  looms  of  that  country,  to  which  considerable 
quantities  of  linen  yam  are  sent  from  the  spinning  mills  of  Yorkshire. 

In  Scotland,  this  branch  of  manufacture  was  comparatively  small 
before  the  peace  in  1815.  The  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Dundee  has 
been  the  scene  of  a  most  remarkable  increase  in  the  linen  manufacture 
since  the  time  just  mentioned.  In  1814,  tbe  quantity  of  flax  imported 
into  that  town  for  use  in  the  manufactories  did  not  exceed  3000  tons, 
but  in  the  year  which  ended  31st  May,  1831,  ibe  import  was  more  than 
15,000  tons,  besides  upwards  of  3000  tons  of  hemp.  The  continued 
progress  of  the  manufacture  in  this  district  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in 
the  year  ending  31st  May,  1833,  the  imports  had  further  increased  to 
18,777  tons  of  flax,  and  3,380  tons  of  hemp.  Hie  quantity  of  linen, 
sailcloth,  and  bagging,  into  which  this  material  was  made,  and  which 
was  shipped  from  Dundee  in  the  same  year,  amounted  to  60,000,000 
yards,  being  probably  equal  to  the  entire  shipments  then  made  from  the 
whole  of  Ireland. 

llie  improvements  made  in  the  flax-spinning  machinery  in  this  country 
are  rendered  sufficiently  apparent  by  the  following  statement,  taken  from 
the  Official  Tables  of  Revenue,  Population,  Soc.^  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(Part  m.,  page  395),  in  which  volume  it  was  inserted  on  the  authority 
of  the  oldest  and  largest  establishment  for  flai^-spinning  and  weaving  in 
Leeds. 

Statement  cf  the  Price*  qf  Unen  Ycamy  and  cf  Canvas  (No.  37 ) ;  and  qfthe  Wagetpaid  ai 
Leedtfor  Weaving  the  tame^  in  each  Year,  from  1813  to  1S33,  inclueive. 


Avenge  Size  of  an  Average  Bundle  of  i 
Tarn,  ettimated  in  leas  of  300  yards  \ 
per  lb I 

Average  Selling  Price  of  such  Average ) 
Bundle  of  Yam j 

Wages  of  Weaving  a  piece  of  Canvas, . 
ho.  37, 36  inches  wide,  16  threads  warp,  i 
17  weft,  per  inch i 

Selling  Price  of  a  piece  of  Canvas,  Mo.  37 


1813 


11-1 


«.  d. 

28  6 

2  8 

30  0 


ISli 


IM 

».  d. 


29  5 

a    8 

30  0 


1815 


11'4 


27  7 

2  10 

28  0 


1816 


11-2 


21  0 

fi    8 

22  0 


181T 


11-4 
«.  d. 


19  10 

2    6 

20  6 


1818 


1810 


11-3 
«.  d. 


11-6 


».  d, 


21    4   18  10 


2    8 


2    8 


21    3  23    0 


Average  Size  of  an  Average  Bundle  of  1 
Tarn,  estimated  in  leas  of  300  yards  \ 
per  lb ) 

Average  Selling  Price  of  such  Average ) 
Bundle  of  Yam      ...,.../ 

Wages  of  Weaving  a  piece  of  Canvas,  | 
llo.  37. 36  inches  wide,  16  threads  warp,  > 
17  wen,  per  inch I 

SelUng  Price  of  a  piece  of  Canvas,  No.  37 


1820 


11-3 

«.  d. 

17     7 

2    8 
23    0 


1891 


12-4 

«.  d. 

16    2 

2    8 
20    6 


1829 


1823 


12-6 

».  df 

16    8 

2    8 


12-9 

8.  d. 

15    7 

2    8 


20    0  21    0 


1824 


1825 


17-4 
«.  d. 


21'5 
8,  d. 


13    6    14    4 


2    6 


2    7 


19    0   19    3 


1826 


18-5 

«.  d* 

12    6 

2    6 

18    0 


Q-2 
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Statement  of  the  Price*  (f  Linen  Yam,  §t.— continued. 


182T 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1932 

1833 

ATera^  Sixe  of  ui  Average  Bundle  of  \ 
Yarn,  eatimated  in  leas  of  900  yards  \ 
per  Id i 

20-9 

22-5 

25- 

26-6 

27-6 

31-5 

37*1 

$,  d. 

9,  d. 

«.  d. 

«.  d. 

«.  d. 

9.  d. 

«.  d. 

Averaffe  Selling  Price  of  such  Average ) 
Bundle  of  Tarn J 

11    0 

11     5 

10    1 

10  10 

11     1 

10    3 

10    9 

Wages  of  Weaving  a  piece  of  Canvas,  i 
No.  37, 36  inches  wide,  16  threads  warp,  \ 
17  weft,  per  inch I 

2    6 

2    6 

2    6 

2    6 

2    6 

2    6 

2    6 

Selling  Price  of  a  piece  of  Canvas,  No.  87 

16    6 

15    0 

16    0    17    0 

19    0 

18    6 

18    0 

Statement  <fthe  WeeUy  Rale  of  Wages  paid  m  a  Flax  ginning  Mill  near  Leeds,  m  the 

Year  1832. 

Arenge. 

9,    d. 

M.    d. 

66  Children,  9  to  11  years  old  .     .     3    U 

100  Persons  17  years  old  .     .     .5  \0\ 

80        „       18        „           ...     6    6 

58        „       19        „           •     •     •     7    4 

127        „                  14        „        .     .    4    S^ 

48        „       20        „           ...79* 

113        „                  15         „         ..49 

ivx.  f     »       21        „           .     .     .     8    2f 

99  Persons           16        „        ..56 

^ 

^\     , 

,    C21 

and  upwards 

.     .  16    7f 

The  above  rates  had  been  nearly  stationary  during  the  preceding 
twenty  years. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  length  of  a  pound  of 
yam  of  average  fineness  was,  in  1813  and  1814,  only  3,330  yards,  and 
that,  in  1833,  yam  of  the  average  quality  contained  11,170  yards. 
During  that  time  the  price  of  such  average  yam  had  fallen  from 
29*.  5rf.  to  10*.  W.  per  bundle ;  so  that,  taking  the  quantity  into  the 
account,  the  price  of  yam  has  fallen  in  twenty  years  to  one-ninth  of  the 
price  which  it  bore  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
having  fallen  in  the  same  time  about  one-half. 

The  further  progress  made  in  the  processes  of  flax-spinning  since 
1833  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  : — 


Yean. 


1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 


Aven^  Siie  of  an 

Average  Bundle  of 

Yarn,  estimated  in 

Leaf  of  800  yardi 

per  pouiul. 

39' 13 


37- 

37 

40< 

43 

40 

36 

36 


81 
3 

7 
2 

7 


Average  Selling 

l*rice  of  auch 

Average 
ofYi 

Bandle 

im. 

9, 

d. 

11 

5 

12 

1 

12 

H 

10 

4 

10 

0 

11 

6 

10 
10 

% 

Average  Sixe  of  an 

Avprage'Bundle  of 

Years.        Yam,  e^imated  in 

Leas  of  SOO  yards 

per  pound. 

1842  35-3 

1843  37* 

1844  36-7 

1845  36- 

1846  35-6 

1847  37  1 

1848  dO'S 

1849  28*4 


Average  Selling 

Price  of  surh 

Average  Bundle 

of  Yarn. 

9.     d. 

9     3 

7  lOi 

6  10^ 

7  9 
7     4 


7 
7 
6 


% 


The  improvements  made  in  the  operation  of  flax-spinning  in  England 
are  rendered  apparent  in  a  very  important  manner,  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  large  exporters  of  linen  yam  to  Ireland,  and  even  to  France  : 
the  earliest  shipments  to  the  latter  country  were  made  in  1833,  and 
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amounted  to  only  76,512  lbs. ;  but  the  quantity  rapidly  increased  until 
1842,  when  it  reached  22,202,292  lbs.  In  that  year  the  French  govem- 
ment,  yielding  to  the  representations  of  their  flax-spinners,  materially 
raised  the  rates  of  import  duty,  and  our  declared  exports  fell  to 
13,824,285  lbs.  in  1843,  and  13,546,767  lbs.  in  1844.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  tlie  services  of  the  smuggler  have  been  engaged  for  making 
good  in  part  the  difTerence  in  the  quantity,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  linen  manufacture  of  France  has  suffered  very  seriously  from  the 
increased  price  of  their  material,  which  has  diminished  their  export 
trade  in  linen  goods,  and  limited  their  sales  at  home.  This  export  of 
linen  yam  is  a  new  branch  of  trade,  for  which  we  are  altngether  indebted 
to  the  perfection  of  our  spinning  machinery.  This  country  had  pre- 
viously been  a  constant  importer  of  linen  yam,  but  there  is  at  present 
every  appearance  of  this  state  of  things  being  entirely  changed.  So 
recently  as  1827  our  weavers  used  very  nearly  four  millions  of  pounds 
of  foreign  yam,  but  in  each  subsequent  year  this  quantity  has  been  dimi- 
nished, until  in  1834  it  amounted  only  to  about  one  million  and  a  half 
of  pounds,  and  in  1844  hardly  exceeded  one  million  of  pounds.  Our 
principal  foreign  customer  for  linen  fabrics  is  the  United  States  of 
America :  the  exports  to  that  country  in  1848  amounted  to  30,930,554 
yards,  the  declared  value  of  which  was  859,479/. 

Tlie  following  table  exhibits  a  considerable  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  fbreigng-rown  flax  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  growth  of  the  article  in  this  country  has,  in  the 
mean  time,  experienced  some  diminution.  It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned that  the  importations  of  flax  do  not  aflbrd  any  acciu-ate  test  of  the 
growth  or  extent  of  the  manufacture. 


3JG,170 
4»1,582 
607,540 
553,5119 
739,651 

The  duty  p»y»ble  during 
these  yean  wm  M  the 
nte  of  lo;.   141.  6d.  per 
cwCoridreM«lFlu,uid 
5rf.  on  undreiMd  FUx. 

1831 
18.15 
1B36 
1837 
IS3S 

794,372 
742,665 

l,6i:,,',"JJ 

Duty 

reduced  to   \d. 

,018,SS7 

Duty  reduced  to  *d.  per 
cwt.  upon  dreMed  and 

1840 
1841 

1842 

1,3.18,213 

1,130.312 

Sd' 

wt.  upoudroHed 

69T,48e 
896,889 

Do.    3d.       „ 
Do.   It        „ 

;; 

1S43 
1844 

1'^;!^ 

eS9,3»9 

1845 

1,418,323 

1  117  oa2 

955,' iia 

918,883 
384,869 
112,190 

Do.    U. 

" 

1S17 
1849 

i;osao89 

1,463,661 

1,806,786 

Pre.. 
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E.KUnd.         1     «■..». 

S..I..d. 

Iiclind. 

L-.i.dKi.^™. 

Milla  M  work 

169 

40 

333 

„     empty  . 

■■ 

7 

i 

S3 

B. 

H.P. 

E. 

H.K 

K. 

H.P. 

a 

H.P. 

R. 

H.P- 

BtaunPoarr 

3  330 

33 

938 

315 

7.413 

V/uti  Power 

lis 

1,131 

91 

I.MS 

37 

1,053 

240 

3,67S 

PCBWNB. 

H.     1      F. 

!l.-|    f. 

M 

r. 

K. 

F. 

M.     1      P. 

Tlniler  lOjears 

99 

sa 

16 

9 

153  '       133 

ao6 

164 

33 

331          914 

11  >.  li    « 

348 

141 

30 

37 

3 

22 

3S1          SUO 

13  „  13      , 

SOS 

27 

53 

12 

41 

267          399 

13  „  l*     » 

774 

910 

1,226 

3,002      2,731 

14  „  IS    „ 

651 

1,103 

653 

1,017 

4U 

745 

1,745  1  3,965 

15  „  Ifl     „ 

443 

1,093 

331 

269 

1,103  1  2,769 

858 

914 

S16 

020 

653  1  a.4«3 

17  „  IS    „ 

153 

9oa 

143 

903 

158 

553 

454  1  2,357 

19  „  19     „ 

117 

181 

39 

B03 

80 

1,015 

279  1  2,352 

ao  „  21     „ 

114 

67a 

102 

943 

519 

313  1  2,132 

ai  and  upKMi 

1.    1,329 

3,191 

989 

1,241 

4,974  1  9,256 

Total     . 

r.,378    11,195 

■■!■■ 

+.739 

13,169 

3,781 

6,330 

13,997   30.5W 

16 

573 

17.907 

Oil 

43,491 

The  finest  kind  of  linen,  known  under  the  name  of  cambric,  is  im- 
ported by  U8  from  France.  From  30,000  to  40,000  pieces  of  cambric, 
including  pocket  bandkercbiefe,  are  every  year  introduced  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  atill  further  improvements  in  the  manufacturing 
processes  may  be  effected,  which  will  enable  our  weavers  to  produce 
goods  equal  to  any  made  in  the  looms  of  France ;  a  circumstance  which 
is  DOW  at  least  as  probable  as  the  fact  would  have  appeared  fifty  years 
ago,  that  we  should  ever  furnish  the  natives  of  India  with  the  finest 
muslins,  instead  of  being  dependent  upon  their  industry  for  the  supply 
of  our  markets. 

The  extent  of  that  part  of  our  linen  manufacture  which  is  conducted 
in  factories,  and  which  is  the  only  part  as  to  which  statistical  details  are 
procurable,  upon  whidi  full  reliance  can  be  placed,  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table,  compiled  from  returns  made  by  the  Inspectors  of 
Factories,  in  1835  :—See  page  231. 

It  will  be  observed,  on  examining  the  statements  already  given  of  the 
number  and  ages  of  persons  employed  in  the  cotton,  woollen,  flax,  and 
silk  factories  respectively,  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  the  proportion 
of  young  persons  employed  in  the  silk-mills  is  much  greater  than  it  is 
in  any  of  the  other  three  branches,  aud  that  the  proportion  of  adults  is 
consequently  much  smaller. 
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The  actual  proportions  in  which  persons  of  different  ages  were  em- 
ployed in  each  of  these  four  branches  of  industry,  in  1835  and  1839, 
were  as  follows : — 

1835 


1839 


A»e«. 

Cotton. 

Woollen. 

Flax. 

r  Silk. 

8    to    12     . 

• 

.       3-7 

6-7 

3-7 

20-9 

12    „     13     . 

• 

.       9-3 

12* 

12-2 

8-7 

13    „     18     . 

• 

.     29-8 

29-8 

36-1 

30-8 

Above  18     . 

• 

.     57-2 

51-5 

48- 

39-6 

100- 

100- 

100- 

100- 

Under    9  yean 

•       •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2-80 

Between9  and  13 

4-75 

12-35 

4-05 

22-60 

„      13,, 

18 

37-52 

39-59 

4400 

34-19 

Above  18   . 

• 

.      57-73 

48*06 

51-95 

40-41 

100- 


100- 


100- 


100- 


The  proportions  in  which  males  and  females  were  employed  in  1835 
and  1839,  were : — 


Cotton. 

Woollen. 

Flax. 

Silk. 

1835        1839 

1835        1839 

1835        1839 

1835        1839 

Males  . 

.     45-7        43-5 

52-5        48-5 

31-2        29-6 

33-2        31-7 

Females 

.     54-3        56-5 

47-5        51-5 

68-8        70-4 

66*8        68*3 

100* 


100- 


100' 


100- 


100' 


100- 


100' 


100' 


The  imperfection  of  the  returns  of  1835,  in  regard  to  the  mechanical 
power  used  in  factories,  did  not  allow  of  any  precise  calculations  in  re- 
gard to  the  proportions  in  which  that  power  is  used,  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  branch.  The  following  abstract 
contains  all  the  information  of  this  nature  that  can  be  gathered  from 
the  returns  given,  both  in  1835  and  1839,  in  which  latter  year  the  state- 
ments are  more  complete. 

Statemeni  thawing  the  Amount  of  Mechanuxd  Power  used  in  P'actorieSy  and  the  Number  of  Persons 

emplojfed  in  each  Branchy  in  the  Years  1835  and  1839. 

1835 


Detcription 

Namber 

of 

Fketoriet, 

the  Power 

of  which 

i«  given. 

Number  of 

Iloise-power  of 

Steam-Enginei  and  Water 

WheeU. 

Number 
of  Ilorses, 

Power 
actually 

Em- 
ployed. 

Number  of 

Persona 

Employed 

in  Factories 

Factories. 

Steam 
Bngiiiea. 

Water 
Wheel*. 

Total. 

Steam. 

Water. 

Total. 

the  Power 
of  which 
is  ijiven. 

Cotton    .     . 
Woollen .     . 
Flax  .     .     . 
Silk    .     .     . 

987 

740 

90 

131 

1,000 

528 

55 

118 

479 

462 

55 

41 

1,479 
990 
110 
159 

27,433 

10,300 

1,746 

1,343 

6,575 

4,703 

528 

332 

34,008 

15,003 

2,274 

1,675 

30,698 

13,536 

2,204 

1,460 

172,605 
46,685 
12,910 
18,390 

Total    . 

1,948 

1,701 

1,037 

2,738 

40,822  jl2,138 

52,960 

47,898 

250,. ')90 

1839 


Cotton    .     . 
Woollen .     . 
Flax  .     .     . 
Silk    .     .     . 

1,819 

1,738 

392 

268 

1,641 

888 
315 
207 

674 

1,207 

240 

109 

2,315 

2,095 

555 

316 

46,827 

17,398 

7,412 

2,4.57 

12,977 

10,406 

3,678 

922 

59,804 

27,804 

11,090 

3,379 

55,785 

25,564 

9,. 585 

2,977 

93,911 

259,385 
86,446 
43,487 
34,318 

Total     . 

4,217 

3,051 

2,230 

5,281 

74,094 

27,983 

102,077 

423,636 
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From  these  figures  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  persons  employed 
for  each  mechanical  horse-power  at  each  period,  was  :  — 

ISIS  1839 

Id  Cotton  Paotodc*     ...      5)  4{ 

„  Woollen      „  .     .     .      3t  neul;.       3^  nearij. 

„  Fl«  ,       - .     .     -      5i  H 

„8ilk  „  .     .     .    13g  II| 

Tlie  larger  proportion  in  the  mlk  mills  might  be  expected  from  the 
greater  nmnber  of  young  persons  employed  therein. 

Tlie  progress  of  our  textile  manufactures  during  the  period  of  four 
years  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  statement  of  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  1839,  as  compared  with  1835i  of  the  number  of  factoiies 
at  work  or  empty,  and  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  therein,  in 
each  division  of  the  Uiuted  Kingdom : — 


EflgUnd.               W.IB.    1       ScMllKd. 

IrtUnd. 

Ualttd  Kingdooi. 

In,.      1     D«. 

l«. 

D«. 

1-0. 

IX*. 

Inc. 

D^ 

■«. 

D«. 

Millj  at  work- 
Wool       ..      . 
Cotton   .     .     . 
Bilk  ...     . 
Fl..       .     .     , 

"■"vsrT . . 

Cotton   .     .     . 
Silk  ...     . 
Fl«.     .     .     . 

■Wool,  to.- 

L'ndsT  13  vean 

13  t*  18      „ 
Above  IS     „ 
Total  .     .      . 
Cottoo- 

Tnder  13  jtut 

13  lo  IS     „ 
Abova  18    „ 
T<Ftd  .      ,     . 
Silk- 

Under  13  Tear* 

Above  IS   '„' 
TtMl     .      . 
Fto.- 

Uinler  13  yean 

Above  18     Z 
Total      .       . 

11 
3 
13 

37 

se 

3 

I 

1 

343 

S96 
33 
17 

40 
48 

'l3 

573 
SOS 
333 

038 
368 

OSS 

335 
664 

8«J 
380 

>,1 

is,a 

3 
1,6 

3 

1 
1 

1 

65 
11 

74 
312 

651 

ii 

iji 

141 

23 
33 

5 

e 
"t 

1,136 
1,571 

3,8il 
1,501 
3,481 

63 

77 

3,i80 
a,  860 

478 

1,834 

43 

1.573 

7 

943 

269 
8£6 

3,803 

i,T6D 

B 

1 

91 
153 

3S5 

2 
35 

2a 

49 
336 

42S 
555 
30 

45 

63 
53 

"33 

I2;a72 

4,834 
15,162 

31,' 822 

33,870 
3^,351 

a,'380 

i,;ii 
7;ii4 

10^204 

"  3 

3,644 

16,441 

355 

3.449 
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Proffreat  in  variouM  JiPbrmgn  CbwitrMt. 


France  —  Woollen  manufacture  —  tmporte  and  produetloii  of  wool — Protection  againtt 
foreign  manufactures — Cotton  manufacture — Disadvantages  through  the  duties  on 
foreign  coal  and  iron— Extent  of  manufacture — Quantity  of  cotton  imported  since  1787 
— Export  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods — ^Ik  manufacture — Its  extent  and  progress — 
Exports — Germany — Cotton  manufactures — Prussian  commercial  league — Russia — Swiss 
Cantons. 

Having  thus  inquired  into  the  progress  of  this  nation,  as  regards  one 
great  class  of  its  manufactures, — woven  fabrics,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
see  in  what  degree  other  countries  have  kept  pace  with  us  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  same  branch  of  industry.  The  materials  for  such  an 
inquiry  are  generally  scanty  and  unsatisfactory.  Statements  are,  indeed, 
frequently  put  forward  to  the  world  from  various  quarters  with  an  air 
of  confidence,  which  pretend  to  give  the  most  ample  information  upon 
difierent  branches  of  diis  subject,  but  every  one  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  collate  and  compare  those  statements,  has  generally  found  reason  to 
distrust  their  correctness.  It  is  but  seldom,  indeed,  that  documents  of 
this  kind  are  furnished  upon  competent  authority ;  and  where  this  is 
wanting,  it  will  always  be  more  safe  for  the  inquirer  to  depend  rather 
upon  collateral  circumstances,  as  to  the  truth  of  which  no  doubt  exists, 
than  to  rely  upon  tlnsupported  assertions,  however  plausibly  they  may  be 
offered^ 

The  French  Government,  urged  to  an  alteration  of  the  restrictive 
system,  by  which  it  has  sought  to  foster  its  manufactures,  was  induced  a 
few  ye^u^s  since  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  past  and  present  effects  of 
that  system,  and  in  the  course  of  that  inquiry  collected  together  some 
documents  which  bear  the  stamp  of  authenticity,  and  which  may  therefore 
be  used  with  confidence  in  the  comparison  which  it  is  proposed  to  make, 
as  to  the  manufacturing  progress  of  France  and  England.  A  consi- 
derable number  of  authentic  statements  of  the  same  nature  have  also 
been  collected,  with  great  industry,  by  Dr.  Bowring,  and  presented  to 
Parliament  in  his  interesting  reports  on  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
two  countries  ;  and  in  recent  years,  the  French  Government  has  published 
very  ample  statements  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  it  will  hardly 
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be  neccssarjr  to  have  /eoourae  to  an;  unofficial  statemeDt  in  this  part  of 
our  inquiry. 

The  woollen  manu&cture  has  long  been  one  of  the  staples  of  France, 
and  the  excellent  quality  of  French  cloths  has  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged. In  some  branched  of  the  manufacture  the  French  clothiers  have 
taken  the  lead ;  and  to  tiiis  day  their  finer  woollens  find  a  market  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  quantity  of  woollen  cloth  manufactured  in  France  has 
increased  with  the  growth  of  the  population ;  and  it  appears  from  a 
table  inserted  in  tbe  "  Enquete,"  published  by  the  French  government, 
that  the  quantity  of  these  goods  exported  has  also  materially  increased 
during  the  last  half  century.  These  facta  are  shown  by  the  following 
statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  wool  imported,  and  of  woollen 
goods  exported,  in  tlie  years  1787,  8,  and  9,  and  in  each  year  from  1812 
to  1848 :— 


Twi. 

w™Lr=,pc«,.. 

W„,„.n. 

eip*fled. 

WdgM. 

V.IU.. 

Woighl. 

r.iu. 

1797 

iy^wb 

14,3111,500 

fnm. 
21,811,900 

1788 

6,790,747 

13,-544 

4O0 

23,560,«» 

1789 

6,800.067 

17,061 

000 

25.703,000 

1813 

7,308,380 

30,637 

1,761,281 

38.303,193 

1813 

6,SW,4.S5 

80,303 

973 

1,289,517 

97.53j,649 

IBU 

1  fi!ii,*T2 

7,6911 

057 

700,843 

13,711,909 

1815 

2,«1.S69 

6,348 

792 

1 ,336. 801 

38.662,677 

IBIS 

6,733,875 

8206 

084 

a,ao2.368 

68,007,539 

1817 

&,fili,89l 

18,015 

862 

1.508,013 

49,862,593 

1818 

9>54.a3l 

25,189 

916 

1,3»9.818 

44,971,455 

1819 

3,42a,4a0 

10.612 

687 

1^,7S3 

40,615,461 

1890 

4,912,251 

8,3» 

895 

1,4M,137 

43.383,660 

6,876.661 

11.690 

338 

li69,746 

39,750,591 

lasa 

9,117,731 

15,500 

1^101  ,«13 

1823 

A,4Sl.«5a 

9,318 

820 

1.018,261 

33.089,911 

1894 

4.409  .«3« 

7,49« 

1,141,268 

96,43«,513 

18S5 

4,fl.M,108 

7.886 

484 

1  182.929 

37,821,130 

ISSS 

6,435,328 

10,933 

887 

989,8*9 

99,84S,406 

1827 

7,381,557 

11.130 

939 

1.0-29,100 

97,369,123 

isas 

7,580,889 

13,390 

1,058.929 

30,025,776 

tan 

S,;*4,1M 

!t.S75 

611 

1.196,744 

31,606,464 

7JU.1^ 

12,871 

933 

1,059,473 

97,890,138 

IBSl 

9,S36,a07 

5,953 

1,050,457 

98,088,716 

lau 

4,fiai,S94 

7,861 

821 

1,43*;0S6 

36,306,600 

IS33 

9J05.TOa 

19,134 

639 

1,M6,W1 

ISM 

i>,Ka),B9S 

17,914 

818 

1,54^947 

39,437.014 

lau 

14,B44,A36 

34,218 

S 

1.576,908 

38,366,909 

IBM 

14,165,611 

81,890 

a.oia,3'j3 

49.187,968 

1837 

9,999,465 

439 

1,070,173 

43,448,066 

1838 

14.326.078 

34,177 

5M 

a.297,741 

64,400,460 

1839 

13,G!S,]80 

31,937 

089 

a.39LJ.056 

60,588.2*4 

1840 

13,456,341 

29,987 

949 

2,395,771 

1S4I 

».3a3,Tll 

45,8i.T 

2511. 4M 

64,595,741 

IMS 

SCI.K5l,7fi9 

90.603,370 

49,340 

862 

2,402,643 

63,169.108 

;843 

49.807 

776 

9,5GG,5.M 

78,310,547 

1844 

M,  781,989 

64,722 

8,207.855 

104.007,160 

isa 

35,761,306 

71,145 

423 

3,183..W 

1*4,931,714 

1846 

17.017,619 

4,1.004 

017 

4.307,479 

133,614.473 

1847 

39,847 

3,183,660 

97,697,836 

IMS 

13,835 

&\3 

a,*'JB.097 

83,221,418 
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To  enable  the  French  clothiers  to  compete  successfully  with  us  in 
foreign  markets,  a  bounty  on  exportation  is  paid  by  the  government 
equal  to  13i  per  cent,  on  the  value  ;  which  payment  is  calculated  to  be 
equal  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  foreign  wool,  for  the  supposed  benefit 
of  the  agriculturists  of  that  country.  The  design  of  that  duty  was  to 
raise  the  price  of  wool  of  native  growth ;  and  it  was  thence  thought 
necessary  to  protect  the  manufacturers  against  the  competition  of  countries 
where  the  raw  material  is  cheaper,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
woollen  cloths.  It  may  be  useful  to  inquire,  in  a  few  words,  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  this  double  protection. 

It  is  admitted  in  the  reply  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Carcassone,  in  November,  1834,  to  the  circular  letter  addressed  by  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  to  different  commercial  bodies,  in  September  of 
that  year,  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  imposition  of  the  duty  of  33 
per  cent,  on  foreign  wool  proved  the  very  contrary  of  that  which  was 
intended ;  that,  in  fact,  it  lowered  the  price  of  native  wool  from  12  to 
15  per  cent.,  which  reduction  progressively  increased,  until  in  1832  the 
diminution  of  value  amounted  to  25  per  cent.  The  duty  has  since  been 
reduced  to  22  per  cent.,  but  without  in  any  respect  influencing  the  price 
of  French-grown  wool.  The  reason  for  this  result,  so  contrary  to  the 
intentions  of  the  legislature,  has  been  thus  given : — "  Foreign  manu- 
facturers, no  longer  meeting  the  competition  of  French  buyers  in  the 
countries  of  production,  have  been  able  to  buy  their  material  of  manu- 
facture, at  cheaper  rates,  and  consequently  have  afforded  their  goods  to 
foreign  consumers,  previously  supplied  by  France,  at  a  proportionate 
reduction  of  price.  Deprived  of  wool  of  the  fine  qualities  necessary  for 
producing  the  cloth  which  before  had  been  made  by  them  for  exportation, 
the  French  clothiers  have  had  their  market  limited  chiefly  to  their  own 
country  ;  one  consequence  of  which  has  been,  that  their  purchases 
of  native  wool  have  been  diminished,  by  the  quantity  formerly  mixed 
with  foreign  wool  for  the  production  of  the  cloths  exported."  According 
to  this  view,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  growers  of  wool  should  be  benefited 
by  the  duty  imposed  for  their  encouragement,  and  this  opinion  has  been 
fully  borne  out  by  the  fact,  as  already  stated.  That  the  manufacturers 
have  not,  on  their  part,  profited  by  the  prohibition  of  foreign  woollens,  is 
rendered  fully  evident  by  the  constant  complaints  which  they  have  made 
of  a  falling  off  in  their  trade. 

In  1814  protection  was  continued  to  the  manufacturers,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  prohibition  should  remain  for  no  longer  than  two 
years ;  that  time  being  considered,  under  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  commercial  world,  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  their  prosperity. 
Twenty  years  of  strict  monopoly  have  since  passed,  and  the  complaints 
of  the  manufacturers  are  as  pressing  as  they  were  in  1814.  The  reason 
for  this  continued  state  of  adversity  in  regard  to  branches  of  industry 
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for  which  France  enjoys  every  facility,  is  thus  stated  in  the  Report 
of  Messrs.  Villiers  and  Bowring,  on  the  Commercial  Relations  between 
France  and  England : — "  Raw  produce  being  protected,  at  the  demand 
of  the  French  producer,  and  all  articles  necessary  to  existence  at 
the  demand  of  the  French  agriculturist,  high  prices  have  lessened 
consumption,  while  the  external  demand  has  been  considerably  dimi- 
nished. There  are  scarcely  any  protected  articles  in  which  France  ran 
now  sustain  a  competition  with  other  countries  ;  and  the  improvement 
resulting  from  competition,  which  is  as  valuable  to  the  manufacturer 
as  it  is  to  the  public  at  large,  is  completely  checked.  The  manu- 
facturers themselves,  however,  have  in  their  turn  become  the  victims ; 
for  protection  does,  in  fact,  destroy  the  very  market  which  it  intends 
to  monopolize.  It  has  introduced  great  distress  among  six  millions 
of  inhabitants  of  the  wine  districts,  who  would  naturally  be  large 
consumers  of  home  produce.  In  France  the  agricultural  is  by  far  the 
most  numerous  class;  and  if  the  sale  of  their  produce  is  prevented 
by  the  exclusion  of  what  other  countries  have  to  oflFer  in  payment,  the 
means  of  ultimately  dealing  with  the  manufacturer  are  destroyed. 
To  whatever  article  inquiry  is  directed,  the  results  will  be  found 
analogous." 

The  cotton  manufacture  in  France  labours  under  a  considerable 
natural  disadvantage  as  compared  with  that  branch  of  industry  in 
England,  arising  from  the  comparatively  high  price  of  fuel.  Another 
circumstance,  equally  unfavourable  to  the  French  manufacturer,  is  the 
high  price  of  iron,  and  consequently  of  machinery.  The  first  of  these 
evils  is  aggravated  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  the  introduction  of 
coals  into  that  country,  for  the  protection  of  the  owners  of  forests  ;  and 
the  deamess  of  iron  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  a  similar  fiscal  absurdity, 
for  the  advantage,  first,  of  the  owners  of  forests,  the  value  of  whose 
property  would  suflFer  if  encouragement  were  withdrawn  from  the  iron- 
masters, who  are  their  customers  to  a  great  extent ;  and,  secondly,  for 
the  supposed  benefit  of  those  iron-masters,  who  would  be  unable  to  carry 
on  their  works  in  the  face  of  foreign  importation. 

In  spite  of  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  however,  the  cotton 
manufacture  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years  in  France.  TTie  quantity 
of  raw  cotton  imported  into  that  country  in  1812,  the  earliest  year  of  the 
present  century  as  to  which  we  have  any  statement,  was  6,343,230 
kilogrammes — about  14,000,000  pounds.  In  1815  the  importation 
amounted  to  36,000,000  pounds,  but  for  some  years  thereafter  the 
increase  did  not  continue  at  the  same  rate  of  progression,  so  that  in  1823 
the  quantity  consumed  was  somewhat  under  45,000,000  pounds.  In  the 
following  year  the  importation  was  61,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1833  had 
reached  78,000,000,  being  about  one-fourth  part  the  quantity  used 
during  that  year  in  this  coimtry 
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The  increase  has  since  gone  forward  with  at  least  an  equal  speed,  the 
quantity  of  cotton  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  France  in  1843  having 
been  equal  to  132,000,000  of  pounds,  being  about  70  per  cent,  addi- 
tion in  ten  years,  and  about  22J^  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  used  in  the 
same  year  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

These  quantities  do  not  afford  a  correct  view  of  the  French  cotton 
manufacture  up  to  1833,  because  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  twist 
of  fine  qualities  was  then  every  year  systematically  smuggled  into  the 
country.  The  government  has  been  supposed  to  connive  at  this  illegal 
traffic,  because  the  French  spinners  being  unable  to  produce  twist  of  a 
quality  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  muslins  and  fine  cloths,  the  very 
existence  of  their  largest  cotton  manufacturers  would  have  been  endan- 
gered or  destroyed  by  the  exclu^on  of  the  material  which  they  employ. 
The  extent  to  which  this  illicit  trade  was  carried  is  thus  stated  in  the 
Report  of  Messrs.  Villiers  and  Bowring,  on  the  Commercial  Relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  (page  48) :  — *'  Of  English  manufac- 
tures, cotton-twist  is  among  those  whose  fraudulent  introduction  is 
tiie  most  extensive  and  irrepressible.  It  makes  its  way  both  by  land 
and  sea,  in  spite  of  all  interdictions,  to  a  continually  increasing  amount. 
The  qualities  principally  in  demand  are  the  higher  numbers,  which  the 
French  mills  cannot  produce,  or  produce  only  at  an  extravagant  price. 
An  official  return  states  that  the  French  number  180,  which  can  be 
bought  in  England  at  18  ir.  per  kilogramme,  sells  in  France  at  39  ir. 
to  40  fr.  The  same  quality  of  French  manufacture,  to  which  no  risk 
of  seizure  attaches,  will,  it  is  said,  produce  42  fr.,  the  two  or  three  francs 
of  difference  being  paid  for  the  additional  security.  The  numbei*s  prin- 
cipally introduced  are  from  170  to  200,  and  are  employed  chiefly  for 
the  fabrication  of  bobbin-net  (tuUe).  But  there  is  also  a  large  demand 
for  English  cotton  chains  at  Tarrare,  and  they  are  so  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  that  manufacture,  that,  by  the  connivance  of  the  Custom- 
house authorities,  no  seizures  take  place  after  the  article  is  lodged  in 
the  warehouse  of  the  manufacturer.  He  has  then  to  support  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent.,  the  whole  of  which,  (by  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Government)  goes  to  the  contraband  traders.  The 
amount  of  illicit  introduction  is  calculated  at  above  twelve  millions  of 
pounds." 

Since  the  time  when  this  report  was  written  some  relaxation  has  been 
made  in  the  French  tariff,  and  by  a  royal  ordonnance,  bearing  date  8th 
July,  1834,  the  importation  of  cotton  yams  above  a  certain  degree  of 
fineness  is  permitted  on  payment  of  a  duty  equal  to  about  half-a-crown 
per  pound,  which  is  equivalent  to  45  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  those 
qualities  which  are  mostly  imported  into  France.  At  tliis  rate  of  duty 
some  fine  English  yarns  are  regularly  introduced,  but  tiie  charge  of 
the  smuggler  being  below  that  of  the  Custom-house,  a  much  larger 
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qtumtity  is  still  illicitly  imported,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  spin- 
ning-trade in  this  country  Las  been  much  if  at  all  affected  by  this  sub- 
stitution of  a  high  duty  for  the  former  pruhibltiou. 

11)6  following  table  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  cotton  imported  into 
France,  and  of  cotton  manufactures  exported  from  that  country,  from 
1787  to  1789,  and  from  1812  to  1848,  is  taken  from  the  "  EnquSte 
Relative  a  Diverses  Prohibitions,"  published  from  authority,  and  from 
the  yearly  statements  of  the  Director-^General  of  the  Customs : — 
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3,289,638 
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2.734.S1S 
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The  countries  to  which  France  exported  woollen  and  cotton  goods  ia 
1833,  with  the  value  of  those  exported,  are  ^hown  in  the  following  table, 
wluch  is  likewise  taken  from  the  "  Enqucte  ;" — 
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COUNTRIES. 


EngUmd.     ....... 

HoUand 

Belgium 

Sw^en  and  Norway  .... 

Russia 

Austria 

Prussia 

Germany     ....... 

Switserlaod 

Sardinian  States 

Tuscany  and  Roman  States  .     . 

Naples  and  Sicily 

Spain 

Turkey  and  Greece    .... 

Egypt 

Barbary  States 

Algiers  and  Coast  of  AfHca.     . 
United  States  of  America     .     . 

Hayti 

Foreign  West  Indies  .... 

Mexico 

Columbia 

Buenos  Ayres 

ChiU 

Peru 

BraxU 

Foreien  India 

French  Colonies 

Other  Countries 

Fr. 

Or  sterling  £ 


Valoa  of  Export*. 


Woollena. 


Cottons. 


Pruio. 
1,650,105 


243 

9,062 

68 

171 

128 

104 

1,389 

3,093 

4,093 

505 

620 

5,329 

4,818 

1,017 

1,115 

683 

6,207 

149 

84 

278 

23 

168 

280 

970 

377 

46 

771 

210 


36,663 


1,466 


623 
043 
993 
143 
396 
095 
634 
008 
149 
868 
871 
175 
906 
094 
399 
149 
054 
891 
227 
601 
826 
887 
999 
665 
957 
081 
302 
210 


351 


534 


F^mnet. 
513,296 
585,634 
6,763,941 


253,897 
2,667,009 
2,440,357 
5,467,417 

519,580 

1,186,493 

14,340,647 

398,093 

218,'491 

582,539 

5,739,955 

1,830,089 

1,135,651 

1,690,844 

45,325 

236,983 

262,519 

74,387 

1,212,117 

185,306 

7,116,745 

892,000 


56,359,315 


2,254,372 


The  silk  manufacture  has  long  been  carried  on  in  France  to  an  ex- 
tent which  has  caused  it  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  national  industry.  The  raw  material  being  princii)ally 
produced  in  the  country,  there  are  not  any  means  of  ascertaining  pre- 
cisely the  quantity  that  is  employed  in  its  looms.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  revolution,  the  estimated  quantity  of  native  silk  produced 
was  one  million  of  pounds.  The  tables  published  by  Count  Chaptal  of 
the  production  of  different  departments  in  the  five  years  from  1808  to 
1812  give  an  annual  average  of  about  950,000  pounds.  There  had 
consequently  been  no  increase  during  twenty  years  —the  whole  of  which 
period  had  been  passed  in  a  state  of  war.  Between  1812  and  1820  we 
have  no  estimate  of  the  progress  of  production :  in  the  latter  year  the 
quantity  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  1,350,000  pounds,  but  tiiere  are 
reasons  for  believing  that  this  estimate  is  somewhat  below  the  truth. 
The  facts  collected  by  Dr.  Bowring  in  his  oflScial  inquiry  show  that  the 
annual  produce  of  France  in  1832  was  about  3,000,000  pounds.  The 
average  annual  weight  of  foreign  silk  imported  into  France,  after  de- 
ducting the  quantity  re-exported,  was  then  about  1,000,000  pounds. 
There  are  not  any  tables  of  the  quantities  imported  at  earlier  periods, 
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but  reasons  are  given  for  believing  that  although  the  average  importa- 
tions have  since  been  doubled,  the  relative  proportions  of  native  and  of 
foreign  silk  have  been  pretty  steadily  preserved,  and  that  importation 
has  only  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  quantity  of  the  native  material. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  total  value  of  the  silk  manufactiures  of  France 
is  200,000,000  of  francs,  or  about  8,000,000/.,  four-sevenths  of  which 
consist  of  the  value  of  the  material  used,  the  remaining  three-sevenths 
of  value  being  added  for  labour  and  profit.  The  result  of  the  manu- 
facture in  both  countries  is  placed  in  very  striking  contrast  by  the  fact, 
that  while  two-thirds  of  the  silk  goods  made  in  France  are  exported 
— leaving,  consequently,  for  tlie  use  of  her  34,000,000  of  iiiliabitants, 
silk  fabrics  below  tf  le  value  of  3,000,000/.  sterling, — the  export  of  English- 
made  silk  goods  does  not  amount  to  one-tenth  of  the  quantity  that  passes 
through  our  looms,  and  is  more  than  replaced  by  the  goods  of  foreign 
manufacture  imported  for  use  ;  so  tliat,  taking  into  the  calculation  tlie 
difference  in  the  number  of  tlie  people,  and  the  greater  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  consumption  of  silk  goods  is  more  than  five  times  as  great  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  it  is  in  France. 

"  It  appears,"  says  Dr.  Bowring,  in  his  second  Report  on  the  Com- 
mercial Relations  between  France  and  England,  "  that  before  the  legal 
introduction  of  French  manufactured  goods  into  England,  the  exports 
from  France  had  gone  on  progressively  from  an  amount  of  1,744,105  fr. 
in  1818,  to  6,104,103  fr.  in  1825.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  at  that  time  was  hardly  less  than  40  per  cent. ;  so  that  the 
amount  of  smuggling  did  not  represent  a  less  sum  than  340,000/.  per 


annum." 
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According  to  the  estimates  of  the  French  and  English  Custom- 
houses, it  would  appear  that  the  difference  of  weight  between  the  ma- 
nufactured silks  exported  from  France,  and  those  regularly  imported 
into  England,  from  1825  to  1831,  averaged  134,400  pounds ;  and  that, 
from  1829  to  1831,  the  average  was  equal  to  about  140,000  poimds 
weight." 

A  considerable  revolution  in  the  practice  of  the  producers  of  silk  has 
been  introduced  of  late  years  into  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  A 
very  interesting  paper  upon  this  subject  was  furnished  to  Dr.  Bowring 
by  Messrs.  Thomas^  Frh'es^  of  Avignon,  and  is  inserted  in  his  second 
Report  on  the  Commercial  Relations  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 
The  following  extract  from  that  paper  will  serve  to  account  for  the  great 
increase  experienced  in  tlie  production  of  silk,  when  compared  with  the 
early  part  of  tlie  century : — 

**  The  cultivation  of  mulberry- trees  was  for  a  long  period  only  an 
accessory  branch  of  the  income  derived  from  their  estates  by  tlie  little 
as  well  as  by  the  larger  proprietors  ;  tlioir  cultivation,  as  compared  with 
that  of  grain,   forage,  and  oilier  articles  peculiar  to  certain  districts, 
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Buch  as  saffiron  and  madder  in  this  country  (Vaucluse),  oil  and  tobacco 
in  Provence,  &c.,  was  the  less  thought  of  because  the  rearers  of  silk- 
worms, notwithstanding  the  great  importance  of  the  article,  considered 
as  a  whole,  in  the  south  of  France,  were  so  much  under  the  influence  of 
long-standing  practice,  prejudices,  and  ancient  absurdities,  that  tlie  ma- 
nagement of  their  business  was  unintelligible,  and  its  production  most 
uncertain ;  whereas  had  they  proceeded,  as  they  at  length  did,  on  sound 
principles,  guided  by  the  simplest  elements  of  chemistry,  they  would 
have  rendered  these  harvests  more  certain  than  those  of  any  other  crop. 
These  rearers  of  silk-woi*ms  differed  materially  in  their  method  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  sometimes  the  farmers  sold  the  mulberry  leaves,  or  gave  them 
in  consideration  of  a  participation  in.  the  profits,  to  some  rearer  of  silk- 
worms, who  devoted  his  particular  attention  to  the  worm  alone  :  some- 
times the  leaves  were  sold  to  other  rearers,  who,  from  the  excessive 
numbers  they  hatched,  were  not  able  sufficiently  to  provide  them  with 
leaves.     Within  so  late  a  period  as  twenty  years  back,  so  imperfect 
were  the  methods  pursued,  that  on  a  farm  furnishing  leaves  for  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  of  silk-worms'  eggs,  which  should  produce  from  80  to 
100  pounds  of  cocoons  per  ounce,  it  was  considered  a  good  crop  if  five 
or  six  pounds  altogether  were  produced.     It  was  not  until  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  when   the  active  spirit  of  the  nation 
sought  other  fields  for  exertion  than  the  field  of  battle,  tiiat,  guided  by 
the   studies  and  examples  of  some   enlightened   agriculturists  —  and 
amongst  others  those  of  Dandolo — and  stimulated  by  the  high  prices  to 
which  silk  had  been  advanced,  our  people  of  the  south  devoted  them- 
selves, with  that  ardour  which  marks  their  character,  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  to  the  rearing  of  the  silk-worm.     Many  of 
the  large  proprietors  united  their  efforts  to  those  of  a  multitude  of  little 
planters  of  the  mulberry-tree  and  rearers  of  the  silk-worm,  and  it  was 
then  that  establishments  were  formed,  which,  by  their  importance,  and 
the  certainty  and  value  of  their  results,  would  have  excited  astonish- 
ment at  the  commencement  of  that  age." 

The  raw  silk  of  France  is  of  very  excellent  quality.  Tliis  arises 
principally  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  favourable  to  the  pro- 
motion of  that  degree  of  vigour  in  their  vegetation,  which  gives  to  mul- 
berry leaves  a  quaUty  that  imparts  to  the  silk  produced  a  great  degree 
of  fineness,  joined  to  a  brilliant  colour.  The  dealers  have  besides 
adopted  a  system  which  proves  an  effectual  security  against  fraud  in 
the  sale  of  silk.  AVhen  reeled,  it  is  sent  to  an  establishment  called  the 
condition^  in  which,  by  exposure  to  a  high  temperature,  all  superfluous 
moisture  is  evaporated,  and  the  true  weight  ascertained.  It  is  upon 
certificates  of  this  weight,  signed  by  the  oflScers  of  the  est«ablishment, 
that  sales  are  effected.  A  very  careful  investigation  of  this  subject 
carried  on  at  Lyons,  leads  to  the  belief  that,  by  this  means,  the  purity 
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of  the  material  is  tested  with  very  great  accuracy.  Until  a  recent 
period,  the  exportation  of  native  raw  silk  was  forbidden  by  the  French 
Government,  under  the  belief  that  their  manufacturers  were  thereby 
secured  in  the  possession  of  an  advantage  over  their  rivals  in  other 
countries.  This  circumstance  formed  a  subject  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  our  silk-weavers,  who  were  ^thus  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  com- 
peting with  goods  made  of  a  better  material  than  they  were  able  to 
procure.  This  cause  of  complaint  has  now  been  removed.  Yielding 
to  the  representations  made  by  the  Commercial  Commissioners  of  this 
country,  the  French  Government  has  legalized  the  exportation  of  native 
silk,  both  raw  and  thrown,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  duty ;  a  concession 
which^  by  promoting  production,  is  of  advantage  to  the  agricultural 
interest  in  the  south  of  France,  without  inflicting  any  real  injury  on  the 
manu&cturers  of  that  country. 

A  considerable  impulse  has  been  given  to  manufacturing  industry  in 
diflferent  parts  of  Germany  within  the  last  twelve  years,  and  especially 
since  the  formation  of  the  Prussian  Commercial  League.  In  Prussia 
itself  many  cotton-spinning  mills  have  been  erected  since  1833,  and 
large  capitals  have  been  invested  in  machinery.  In  Saxony,  the  manu- 
facture of  hosiery  has  become  considerable  in  amount,  and  the  goods 
produced  are  so  low  in  price  that  exports  have  sometimes  been  made  to 
England  in  the  face  of  a  consumption  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  value. 
The  cotton  manufacture  has  also  been  successfully  undertaken  in  Bavaria, 
in  Wiirtemberg,  and  in  some  others  of  the  states  included  within  the 
league.  These  attempts,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  of  such  recent 
origin,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  any  certain  estimate  as  to  their 
ultimate  results.  At  present  it  is  only  through  the  imposition  of  a 
considerable  import  duty  in  the  German  States,  that  their  cotton  goods 
generally  are  able  in  any  way  to  compete  with  English  fabrics ;  but  it  is 
altogether  impossible  to  say  how  long  this  state  of  things  may  continue, 
and  it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  that  the  German  artisans  will  in 
time  acquire  a  degree  of  skill  and  experience,  which,  aided  by  the  lower 
cost  of  subsistence  in  Germany,  as  compared  with  England,  will  render 
their  rivalry  formidable  to  Manchester  and  Paisley,  at  least  in  neigh- 
bouring countries,  if  not  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  Russian  Government  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  its  own  manufacturers  by  prohibiting  the  goods  of  other 
countries.  At  present  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  the  exports  from 
tluB  kingdom  to  Russia  consists  of  cotton  yarn,  which  is  there  woven 
into  all  kinds  of  fabrics,  from  the  coarsest  fustians  to  fine  cambrics. 
The  establishments  for  this  purpose  are  under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  the  Russian  government,  and  it  is  said  that  the  goods  produced  are 
so  good  in  quality  as  to  equal  those  of  English  make ;  but  in  regard  to 
the  cost  of  production,  the  advantage  is  still  greatly  with  us,  and  so  it 
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will  probably  remain  so  long  as  Russia  shall  maintain  the  policy  of  pro- 
tecting its  artisans  from  tbc  competition  of  other  countries. 

In  several  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland  the  manufacture  of  woven 
fabrics  has  been  steadily  and  prosperously  pursued  of  late  years.  So 
little  of  what  is  called  protection  has  been  accorded  to  the  Swiss  manu- 
facturer, that  imtil  this  time  there  has  not  been  any  Custom-houses  in 
the  Cantons  from  which  to  obtain  returns  of  imports  and  exports,  where- 
by to  ascertain  the  comparative  progress  of  these  branches  of  industry. 
Free  trade,  in  the  fullest  extent  of  the  term,  has  been  tried  in  these 
Cantons,  and  although,  as  already  observed,  we  are  imable  to  bring 
forward  an  array  of  figures  in  proof  of  its  success,  we  know  that  in  spite 
of  the  disadvantages  of  geographical  position,  and  notwithstanding  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  capital,  the  raw  cotton,  which  is  obtained  by  a 
tedious  and  expensive  land  carriage,  is  converted  into  falirics  which  com- 
pete successfully  in  every  market  with  tlie  products  of  our  looms ;  and 
that  the  silk  and  linen  goods  of  Switzerland,  which  are  excluded  by  fiscal 
regulations  from  neighboiu*ing  countries,  find  customers  in  a  wider  and 
more  profitable  field  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  If  we  take  into 
account  the  small  natural  resources  of  the  Swiss  manufacturers,  it  may 
with  truth  be  asserted  that  no  people  have  made  greater,  or  even  as 
great,  progress  as  they  have  done  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Switzerland  has  been  strongly  urged  to  join  the  Prussian  Commercial 
League,  and  by  that  means  to  secure  twenty-fom:  millions  of  consumers 
for  its  cheap  manufactures ;  but  satisfied  with  their  present  condition  and 
future  prospects,  and  jealous  as  to  the  possible  efiect  of  permitting 
foreigners  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  their  concerns,  the  Cantons  have 
hitherto  declined  to  accept  the  proffered  advantage. 
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CHAFPER  IV. 

MANUFACTURES. 
Ibon — Stebl — Brass — Coppkr — Platbd  Wares — Glass— Hardwares. 

lacrease  of  popul&tion  of  Birmingham — Fall  in  cost  of  goods— Quantities  exported,  and 
value  of  the  same — British  iron  exported — Quantity  and  value  of  brass  and  cupper  goods 
exported — System  of  manufactures  pursued  in  Birmingham — Increase  of  population  of 
Sheffield— Conversion  of  iron  into  steel— Quantity  of  steel  exported — Value  of  plated 
goods  exported — Glass  manufacture  —  Causes  which  have  prevented  its  extension — 
Quantity  retained  for  consumption— Effect  of  high  duties  in  limiting  consumption— 
Illicit  manufacture. 

There  are  many  branches  of  raanufacturing  industry  in  this  country 
which  are  of  considerable  importance  from  the  number  of  hands  to  whom 
they  give  employment,  but  as  to  the  amount  or  progress  of  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  form  any  other  than  a  conjectural  or  at  best  an  approxi- 
mative opinion. 

Among  the  manufactures  thus  circumstanced  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  hardware,  plated  goods,  and  earthenware.  The  materials  of  which 
these  articles  are  made  are  for  the  most  part  produced  at  home ;  and 
as  the  goods  manufactured  have  never  been  subjected  to  duty,  no  means 
exist  whereby  to  judge  of  the  increase  or  otherwise  of  their  quantity.  It 
was  at  one  time  thought  practicable  to  estimate  the  progress  of  the  manu- 
facture carried  on  at  the  Potteries  in  Staffordshire,  by  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  raw  material  conveyed  into  the  district  on  the  canals ;  but 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  procure  a  statement  of  the  tonnage 
so  conveyed,  have  not  hitherto  met  with  any  success,  owing  probably  to 
a  misconception  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  canals  as  to  the  mo- 
tive which  has  prompted  the  inquiry.  In  proportion  as  the  value  of  such 
information  to  the  community  becomes  better  known,  we  may  hope  that 
the  avenues  to  it  will  be  less  jealously  guarded,  and  that  a  general 
willingness  to  communicate  information  will  ere  long  take  the  place  of 
that  feeling  which  seeks  advantage  from  concealment 

With  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  hardwares,  we  can  have  no  doubt 
as  to  its  extension  if  we  compare  the  population  of  Birmingham  as  given 
at  each  census. 

In  1801  it  consisted  of  73,670  souls. 
1811  „  85,755     „ 

1821  „  106,722     „ 

1831  „  146,986     „ 

1841  „  181,116     „ 
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So  that  the  number  has  been  increased  by  nearly  150  per  cent,  in  forty 
years.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  which  occurred  during  the 
ten  years,  from  1821  to  1831,  amounted  to  upwards  of  54  per  cent,  upon 
the  population  as  it  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

The  increase  of  buildings  in  the  town  of  Birmingham  during  the  ten 
years  between  1821  and  1831,  amounted  to  38  per  cent.,  and  the  greater 
number  that  were  being  built  in  1831,  as  compared  with  1821,  showed 
that  the  increase  was  still  progressive,  as  fully  appeared  in  1841. 


YeatB. 
1821 
1831 
1841 


Hoiuea 
Inhabited. 

21,487 
29,656 
36,121 


H<m*M 
Bailding. 

148 
551 
323 


Horn 

Uninhabited. 

1,461 
2,111 
3,847 


ToUl. 
23,096 
32,318 
40,291 


The  extension  of  the  manufacture  of  which  this  growth  of  population 
exhibits  indubitable  proof,  has  been  accompanied — or,  perhaps,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  has  been  occasioned — by  improvements  in  the  methods 
of  production,  which  have  lowered  the  prices  of  goods  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  insure  a  continuance  of  prosperity  to  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture,  by  extending  the  number  of  consumers.  This  fact  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Babbage,  who  has  given  the  following  table  "  extracted 
from  the  books  of  a  highly  respectable  house  at  Birmingham." 


DEscamioN. 


»» 


n 


»» 


Anvils 

Awls,  Liverpool  blades      •     . 
Caadlesticks,  iron,  plain    .     . 
„  „    screwed    . 

Bed  screws,  6  inch,  square  head 

„  „        flat  head . 

Currycombs,  6  barred  .     ,     . 
8  barred  .     .     . 
patent,  6  barred 
„      8  barred 
Fire  irons,  iron  head,  No.  1    . 

No.  2    . 
No.  3    . 
No.  4    . 
Gun  looks,  single  roller      .     . 
Locks,  1|  brass,  port,  pad 
„       2.4  inch,  3  keyed  tiU  locks 

Shoe  tacks 

Spoons,  turned,  iron  table 
Stirrups,  common,  tinned,  2  bar 
Trace  chains,  iron   .... 


cwt. 
gross 


gross 

»» 
dozen 


w 


each 

»» 

»» 
gross 

»» 
dozen 

cwt. 


1812 

1832 

$,     d. 

$.     d. 

25    0 

14    0 

3    6 

1     0 

V% 

2  3V 

3  9 

7     6 

4    6 

8    6 

4    8 

4    Q\ 

1    0 

5     5J 

r 

1     5 

7     li 

• 

1     5 

8    6j 

. 

1  10 

1     4J 

. 

0    7- 

1     6^ 

0  a 

I     8^ 

0       i»; 

1  10 

0  10, 

7        2; 

1  11 

16    0 

2    6 

2    2 

0    9 

5    0 

2    0 

22    6 

7    0 

7     0 

2    9 

46    9j 

4 

\ 

15    0 

Reduction 

per  Cent. 

in  Price  of 

1812. 


44 

71 
41 
41 
40 
45 
75 
74 
80 
79 
53 
53 
53 
53 
73 
85 
65 
60 
69 
61 
68 


The  interval  that  occurred  between  the  dates  here  contrasted  was 
twenty  years,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  during  that  time,  in  a  pretty  ex- 
tensive list  of  articles,  the  reduction  in  price  on  some  was  40  per  cent., 
while  on  others  it  went  to  the  almost  incredible  extent  of  80  to  85  per 
cent.      The  cost  of  the  material  employed  had,  it  is  true,  fallen  very 
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considerably  in  the  interval,  but  this  can  have  had  but  little  influence 
in  reducing  prices,  when,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  articles  com- 
prised in  the  list,  the  first  cost  of  the  material  forms  only  a  minute  por- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  finished  article. 

The  degree  in  which  this  reduction  in  their  cost  has  occasioned  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  foreign  customers,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
amount  of  hardware  and  cutlery  exported  at  (Ufierent  periods  during 
the  present  century  :  viz. — 


Yewt. 

Tons. 

Yean. 

Tooa. 

1805 

4,288 

1828 

12,100 

1806 

4,629 

1829 

13,028 

1807 

4,669 

1830 

13,269 

1808 

2,673 

1831 

16,799 

1809 

1832 

15,294 

to 

Records  destroyed 

1833 

16,497 

1811 

1834 

16,275 

1812 

5,854 

1835 

20,197 

1813 

Records  destroyed 

1836 

21,072 

1814 

6,162 

1837 

13,372 

1815 

15,472 

1838 

15,295 

1816 

13,914 

1839 

21,177 

1817 

8,190 

1840 

14,995 

1818 

11,057 

1841 

17,667 

1819 

8,699 

1842 

15,212 

1820 

6,697 

1843 

17,183 

1821 

9,037 

1844 

22,552 

1822 

10,466 

1845 

20,755 

1823 

10,375 

1846 

19,615 

1824 

12,285 

1847 

20,614 

1825 

10,980 

1848 

18,105 

1826 

9,627 

1849 

^,421 

1827 

12,443 

lue  oi 

^  these  exports  since  '. 

1820,  as  declared 

by  the  i 

le  of  J 

shipment,  was : — 

Yean. 

£. 

Yean. 

£. 

1820 

949,085 

1835 

1,833,042 

1821 

1,237,692 

1836 

2,271,313 

1822 

1,334,895 

ia37 

1,460,807 

1823 

1,264,441 

1838 

1,498,327 

1824 

1,454,236 

1839 

1,828,521 

1825 

1,391,112 

1840 

1,349,137 

1826 

1,169,105 

1841 

1,623,961 

1827 

1,392,870 

1842 

1,398,487 

1828 

1,385,617 

1843 

1,745,519 

1829 

1,389,515 

1844 

2,179,087 

1830 

1,410,936 

1845 

2,183,000 

1831 

1,620,631 

1846 

2,180,587 

1832 

1,433,297 

1847 

2,341,981 

ia%3 

1,466,361 

1848 

1,850,460 

1834 

1,485,233 

1849 

2,201,315 

A  much  more  striking  progress  has  been  made  in  the  exportation  of 
British  iron  in  an  unmanufactured  state.  The  quantities  supplied  to 
other  countries  by  Great  Britain  in  each  year  of  the  present  century 
have  been :  — 
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v™ 

BEtT«l>. 

P,,T„„. 

&..ir.^ 

v™. 

Bar  lion. 

Kg  Inn. 

C«.i=g^ 

Ton.. 

Ton.. 

S.iJOl 

1,583 

!8i6 

ss.iw 

6,5B3 

5,iilO 

ISOd 

5,131t 

1,81& 

*5.iM 

i,m:> 

6,392 

laoa 

S,571 

l,Ma 

isis 

51.108 

7,826 

6.205 

1801 

COM 

a.33T 

1839 

56, ITS 

».2I'J 

isos 

o.aM 

2^  Ml* 

Bu.sas 

12*036 

8.S.S1 

ISM 

t1!l4 

1831 

G4,Uii 

12. 114 

10,361 

1917 

t,:m 

fl.M5 

1,5!W 

1832 

71,031 

■7.566 

12,  «5 

«,0j6 

3,388 

i,7y7 

1833 

i5,sea 

U.763 

isoni 

1831 

■ni,em 

21.788 

13.870 

IB3J 

107,715 

33,073 

la,601 

181  if 

1 

IS36 

97,76i 

33.8aO 

10. sal 

isia 

13,196  1    1,066 

2,319 

1S3T 

S5)663 

■M,38r 

12.373 

Becorda  ■destroyed. 

1838 

U1,9£3 

18,5S1 

U.MS 

1811 

15,40* 

S07 

sisi 

1B3.I 

13G,4fi£ 

45.400 

10.836 

181.^ 

IB.2M 

166 

5,330 

1810 

m,ns 

^a.flol 

9.886 

20.670 

953 

0,388 

Iftl.fi*! 

85.866 

14,077 

1817 

31,310 

4,057 

6.34i 

inL.Tiii 

[■3.851 

15.[B1 

1813 

4a,<rj5 

6,303 

L'H!-! 

16.500 

IBIS 

23,765 

7,270 

18,369 

1820 

4e.e48 

a,  746 

5,1S6 

23,036 

1H21 

ai.oaa 

1,4»1 

l^i'i 

,  ;ii-..i 

aO,160 

33,3'l5 

ft.WS 

4.810 

26,321 

1833 

33,138 

a,  730 

Ti-iij.ii 

ITiio^l 

IK,3-| 

1821 
1825 

S|0,<3 
2,815 

*7lT 
5,!l*l 

181Q 

u;s,ue 

161,775 

16,Wi( 

Tlie  quantity  and  value  of  brass  and  copper  manufactures  exported 
in  cacti  year  from  1805,  the  earliest  year  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
are  as  uuder.  It  is  only  in  this  branch  that  any  estimate  can  be  formed 
of  tlie  progress  of  these  manufactures,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
thai  the  home  demand  has  at  least  kept  pace  with  that  from  foreign 
countries.  The  value  previous  to  1814  is  given  according  to  tlie  official 
rates,  but  on  and  after  tliat  year  the  real  or  declared  value  is  Etated. 


356,142 

358,132 
2S8,ll4fi 

3^.784 

Uecords  destroyed. 


473.518 
7!>3,e01 

71)5,843 
811.191 
fifty,4(J3 
738,486 


i.-m 


117,222 

786, HSS 

103,241 

812.366 

I8ij,5'ja 

867, .314 

213,462 

M16,563 

242.0^5 

Mi:m,7w 

l,<t72.314 

'^J(J,1I}5 

265,  aiu 

1,321,732 

327,247 

1,53.1,741 

361,128 

388,882 

1,736.545 

316,015 

l,S41,8fi8 

282,422 

*»,603 

1,875,860 
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The  largest  shipments  of  these  manufactures  are  made  to  India ;  the 
markets  of  Hindustan,  in  1844,  took  froA  us  141,237  cwt.,  valued  at 
611,109/.,  a  quantity  nearly  double  the  amount  of  the  shipments  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  1814.  France  is  our  next  most  considerable  cus- 
tomer, having,  in  1844,  taken  103,214  cwt.,  valued  at  453,405/. ;  to 
the  whole  of  our  colonies  and  dependencies,  exclusive  of  India,  we  sent 
only  18,739  cwt.,  valued  at  80,232/.  The  United  States  took  43,811  cwt., 
valued  at  197,289/. ;  leaving  81,881  cwt.,  valued  at  394,510/.  for  the 
supply  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  greater  part  of  the  articles  most  commonly  manufactured  at 
Birmingham  are  not  produced  in  extensive  factories  in  which  large 
capitals  must  be  employed  for  the  erection  of  machinery.  Almost  all 
the  small  wares  of  the  district  are  made  by  workmen  who  undertake, 
each  one  in  his  particular  line,  to  execute  orders  received  by  the  mer- 
chants and  agents  settled  in  the  town.  The  profitable  performance  of 
their  contracts,  however,  calls  for  the  employment  of  a  cheaper  kind  of 
power  than  is  at  the  command  of  men  who,  like  these  workmen,  have 
little  or  no  capital ;  and  this  course  of  business  has  opened  a  channel 
for  the  employment  of  money  in  the  town,  in  a  manner  which  is  found  to 
be  profitable  to  those  who  engage  in  it,  and  advantageous  to  the  small 
manufacturer.  The  plan  alluded  to  is  this.  A  building  containing  a 
great  number  of  rooms  of  various  sizes,  is  furnished  with  a  steam-engine, 
working  shafts  firom  which  are  placed  in  each  apartment  or  workshop, 
which  is  likewise  furnished  with  a  lathe,  benches,  and  such  other  conve- 
niences as  are  suited  to  the  various  branches  of  manufacture  for  which 
the  rooms  are  likely  to  be  needed.  When  a  workmau  has  received  an 
order  for  the  supply  of  such  a  quantity  of  goods  as  will  occupy  him  a 
week,  or  a  month,  or  any  other  given  time  for  their  completion,  he  hires 
one  or  more  of  these  rooms,  of  sizes  and  with  conveniences  suited  to  his 
particular  wants,  stipulating  for  the  use  of  a  certain  amount  of  steam- 
power.  He  thus  realizes  all  the  advantage  that  would  accompany  the 
possession  of  a  steam-engine ;  and  as  the  buildings  thus  fitted  up  are 
numerous,  competition  on  the  part  of  their  owners  has  brought  down  the 
cliarge  for  the  accommodation  they  offer  to  the  lowest  rate  that  will 
ensure  to  them  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  employed. 

Before  the  introduction  of  this  system,  the  trade  of  Birmingliam  was 
for  the  most  part  carried  on  by  men  of  large  capital,  who  employed  jour- 
neymen, and  gave  a  considerable  credit  to  the  merchants  who  dealt  with 
them.  At  present  those  merchants  themselves  employ  the  workmen,  who 
can  give  no  credit,  but  receive  payment  in  ready  money  at  the  end  of 
every  week  for  such  part  of  their  goods  as  they  can  then  deliver  in  a 
finished  state. 

lu  this  way  the  profit  of  the  intermediate  dealer  is  savt?d,  and  this 
circumstance  will,  in  part,  account  for  the  great  diminution  tliat  has 
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occurred  in  the  prices  of  the  different  articles  contained  in  the  table 
already  given. 

The  prosperous  state  of  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  may  be  fairly  in- 
ferred from  the  increase  in  the  population  of  SheflSeld,  from  which  town 
proceeds  nearly  all  the  cutlery  which  is  made  in  this  kingdom,  including 
a  great  part  of  the  '^  London  made"  knives  and  razors,  stamped  with 
the  names  of  metropolitan  cutlers,  who  avail  themselves  of  a  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  charge  an  exorbitant  profit  on  their  "  town- 
made  "  goods. 

The  population  of  Sheffield  at  each  of  the  five  decennary  periods,  end- 
ing with  1841,  was  as  follows : — 


Yem, 

Population. 

Incrmae  per  Cent 

1801 

45,755 

•  • 

1811 

53,231 

16 

1821 

65,275 

22 

1831 

91,692 

40 

1841 

111,091 

21 

The  comparative  situation  and  apparent  prospects  of  the  town  at  the 
enumerations  of  1821, 1831,  and  1841,  may  be  inferred  from  the  returns 
made  under  the  Population  Acts :  viz. — 

Hooaes  Honsm  Houaet 

Yean.  Inhabited.  Building.  Uninhabited.  Total. 

1821  13,381  80  1,664  15,125 

1831  18,331  468  914  19,713 

1841  20,705  176  2,989  23,870 

One  branch  of  manufacture  carried  on  in  Sheffield  has  been  very 
greatly  extended  during  the  last  few  years,  until  it  has  now  become  of 
considerable  importance ;  this  is  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel,  a 
process  which  is  performed  to  the  extent  annually  of  many  thousand 
tons,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  exported  in  an  unwrought  form. 
The  town  of  Sheffield,  in  1835,  contained  fifty-six  furnaces  for  converting 
iron  into  steel ;  beside  which,  there  were  sixty-two  establishments,  con- 
taining 554  furnaces,  for  moulting  steel.  The  original  conversion  of  the 
metal  into  blistered  steel  occasioned  the  use  of  about  12,000  tons  of 
coal  in  the  form  of  coke,  and  the  subsequent  processes  required  about 
81,000  tons  in  addition.  The  various  manufactures  of  cutlery  and 
plated  goods  carried  on  in  the  town  consumed  about  200,000  tons,  and 
38,000  tons  was  the  estimated  allowance  for  the  working  of  steam- 
engines,  of  which  there  were  then  seventy-four,  of  the  aggregate  power 
of  1353  horses.  If  to  these  quantities  are  added  184,000  tons,  as  fuel 
for  household  purposes,  it  will  appear  that  the  entire  consumption  of 
coal,  in  Sheffield,  amounted,  in  1835,  to  515,000  tons,  the  whole  of  which 
was  taken  from  collieries  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  Five- 
sixths  of  the  iron  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  Sheffield,  is  of 
foreign  production ;  only  2000  out  of  12,000  tons  consumed  in  the  year 
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is  of  British  origin.     The  cost  of  the  fuel  forms  just  one-third  part  of 
the  expense  of  converting  and  casting  steel. 

The  progress  of  this  particular  branch  of  trade  may  be  understood 
from  the  following  statement  of  the  quantity  of  unwrought  steel  exported 
in  each  year,  from  1814  to  1849  : — 


Tons. 


18U 

323 

1815 

1,221 

1816 

917 

1817 

475 

1618 

704 

1819 

494 

1820 

326 

1821 

515 

1822 

564 

1823 

479 

1824 

570 

1825 

533 

Yean. 

Toiw. 

1825 

472 

1827 

535 

1828 

917 

1829 

714 

1830 

832 

1831 

1,207 

1832 

1,112 

1833 

1,587 

1834 

1,709 

1835 

2,810 

1836 

3,014 

1837 

2,432 

Tean. 

1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


Tons. 

2,946 
3,974 
2,583 
4,116 
3,308 
3,199 
5,121 
7,015 
8,467 
9,787 
6,912 
8,095 


Our  principal  market  for  unwrought  steel  is  found  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  quantities  sent  there  in  each  of  the  thirty-five 
years  from  1815  to  1849,  were  as  follows : — 


Yean. 

Ton*. 

1815 

774 

1816 

497 

1817 

249 

1818 

224 

1819 

124 

1820 

85 

1821 

274 

1822 

288 

1823 

233 

1824 

173 

1825 

130 

1826 

137 

Yean. 

Ton*. 

1827 

227 

1828 

518 

1829 

330 

1830 

397 

1831 

852 

1832 

686 

1833 

970 

1834 

1,099 

1835 

1,886 

1836 

1,952 

1837 

1,447 

1838 

1,636 

Yean. 

Tons. 

1839 

2,695 

1840 

1,202 

1841 

2,535 

1842 

1,507 

1843 

1,336 

1844 

2,376 

1845 

3,633 

1846 

4,132 

1847 

5,428 

1848 

4,607 

1849 

5,216 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  first  few  years  of  the  series  present  larger 
quantities  than  were  afterwards  required.  This  circumstance  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  no  shipments  took  place  from  this  country  to  America 
in  the  years  immediately  preceding,  during  which  time  we  were  at  war 
with  the  United  States.  The  exportation  of  1815,  the  first  year  of 
renewed  intercourse,  has,  however,  been  greatly  exceeded  of  late,  giving 
the  appearance  of  a  steady  as  well  as  rapid  extension  of  the  trade. 

The  raanu£Etcture  of  plated  goods,  which  is  carried  on  in  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham,  is  one  of  those  branches  of  industry,  the  progress  of  which 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Hie  quantity  exported  forms  no 
indication,  and  in  fact,  there  is  not  in  foreign  countries  any  reason 
equally  cogent  with  that  existing  in  England  for  the  use  of  plated  goods ; 
for,  so  far  at  least  as  we  know,  there  is  not  any  other  country  in  which  a 
duty  is  levied  upon  articles  of  use  and  luxury,  made  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  imposition  of  this  duty  has  no  doubt  given  encouragement  to  the 
production  of  plated  wares  for  home  use,  but  not  for  exportation,  since 
the  duty  paid  upon  articles  fashioned  entirely  with  the  more  precious 
material  is  repaid  to  the  exporter. 
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The  declared  value  of  plated  goods  exported  in  the  years  1831, 1832, 
and  1833,  was  no  more  than  22,295/ ,  20,727/.,  and  24,209/.,  respec- 
tively ;  about  two-thirds  of  these  amounts  were  sent  to  different  colonies 
and  dependencies  of  the  British  empire,  and  principally  to  India. 

Our  makers  of  plated  wares  have  an  advantage  over  all  others,  from 
the  perfection  of  the  machinery  used  in  this  country  for  rolling  metals. 
The  difference  thus  caused,  if  estimated  in  money,  is  in  favour  of  English 
manufacturers,  as  compared  with  those  in  France,  in  the  proportion  of 
seventeen  to  thirteen  in  the  cost  of  the  material  employed.  It  has  been 
estimated,  that  the  value  of  articles  of  this  manufactiure  used  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  amounts  to  1,200,000/.  per  annum ;  while  in  France 
the  consumption  does  not  exceed  in  value  40,000/.  sterling  per  annum, 
an  equal  value  being  also  exported  from  that  country,  principally  to 
Holland,  Belgium,  Spain,  the  Sardinian  States,  Germany,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  Mexico. 

The  declared  value  of  British-made  plate,  plated  ware,  jewellery,  and 
watches,  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  whole  of  those  articles 
being  included  together  in  the  Custom-house  returns,  was  as  follows, 
during  the  twenty-three  years  from  1827  to  1849 : — 

£. 

172,008 
269,650 
294,145 
245,030 
283,037 
234,046 
233,058 

Of  the  shipments  made  in  1844,  amounting  to  269,650/.,  the  East  Indies 
took  to  the  value  of  38,364/. ;  the  West  India  colouies,  13,122/. ;  other 
British  possessions,  48,638/. ;  the  United  States  of  America,  60,788/. ; 
and  Italy,  7,691/. ;  leaving  101,047/.  for  the  value  of  shipments  to  all 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Our  glass  manufacture  has  been  hitherto  placed  under  circumstances 
which,  while  they  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  importance  of  the  art  as  a 
branch  of  national  industry,  have,  until  the  repeal  of  tlie  duties  in  1846, 
in  a  great  degree  prevented  its  extension. 

The  only  reasons  that  can  be  shown,  why  the  demand  for  an  article 
80  generally  useful  and  desirable  as  glass  should  not  have  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  our  population,  and  with  the  increase  of  our  means 
of  commanding  the  conveniencies  of  life,  are  these — that  it  has  been 
loaded  with  excessive  duties,  and  that  the  processes  of  the  manufacture 
have  been  so  interfered  with  by  regulations  necessary  for  the  collection 
of  those  duties,  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  many  improvements. 
A  further  cause  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  in  order  to  work 
profitably  under  those  regulations,  it  has  been  necessary  to  carry  on  the 


Yean. 

£. 

YewB. 

£, 

Yean. 

1827 

169,456 

1835 

231,903 

1843 

1828 

181,973 

1836 

338,889 

1844 

182J 

177,830 

1837 

258,076 

1845 

1830 

1'J0,515 

1838 

240,584 

1846 

1831 

188,144 

1839 

274,305 

1847 

1832 

173,593 

1840 

204,427 

1S48 

ia^3 

179,283 

1841 

214,126 

1849 

1834 

192,269 

1842 

201,511 
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manufacture  upon  so  large  a  scale,  as  to  create  a  virtual  monopoly,  of 
some  of  its  branches  at  least,  in  the  hands  of  a  few — a  state  of  things 
generally  imfriendly  to  improvement. 

England  possesses  within  herself  nearly  all  the  materials  of  which 
glass  is  composed,  and  can  procure  the  rest  from  abroad  at  as  cheap  a 
rate  as  any  other  manufacturing  country.  Tlio  fuel  necessary  for  the 
processes,  and  which  forms  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  the  manufacture, 
we  have  on  better  terms  than  any  other  country  ;  and  yet,  although  the 
whole  of  the  duty  charged  is  drawn  back  on  exportation,  there  are  not 
any  countries  in  which  any  considerable  quantity  of  glass  is  made  where 
its  price  has  allowed  our  manufacture  to  be  brought  into  competition 
with  their  own. 

The  effect  of  enhancement  of  price  upon  the  home  consumption  of 
any  article,  not  of  absolute  necessity,  is  made  sufficiently  striking  by 
the  fact,  that  in  1801,  with  a  population  of  sixteen  millions,  the  quantity 
of  glass  used  was  325,529  cwts. ;  and  in  1833,  with  a  population  of 
twenty-five  millions,  the  quantity  was  no  more  than  363,468  cwts. ;  an 
increase  of  less  than  one-eighth,  while  the  population  had  increased  in 
the  proportion  of  one-half.  That  some  economical  improvements  have 
been  introduced  into  the  processes  of  glass-making,  notwithstanding  the 
obstacles  presented  by  Excise  regulation,  is  rendered  apparent  by  the 
fact,  that  the  prices  have  fallen  very  considerably  within  the  last  few 
years;  while  the  quantity  used  has  been  (although  in  only  a  small 
degree)  increasing.  The  fall  in  price  has  been  proceeding  gradually, 
from  year  to  year,  just  in  such  a  manner  as  would  accompany  the  em- 
ployment of  more  economical  modes  of  working.  Since  1827,  and  up 
to  the  time  when  the  Excise  duty  was  repealed,  the  reduction,  taking 
one  article  with  another,  in  a  long  list  furnished  by  a  respectable  manu- 
£Eicturer,  has  been  25  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  those  articles  which  are 
of  common  use. 

The  quality  of  English  glass  is  considered  good.  As  regards  the  most 
costly  branch  of  the  manufacture — plate  glass,  our  manufacturers  have, 
within  the  last  few  years,  successfully  rivalled  the  French  makers,  so 
that  English  plate  glass  is  now  even  preferred  to  French.  There  yet 
remains  much  to  be  done,  however,  towards  perfecting  this  beautiful 
manu£Bicture. 

The  quantities  of  glass  made  and  retained  for  consumption  in  Great 
Britain,  in  each  year  from  1789  to  1844,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table,  from  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  notwithstanding  the  augmentation 
of  the  population,  which  during  tfie  fifty-six  years  embraced  by  the  table, 
has  amounted  to  more  than  eighty  per  cent.,  there  has  been  no  increase 
whatever,  but  the  contrary,  in  the  consumption  of  most  descriptions  of 
British  glass; 
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QCANTITlESfr  (il.A38 

nffdnrf  foe 

OMR01NSIIMIT105 

N« 

Ytm. 

Bt  Venn,  of 

FUalud 

—• 

»-. 

Glu! 

PlaU.  lir^ 
iBpaud. 

C<ulr>in> 

c«u. 

Of 

Cwn. 

C«t*. 

Coo. 

C.I.. 

.--u 

^ 

1789 

48,!U5 

!4,1<>4 

81.403 

185,31)6 

1,114 

13,503 

159,448 

«4,5S7 

21,302 

81,885 

315,034 

1,2T0 

11.375 

160,057 

1791 

45,9y0 

81,  (■a4 

76,185 

242,684 

1,871 

15,095 

163  911 

179S 

51,419 

23,au 

75,610 

338,127 

1,S58 

38,004 

167,866 

17'J3 

55,867 

80,325 

2fi0,l93 

1,642 

30,736 

177,407 

ITM 

67,615 

20,607 

83.840 

227,476 

2,593 

823 

179!> 

49,S18 

31.694 

47.881 

305,330 

3.327 

2,010 

183|7M 

1796 

49,166 

53,!i38 

165,065 

2,081 

10,076 

176.944 

1797 

48,463 

S5,H71 

58,235 

147,865 

1,640 

1798 

49,'.<3d 

30,631 

50,7'JO 

105,0-« 

1,313 

409 

1.^1 380 

1799 

55,!<87 

19,690 

132,475 

1,867 

51 

164,659 

1800 

61, 7M 

19,874 

55,821 

159,334 

2,835 

188,340 

1801 

57,663 

19,381 

61,389 

187,096 

2,775 

753 

195,414 

67,401 

199,939 

2;850 

267 

209,470 

leita 

69|;64 

16>36 

81,501 

a3:.,297 

2,402 

iwu 

6i,6S6 

13,741 

68,678 

333,174 

1,M7 

567 

2191979 

1805 

64,311 

16,701 

97.0i« 

ai5,0M 

3,556 

.. 

385.937 

iao6 

16,334 

84,949 

183,832 

1,561 

316,059 

1807 

B1.5S7 

10,855 

83,512 

353.333 

131 

337,077 

64,682 

12,145 

89.&44 

283,498 

149 

325,565 

iM»y 

66,815 

11,151 

263,390 

88 

349, 590 

1810 

68,872 

9,176 

69,258 

253,873 

120 

318.  Ail 

70,301 

86,338 

253,963 

138 

360,989 

ISli 

60,248 

7,010 

91,881 

260,664 

48 

^'m 

10,U3 

7,013 

68,834 

159,317 

85 

13 

509,633 

18U 

33','bUS 

9.139 

8,609 

60,170 

139,746 

110 

6 

425.335 

1815 

31.WO 

7,021 

8,4f^1 

59,584 

160,175 

356 

408,820 

1818 

3.641 

6.140 

55,502 

155,595 

167 

325,963 

1817 

a7.es7 

3,426 

8,374 

73,859 

113,0'jS 

178 

4V.>:m 

33,M8 

7,647 

6,319 

83,986 

200,011 

223 

548.309 

1819 

33,314 

7,555 

8,250 

84,006 

235,975 

isao 

2U.4S7 

8,82S 

7.782 

70,253 

167,208 

202 

28,717 

9,761 

8,036 

76,887 

133,550 

203 

481 ,652 

\»£i 

28,8^2 

9,661 

83,799 

149,754 

SM 

506.987 

1833 

33  443 

11,776 

9,172 

87,158 

184,673 

371 

544,920 

18a4 

32,568 

13,564 

104,489 

377 

645.172 

18M 

35,164 

15,168 

8,386 

118,217 

248,616 

669.786 

I8ie 

45,262 

12,528 

8,118 

98,380 

348,103 

341 

588 

18S7 

45,058 

14,335 

7,611 

218,033 

531 

363 

615|056 

W38 

51,(163 

17,071 

324,86* 

750 

1,093 

603,633 

14,299 

6,869 

97,134 

909,86! 

1.763 

666,530 

1830 

48,{lfi3 

13,057 

4,845 

84,178 

165,549 

■io4 

1,431; 

.M2,595 

IS31 

48.887 

14.796 

83,527 

143,989 

863 

.^34,.wo 

1833 

11,9'JO 

«),a53 

151,705 

2S 

707 

1839 

53,878 

14,258 

6,308 

110,649 

158,270 

65 

1,193 

Gail  453 

I93i 

52,711- 

17,334 

6,766 

113,225 

184,315 

682,822 

1835 

43,936 

16,M1 

5,847 

115,899 

301,613 

19 

624 

66.1,3.16 

1836 

66,866 

19,993 

7,639 

117,041 

249, 145 

18 

729 

653,335 

1837 

78,121 

21,640 

7,1'0 

102,016 

247,446 

38 

637.947 

1B38 

81,594 

23,992 

6,575 

116,018 

343,046 

31 

C88,S'35 

82.309 

26,465 

8,514 

118,610 

252,808 

C3 

1,0S.1 

718.347 

1840 

8a,4M 

31,200 

9,049 

119,230 

232,834 

1,183 

729,381 

1841 

74,444 

22,088 

1U4,331 

l',0,3S7 

533 

1,057 

618.017 

68, 0118 

18,396 

98,832 

161,537 

420 

1.989 

566,132 

17,047 

113,048 

]o:,;95 

716 

3,  aw 

600,367 

IS*4 

83.712 

34,405 

l!6,5aa 

1'J3,108 

1,671 

2,;^3 

CM,  839 

If  the  first  and  last  years  of  the  series  arc  compnrcd,  it  wil],  indi'i'd. 
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appear  that  there  is  an  increase  of  rather  less  that  24  per  cent. ;  but 
by  taking  an  average  of  the  three  years  from  1789  to  1791,  and  fix)m 
1832  to  1834,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  consumption  in  the  former 
period  was  362,691  cwts.,  and  in  the  latter  period  342,172  cwts.,  exhi- 
biting an  actual  &lling-off  to  the  extent  of  5i  per  cent.  In  1835  a 
reduction  of  two-thurds  was  made  in  the  rate  of  Excise  duty  on  flint 
glass,  which  was  followed  by  a  great  immediate  increase  of  consumption 
of  that  kind. 

It  is  principally  to  the  complicated  regulations  of  the  Excise  that  this 
want  of  progress  in  our  glass  manufacture  must  be  attributed.  Those 
regulations,  might,  indeed,  have  been  indispensable  in  order  to  protect 
the  revenue  and  the  fair  dealer  from  frauds  on  the  part  of  less  scru- 
pulous manufacturers  ;  but  this  fact  alone  should  long  ago  have  served 
to  convince  the  legislature  of  the  impolicy  of  continuing  to  tax  any 
branch  of  domestic  industry  as  to  which  it  occurs.  The  business  of 
glass-making  is  one,  the  success  of  which  depends  in  a  peculiar  degree 
upon  the  right  application  of  scientific  principles ;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  a  departure  from  any,  the  minutest  of  the  many  arbitrar}' 
regulations  prescribed  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  conducting  this  manu- 
facture, would  subject  the  party  so  acting  to  heavy  penalties,  our  wonder 
is  excited,  not  that  so  little  improvement  should  have  been  made  in  the 
processes,  but  that  the  necessity  should  not  have  been  earlier  acknow- 
ledged of  affording  the  utmost  encouragement  for  conducting  experi- 
ments, without  which  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  the  attainment  of  excellence. 

That  the  limitation  in  the  quantity  of  glass  used  in  this  country  is  not 
wholly  owing  to  the  regulations  whereby  improvements  are  prevented, 
but  is  also  occasioned,  in  part,  by  the  excessive  amount  of  the  duty  im- 
posed, is  made  apparent  by  the  facts  which  accompanied  various  altera- 
tions in  the  rates  of  those  duties.  In  1794  an  increase  of  50  per  cent. 
was  made  upon  the  then  existing  rates  of  duty,  the  effect  of  which  upon 
the  internal  consumption  of  the  kingdom  was  very  striking.  In  the 
three  years  preceding  the  alteration,  the  average  annual  quantity  re- 
tained for  home  use  of  all  kinds  of  British  glass,  was  373,782  cwt. ; 
while  in  the  three  years  following  that  in  which  the  duties  were  aug- 
mented, the  average  annual  consumption  was  only  299,560  cwt. ;  show- 
ing a  falling-off  of  one-fifth  between  the  two  periods.  In  1812  the  rates 
of  duty  were  doubled,  and  the  annual  consumption,  which  on  the  average 
of  three  years  ending  in  1811  amounted  to  417,911  cwt.,  fell  on  the 
average  of  the  three  years  following  the  alteration,  to  264,931  cwt., 
showing  a  decrease  of  36  per  cent,  upon  the  larger  quantity.  It  places 
in  even  a  stronger  point  of  view  the  intimate  connexion  existing  between 
the  rate  of  duty  and  the  progress  of  consumption,  if  we  examine  the 
effect  that  has  followed  upon  reductions  of  the  duty.  In  1819,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  progressive  falling-off  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  gl 
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and  consequently  in  the  produce  of  the  duty  during  the  six  years  in 
which  the  high  rate  had  been  levied,  the  duty  on  that  description  of 
glass  was  lowered  from  4/.  18*.  per  cwt  to  3/.  per  cwt.  The  quantity 
made  annually,  on  the  average  of  three  years  preceding  1819,  was 
4905  cwt,  yielding  24,035/.  to  the  revenue;  whereas  iu  tlie  three  years 
following  that  in  which  the  reduction  was  made,  the  average  quantity 
amounted  to  9415  cwt,  yielding  to  the  revenue  28,244/.  Since  that 
time  the  average  annual  consumption  has  reached  24,000  cwts.,  pro- 
ducing upwards  of  75,000/.  annually  to  the  Exchequer. 

ITic  pernicious  effect  of  the  glass  duties  was  apparent  from  the  con- 
trast exhibited  by  this  manufacture  to  others  not  subjected  to  similar 
disadvantages ;  and  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  point  to 
this  contrast  as  an  argument  iu  justification  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
impost. 

There  were,  however,  other  reasons,  distinct  from  the  direct  opera- 
tions that  have  been  pointed  out,  which  rendered  the  system  under  which 
the  glass  duties  were  levied  peculiarly  pernicious.  The  free  progress 
of  invention  and  improvement  was  by  this  means  prevented,  not  only  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  but  also  in  many  other  arts  and  sciences  to 
which  glass  is  subsidiary.  A  manufacturer  who  by  his  skilful  combina- 
tions had  succeeded  a  few  years  since  in  making  great  improvements 
in  the  quality  of  bottle  glass,  was  stopped  in  his  operations  by  the 
Excise  ofiicers,  on  the  plea  that  the  articles  which  he  produced  were  so 
good  in  quality,  as  not  to  be  readily  distinguished  from  flint  glass,  to 
which  description  a  higher  rate  of  duty  attached;  the  danger  to  the 
revenue  being,  that  articles  made  of  the  less  costly  and  less  highly  taxed 
ingredients,  would  be  used  instead  of  flint  glass.  In  every  other  coun- 
try but  this,  and  since  1845  in  this  also,  manufacturers  are  at  liberty 
to  make  any  article  of  glass  out  of  that  particular  material  or  com- 
position which  will  best  answer  their  purpose  ;  and  consequently  many 
articles,  the  making  of  which  it  was  contrary  to  the  Excise  regulations 
to  permit  in  our  glass-houses,  were  necessarily  imported  from  the 
Continent,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  rate  of  duty  to  which  they  were 
subjected  at  our  Custom-houses.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
glass  for  optical  instruments,  which  has  hitherto  been  almost  wholly 
imported,  because  the  regulations  enforced  by  the  Excise-office  so 
long  prevented  the  carrying  forward  of  processes  necessary  for  im- 
parting to  it  that  property  upon  which  its  excellence  must  altogether 
depend. 

Tliere  was  yet  another  reason  for  abandoning  the  duty  upon  home- 
made glass.  The  ingredients  of  which  glass  is  composed  are  exceed- 
ingly cheap,  and  the  art  is  at  the  same  time  so  simple,  and  calls  for  the 
use  of  so  few  accessaries,  that  it  can  be  successfully  followed  by  almost 
any  person  of  ordinary  aptitude  for  manual  operations,  working  with 
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simple  and  uncostly  implements.  The  facility  with  which  glass  can  be 
made  upon  a  small  scale  is  greater  now  than  formerly,  and  is  continually 
increasing,  through  the  advance  of  chemical  knowledge.  In  former 
times  the  preparation  of  alkalis  used  for  the  manufacture  required  pre- 
mises of  considerable  dimensions,  but  the  alkali  now  abundantly  ob- 
tained from  common  salt  is  admirably  qualified  by  its  purity  for  the 
purpose,  and  it  is  well  known  that  flint-glass  was  fraudulently  made  in 
great  abundance  in  small  attics  and  cellars,  to  the  injury  alike  of  the 
revenue  and  of  the  fair-dealing  manufacturer.  While  the  temptation 
was  suffered  to  remain,  it  was  altogether  impossible  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
illicit  manufacture,  and  nothing  short  of  the  total  repeal  of  the  duty 
could  have  proved  effectual  to  that  end. 

The  measure  thus  advocated  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  the 
Session  of  1845.  Thenceforward  the  manufacturers  of  glass,  in  all  its 
forms,  were  relieved  from  the  payment  of  duty,  and  from  the  inter- 
ference of  revenue  officers.  Of  the  advantageous  result  of  this  measure 
there  cannot  exist  any  doubt  whatever.  The  manufacturers  immediately 
reduced  their  prices,  in  all  cases,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  duty,  and  in 
many  cases  beyond  it,  and  it  may  be  confidently  predicted,  that  through 
the  employment  of  this  beautiful  material  for  objects  which  its  price  for- 
merly forbade,  the  manufacture  must  experience  a  great,  inmiediate, 
and  permanent  extension. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MANUFACTURES. 

BfACHnfKRT. 

Importanoe  of  perfect  tools  and  implementt— -Beoe&t  progras  of  mumfketiiriiig  skill  in 
their  production — Babbage*s  calculating  machine — Foreign  mechanical  inTcntions  per- 
fected and  adopted  in  England— Policy  of  allowing  the  exportation  of  machinery— 
Impossihflity  of  confining  the  knowledge  of  improved  machines  to  our  own  country- 
Impolicy  of  the  attempt— Laws  restraining  artisans  from  going  abroad — ^Tbefar  repeal- 
Footing  upon  which  the  limited  exportation  of  machinery  is  now  permitted— Progress 
of  the  prohibitive  system— Yalue  of  machinery  exported. 

'In  no  branch  of  manufacturing  skill  has  more  important  and  rapid  pro- 
gress been  made  of  late  years  in  this  country,  than  in  the  production  of 
manufacturing  implements  and  machinery.  The  extent  to  which  this 
progress  has  been  carried,  is  such  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  point  out 
any  leading  mechanical  process,  the  details  of  which  have  not  been,  by 
this  means,  simplified,  and  the  article  produced  brought  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion. 

The  great  importance  of  this  fact  to  a  manufacturing  people  scarcely 
needs  to  be  insisted  on.  Without  superior  tools  and  implements,  how 
many  valuable  inventions  now  used,  and  which  minister  extensively  to 
the  advantage  and  comfort  of  society,  must  have  remained  unapplied, 
if  they  had  even  at  all  suggested  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  inge- 
nious men  by  whom  they  have  been  conceived !  How  many  elaborate 
pieces  of  mechanism,  wiUiout  which  those  inventions  could  not  be  car- 
ried into  practical  operation,  must  have  remained  unconstructed  for 
want  of  the  equally  elaborate  tools  necessary  for  their  production,  and 
for  those  nice  adjustments  upon  which  the  success  of  tlie  inventions 
depends  I 

The  calculating  machine  of  Mr.  Babbage^  the  conception  and  perfect- 
ing of  which  afford  proofs  of  genius  and  perseverance — rare  in  their  de- 
gree, and  still  more  rare  in  their  combination — that  would  cast  lustre 
upon  any  age  or  country,  could  not  have  been  executed  by  means  of 
the  imperfect  tools  which  even  a  very  few  years  ago  were  in  the  hands 
of  our  most  able  machinists.    To  the  efforts  made  for  the  completion  pf 
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this  machine,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  possession  of  some  of  the 
most  beautiiiil  tools  hitherto  invented  ;  and  if  no  other  beneiSt  should  re- 
sult from  this  triumph  of  human  thought,  the  time,  and  money,  and  talent 
bestowed  upon  the  work  will  hare  been  amply  productive  to  the  coun- 
try, although,  as  is  too  frequently  seen,  the  recompense  of  the  inventor 
may  be  limited  to  a  barren,  and  in  its  highest  degree,  even  to  a  post- 
humous fame. 

Some  part  of  our  cotton-spinning  machinery  is  of  foreign  invention  ; 
but  the  state  of  the  mechanical  arts  not  being  sufficiently  advanced  for 
that  purpose  in  their  own  countries,  the  inventors  have  been  obliged  to 
resort  to  English  workshops  for  the  means  of  perfecting  their  concep- 
tions, and  our  factories  offering  at  the  same  time  the  largest  and  most 
profitable  field  for  the  employment  of  these  machines,  our  cotton  manu- 
£Bu^ure  has  thus  fairly  profited  from  ingenuity  which  it  has  mainly  con- 
tributed to  foster.  One  of  the  most  successful  spinning  fi:ames  used  in 
the  factories  of  Lancashire,  was  the  invention  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  has  been  thus  made  available  for  the  more  pr6- 
fitable  conversion  of  a  material,  our  largest  supply  of  which  is  derived 
fi*om  that  country. 

The  necessity  for  the  employment  of  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  the  ad- 
justment of  machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes,  has  been  illustrated 
by  Dr.  Ure  in  his  work,  "  The  Philosophy  of  Manufactures,"  by  the 
following  anecdote : — 

^^  A  manufacturer  of  Stockport  being,  not  long  ago,  about  to  mount 
200  power-looms  in  his  mill,  fancied  he  might  save  a  pound  sterling  in 
the  price  of  each  by  having  them  made  by  a  neighbour  machine-maker, 
instead  of  obtaining  them  from  Messrs.  Sharp  and  Roberts,  in  Man- 
chester, the  principal  constructors  of  power-looms.  In  order  to  give 
his  fabricator  every  chance  of  success,  the  economist  surreptitiously  pro- 
cured iron  patterns  cast  from  one  of  the  looms  of  that  Company,  which, 
in  its  perfect  state,  costs  no  more  than  9/.  15s,  His  200  looms  were  ac- 
cordingly constructed  at  Stockport,  supposed  to  be  fac-similes  of  those 
regularly  made  in  Manchester,  and  they  were  set  to  work.  Hardly  a 
day  passed,  however,  without  one  part  or  another  breaking  down, — in- 
somuch that  the  crank  or  tappet-wheels  had  to  be  replaced  three  times, 
in  almost  every  loom,  in  the  coiu^e  of  twelve  months.  The  fabric  of 
the  cloth  was  also  indifferent.  The  proprietor,  perplexed  beyond  mea- 
sure, inquired  of  a  neighbour  who  worked  similar  power-looms  made  by 
the  Manchester  machinicians,  whether  his  wheels  likewise  went  to  pieces 
every  other  day,  and  learned  to  his  mortification,  that  not  one  of  them 
had  broken  in  the  course  of  working,  but  that  the  four  or  five  spare 
onesj  originally  sent  from  Manchester  along  with  his  236  power-looms, 
were  unused  and  quite  at  hb  service.  The  old  proverb  of  *  Penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish'  never  had  a  better  illustration.    His  weaving  fac- 

s2 
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tory  had  been  most  irregular  and  unproductive,  while  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour had  been  uniformly  prosperous." 

The  circumstances  that  have  just  been  mentioned  seem  naturally  to 
lead  to  a  consideration  of  the  policy  which  so  long  prevailed,  of  prohibit- 
ing the  exportation  of  machinery  from  this  country.  It  may  be  conceded 
that,  in  cases  where  an  individual  or  a  nation  is  in  the  possession  of 
superior  manufactiu^ing  processes  whereby  greater  profits  can  be  realized, 
it  is  natural  to  use  every  fair  means  for  keeping  those  advantages  out  of 
the  hands  of  foreign  competitors.  It  is  clear  that  these  competitors  could 
have  no  just  reason  for  complaining,  if  we  preferred  our  own  profit  to 
theirs.  Neither  would  the  inventors  of  the  machmery  have  much  cause 
for  complaint,  if  the  legislature  should  pass  laws  under  which  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  would  be  secured  in  the  monopoly  of  home  in- 
ventions. Machine-makers  have,  so  far,  a  contrary  interest  to  the  manu- 
£eicturers, — that  they  are  benefited  by  the  extension  of  the  use  of  their 
machines,  while  the  apparent  advantage  of  the  manufacturers  consists 
in  confining  that  use  to  themselves.  To  prohibit  the  exportation  of  his 
wares  may  therefore,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  as  great  a  hardship  upon 
the  machinist  as  it  would  be  upon  the  weaver  of  cotton,  if  his  produc- 
tions were  confined  to  the  home  market ;  but  the  cases  are  not  in  all 
respects  parallel.  By  the  restriction  last  supposed,  the  extenmon  of 
the  weaver's  trade  would  be  in  a  great  measure  Umited  to  the  slow 
natural  increase  of  the  people  in  the  country  of  production ;  whereas 
the  confining  to  that  country  of  a  machine,  by  means  of  which  better 
or  cheaper  goods  can  be  made,  will  be  followed  by  nearly  the  same 
efiect  as  if  the  exportation  of  the  improved  machines  were  allowed, 
since  the  greater  quantity  of  goods  produced  by  their  means,  and  for 
which  in  consequence  of  their  superiority  or  cheapness,  a  foreign  demand 
would  be  kept  up,  must  cause  a  greater  number  of  the  machines  to 
be  used  at  home,  and  it  can  be  of  no  moment  to  the  maker  of  those 
machines,  whether  his  customers  reside  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in 
France  or  Germany. 

The  state  of  things  which  has  been  here  supposed  cannot,  however, 
have  any  existence  in  reality.  It  has  never  been  foimd  practicable  to 
adopt  regulations  whereby  the  exportation  of  machinery  can  be  wholly 
prevented.  Where  the  invention  is  the  object  of  a  patent,  an  accurate 
and  complete  drawing  and  description  can  be  procured  by  any  one 
without  ta^ouble ;  and  by  the  transmission  of  these,  any  engineer  of  ordi- 
nary capacity  can  in  most  cases  construct  a  machine  which  will  at  least 
answer  as  a  very  tolerable  substitute  for  that  made  under  the  inspection 
of  the  inventor.  In  more  complicated  inventions,  it  mostly  happens 
that  the  only  part  of  the  machine  which  is  diflScult  of  execution,  is  of 
small  dimensions,  and  it  is  consequently  easy  to  convey  it  illicitly  out  of 
the  kingdom.     Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  be  the  most 
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pradent  course  to  legalize  the  trade,  and  thereby  to  secure  for  a  part 
of  the  community  a  profitable  source  of  employment.  Nor  would  the 
manu&cturers  in  this  kingdom  have  any  right  to  complain  of  the  facilities 
thus  given  to  their  foreign  rivals.  The  inventions  which  they  would 
seek  to  retain  for  their  own  advantage  have  cost  them  neither  labour  nor 
expense.  In  fact,  they  can  in  no  case  have  any  plea  for  such  a  restric- 
tion, except  that  of  the  general  advantage  of  the  commimity,  and  the 
cases  can  be  but  very  few  in  which  that  plea  can  be  successfully  urged. 
The  interest  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  must,  on  the  contrary,  always  be 
best  promoted  by  that  policy  which  gives  the  utmost  freedom  to  industry, 
and  which  tends  to  lower  the  prices  of  articles  of  consumption.  Laws 
which  prohibit  the  communication  of  facilities  and  improvements  are 
liable  to  be  imitated  by  other  nations,  either  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation, 
or  possibly  from  a  belief  in  their  wisdom,  and  both  these  reasons  may 
be  expected  to  operate  most  freely  when  the  example  has  been  set  by  a 
successful  and  powerful  nation.  Let  us  imagine  that  the  American 
Congress,  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  oiu*  old  system  of  restrictions, 
or  stong  with  a  feeling  of  jealousy  of  our  manufacturing  superiority,  had 
passed,  and  could  have  enforced  a  law  forbidding  the  communication  to 
foreigners  of  the  inventions  of  American  citizens,  so  that  the  machines 
already  spoken  of  as  being  derived  from  that  country  must  have  been 
brought  into  operation  there  and  there  only.  It  is  far  from  being  certain 
that  while  by  the  adoption  of  this  coiu^e,  England  would  have  sustained 
a  considerable  injury,  the  American  people  would  have  derived  any  sub- 
stantial benefit.  In  the  &ir  and  legitimate  course  of  dealing  between 
two  people,  it  is  so  far  from  being  true  that  what  one  of  them  gains  the 
other  must  necessarily  lose,  that  on  the  contrary,  few  things  are  more 
certiun  than  that  both  may  be,  and  almost  universally  will  be,  gainers 
by  their  transactions.  But  neither  does  it  follow,  that  in  unprofitable 
dealings,  what  one  loses  must  be  gain  to  the  other ;  both,  on  the  con- 
trary, may  lose,  and  in  the  long  run,  this  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  result 
In  the  case  supposed,  America  would  lose  an  excellent  customer  for  a 
large  amount  of  her  raw  produce,  and  her  citizens  would  consequently 
be  deprived  of  many  articles  of  English  manufacture,  which  they  cannot 
procure  so  good  nor  at  so  cheap  a  rate  elsewhere.  The  capital  required 
for  carrying  on  the  cotton  manufactiu*e  upon  a  large  scale  would  be 
withdrawn  by  them  from  other  pursuits  in  which  it  is  profitably  embarked, 
and  while  a  few  might  possibly  be  gainers,  the  many  would  be  subjected 
to  certain  loss. 

The  laws  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  machinery  from  this  country 
have  been  of  late  years  very  considerably  relaxed,  and  at  length  have 
been  repealed.  Previous  to  1825,  the  jealousy  of  our  legislature  in 
regard  to  the  progress  of  foreign  manufactures  was  extended  so  far  as 
to  interfere  with  the  natural  right  even  of  working  artisans  to  transfer 
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their  industry  to  countries  where  it  could  be  most  profitably  exerted. 
Any  man  who  had  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  manufacturing 
processes  was  thereby  rendered  a  prisoner  in  his  own  country ;  and  not 
only  might  the  arm  of  the  law  be  interposed  to  prevent  his  quitting  his 
native  shore,  but  heavy  penalties  were  imposed  upon  all  persons  who 
should  abet  the  expatriation  of  one  of  our  artisans.  This  disgraceful 
law  has  happily  been  expunged  from  our  Statute-book.  Its  futility  and 
impolicy  were  well  described  in  the  following 

^^  Resolutions  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  Law  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its  consequences,  respecting 
Artisans  leaving  the  Kingdom  and  residing  abroad,  &c.  Reported 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  21st  May,  1824. 

"  1.  That  it  appears  by  the  evidence  before  this  Committee,  that 
notwithstanding  the  laws  enacted  to  prevent  the  seduction  of  artisans  to 
go  abroad,  many  able  and  intelligent  artisans  have  gone  abroad  to  reside, 
and  to  exercise  their  respective  arts  in  foreign  countries  ;  and  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  this  country,  by  any  mode  of 
executing  the  present  laws,  or  by  any  new  law,  to  prevent  artisans  who 
may  be  so  determined  from  going  out  of  the  country. 

'^  2.  That  although  the  penalties  which  the  laws  inflict  on  artisans  who 
disobey  them,  are  not  distinctly  understood  by  the  workmen,  yet  an 
unfavourable  opinion  is  generally  entertained  by  them  of  the  partial  and 
oppressive  operation  of  these  laws,  as  preventing  them  fipom  taking  their 
labour  and  art  to  the  best  market ;  whilst  all  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity are  permitted  to  go  abroad,  and  to  take  their  capital  with  them 
wherever  they  think  proper. 

^'  3.  That  it  appears  also  by  evidence,  that  many  British  artisans  residing 
abroad  have  been  prevented  from  returning  home,  from  an  erroneous 
opinion  that  they  have,  by  going  abroad,  violated  the  laws  of  their  country, 
and  consequently  incurred  penalties  under  them. 

•'  4.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  it  is  both  unjust  and 
impolitic  to  continue  these  laws ;  they  therefore  recommend  their  entire 
repeal,  and  that  artisans  may  be  at  liberty  to  go  abroad  and  to  return 
home  whenever  they  may  be  so  disposed,  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
classes  of  the  community  now  go  and  return." 

In  and  after  1825,  permission  might  be  had  for  the  exportation  of  all 
the  more  common  articles  of  machinery.  A  long  list  was  given  of  various 
articles  or  classes  of  machinery  the  exportation  of  which  was  prohibited, 
but  a  discretionary  power  of  relaxing  the  law  was  given  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  branch  of  the  government  to  which  it  seems  most  fitly  to 
belong,  and  which  decided  upon  each  appUcation,  as  it  was  made  by  the 
persons  seeking  to  export,  according  to  the  merits  of  each  particular  case. 
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Under  this  system,  the  practice  was  uniform  in  regard  to  so  many  articles, 
that  bnt  little  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  merchants,  who  in 
general  knew  as  to  what  machines  or  implements  the  indulgence  would 
be  extended,  and  from  what  it  would  be  withheld,  with  nearly  as  much 
oertainty  as  they  would  have  known  if  each  object  had  been  scheduled 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  principal  advantage  of  this  discretionary 
power  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trade  consisted  in  its  leaving  to  that  Board*, 
the  power  of  regulating  the  matter  according  to  the  changing  interests 
of  commerce. 

The  policy  of  restricting  this,  which  might  become  an  important  branch 
of  trade,  was  the  subject  of  laborious  investigation  by  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  sat  in  1824  and  1825.  The  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  report  made  by  the  Committee  in  1825  explains  the 
reasons  why  it  was  thought  expedient  to  leave  the  list  of  prohibitions 
unrepealed,  and  shows  that  the  result  of  their  inquH*y  left  no  doubt  on 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  inexpediency  of 
the  eadsting  system.     Tlie  paragraph  here  alluded  to  is  as  follows : — 

^*  Although  your  Committee  are  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  tools 
and  machinery  should  be  regulated  on  the  same  principles  as  other  articles 
of  manufacture,  yet  inasmuch  as  there  exist  objections  in  the  mind  of 
many  of  our  manufacturers  on  this  subject  which  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  legislature,  and  as  it  is  possible  that  circumstances  may  exist  which 
may  render  a  prohibition  to  export  certain  tools  and  machines  used  in 
some  particular  manufactures  expedient,  your  Committee  beg  to  recom- 
mend that  until  an  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  laws  on  tbis  subject, 
H.  M.  Privy  Council  should  continue  to  exercise  their  discretion  in 
permitting  the  exportation  of  all  such  tools  and  machinery  now  prohibited 
as  may  appear  to  them  not  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  trade  or  manu- 
fiau^tures  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

England  is,  beyond  all  other  countries,  interested  in  the  most  perfect 
freedom  being  given  to  this  as  well  as  to  every  other  branch  of  commerce. 
Placed  beyond  all  comparison  at  the  head  of  civilization  as  regards 
manufacturing  skill,  with  capital  far  more  ample  than  that  possessed  by 
any  other  people,  with  cheap  and  inexhaustible  supplies  of  iron  and  fuel, 
and  with  institutions  every  way  favourable  to  the  utmost  development  of 
the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  her  citizens,  she  must  always  be  able  at 
least  to  maintain  her  superiority  of  position  where  circumstances  are.  in 
other  respects  equal ;  and  be  ready  to  turn  to  the  utmost  advantage 
every  improvement  which  may  reach  her  in  common  with  less  powerful 
rivals. 

It  is  besides  more  than  probable  that  the  system  which  has  been 
adopted  only  with  the  view  of  protecting  manufactures  may,  like  other 
protective  enactments,  be  actually  prejudicial  to  the  interest  which  it 
was  de«gned  to  benefit.     The  objects  as  to  which  prohibition  continued 
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to  the  last  to  be  enforced  were  principally  connected  with  the  spinning 
and  weaving  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax,  branches  of  manufiictare  in  which 
improvements  are  continually  going  forward.  The  importance  of  these 
mprovements  will  be  at  once  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  many 
among  them  are  calculated  to  introduce  an  economy  into  the  process 
amounting  to  from  2|  to  5  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  the  fabric.  This 
advantage  it  would  of  course  be  the  object  of  every  manufacturer  to 
realize  as  speedily  as  possible ;  but  except  in  the  case  of  those  who 
possess  large  capitals,  none  will  care  to  throw  away  or  to  sell  at  the  mere 
worth  of  the  materials  their  old  machines  which  have  cost  considerable 
sums,  and  they  continue  therefore  to  use  them  at  a  disadvantage ; 
whereas,  if  the  markets  of  the  continent  of  Europe  were  open  to  them,  in 
which  they  might  find  purchasers  for  the  machines  of  which  they  are 
now  in  a  manner  compelled  to  continue  the  use,  they  would  not  hesitate 
at  once  to  place  themselves  in  the  most  advantageous  po^tion^  for 
carrying  on  their  processes.  Their  discarded  machinery,  having  the 
recommendation  of  cheapness,  and  being  at  the  same  time  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  in  general  use  abroad,  would  doubtless  meet  with  ready 
buyers  there. 

The  first  Act  passed  by  the  English  Parliament  for  preventing  the 
exportation  of  machinery  is  dated  in  1696.  This  Act  prohibited  tlie 
exportation  of  Lee's  stocking-frame,  a  machine  which  was  invented  in 
1600.  The  next  in  order  among  these  restrictions  was  passed  in  1 750, 
and  consequently  after  an  interval  of  more  than  half  a  century.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  this  Act  was  intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
woollen  and  «ilk  manufactures.  The  first  of  these  branches  of  industry 
had  previously  flourished  in  England  for  more  than  250  years  without 
this  protection^  and  as  to  the  silk  manufactiure,  the  tools  and  utensils 
employed  in  which  were  prohibited  from  being  exported  in  this  Act,  it 
was  then  only  in  its  infancy  among  us,  and  it  never  took  firm  root  as  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  national  industry  until  the  mounds  and  fences 
raised  up  by  the  legislature  for  its  protection  had  been  all  reraofved,  and 
it  was  left  to  work  its  way  exposed  to  competition  from  the  then  more 
accomplished  artisans  of  France.  Another  interval  of  twenty-four  years 
passed  before  any  further  Act  of  the  same  nature  was  passed.  The  next 
law  passed  in  1774,  prohibited  the  exportation  of  certain  tools  used  in  the 
cotton  and  linen  manufacture.  From  that  time  the  system  of  prohibition 
appears  to  have  been  in  great  favour  with  the  legislature ;  the  Acts  which 
were  passed  forbidding  the  exportation  of  implements  having  followed 
each  other  with  rapidity,  and  descending  some  of  them  to  objects  of  a  very 
trifling  nature,  such  as  *'  presses  and  dies  for  horn  buttons,"  "  engines 
for  covering  whips,"  "tools  for  pinching  of  glass"— in  fact,  anything  for 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  thought  worth  while  on  the  part  of  any 
class  of  manufacturers  to  seek  what  they  considered  protection  at  the 
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faands  of  the  legislature  through  a  monopoly  of  the  implements  required 
for  the  production  of  their  goods. 

The  subject  having  again  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  principally  at  the  urgent  instance 
of  the  members  of  our  chief  manufacturing  towns,  and  a  report  having 
been  made  recommending  the  removal  of  all  remaining  restrictions,  a 
clause  to  that  effect  was  inserted  in  the  Customs  Duty  Bill,  6  and  7  Vic- 
toria, c.  84,  and  machinery  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  as  freely  exported 
as  any  other  British  manufacture.  It  is  early  yet  to  judge  correctly  of 
the  consequences  of  this  measure,  which  took  effect  from  August,  1843. 
It  has  indeed,  been  followed  by  one  result  which  could  hardly  have 
been  anticipated.  The  French  Government,  which  had  offered  as  an 
excuse  for  augmenting  the  import  duty  upon  linen  yam,  our  refusal  to 
allow  the  exportation  of  flax-spinning  machinery,  and  the  consequent 
disadvantage  at  which  French  spinners  were  placed,  have,  now  that  the 
repeal  is  withdrawn,  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  the  representations  of  their 
machine-makers,  and  have  placed  a  heavy  import  duty  upon  the  very 
article  the  withholding  of  which  from  them  was  represented  as  a 
grievance. 

Considering  the  perfection  to  which  this  branch  of  manufacture  has 
been  brought  in  this  country,  the  value  of  machinery  exported  under 
this  system  of  restriction  has  been  quite  insignificant,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
undisguised  trade  is  concerned.  Tlie  following  table  shows  the  declared 
value  of  the  shipments  of  machinery  and  mill-work  in  each  year  from 
1822  to  1849  :— 


Ycftn. 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1890 

1831 


116,220 
157,146 
12J,644 
212,420 
228,505 
201,822 
262,115 
253,984 
207,767 
105,491 


Yean. 

£, 

1832 

92,715 

1833 

127,064 

1834 

211,982 

1835 

307,951 

1836 

302,092 

1837 

493,468 

1838 

627,430 

1839 

683,285 

1840 

593,064 

Years. 

£. 

1841 

551,361 

1842 

554,653 

1843 

713,474 

1844 

776,255 

1845 

904,961 

1846 

1,117,470 

1847 

1,263,016 

1848 

817,656 

1849 

700,631 

The  increase  in  the  amount  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  series  is 
caused  mainly  by  greater  shipments  to  Europe.  Before  that  time,  at 
least  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  shipments  was  made  up  by  the  demands 
of  our  own  colonies  and  dependencies.  How  far  this  condition  of  things 
has  been  altered  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures,  which  show  the 
value  of  machinery  shipped  to  foreign  countries  in  Europe  : — 


Yean. 

£. 

1831 

29,090 

1832 

44,0:^5 

1833 

58,551 

1834 

104,267 

1835 

152,159 

1836 

166,432 

Yean. 

£. 

1837 

280,154 

1838 

389, 36 J 

1839 

431,201 

1840 

374,036 

1841 

325,992 

1842 

363,099 

Yean. 

£. 

1843 

536,560 

1844 

578,  %9 

1845 

596,124 

1846 

752,910 

1847 

851,436 

1848 

588,229 
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In  the  extraordinary  state  of  progression  that  has  attended  the  various 
branches  of  our  staple  manufactures,  and  of  our  mining  operations,  the 
system  of  prohibition  as  affecting  the  exportation  of  machinery  has  not 
produced  so  much  effect  as  might  have  been  expected  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  our  machinists.  Their  trade  has  partaken  of  the  general 
extenaon,  but  certainly  not  to  the  degree  that  would  have  attended  it 
under  a  difierent  system.  At  the  present  moment,  our  engineers  and 
millwrights  may  be  said  to  have  as  much  work  upon  their  hands  as  the 
number  of  their  workmen  enables  them  to  undertake,  and  skilled  artisans, 
such  as  they  must  employ,  are  not  to  be  formed  without  a  long  course 
of  instruction. 

It  would  fill  many  large  volumes  to  describe  the  numerous  inventions 
which  during  the  present  century  have  imparted  facility  to  our  manu- 
facturing processes,  and  given  perfection  to  the  articles  made.  It  will 
not  be  expected,  therefore,  that  any  enumeration  of  those  inventions 
should  be  attempted  in  these  pages.  A  description  of  all  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  steam-machinery  alone,  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  would  lead  to  investigations  that  could  be 
profitably  entered  upon  only  in  a  treatise  on  mechanics. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MINING. 

Early  eelebrity  of  the  mines  of  England  —  Iron  —  Quantity  made  at  different  periods 
from  1740  to  1848 — ^Tin— Produce  of  Cornish  mines  from  1750— Increase  since  1814 
Imports  and  exports  of  foreign  tin — British  tin  exported — Value  of  tin-plates  ex- 
ported—Copper^Produce  of  Cornish  mines  from  1771  to  1786,  and  1796  to  1848 — 
Total  produce  of  EngUsh  mines  from  1820  to  1834 — Value  of  tin  and  copper  raised  in 
Cornwall  at  different  periods  during  the  present  century— Lead — Concealment  practised 
by  mine-owners  as  to  the  quantity  of  metal  produced — Coal — Advantage  of  steam-engine 
in  ooal-mining — Davy's  safety-lamp — Its  effect  in  increasing  the  product  of  coal-mines — 
Shipments  from  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  in  each  year  from  1801  to  1849 — Shipments 
from  Stockton  and  Seaham— Prices  of  Coal  at  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  in  each  of  those 
years — Prices  in  London  from  1813  to  1850— Quantity  of  Coals  shipped  from  various 
parts  of  the  Icingdom  from  1819  to  1849— Produce  of  inland  collieries— Salt — Quantity 
•nnoally  produced— Seduction  and  repeal  of  Excise-duty  on  salt — Quantity  annually 
consumed  since  1801 — Quantity  exported  from  1827  to  1849— Increased  consumption 
since  repeal  of  duty. 

From  the  very  earliest  period  to  which  record  or  even  tradition  can 
reach,  this  country  has  been  celebrated  for  its  mineral  treasures.  It  is 
not  intended  to  carry  back  our  inquiries  to  the  time  when  the  Phcenicians 
traded  to  "  the  tin  islands  of  Britain,"  described  by  Herodotus  imder 
the  name  of  CassiterideSy  or  to  discuss  whether  the  rings  and  money  of 
iron  which  Caesar  states  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Britons,  at 
the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  were  really  the  produce  of  this  country, 
or  whether,  as  some  persons  have  supposed,  they  were  acquired  in  barter 
for  tin.  Our  inquiry  into  the  progress  of  mining  as  a  source  of  national 
wealth  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  a  period  comparatively  recent,  and 
to  statements  of  the  results. 

No  statement  has  ever  been  made  which  pretends  to  perfect  accuracy 
in  regard  to  our  production  of  iron. 

The  quantity  made  in  England  and  Wales  in  1740  was  estimated  at 
17,350  tons,  the  produce  of  fifty-nine  furnaces,  in  which  only  charcoal 
was  used.  Between  that  time  and  1788  the  plan  of  smelting  iron-ore 
by  means  of  coke  was  introduced,  and  in  the  latter  year  there  were  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotiand,  eighty-five  furnaces,  producing  annually 
68,300  tons  of  iron,  of  which  quantity  55,200  tons  were  smelted  with 
coke.  In  1796,  in  consequence  of  a  tax  projected  by  Mr.  Pitt,  upon 
coals  at  the  pit,  but  which  was  not  imposed,  a  careful  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  the  condition  and  extent  of  the  iron-works  that  would  have  been 
afiected  by  such  a  measure.  On  this  occasion  it  appeared  that  there 
were — 
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4  funiMti,  producing  108,793 
T        „  „  16,086 


In  1802  it  was  further  estimated  that  forty  additional  furnaces  were 
in  use  in  England  and  Wales,  and  seven  in  Scotland — the  total  annual 
production  of  iron  amounting  to  170,000  tons  in  the  year.  In  1806  a 
Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Minister  for 
imposing  a  duty  of  21.  per  ton  upon  all  pig-iron  made  in  the  kingdom, 
litis  Bill  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  but  the  attempt  occasioned  inquiries 
to  be  set  on  foot  respecting  the  quantity  of  metal  produced,  and  it  was 
stated  then  to  amount  to  250,000  tons  annually. 

The  following  estimate,  beginning  with  1823,  is  said  to  have  been  made 
with  great  care  by  the  manager  of  one  of  our  largest  iron  smelting  esta- 
blishments. The  tables  already  given  of  the  consumption  of  foreign  iron, 
and  the  esportation  of  tbat  of  home  manufacture,  when  coupled  with  the 
undoubted  fact  that  this  metal  is  used  in  the  kingdom  to  a  coQtiDually 
growing  extent,  and  that  it  is  now  used  for  purposes  to  which  it  was  never 
before  applied,  sufficiently  attest  the  increamng  productiveness  of  our 
iron- works : — 


Derbyablre      . 

North  WdCT  , 
Other  pUeei    . 


1833 

18I& 

..» 

1830 

t™ 

188,325 

133,590 

17l.73i 

Sl9.-wa 

aia,60i 

37,311 

■u,:<w 

aa.iMo 

47,700 

37,500 

^^HSO 

17, MW 

wlioo 

a,  373 

3,000 

4.160 

5,327 

41^,11(16 

M!,;w7 

-,.-i,m     6^,-117 1 

The  quantities  contained  In  this  table  agree  with  the  evidence  ^ven 
before  the  Committee  on  Import  Duties  in  1840,  bj  Sir  John  Guest, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Dowlais  iron-works  in  Glamorganshire.  According 
to  Sir  John  Guest,  the  manufacture  remained  stationary  between  1823 
and  1831,  when  it  again  began  to  advance,  and  in  1835  there  were  good 
grounds  for  estimating  the  quantity  made  at  a  million  of  tons.  In  the 
following  year  the  estimate  was  1,200,000  tone,  and  m  1840  it  reached 
1,500,000  tons.  A  statement  was  prepared  in  October  of  that  year  by 
one  of  our  most  intelligent  iron-masters,*  giving  the  number  of  f^imaces 
in  blast  and  out  of  blast,  and  the  number  of  tons  of  iron  made  at  each 
work  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  there  shown  that  the  annual  product, 
excluave  of  Ireland,  amounted  to  1,396,400  tons ;  the  number  of  furnaces 
in  blast  was  402,  of  which  number  1 62  employed  the  process  of  blasting 
with  hot  ^r.  The  manu&cture  was  in  this  statement  distributed  as 
*  Hr.  it— op,  of  ButUrler,  in  I>eThjrihire. 
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follows  among  the  various  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  and  an  estimate  was 
offered  of  the  quantity  of  coal  used  in  the  manufacture,  viz. : — 

Tons  of  Iron 
Made. 

Forest  of  Dean      .     .  ,*     .  15,500 

South  Wales 505,000 

North      , 26,500 

Northumberland   ....  11,000 

Yorkshire 56,000 

Derbyshire 31,000 

North  Staffordshire    ...  20,500 

South             „             ...  407,150 

Shropshire 82,750 

Scotland 241,000 


Tons  of  Goal 
Used. 

60,000 

1,436,000 

110,000 

38,500 
306,500 
129,000 

83,000 

1,582,000 

409,000 

723,000 


1,396,400 
Coals  used  in  conyerting  to  wrought  iron 

Total      . 


4,877,000 
2,000,000 

6,877,000 


The  commercial  depression,  which  continued  for  about  four  years  after 
Mr.  Jessop's  statement  was  compiled,  led  our  iron-masters  to  diminish 
the  scale  of  their  operations  in  order  thereby  to  lessen  their  losses.  A 
statement  was  drawn  up  in  1842,  under  the  direction  of  an  association 
of  the  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  iron-masters,  showing  the  quantity  of 
iron  made  during  the  first  six  months  of  that  year,  in  Yorkshire,  Derby- 
shire, Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  South  Wales,  and  Scotland,  as  under: — 

Tons. 
South  Wales.     .     •     .     158,715 

ScoUand 135,460 


Yorkshire     • 

. 

• 

Tona. 
.       23,471 

Derby^ire  . 
Staffordshire. 

• 

.       13,795 
.     151,130 

Shropshire    . 

. 

. 

.       40,643 

Together 


523,214  Tons 


equal  to  1,046,428  tons  per  annum.  The  quantity  made  in  the  above 
divisions  of  the  kingdom,  in  1840,  according  to  Mr.  Jessop,  was  1,343,400 
tons, — showing  a  diminished  production  at  the  rate  of  296,972  tons,  or 
more  than  22  per  cent. 

The  number  of  furnaces  in  and  out  of  blast,  and  the  quantity  of  iron 
made  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain,  in  each  of  the  years  1847  and 
1848,  is  here  pven  upon  what  is  considered  good  authority :  — 


North  Staffordshire 
South  „ 

Shropshire  .  . 
Derbyshire  .  . 
Yorkshire  .  .  . 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
North  Wales  .  . 
South  „  .  . 
Scotland     .     .     . 


FURNACES. 

IRON  MADE. 

In  BUat. 

Out  of  BUat. 

1S4T    1948 

1S4T 

1848 

184T 

1848 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Tons. 

Tona. 

16 

14 

3 

7 

65,520 

67,080 

77 

112 

62 

25 

320,320 

465,920 

28 

31 

6 

4 

88,400 

111,020 

20 

20 

10 

10 

95,160 

78,000 

23 

20 

5 

11 

67,600 

59,800 

24 

17 

12 

15 

99,840 

94,380 

5 

5 

6 

9 

16,120 

22,256 

151 

139 

45 

57 

706,680 

631,280 

89 

94 

41 

36 

539,968 

564,000 

433 

452 

190 

174 

1,999,608 

2,093,736 
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Eecords  of  the  produce  of  the  tin  and  copper  mines  of  Cornwall  were 
long  kept  with  considerable  regularity.  The  following  table  shows  the 
produce  of  the  Cornish  tin  mines,  according  to  these  records,  from  1750 
to  the  most  recent  period  recorded : — 


Yean. 
1750 
1751 
1752 
1753 
1754 
1755 
1756 
1757 
1758 
1759 
1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 


Tons. 

2,876 

2,273 

2,550 

2,516 

2,714 

2,757 

2,774 

2,752 

2,720 

2,637 

2,717 

2,395 

2,584 

2,736 

2,618 

2,757 

3,055 

2,850 

2,667 

2,898 

2,977 

2,823 


Teurt. 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 


Tom. 

Years. 

Tom. 

Yean. 

Toiw. 

3,159 

1793 

3,202 

1814 

2,611 

2,852 

1794 

3,351 

1815 

2,941 

2,458 

1795 

3,440 

1816 

3,348 

2,619 

1796 

3,061 

1817 

4,120 

2,652 

1797 

3,240 

1818 

3,745 

2,770 

1798 

2,820 

1819 

3,068 

2,515 

1799 

2,862 

1820 

2,775 

2,678 

1800 

2,522 

1821 

3,132 

2,926 

'   1801 

2,328 

1822 

3,137 

2,610 

1802 

2,627 

1823 

4,031 

2,546 

1803 

2,914 

1824 

4,819 

2,570 

1804 

2,993 

1825 

4,170 

2,685 

1805 

2,742 

1826 

4,406 

2,885 

1806 

2,855 

1827 

5,316 

3,3J9 

1807 

2,426 

1828 

4,6H6 

3,204 

1808 

2,330 

1829 

4,3;K) 

3,352 

1809 

2,508 

1830 

4,183 

3,405 

1810 

2,006 

1&31 

4,093 

3,193 

1811 

2,384 

1832 

3,988 

3,470 

1812 

2,373 

1833 

3,791 

3,809 

1813 

2,324 

1834 

4,180 

The  trifling  degree  of  fluctuation  observable  in  the  amount  of  metal 
produced  throughout  the  whole  period  embraced  by  this  table,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  twenty  years,  is  very  remarkable.  If  the  whole 
ninety-five  years  are  divided  into  periods  of  five  years,  the  average 
produce  will  be  as  follows  : — 


Yean. 
1750  to  1754 
1755  „  1759 


1765  „  1769 
1770  „  1774 
1775  „  1779 
1780  „  1784 
1785  „  T'**** 
1790 


1785  ;i  1789 
„   1794 


Ton*. 
2,585 
2,728 
2,610 
2,845 
2,853 
2,647 
2,667 
3,249 
3,405 


Yean. 

1795  to  1799 
1800  „  1804 
1805  „  1809 
1810  „  1814 
1815  „  1819 
1820  „  1824 
1825  „  1829 
1830  n   1834 


Torn. 
3,084 
2,676 
2,572 
2,339 
3,444 
3,578 
4,595 
4,047 


The  increase  observable  in  the  produce  of  the  last  twenty  years 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because,  within  that  time,  the  produce 
of  the  tin  mines  of  Banca  has  been  greatly  augmented.  Until  1817 
the  mines  of  Cornwall  afibrded  a  considerable  supply  of  this  metal 
to  China,  the  shipments  amounting  in  some  years  to  800  tons  ;  but 
since  the  restoration  of  the  island  of  Banca  to  the  Dutch,  its  mines 
have  been  rendered  so  productive  as  to  supply  the  markets  of  China 
and  India,  and  to  furnish  in  addition  a  large  quantity  of  tin  for  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

The  importations  and  re-exportations  of  foreign  (Banca)  tin  during  the 
last  thirty  years  have  been — 


,.«] 


v« 

,^j.nr,M 

B«.po«*l. 

v™. 

ImpnrtHl. 

H«-*>t«.Hfd 

V-«., 

Impomrd. 

Ks-cipmHl. 

(Vl* 

C-ta 

Cwti, 

CwH. 

c-u. 

C»t*. 

18J0 

309 

3,(M7 

18.-10 

15.539 

10,426 

1S40 

&.3!»1 

6.5SI4 

1821 

IC6 

6S3 

1S31 

8,0'j9 

12,326 

1841 

ae,43!i 

i6.345 

1B33 

sss 

21.720 

1842 

U  112 

12.413 

1823 

Ml 

5.502 

18.13 

35.121 

aa^™ 

1843 

31 .186 

13.«17 

1B9« 

420 

4.709 

1B34 

«,769 

4fi.^5 

1844 

la.oSft 

19, 153 

iBaa 

313 

1«.7(M 

S3,7U5 

25,5«e 

18,347 

1836 

3M 

.^M7 

18.-16 

23,335 

17,331 

1846 

5.362 

11,039 

1917 

217 

493S 

1937 

29.101 

as^is 

1S47 

23^1 

less 

386 

3.258 

30,:i3 

an  .034 

5,979 

slaii 

1B29 

674 

2,S8l 

,» 

18,241 

23,756 

1849 

35,826 

8,940 

NotwitfastaDding  the  competition  thus  experienced  b;  the  t^n  miners  of 
Cornwall,  the  demand  from  foreign  countries  for  Engli8h  tin  has  continued 
to  be  coDfflderable,  and  die  exportation  of  tin  plates  has  of  late  increased. 

The  quantities  of  British  tin  exported  have  been — 


V*™. 

r«». 

tti. 

T««. 

U«ta. 

Vfit. 

n. 

1828 

41,427 

1836 

11,152 

w 

iKil 

1829 

1844 

22 

1R12 

35,843 

1830 

»: 

425 

1838 

2.1,086 

1845 

11 

1831 

21 

763 

1839 

29,307 

1846 

IKH 

1833 

1840 

36.885 

1847 

34 

ifnn 

34,237 

1833 

24 

989 

1811 

23,340 

1848 

35 

43,U5 

1834 

g 

1842 

61,763 

1849 

11127 

49,47* 

1835 

J 

785 

No  record  is  kept  at  the  Custom-house  of  the  quantity  of  tin  plates 
exported,  but  the  'progress  of  tliis  branch  of  industry  may  be  inferred 
from  the  followii^  statement  of  the  value  of  the  annual  exportations,  as 
declared  by  the  merchants  at  the  time  of  shipment ; — 


¥««. 

«. 

1824 

233,115 

1S26 

223,460 

1827 

381,958 

1828 

1829 

212,536 

1S30 

231,922 

215,446 

1         1832 

231,653 

Yam. 

£ 

1843 

363 

1845 

637 

1846 

1847 

4W. 

1848 

1849 

727, 

1B33  368,742 

1834  324,559 

1835  381,076 

1836  387,951 
1637  371,848 


1823    309,143 

The  English  tin  miner  had  long  a  fancied  protection  against  the 
foreign  producer  by  an  import  duty  of  50*.  per  cwt.  This  duty  was 
reduced  in  1842  to  6s.  per  cwt. :  both  ra.te8  being  equally  inoperative, 
since  our  production  of  this  metal  ia  uniformly  greater  than  our  con- 
sumption, under  which  state  of  things  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
any  foreign  produce  could  enter  injuriously  into  competition  with  that  of 
our  own  mines. 

The  produce  of  the  copper  mines  of  Cornwall  has  increased  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  tiiat  of  the  tin  mines,  as  appears  by  the  following 
statement  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  former  from  1771  to  1786,  and 
from  17%  to  1848:— 
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Tean. 

1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 


Toot. 

YeM». 

Tons. 

Yean. 

Tons. 

Yesrs. 

Tons. 

5,347 

1796 

4,950 

1814 

7,936 

1832 

11,947 

3,356 

1797 

5,210 

1815 

6,607 

1833 

11,191 

3,320 

1798 

5,600 

1816 

7,045 

1834 

11,224 

3,630 

1799 

4,923 

1817 

6,608 

1835 

12,270 

3,596 

1800 

5,187 

1818 

6,714 

1836 

11,647 

3,532 

1801 

5,267 

1819 

7,214 

1837 

10,823 

3,386 

1802 

5,228 

1820 

7,364 

1838 

11,527 

2,965 

1803 

5,616 

1821 

8,163 

1839 

12,450 

3,734 

1804 

5,374 

1822 

9,331 

1840 

11,037 

2,932 

1805 

6,234 

1823 

7,928 

1841 

9,987 

3,450 

1806 

6,863 

1824 

7,824 

1842 

9,896 

3,375 

1807 

6,716 

1825 

8,226 

1843 

10,926 

4,296 

1808 

6,795 

.      1826 

9,026 

1844 

11,246 

4,396 

1809 

6,821 

1827 

10,311 

1845 

12,239 

4,434 

1810 

5,682 

1828 

9,921 

1846 

12,448 

4,787 

1811 

5,948 

1829 

6,656 

1847 

11,966 

1812 

7,248 

1830 

10,748 

1848 

12,870 

1813 

8,166 

1831 

12,043 

The  productive  power  of  the  Cornish  copper  mines  has  thus  been 
increased  more  than  threefold  in  the  last  sixty  years.  No  statement  can 
be  given  of  the  total  quantity  of  copper  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom 
before  1820;  from  that  year  until  1834  the  produce  was— 


Yews. 

Tons. 

Yean. 

Tons. 

Yoara. 

Tons. 

Yean. 

Tons. 

1820 

8,127 

1824 

9,705 

1828 

12,188 

1832 

14,450 

1821 

10,288 

1825 

10,358 

1829 

12,057 

1833 

13,260 

1822 

11,018 

1826 

11,093 

1830 

13,232 

1834 

14,042* 

1823 

9,679 

1827 

12,326 

1831 

14,685 

The  value  of  this  metal  now  annually  raised  in  the  kingdom  exceeds 
one  million  sterling,  being  more  than  double  the  value  of  the  quantity 
annually  produced  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  money  value  of  the  tin  and  copper  raised  in  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall at  different  periods  of  the  present  century,  has  been — 


Tean. 


1801 
1806 
1811 
1816 
1821 
1826 
1831 
1834 


Tin  . 
Copper 
Tin  . 
Copper 
Tin  . 
Copper 
Tin  . 
Copper 
Tin  . 
Copper 
Tin  . 
Copper 
Tin  . 
Copper 
Tin  . 
Copper 


£. 
254,722 
476,3131 
344,027 
730,845 
337,336 
563,748/ 
383,346 
541,737 
242,730^ 
628,832/ 
348,074' 
788,971 
300,845 
806,090 
321,860 
887,902 


Total. 

Price 

1*' 

Ton. 

Tin. 

gtaadafd 

of 
Copper. 

£. 

£.     «. 

d. 

£. 

731,035 

101     0 

0 

117 

1,074,872 

120  10 

0 

138 

901,078 

141  10 

0 

126 

925,083 

114  10 

0 

109 

871,562 

77  10 

0 

111 

1,137,045 

79    0 

0 

123 

1,106,935 

73  10 

0 

100 

1,209,762 

77    0 

0 

114 

*  The  produce  of  copper  smelted  since  1834  from  English  ore  cannot  be  accurately  dia- 
tinguished  from  that  of  foreign  origin.  The  following  quantities  are  offered  as  an  approxi- 
mate to  the  truth  : — 


Yesn. 

Tons. 

Yean. 

Tons. 

Yean. 

Tons. 

1835 
1836 
1837 

14,470 
14,770 
10,150 

1838 
1839 
1840 

12,570 
14,670 
13,020 

1841 
1844 
1845 

12,850 
14,840 
14,900 

Yean. 

Tons. 

1846 

14,950 

1847 

13,780 

1848 

14,720 
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Hie  Taloe  of  metallic  copper  smelted  in  England,  from  native  and 
from  ftreign  ore,  in  each  year  from  1844  to  1848,  as  given  in  the 
Mmiiig  Almimac,  was  as  follows : — 


From  Britkh  Ore.       Fkom  Foteign  Oro.  ToCml. 

£.  £.            £. 

1844  1,069,603  1,006,851  2,096,454 

1845  1,098,535  798,528  1  827  063 

1846  1,073,924  848,677  1,922,601 

1847  965,661        690,038      1,655,699 

1848  943,846        631,643      1,575,489 

Hie  increase  thus  shown  in  the  value  since  the  peace,  and  which  ap- 
parently amounts  to  more  than  60  per  cent.,  is  really  much  beyond  that 
rate.  In  1813,  the  last  year  of  tfie  war  with  France,  the  price  of  tin 
was  134/.,  and  of  copper  113/.  per  ton,  estimated  in  a  currency  depre- 
dated to  the  extent  of  29  per  cent.  If  the  copper  and  tin  produced  in 
CcMiiwall  in  that  year  had  been  exchanged  for  gold  at  their  market 
prices,  they  would  have  procured  only  181,270  ounces  of  the  more  pre- 
dous  metal ;  whereas  the  produce  of  1834,  if  similarly  exchanged,  now 
that  the  currency  has  been  restored  to  its  par  value,  would  procure 
310,693  ounces  of  gold,  showing  an  increase  in  the  real  value  over  the 
produce  of  1813  of  71  per  cent. 

There  are  no  means  by  which  to  ascertain  the  progress  made  at  any 
time  in  the  productiveness  of  the  lead  mines  of  this  kingdom.  To 
answer  private  purposes,  the  individuals  by  whom  some  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  those  mines  are  worked,  studiously  conceal  the  amount  of 
metal  which  they  raise.  Various  conjectural  estimates  have  been  made 
as  to  that  amount,  but  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  their 
accuracy ;  and  even  if  we  could  determine  which  of  those  estimates  is 
nearest  to  the  truth,  this  would  afford  no  help  towards  forming  a  com- 
parison between  difierent  periods.  Neither  is  any  light  thrown  upon  the 
subject  by  our  Custom-house  records,  since  the  amount  of  our  exports  of 
lead  is,  in  a  great,  degree,  governed  by  the  comparative  productiveness 
of  the  mines  of  other  countries,  and  particularly  by  those  of  Adra  in 
Spain.  The  extent  to  which  these  are  wrought  appears  to  fluctuate  con- 
siderably from  one  year  to  another. 

The  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  England  would  be  greatly  in- 
ferior to  what  it  actually  b,  were  it  not  for  the  abundant  supply  of 
good  coal  found  in  various  districts  of  the  kingdom.  It  cannot  here  be 
necessary  to  point  out  the  many  advantages  which  we  derive  from  the 
poBseasion  of  our  coal  mines,  the  sources  of  greater  riches  than  ever 
issued  from  the  mines  of  Peru,  or  from  the  diamond  grounds  at  the  base 
of  the  Neela  Mulla  mountains.  But  for  our  command  of  fuel,  the  in- 
ventions of  Watt  and  Arkwright  would  have  been  of  small  account,  our 
iron  mines  must  long  since  have  ceased  to  be  worked,  and  nearly  every 
important  branch  of  manufacture  which  we  now  possess  must  have  been 
rendered  impracticable,  or  at  best  have  been  conducted  upon  a  compara- 
tively insignificant  scale. 

T 
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If,  on  the  one  hand,  our  great  mechanical  inventions  owe  so  much  to 
the  abundance  and  consequent  cheapness  of  our  iuel,  it  is  no  less  true 
that  some  of  these  inventions  have,  on  the  other  hand,  materially  assisted 
of  late  years  in  bringing  about  that  abundance.  But  for  the  invention 
of  the  steam-engine,  a  large  proportion  of  the  coal  mines  now  profitably 
worked  could  not  have  been  opened,  or  must  have  been  abandoned.  It 
is  well  known  that,  by  the  consumption  of  one  bushel  of  coals  in  the  fur- 
nace of  a  steam-boiler,  a  power  is  produced  which  in  a  few  minutes  will 
raise  20,000  gallons  of  water  from  a  depth  of  350  feet ;  an  efiect  which 
could  not  be  produced  in  a  shorter  time  than  a  whole  day,  through  the 
continuous  labour  of  twenty  men  working  with  the  common  pump.  By 
thus  expending  a  few  pence,  an  amount  of  human  labour  is  set  free,  to 
employ  which  would  have  cost  50s. ;  and  yet  this  circumstance  is  so  far 
firom  having  diminished  the  demand  for  human  labour,  even  in  the  actual 
trade  where  the  economy  is  produced,  that  it  has  certainly  caused  a  much 
greater  number  of  persons  to  be  employed  in  coal-mining  than  could 
otherwise  have  been  so  set  to  work.  Another  advantage  which  ooal- 
miners  more  especially  have  received  from  the  hand  of  science  is  derived 
from  the  safety-lamp  of  Davy — a  discovery  which,  if  estimated  by  the 
amount  of  the  actual  good  it  has  done,  must  be  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  made  in  our  age  and  country.  Many  productive  mines  are  now 
wrought,  and  old  collieries  have  been  re-opened,  which  must  have  lain 
useless  but  for  the  invention  of  the  Davy  lamp. 

The  science  of  mining  in  all  its  branches  has,  besides,  made  great 
advances  within  the  present  century.  It  was  stated  by  the  Rev.  Adam 
Sedgwick,  Woodwardian  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  in  his  examination  in  1830  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  '^  a  great  deal  of  coal  appears  formerly  to  have 
been  left  under  ground,  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  general  plans  or 
maps  of  the  underground  workings ;  a  number  of  excavations  have  taken 
place,  independently  of  each  other,  and  the  consequence  is,  there  is  a 
great  number  of  piers  or  large  barriers  between  the  old  coal  works, 
some  of  which  it  may  be  almost  impossible  to  remove."  It  was  likewise 
the  custom  in  working  the  mines,  to  leave  large  pillars  of  coal,  in  order 
to  support  the  roof;  so  that  at  the  depth  of  100  fathoms,  little  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  coal  was  abstracted,  and  the  remainder  was  given 
up  as  lost.  In  1795  an  attempt  was  made  to  substitute  wooden  pillars 
for  a  part  of  the  coal  previously  left,  and  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  was 
•uccessful.  At  that  time  it  was  not  attempted  to  remove  more  than 
one-half  of  each  alternate  pillar  of  coal,  still  leaving  between  40  and  50 
per  cent,  of  the  coal  in  the  mine.  In  1810  an  improvement  in  this  sys- 
tem was  introduced,  by  means  of  which  every  intermediate  pillar  was 
wholly  removed,  and  a  part  of  the  adjoining  pillars  was  likewise  taken 
away ;  and  by  working  thus,  about  80  or  90  parts  out  of  every  100  were 
brought  to  market.     It  was  in  the  year  1815  that  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
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teougbt  the  lafe^-lamp  into  me,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Buddie,  an 
intelligent  and  experienced  coal-engineer,  vho  was  examined  in  1830 
before  tbe  Committees  of  Lords  and  Commons  concerning  the  coal  trade, 
**  this  operated  as  a  complete  renovation  to  many  of  the  collieries  which 
wen  then  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  B;  its  means,  combined  with  the 
ijrttem  of  artificial  propping,  every  particle  of  coal  can  now  be  got  ont  of 
the  nune  before  it  is  abandoned." 

Tlie  following  tables,  exhibiting  the  amount  of  shipments  of  coals  made 
from  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear  in  each  year,  from  1801  to  1849,  may 
ttirow  some  light  upon  tlus  subject  It  appears  from  these  tables,  that 
the  average  annual  shipments  Arom  Newcastle  and  Sunderland,  in  the 
fira  jeaiB  ending  with  1618,  exceeded  the  average  shipments  of  the  pre- 
ceding five  years,  by  upwards  of  300,000  tons,  or  12^  per  cent.  If  those 
preceding  five  years  are  compared  with  the  five  years  ending  with  1835, 
it  will  be  found  that  tbe  increased  shipments  in  the  latter  period  amount 
to  900,000  tons  per  annum ;  being  more  than  35  per  cent,  beyond  the 
riiipments  at  the  earlier  period,  and  exceeding  the  shipments  during  the 
firat  five  years  of  the  century  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  and  if  we 
carry  forward  the  comparison  to  the  five  years  ending  with  1849,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  average  shipments  exceeded  those  made  during  the 
last  five  years  of  tbe  war,  viz.,  1809  to  1813,  by  2,997,985  tons,  being 
117  per  cent  increase,  and  exceeding  the  shipments  between  1801  and 
1805,  by  142  per  cent. 
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Within  the  last  few  years,  a  considerable  coal  btuiness  has  been 
carried  on  from  the  port  of  Stockton,  on  tlie  river  Tees,  and  from  Sea- 
ham,  an  artiGciaJ  harbour,  on  the  coast  between  the  Tees  and  the  Wear, 
to  which  a  rtulroad  has  been  carried  from  one  of  the  largest  collieries 
in  the  northeni  district.  The  first  shipment  of  coals  from  Stockton 
occurred  in  1822,  when  the  total  quantity  was  only  1224  tons.  This 
shipment  appears  to  have  arisen  from  some  accidental  circumstance  ;  for 
no  further  shipments  from  that  port  occurred  until  1826.  No  return 
was  made  during  the  four  years  from  1829  to  1832  inclusive,  in  which 
time  Seaham  harbour  was  completed ;  but  from  1833,  the  shipments 
from  that  place  and  Stockton,  with  whic^  port  it  is  connected  for  revenue 
pui^ioses,  have  been  regularly  included  in  the  Parliamentary  Returns. 
If  the  quantity  sent  from  Stockton  be  added  to  the  shipments  from 
Newcastle  and  Sunderland,  which  are  the  shipping  ports  whence  these 
exports  would  previously  have  been  made,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ship- 
ments in  1849  exceeded  those  of  1801  by  3,754,328  tons:  being  190 
per  cent  increase  upon  the  shipments  of  1801,  and  102  per  cent,  increase 
upon  those  of  1814. — iSfeepage  277. 

The  progresuve  increase  in  the  slupments  from  the  Newcastle  coal 
district,  as  shown  by  these  tables,  has  not  been  the  result  of  any 
stimulus  given  by  advancing  prices.  The  rates  at  which  coals  have 
been  sold  in  London  do  not  ^brd  any  correct  view  of  the  prices  paid 
to  the  coal-owners,  because  the  freight  and  charges  incurred  in  convey- 
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11^  them  to  the  metropolis  are  constantly  varying ;  and  tfab  will  be 
found  especiaily  the  case,  if  a  comparison  is  made  between  years  of 
war  and  peace.  The  anxiety  that  has  long  been  shown  by  the  Legisla- 
ture to  ^eld  the  consumers  of  coals  in  London  ^om  unfair  practices 
on  the  part  of  the  dealers,  has  led  to  the  compulsory  registration  of  prices. 
So  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  an  Act  was  passed,  requiring 
the  shipper  of  coals  to  give  a  certi6cate  with  each  cai^,  setting  forth 
the  quantity,  quality,  and  price  paid  for  the  same ;  and  this  certifi- 
cate, on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  London,  was  delivered  to  an  officer  at 
the  Manfflon  House,  for  the  inspection  of  the  public.  The  prices 
in  tbeee  certificatea  are  stated,  up  to  1825,  for  Newcastle  chaldrons 
of  53  cwts.  each ;  from  that  time  until  1832,  the  imperial  chaldron, 
equal  to  25i  cwts.,  was  the  standard ;  and  nnce  1832,  the  rates  have 
been  ^ven  per  ton  weight.  To  simpli^  the  matter  the  prices  for  the 
whole  period  here  given,  viz.,  from  1801  to  1845,  are  reduced  to  those 
paid  per  ton : — 
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The  best  quality  of  coals  is  given  in  all  cases ;  and  the  period  chosen  for 
the  quotation  is  the  beginning  of  June  in  each  year,  at  which  time  there 
is  less  probability  of  accidental  fluctuations  than  during  the  winter  season. 

The  following  statement  of  prices  paid  in  London,  in  July  of  each 
year,  from  1813  to  1850,  will  show  how  materially  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city  have  benefited  through  the  reduction,  and  subsequently  the 
repeal,  of  the  duty  charged  upon  sea-borne  coals.  It  also  exhibits  the 
rate  of  freight  and  charges  between  Newcastle  and  the  river  Thames. 

StatoMiit  qftht  Pricetqfthe  best  NewcoMth  Coal»  at  the  Coal  Exthange^  ixwdm,  in  the  Month  qf 

Jufy  m  every  Year,  from  1813  to  1850. 
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The  table  next  offered  shows  that  the  quantity  of  sea-borne  coals,  the 
produce  of  our  mines,  has  been  increased  since  1819,  from  4,365,040  to 
11,380,745  tons  in  1849,  or  at  the  rate  of  160  per  cent— &«  page  279. 

The  quantity  of  coals,  of  the  transmission  of  which  any  record  can 
be  kept  at  our  Custom-houses,  exhibits,  however,  but  very  imperfectly 
the  progress  of  the  supply  of  this  kind  of  fuel.  The  seat  of  various 
manufactures  having  in  great  part  been  determined  by  the  presence,  in 
certain  districts,  of  cheap  fuel,  and  the  growth  of  population  having 
by  that  means  been  greatest  in  or  near  to  some  of  our  principal  coal- 
fields, the  quantity  of  fuel  brought  into  consumption  without  the  neces- 
sity of  its  being  shipped,  and  thereby  coming  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  Custom-house,  is  constantly  increasing  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  that  of  sea-borne  coal.  Lancashire,  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, Nottingham,  Derby,  Leicester,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton, 
Coventry,  and  the  Potteries  in  Staffordshire,  are  all  supplied  with  this 
necessary  element  of  manufactures  at  their  own  doors,  for  which  reason 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  fuel  there  consumed. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  every  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  manu- 
factures produced  in  those  districts  must  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  the 
increased  production  of  coals.  The  establishment  of  canals,  and,  more 
recently,  of  railroads  has,  besides,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  many 
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1,859,379 
l,SS0,74a 


places  within  the  reach  of  inland  collieriefl,  which  were  formerly,  in  this 
mpect,  dependent  altogether  upon  supplies  brought  by  sea.  So  long 
ago  as  1816,  it  was  a  natter  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  coal-owners 
of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  that  they  were  thus  subjected  to  great 
and  increasing  competition,  and  a  deputation  irom  that  body  was  then 
eeot  throughout  the  kingdom  to  inquire  into  the  quantity  of  coals  passing 
by  inUnd  navigation  and  by  railroads  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country. 
In  a  report  made  by  the  members  of  this  deputation,  it  was  stated  that 


•  In  coMcqaenea  of  the  npaftl  of  tba  ooMtlDg  dut;  on  immJs,  the  CmtotD-boiiH  hai  coumI 
bi  kMp  may  record  of  the  ihlpmenti,  and  no  reluni  of  tba  qiuaUtiet  in  ttacM  year*  bM 
bean  uUod  for  by  Parliament. 

t  Inoloding  ihipneBt*  Id  Iralaad. 
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the  quantity  thus  distributed  amounted  to  4,078,508  Newcastle  chal- 
dronsi  or  10,808,046  tons,  namely — 

In  Yorkshire 967,406  chaldroni,  or  2,563,626  torn. 


Derbyshire  .     . 
NottinghamBhire 
Leicestershire  . 
Warwickshire   . 
Staffbrdshire     . 


.     355,554            „  942,218 

.     186,666            „  494,665 

.       66,666            „  176,665 

.     162,962            „  431,849 

.     300,000            „  795,000 

r^- 

Qnaotity  that  passes  towards  the  Eastern  Sea  .     .  5,404,023 

An  equal  quantity  believed  to  pass  towards  the 

West  and  South 5,404,023 


>» 
n 
tj 
n 
n 

n 

t9 


Quantity  carried  by  canals  and  railways      .     .     .  10,806,046    „ 

The  quantities  here  given  can  have  been  nothing  more  than  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth.  K  at  all  correct  at  the  time  they  were  stated, 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  tonnage  must  be  far  greater,  now  that  the 
wants  of  the  country  are  so  multiplied  through  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  still  greater  increase  of  manufactures,  and  that  the  means 
of  distribution,  also,  are  multiplied. 

The  great  consumption  of  inland  coal,  as  here  assumed,  will  not 
appear  excessive  to  those  who  have  inquired  into  the  subject.  For 
smelting  one  ton  of  iron  it  may  be  assumed  that  four  tons  of  coals  are 
required  ;*  and  as  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  in  the  coimtry  amounts 
to  about  2,000,000  tons  in  the  year,  it  will  follow  that  8,000,000  tons  of 
coals  are  consumed  in  the  single  process  of  producing  pig  or  cast  iron.  To 
convert  this  comparatively  raw  material  into  bar  iron,  and  to  manufac- 
ture the  latter  into  the  numerous  articles  of  hardware  which  are  made, 
must  add  so  materially  to  the  consumption  of  coals,  that  we  should 
probably  be  within  the  truth  in  estimating  the  quantity  consumed 
throughout  the  kingdom,  in  all  the  various  branches  of  the  iron  trade, 
at  more  than  10,000,000  tons  per  annum.  The  town  of  Sheffield  alone, 
as  already  shown,  required  in  1835  for  manufacturing  purposes  about 
515,000  tons. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  article  of  daily  use,  scarcely  even  excepting 
food,  which  it  is  more  important  to  the  population  of  the  United  ELingdom 
to  obtain  at  a  moderate  price  than  coal,  the  cost  of  which  enters  more  or 
less  into  the  price  of  almost  every  article  of  consumption.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  any  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  impose  an 
excise  duty  upon  this  necessary  of  life  would  meet  with  the  most 
determined  and  general  opposition,  as  being  oppressive  to  the  poor  and 
injurious  in  various  ways  to  the  prosperity  of  nearly  every  branch  of  the 
national  industry.  It  is,  therefore,  hardly  conceivable  that  the  people 
of  England,  generally  so  much  alive  to  their  personal  interests,  should 

*  Mr.  David  Mushet  has  stated  that  "  a  ton  of  iron  is  made  at  some  furnaces  under  three 
tons  of  coals,  and  at  others  eight  or  nine  tons  are  required  for  the  same  purpose."  Owing 
to  the  recent  employment  in  Scotland  of  heated  air  for  smelting  iron  ore,  it  is  said  that  one 
ion  of  iron  is  produced  by  the  heat  giyen  out  by  two  tons  eight  owt.  of  coals. 
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hftTe  sabmitted,  as  they  did  without  a  murmur,  for  three-quarters  of  a 
oeutory,  to  the  impodtion  of  a  virtual  tax  upon  their  fuel,  far  greater  in 
degree  than  it  is  Ukely  that  any  minister  would  ever  be  tempted,  even 
under  the  heaviest  financial  difficulties,  to  propose.  The  tax  to  which 
allusion  is  here  made,  was  not  less  a  tax  because  it  assumed  the  guise  of 
a  trade  regulation ;  it  was  even  more  injurious,  by  reason  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  xate,  than  any  fixed  impost  could  have  been.  This 
regulation  probably  existed  so  long,  because  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
public  concerning  its  operation,  which  ignorance  would  not  have  attended 
upon  the  imposition  of  a  direct  tax.  The  following  brief  description  of 
the  regulation  in  question,  which  ceased  only  in  the  year  1845,  will 
prove  interesting  to  the  reader. 

Tlie  **  limitation  of  the  vend  "  existed,  with  some  partial  interruptions, 
from  the  year  1771.  This  arrangement  was  no  less  than  a  systematic 
combination  among  the  owners  of  collieries  having  their  outlets  by  the 
Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  to  raise  the  price  of  coal  to  consumers 
by  a  self-imposed  restriction  as  to  the  quantity  supplied.  A  committee 
appointed  from  among  the  owners  held  its  meetings  regularly  in  the 
town  of  Newcastle,  where  a  very  costly  establishment  of  clerks  and 
agents  was  maintained.  By  this  committee,  not  only  was  the  price  fixed 
at  which  coals  of  various  qualities  might  be  sold,  when  sea  borne,  for 
consumption  within  the  kingdom,  but  the  quantity  was  assigned  which, 
during  the  space  of  the  fortnight  following  each  order  or  '^  issue/'  the 
individual  collieries  might  ship.  The  manner  in  which  this  combination 
was  conducted,  and  the  efiect  which  it  could  not  but  have  upon  the 
interests  'of  the  consumers,  will  best  be  understood  by  describing  the 
course  pursued  upon  the  opening  of  a  new  colliery.  The  first  thing 
to  be  determined  in  that  case  was  the  rank  or  ''  basis  "  to  be  assigned  to 
the  colliery.  For  this  purpose,  one  referee  was  appointed  by  the  owners 
of  the  colliery,  and  another  by  the  coal-trade  committee,  who,  taking 
into  view  tiie  extent  of  the  royalty  or  coal-field  secured,  the  size  of  the 
{Hts,  the  number  and  power  of  steam-engines  erected,  the  number  of 
cottages  built  for  workmen,  and  the  general  scale  of  the  establishment, 
fixed  therefrom  the  proportionate  quantity  the  colliery  would  be  permitted 
to  furnish  towards  the  general  supply,  which  the  directing  committee 
from  time  to  time  authorized  to  be  issued.  The  point  to  be  attained 
by  the  owners  of  the  colliery,  was  to  secure  for  their  establishment 
the  largest  basis  possible ;  and  with  this  view  it  was  common  for  them 
to  secure  a  royalty  extending  over  from  five  to  ten  times  the  surfisLce 
which  it  was  intended  to  work,  thus  burthening  themselves  with  the 
payment  of  possibly  5,000/  per  annum,  or  more,  of  "  dead  rent "  to  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  who,  of  course,  exacted  such  payment  in  return  for  his 
concession,  although  his  tenants  might  have  no  intention  of  using  it. 
Instead  of  sinking  one  or  two  pits,  which  would  afibrd  ample  facility  for 
working  the  quantity  which  the  mine  was  destined  to  yield,  a  third,  aiid|^ 
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possibly,  a  fourth  pit  were  sunk,  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  without 
the  smallest  intention  of  their  being  used.  A  like  wasteful  expenditure 
was  made  for  the  erection  of  useless  steam  power,  and  to  complete  and 
giye  an  appearance  of  consistency  to  the  arrangements,  instead  of  building 
200  cottages  for  the  workmen,  double  that  number  were  provided.  In 
this  manner  a  capital  of  160,000/.  to  200,000/.  might  be  invested  for 
setting  in  motion  a  colliery  allowed  to  raise  and  sell  only  such  a  quantity 
of  coal  as  might  be  produced  by  means  of  an  outlay  of  one-fourth  or 
one-fifth  of  that  amount  By  this  wasteful  course,  the  end  of  the  colliery 
owners  was  attained  ;  they  got  their  basis  fixed — if  a  large  concern,  as 
is  here  supposed — say  at  50,000.  and  this  basis  probably  secured  for 
them  a  sale  of  25,000  chaldrons  during  the  year,  instead  of  100,000 
chaldrons>  which  their  extended  arrangements  would  hare  enabled  them 
to  raise.  The  Newcastle  committee  met  once  a  fortnight,  or  twenty-six 
times  in  the  year,  and,  according  to  the  price  in  the  London  market, 
determined  the  quantity  that  might  be  issued  during  the  foUowing 
fortnight  If  the  London  price  was  what  is  considered  high,  the  issue 
was  increased,  and  if  low  diminished.  If  the  '^  issue  "  were  twenty  on 
the  1000,  the  colliery  here  described  would  have  been  allowed  to  sell 
(2t)  X  50)  1000  chaldrons  during  the  ensuing  fortnight  The  pit  and 
establishment  might  be  equal  to  the  supply  of  3000  or  4000  chaldrons  ; 
orders  might  be  on  the  books  to  that  extent  or  more;  ships  might 
be  waiting  to  receive  the  largest  quantity,  but  under  ^Hhe  regulation  of 
the  vend,"  not  one  bushel  beyond  the  1000  chaldrons  could  be  shipped 
until  a  new  issue  should  be  made.  By  this  system  the  price  was  kept 
up  ;  and  as  regards  the  colliery  owners,  they  thought  it  more  for  their 
advantage  to  sell  25,000  chaldrons  at  SOs.  per  chaldron,  than  to  sell 
100,000  chaldrons  at  the  price  which  a  free  competition  would  have 
brought.  If,  under  this  system  of  restriction,  any  undue  profit  was 
obtained,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  competition  for  a  portion 
of  this  undue  profit  would  cause  the  opening  of  new  collieries  until  the 
advantage  should  be  neutralized  ;  and  this  result  of  the  system  at  length 
became  apparent  Every  new  colliery  admitted  into  the  ''  vend  "  took 
its  share  in  the  ^*  issues,"  and  to  some  extent  limited  the  sales  of  all  the 
rest  The  disadvantage  during  all  this  time  to  the  public  at  large  is 
incontestable.  The  great  staple  manufactures  of  the  country,  being 
located  in  inland  coal  districts,  happily  did  not  suffer  from  this  combi- 
nation ;  but  in  other  innumerable  processes  which  require  the  aid  of  heat, 
and  which  are  carried  on  in  cities  and  places  where  coal  is  not  found,  the 
addition  to  the  cost  of  fuel  thus  occasioned  placed  the  manufacturers  at 
a  great  disadvantage,  while  the  other  inhabitants  of  those  cities,  and 
especially  the  poor,  were  very  greatly  injured  by  it  The  loss  to  the 
community  at  large,  through  the  unprofitable  investment  of  unnecessary 
capital,  no  one  can  dispute. 
There  waM  another  conaequence  resulting  from  this  limitation  of  the 
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ham»  eoal  trade  which  it  is  necessary  to  state,  as  it  was  productiye  of 
great  natioiial  eviL 

Hie  owners  of  ooUieries  being  restricted  in  their  fortnightly  issues  to 
quantities  which  their  establishments  enabled  them  to  raise  in  three  or 
fiaar  days,  were  natnnlly  desirous  of  finding  for  their  men  during  the 
remainder  of  the  time  some  employment  whidh  should  lessen  the  expense 
of  maintaining  them  in  idleness,  and  spread  over  a  larger  quantity  of 
product  the  fixed  expensea  of  their  establishments  and  their  dead  remU. 
To  this  end  eoals  were  raised  which  must  find  a  sale  in  foreign  countries ; 
and  it  practically  resulted  that  the  same  quality  of  coals  which,  if 
shipped  to  London,  were  charged  at  30«.  6d,  per  Newcastle  chaldron, 
were  aold  to  foreigners  at  18f.  for  that  quantity,  ^ving  a  preference  to 
the  foreign  buyer  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  English  coal.  By  this 
means  the  finest  kinds  of  coal  used  in  London,  at  a  cost  to  the  consumer 
of  about  aO».  per  ton,  might  be  bad  in  the  distant  market  of  St  Peters- 
boi|(  for  15».  to  16^.,  or  little  more  than  half  the  London  price.  Nor 
was  this  the  worst  effect  of  the  system.  In  working  a  colliery,  a  great 
proportioQ  of  small  coal  is  raised.  The  cost  to  the  home  consumer, 
under  the  system  of  limitation,  being  exaggerated,  and  the  freight  and 
diarges  being  equally  great  upon  this  article  as  upon  round  coal,  very 
little  small  eoal  would  find  a  market  within  the  kingdom,  except  on  the 
spot  where  it  was  raised ;  and  as  the  expense  of  raising  it  must  be 
inourred,  the  coal-owners  were  forced  to  seek  elsewhere  for  a  market  at 
any  price  beycmd  the  mere  cost  of  putting  it  on  board  ship.  By  this 
means,  **  nut-coal,"  which  consists  of  small  pieces,  free  from  dust,  which 
haTe  passed  through  a  screen,  the  bars  of  which  are  fire-eighths  of  an 
inch  apart,  were  sold  for  shipment  to  foreign  countries  at  the  low  price 
of  3f.  per  ton.  llie  intrinsic  quality  of  this  coal  is  quite  as  good  as 
that  of  the  round  coal  from  the  same  pits ;  it  is  equally  suitable  for 
generating  steam,  and  for  general  manufacturing  purposes ;  and  thus 
the  manufacturers  of  Denmark,  Germany,  Russia,  Ac.,  obtained  the 
fuel  they  required,  and  without  which  they  could  not  carry  on  their 
operations,  at  a  price  not  only  below  that  paid  by  English  manufacturers, 
but  for  much  less  than  the  cost  at  which  it  was  raised.  The  coal-owner 
might,  it  is  true,  have  sold  this  small  coal  at  home  at  a  better  prioe  than 
he  obtained  from  his  foreign  customer,  but  every  ton  so  sold  would  have 
taken  the  place  of  an  equsd  quantity  of  large  coal,  upon  which  his  profit 
was  made,  and  by  such  home  sale  he  would  by  no  means  have  lessened 
his  sacrifice,  but  the  reverse. 

In  this  way  during  three-quarters  of  a  century  every  person  using 
sea-borne  coal  in  Great  Britain  was  exorbitantly  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
rival  manufacturers  in  other  countries. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  coal-owners  of  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land have  it  seriously  in  contemplation  at  this  time  (Nov.  1850)  to 
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recur  to  tlie  system  here  described,  with  perhaps  some  modifications. 
It  seems  hardly  probable,  however,  that  they  should  do  so,  seeing  that 
they  would  have  to  meet  all  the  difficulties  which  forced  them  in  1845 
to  break  up  their  combination,  and  that  the  facilities  for  competition  on 
the  part  of  owners  of  inland  coal-&elds  are  far  greater  now  than  they 
were  in  1845,  while  through  the  extension  of  railways,  these  facilities 
are  being  continually  augmented. 

Among  the  mineral  productions  of  England,  salt  has  long  been  an 
article  of  considerable  importance.  ITie  mines  from  which  English  salt 
is  produced  in  the  fossil  or  solid  form,  are  situated  in  Cheshire,  near 
the  town  of  Northwich.  Brine  springs  are  also  found  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  in  other  counties,  and  chiefly  in  Staffordshire 
and  Worcestershire.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  fossil  or  rock  salt  that  is 
raised  is  exported,  some  to  Ireland,  but  the  principal  part  to  the  north 
of  Europe.  A  small  quantity  b  used  to  strengthen  the  brine  yielded  by 
salt-springs,  Irom  which  the  salt  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  also  a 
large  part  of  what  is  exported,  is  produced  by  evaporation. 

The  chief  part  of  the  Cheshire  salt,  both  fossil  and  manufactured,  is 
sent  down  the  river  Weaver  to  Liverpool,  for  distribution  and  exporta- 
tion ;  only  a  small  proportion  being  conveyed  to  other  places  by  canal 
and  land  carriage.  The  white  salt  made  from  the  Staffordshire  springs 
is  chiefly  exported  from  Hull,  while  that  from  Worcestershire  finds  an 
outlet  at  Gloucester.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantities  of 
white  and  rock  salt  sent  down  the  river  Weaver  in  each  year  from  1803 
to  1844 :— 
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If  to  the  quantity  here  stated  100,000  tons  of  white  salt  are  added 
annually  for  the  produce  of  springs  in  other  counties,  and  for  that  part  of 
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the  CbeBlure  salt  whidi  is  not  sent  toLiverpooI,  it  is  probable  that  the  total 
produce  of  this  mineral  in  England  will  be  very  nearly  ascertained. 

Up  to  the  year  1823,  salt  waa  aubject  to  an  Excise  duty  of  fifteen 
dnlHiiga  per  bnshel,  which  was  reduced  in  that  year  to  two  shillings ; 
mad  nnce  the  5th  of  January,  1825,  the  duty  has  been  wholly  repealed. 
file  following  table  shows  the  total  quantity  of  salt  made,  and  the 
proportion  taken  for  consumption  in  each  year  from  1801  to  1817,  the 
lotMt  period  to  which  the  account  was  called  for  by  Parliament  previous 
to  the  repeal  of  the  duty ;  Bubaequent  to  that  event  there  are  of  coiirse 
no  means  for  obtaining  such  information.  We  may,  however,  make  an 
^fffoxiDiaUou  towards  the  truth  for  the  eighteen  years  from  1827  to  1844 
by  means  of  the  preceding  table,  and  of  the  statements  which  will  be 
finmd  below  of  the  quantitiea  exported  during  those  years,  the  difference 
between  the  quantities  produced  and  exported  representing  the  internal 
itioQ  of  the  country. 
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*53 

1815 

15, OS*, 64* 

3.1Sfi,919 

1807 

10,87a,  67i 

1,913 

1S16 

lUSsslyw 

2,003.3*3 

8,«J3,16a 

9,357,*8a 

l,H33,6r4 

1809 

9,649,499     i     1,965 

161 

&ah,U<fRwi.iaLd  WhH4  Sail  riynn«l  m  tad,  f«rjrtm  IBS 

7  to  1S49. 

Van.            Ihubeb. 

8«          7  475.025 

1835          8,317,039 

1843 

12,946,453 

838          8 

993 

12* 

1836          9,622.*27 

476,884 

S99         10 

574 

391 

1837           9,961,88* 

1845 

U 

319,483 

830         10 

499 

778 

1838         11,3'JS,663 

1846 

13 

876,381 

831           9 

933 

31* 

1839         11,837,59* 

16 

371,987 

833         10 

561 

861 

18*0         13,8*7,663 

18*8 

IE 

959,333 

883         11 

670 

*3* 

18*1         10,637,953 

1849 

604,907 

834         11 

093 

674 

18*2         10,776,129 

Of  the  quantity  exported  in  the  year  1848,— 

RuMl4  took 1,880,7*3  bm 

ihel« 

Denmirk S2!,400 

Pruuia a,Bia,700 

HofcDd 1,183,6*8 

Bdgimn       .     .     .     ■ 1^7,71* 

SwMlen  uid  Norwajr  ......       361,919 

Geniuny 269,60* 

DnlWd  8Ute»  of  Americi     ....     7,055,4" 

Weitem  Cout  of  AtMw       ....        497,598 

Britlih  ladli,  «« 737,307 

N«w  South  W»lei 210,969 

South  Anieri»  tod -W eat  India      .      .        1I^0*0 

0 

L»ey,  Jen 

«y,  fcc. 

49,094 

<> 

AsBUining  the  correctness  of  the  estimate  first  ^ven  respecting  the 
production  of  salt,  and  deducting  from  the  quantities  assigned  to  each 
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of  the  years  from  1827  to  1844,  the  qoantities  exported  in  those  years, 
it  will  be  fouad  that  the  quantity  retained  for  use  within  the  kingdom 
was  in  each  of  those  years  as  follows :— 


Taan. 

BuheU. 

1827 

9,219, S85 

1828 

9,251,196 

1829 

9,596,729 

1880 

10,883,102 

1881 

9,764,626 

1882 

11,049,979 

1833 
1834 
1885 
1836 
1837 
1888 


Bi»h«ls. 

Ye«n. 

11,504,566 

1839 

11,242,286 

1840 

10,084,891 

1841 

9,555,733 

1842 

10,727,616 

1843 

12,171,698 

1844 

Bttahtla. 
11,651,816 
13,278,927 
12,169,607 
11,218,681 
12,959,407 
12,647,616 


The  average  of  these  quantities  is  11,051,555  bushels,  while  the  average 
consumption  of  the  eight  years  from  1801  to  1808,  as  given  by  the 
Exdse  table,  was  1,928,739  bushels,  showing  thus  an  increase  between 
those  periods  of  more  than  470  per  cent. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  high  duty,  the  proprietors  of  salt- 
works charged,  in  addition  to  the  duty,  more  than  double  the  price  which 
they  now  demand,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  greater  capital  embarked  and 
the  increased  risk  attending  the  business. 

ISnce  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  salt  has  been  much  more  used  than  for- 
merly by  the  poor,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  for  salting  provisions ; 
and  it  has,  besides,  been  applied  to  many  purposes  in  the  arts,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  kelp,  barilla,  and  potash,  in  the  manu&cture  of  glass  and 
soap,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  bleaching  salts ;  purposes  to  which 
it  would  not  have  been  applied  but  for  the  great  reduction  in  its  price. 
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SECTION  IIL-INTERCHANGE. 


CHAPTER  L 

INTERNAL  COMMUNICATION. 

OtmI  fiidHiy  aiforded  for  Trantport  in  Great  BriUin— Advantages  thence  resulting* 
Jaalooiy  oa  thli  aoeonnt  of  Foreign  Coontriei,  and  Commerdal  Rettrietiont  for  mhkh 
Hit  Made  the  pretext  —  Conaeqaent  iigury  to  thoae  Countriea-— ImproTementa  ia 
Loeomotion  projected  in  France. 

Thbrb  is  not  any  circumstance  connected  with  the  internal  condition 
of  En^and  which  more  strongly  excites  the  admiration  and  the  envy  of 
foreigners  than  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  we  have  brought  our 
means  of  internal  communication.  The  skill  and  labour  that  have  been 
applied  to  this  object  are  among  the  chief  exciting  causes  of  that  hi^ 
degree  of  activity  which  characterises  and  pervades  the  productive 
classes  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  perfection  to  which  we  have 
carried  the  means  of  transporting  persons  and  property  from  one  part 
of  the  kingdom  to  another  has  indeed  become  one  of  our  national 
diaracteristics. 

Placed,  by  its  insular  condition,  in  circumstances  which  render  eflbrts 
of  that  kind  less  indispensable  than  would  have  been  necessary  if  our 
country  had  formed  part  of  the  interior  of  a  continent,  we  have  done 
more  Uian  any  other  nation  of  Europe,  for  facilitating  communications 
from  and  to  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  land.  If  we  examine  the  map 
pf  England,  we  shall  find  that,  as  regards  one  mode  of  public  commu- 
nication, there  is  not  any  spot  south  of  the  county  of  Durham  at  a 
greater  distance  than  fifteen  miles  from  water  conveyance.  In  the 
largest  part  of  the  area  thus  described,  that  distance  is  not  greater  at 
any  spot  than  ten  miles,  while  in  that  portion  which  is  the  principal  seat 
of  our  manufactures,  canals  have  been  constructed,  or  rivers  rendered 
navigable,  so  as  to  provide  means  for  cheap  and  easy  communicatioa 
from  the  very  heart  of  each  town  to  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  our  chief  commercial  ports.  By  this  means,  the  raw  materials 
of  manufactures  are  delivered,  unencumbered  with  heavy  charges,  at 
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the  doors  of  our  factories,  and  finished  goods  are  carried  away  from 
them  with  the  utmost  facility  and  economy,  for  distribution  to  the  dif- 
ferent markets  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  advantages  to  a  commercial  people  of  roads  upon  which  they 
can  pass  at  all  times  with  comfort  and  celerity  between  distant  markets 
can  hardly  be  appreciated  too  highly.  By  this  means  the  peculiar  wants 
and  capabilities  of  every  part  of  the  community  come  to  be  understood, 
and  are  supplied  on  the  one  hand,  or  made  available  on  the  other,  to  a 
degree  which  could  never  be  attained  by  correspondence  with  local 
agents,  whose  information  would,  in  general,  be  limited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  spots  upon  which  they  reside.  The  extent  of  our  facilities 
in  this  respect  has  been  viewed  by  our  continental  neighbours  as  one 
great  cause  of  our  commercial  superiority,  and  has  been  brought  for- 
ward by  their  public  economists  as  some  justification  of  that  degree  of 
commercial  jealousy  which  leads  them  to  maintain  a  system  of  restric- 
tions, sufficiently  inconvenient  to  us,  but  far  more  hurtful  to  the  coun- 
tries by  which  it  is  enforced.  This  dread  of  our  superiority  in  the  means 
of  internal  communication,  our  viability  immense^  has  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  French  Minister  of  Commerce,  and  stated  in  a  public  docu- 
ment as  affording  a  sufficient  reason  why  our  coal  and  iron  should  not 
be  suffered  freely  to  compete  with  the  produce  of  the  mines  and  forges 
of  France,  not  considering  that  the  possession  of  abundant  and  cheap 
supplies  of  these  minerals  would  effect  more  towards  the  rapid  removal 
of  all  existing  disparity  in  this  respect  between  the  two  countries,  than 
our  neighbours  could  reasonably  hope  to  accomplish  at  the  end  of  a  long 
series  of  years  of  restrictions  and  prohibitions.  The  proper  understand- 
ing of  this  question  is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  offer  a  few  facts  drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  France,  in 
illustration  and  support  of  the  opinion  just  expressed. 

In  the  whole  range  of  the  science  of  public  economy  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  principle  more  easily  or  more  clearly  demonstrable  than  the 
advantage  of  possessing,  at  the  cheapest  possible  rates,  the  raw  materials 
of  manufacture,  and  it  may  with  equal  facility  be  shown,  that  of  all  those 
materials,  there  is  not  one — unless,  indeed,  food  may  be  so  considered, 
which  is  of  more  universal  importance  than  iron.  In  the  first  Repor^ 
of  Messrs.  Villiers  and  Bowring  on  the  Commercial  Relations  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  the  following  curious  calculation  is  given,  in 
order  to  show  how  severe  a  loss  is  entailed  by  the  high  price  of  iron 
upon  one  class  of  persons  in  France — the  cultivators  of  the  soil : — "  The 
hnds  cultivated  in  France  are  supposed  to  amount  to  22,818,000  hec* 
tares,  equal  to  57,045,000  acres  English,  and  it  is  calculated  that  a 
team  of  oxen  would  cultivate  15  hectares ;  hence  the  quantity  of  ploughs 
employed  in  France  is  estimated  at  about  1,500,000.  M.  de  la  Roche- 
fbucault  represents  the  annual  use  and  waste  of  iron  at  40  kilogrammes 
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per  team,  but  it  bas  been  more  frequently  estimated  at  50  kilogrammes, 
making  for  the  whole  consumption  75,000,000  kilogrammes  of  iron, 
which,  at  90  fiancs  per  100  kilogrammes,  consumes  67,500,000  francs, 
equal  to  2,700,000/.  sterling.  Now,  though  this  estimate  is  too  high 
tor  an  average  calculation,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  iron  could  be  im- 
parted from  foreign  countries  at  half  the  price,  and  the  loss  to  agricul- 
ture alone  must  be  taken  at  above  one  million  sterling  per  annum." 
This  calculation  is  probably  excessive,  since  it  is  well  known  that  the 
primitiye  mode  of  cultivation  adopted  through  a  great  part  of  France 
does  not  call  for  the  use  of  the  plough,  nor  admit  of  the  employment  of 
teams  of  oxen  or  horses;  but  this  circumstance  does  not  materially 
aflect  the  argument,  since  the  proportionate  loss  is  as  great  upon  farms 
where  the  better  modes  of  culture  prevail,  and  it  is  further  probable 
that  the  excessive  price  of  iron  may  act  in  preventing  the  adoption  of 
those  better  modes  of  cultiu*e  in  other  situations.  In  whatever  way  tlie 
case  may  be  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  high  price  of  iron  acts 
directly  to  enhance  the  cost  of  food,  and  thus  is  detrimental  to  the  whole 
community. 

In  another  way,  more  immediately  connected  with  this  branch  of  our 
subject,  the  high  price  of  this  article  of  prime  necessity  acts  detriment- 
ally to  the  community.  It  was  given  in  evidence  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  in  1833,  to  inquire  as  to  the  tolls 
to  be  placed  on  steam  carriages,  that  every  coach  which  travelled  be- 
tween London  and  Birmingham  distributed  about  eleven  pounds  weight 
of  wrought  iron  along  tlie  Hue  of  road  between  those  two  places.  This 
line  of  road  being  more  than  ordinarily  level,  and  being  kept  in  a  state 
of  the  most  perfect  repair  at  all  times,  may  be  supposed  to  cause  as 
little  wear  to  the  wheels  of  carriages  and  the  shoes  of  horses  as  can  well 
be  experienced  upon  a  common  road,  and  far  less  than  would  be  expe- 
rience on  the  roads  of  France.  If  it  were  possible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  miles  travelled  over  by  the  various  wheel  carriages  used  in 
that  country,  where  almost  all  locomotion  is  carried  forward  upon  the 
roads,  the  amount  of  loss  arising  from  this  source  must  needs  be  found 
enormous.  If  the  wear  were  no  greater  than  upon  the  hard  and  level 
road  between  London  and  Birmingham,  the  loss  of  iron  upon  every 
journey  performed  between  Marseilles  and  Paris  would  amount  to 
twenty-five  kilogrammes,  one-half  of  the  cost  of  which  might  be  saved 
by  freely  admitting  the  iron  of  other  countries. 

The  loss  entailed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  France,  through  the  bad- 
ness and  insufficiency  of  the  roads  in  many  parts,  may  be  exemplified  by 
the  feet,  which  is  stated  on  the  most  respectable  authority,  tliat  a  few 
years  ago,  in  a  part  of  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  the  price  of  wheat 
was  25  per  cent,  greater  than  the  price  at  the  nearest  market,  which  is 
only  twenty-two  English  miles  distant.     In  this  case  the  means  of  trans- 
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port  were  bo  imperfect,  that  goods  of  all  kinds  were  conveyed  upon  the 
backs  of  horses  or  mules. 

The  French  goremment  has  of  late  years  been  engaged  in  the  pro- 
secution of  inquiries  with  a  view  to  the  establishing  of  various  lines  of 
railroads,  between  difierent  places  of  commercial  importance  within  the 
kingdom,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  Legislative  Chambers,  several 
principal  lines  or  trunks,  with  various  branches,  have  been  constructed, 
and  others  undertaken. 

Besides-  the  great  enhancement  of  its  cost  which  would  be  occasioned 
by  the  greater  use  of  French  iron,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  so  large  a 
quantity  of  the  material  as  would  be  required  for  carrying  out  these 
projects  should  be  supplied  without  having  recourse  to  foreign  supply. 
The  employment  of  French  iron  would  be  also  unadvisable  because  of 
its  quality,  which  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  making  rails  as  English  iron, 
and  would  therefore  occasion  a  greater  constant  expense  for  keeping  the 
lines  in  repair. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

TURNPIKE    ROADS. 

Lm^SlOk  of  Tompik^-roftds  in  Great  Britain  in  1818  and  1829— Length  in  each  County  in 
18S9— IvproTement  of  Roads  in  Scotland— In  Ireland — Effect  upon  Society — Former 
Condition  of  Roadji  in  England — ^ImproTements  in  public  Carriagea  and  greater  Speed 
In  TraveDing— Traffic  upon  Roada  and  Canale  as  given  in  evidence  before  Parliament 
— Amount  of  TraveUing  by  Stage-coaches  in  Great  Britain — Proportion  of  that  Amount 
oooneetad  with  Londoji—  Number  of  Hail-coaches  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Tab  chief  improvement  made  of  late  years  in  England  in  regard  to 
tompike-roads,  has  consisted  in  reconstructing  them  upon  more  scien- 
tific principles  than  were  previously  employed,  an  advantage  which  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  late  Mr.  M'Adam,  whose  plans 
have  heen  adopted  generally  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  in 
several  foreign  countries.  England  had  long  been  provided  with  roads 
in  every  quarter  ;  yet  we  find,  from  Parliamentary  returns,  that,  between 
1818  and  1829,  the  length  of  turnpike-roads  in  England  and  Wales 
was  increased  by  more  than  one  thousand  miles.  In  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Turnpike  Roads  and  Highways  of  England 
and  Wales,  which  sat  in  1820,  a  summary  of  the  extent  of  these  roads 
18  given  as  it  existed  in  1818.  That  summary  was  collected  from 
16,955  returns  made  by  the  surveyors  of  highways  in  9822  parishes, 
5217  townships,  and  1916  hamlets  or  other  places,  leaving  a  deficiency 
of  returns  from  only  120  places. 

At  the  time  to  which  those  returns  have  reference,  there  existed — 

In  England  and  Wales,  pasred  streets  and  turnpike 

roads  to  the  extent  of 19,785 

Other  public  higfawaja 95,104 

Total 114,829 

If  we  suppose  that  all  the  turnpike-roads  then  existing  were  of  the 
statutable  breadth  of  sixty  feet,  they  would  have  covered  212  square 
miles,  or  about  136,000  acres.  If  all  the  other  public  highways  were 
on  the  average  thirty  feet  wide,  they  would  have  covered  540  square 
miles,  or  346,000  acres,  making  altogether,  in  1818,  482,000  acres. 
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We  further  find,  from  the  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee  upon 
Turnpike  Trusts,  that  in  the  year  1829  the  extent  of  turnpike-roads 
was — 

Miles. 

In  England 18^44 

Wales 2,631 

20,875 

Scotland 3,666 

Total  in  Great  Britain    .     .     .  24,541  Bfiles. 

Hi^r  distribution  through  the  respective  counties  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing— 

Strnmuny  qf  Returns  made  by  the  Clerke  cfthe  Peace  and  the  Clerke  tftht  Roade,  cfthe  extent  cf 
Tiampike  Roads  in  the  d^erent  Cfounties  cf  Great  Britain,  corrected  to  the  Year  1829. 


EiiaukHD. 

MiiM. 

Bedfordshire 238 

Berkshire 319 

Buckinghamshire  ....  165 

Cambridgeshire     ....  278 

Cheshire 349 

Cornwall 318 

Cumberland 215 

Derbyshire 574 

Devonshire 782 

Dorsetshire 347 

Durham 359 

Essex 249 

Gloucestershire      ....  840 

Hampshire 810 

Herefordshire 553 

Hertfordshire 170 

Huntingdonshire   .     .     •     .  146 

Kent 586 

Lancashire 631 

Leicestershire 445 

Lincohishire 538 

Middlesex 158 

Monmouthshire     ....  315 

Norfolk 271 

Northamptonshire.     .     .     .  358 

Northumberland    ....  479 

Nottinghamshire    ....  302 

Oxfordshire 342 

Rutlandshire 18 

Shropshire 988 

Somersetshire  .     .     •     .     ,  746 

Staffordshire 630 

Suffolk 279 

Surrey 281 

Sussex 623 

Warwickshire 477 

Westmoreland 284 

Wiltshire 768 

Worcestershire 565 

Yorkshire 1,448 


Wales. 


Anglesea      .     • 

Brecknockshire 

Cardiganshire  . 

Carmarthenshire 

Carnarvonshire 

Denbighshire    . 

Flintshire    .     . 

Glamorganshire 

Merionethshire 

Montgomeryshire 

Pembrokeshire. 

Radnorshire 


ToUl 


Scotland. 


Total 


18,244 


Aberdeenshire 
Ayrshire      .     . 
Banfikhire    .     . 
Berwickshire    . 
Clackmannanshire 
Dumbartonshire 
Dumfriesshire  . 
Edinburghshire 
Elginshire   .     . 
Forfarshire 
Haddingtonshire 
Kincardin  eshire 
Kirkcudbright 
Lanarkshire 
Linlithgowshire 
Nairnshire  .     . 
Peeblesshire 
Perthshire  .     .' 
Renfrewshire    . 
Roxburghshire 
Selkirkshire      . 
Stirlingshire     • 
Wigtonshire 


25 
169 
250 
319 
129 
165 

85 
355 
261 
450 
173 
250 


2,631 


Total 


.     232 

,     486 

.     123 

12(S 

71 

57 

,     251 

273 

25 

131 

120 

96 

216 

374 

117 

9 

113 

225 

195 

193 

23 

158 

51 

3,666 
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If  we  allow  150  miles  for  the  deficient  retonis  of  1818,  and  which  is 
aomewhat  above  the  average  given  by  the  16,955  returns  actually 
made,  we  shall  find  an  increase  of  exactly  1000  miles  in  England  and 
Wales ;  but  this  increase  is  of  little  importance  if  viewed  compara- 
tiveiy  with  the  improvements  introduced  into  their  construction  and 
management. 

As  regards  the  highwajrs  of  Scotland,  we  have  more  precise  informa- 
tioQ  given  in  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Works,  constituted  in  1803, 
for  constructing  roads  and  bridges  in  the  uncultivated  districts  of  that 
country.  Since  its  formation,  that  Board  has  caused  the  construction  of 
1186  miles  of  roads,  and  more  than  1000  bridges. 

By  this  means,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Telford, 
whose  opportunities  for  forming  a  correct  judgment  upon  the  subject 
few  persons  will  question,  we  have  advanced  civilization,  in  the  districts 
principally  affected,  by  at  least  one  hundred  years.  The  manner  in 
which  this  advancement  has  shown  itself  in  one  part  of  the  country  was 
thua  described  in  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Loch,  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  of  which  committee  he  was  a 
member,  and  which  sat  in  the  Session  of  1835  : — 

^*  When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Highlands,  the  great 
proportion  of  the  people,  in  place  of  being  immediate  tenants  of  the 
landlord,  held  of  the  different  tacksmen.  Since  then  almost  all  per- 
sons occupying  land,  and  I  do  not  confine  my  observations  to  Suther- 
land alone,  though  principally  to  it,  have  become  immediate  tenants  to 
the  landlord.  They  were  extremely  irregular  in  their  habits,  being 
poachers  on  the  river,  and  smugglers,  and  since  then,  in  Sutherland, 
they  have  given  up  both,  and  have  become  most  industrious  workmen 
in  every  class  of  agricultural  labour.  It  was  necessary,  at  the  period  I 
mention,  to  get  ploughmen  from  Elgin,  and  that  side  of  the  Moray 
Firth,  and  there  was  not  a  person  who  could  build  a  stone  wall,  the 
ordinary  mode  of  enclosing  land  in  that  country.  But  it  is  so  much  the 
reverse  at  the  present  moment,  that  almost  every  ploughman  in  the  county 
is  a  native,  and  they  are  now  the  best  builders  of  stone  walls  in  the 
North,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  employed  in  all  the  adjacent 
counties.  A  great  improvement  has  taken  place  also,  arising  from  the 
greater  extension  of  the  English  language.  When  the  children  on  the 
coast-side  formerly  came  out  of  school,  though  they  were  taught  to  read 
English  in  the  school,  they  spoke  nothing  but  the  Gaelic  language  ;  now 
when  they  play  after  school  hours  on  the  coast-side,  they  all  speak  English. 
Nothing  has  tended  so  much  to  this  as  the  institution  of  Gaelic  schools, 
which  were  founded  with  the  object  of  preserving  that  language ;  but 
the  fact  is,  the  moment  persons  have  acquired  the  facility  of  reading 
Gaelic,  they  find  it  of  no  use,  and  immediately  leave  it,  and  teach  them- 
selves English." 
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The  moral  improTement  here  pointed  out  is  ascribed  by  Mr.  Loch 
to  the  formation  of  roads  by  the  Grovemment  since  1803,  and  a  like 
effi^t  has  been  experienced  in  at  least  an  equal  degree  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  Griffith,  speaking  upon  the  subject  in  1822,  thus  expresses  him- 
self:— 

^*  The  fertile  plains  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry,  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  deserted  country,  hitherto  nearly  an  impassable 
barrier.  This  large  district  comprehends  upwards  of  900  square  miles ; 
in  many  places  it  is  very  populous.  As  might  be  expected,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  people  are  turbulent,  and  their  houses  being 
inaccessible  for  want  of  roads,  it  is  not  surprising  that  during  the  dis- 
turbances of  1821  and  1822  this  district  was  ibe  asylum  for  whiteboys, 
smugglers,  and  robbers,  and  that  stolen  cattle  were  drawn  into  it  as  to 
a  safe  and  impenetrable  retreat.  Notwithstanding  its  present  desolate 
state,''  adds  Mr.  Griffith,  **  this  country  contains  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  future  improyement  and  industry." 

In  reporting  iq)on  the  state  of  the  same  district  in  1829,  only  seven 
years  after  the  above  un&vourable  description  was  given,  but  during 
which  interval  several  roads  had  been  opened  through  it,  the  same  intel- 
ligent gentleman  states  as  follows  : — 

^^  A  very  considerable  improvement  had  already  taken  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  roads,  both  in  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  country ;  upwards  of  sixty  new  lime-kilns  have  been 
built ;  carts,  ploughs,  harrows,  and  improved  implements,  have  become 
common ;  new  houses  of  a  better  class  have  been  built,  new  enclosures 
made,  and  the  country  has  beoome  p^ectly  tranquil^  and  exhibits  a 
scene  of  industry  and  exertion  at  once  pleasing  and  remarkable.  A 
large  portion  of  the  money  received  for  labour  has  been  husbanded 
with  care,  laid  out  in  building  substantial  houses,  and  in  the  purchase 
of  stock  and  agricultural  implements,  and  numerous  examples  might  be 
shown  of  poor  labourers  possessing  neither  money,  houses,  nor  land,  when 
first  employed,  who  in  the  past  year  have  been  enabled  to  take  farms, 
build  houses,  and  stock  their  lands." 

In  a  report  made  in  the  year  1824,  by  the  late  Mr.  Nimmo,  a  gentle- 
man to  whom  Ireland  is  much  indebted  for  the  suggestion  and  execu- 
tion of  many  plans  of  enlightened  improvement,  it  is  stated  that  in  a 
part  of  tibe  county  of  Kerry,  "  a  few  years  ago  Acre  was  hardly  a 
plough,  car,  or  carriage  of  any  kind ;  butter,  the  only  produce,  was 
carried  to  Cork  on  horseback ;  there  was  not  one  decent  public-house, 
and  only  one  house  slated  and  plastered  in  the  village :  the  nearest  post- 
office  thirty  miles  distant.  Since  the  new  road  was  made,  there  were 
built  in  three  years  upwards  of  twenty  respectable  two-story  houses,  a 
shop  with  cloth,  hardware,  and  groceries ;  a  comfortable  inn,  a  post- 
office,  bridewell,  new  chapel,  a  quay  covered  with  limestone  for  manure, 
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a  nlt-woiiE,  two  Btores  for  oats,  and  a  considerable  traffic  in  linen  and 
janL^  This  gratifying  statement  describes  only  the  first  beginning  of 
inqMrovement.  When  seven  more  years  bad  passed,  the  population 
•BMmnted  to  more  than  1100 ;  in  1841  they  exceeded  1500  souls.  The 
twenty  houses  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Nimmo  were  increased  to  more  than  250> 
fiiniung  the  flourishing  town  of  Cabircireen,  which  is  the  centre  of  a 
eoDsiderable  import  and  export  trade.  These  advantages,  which  are 
still  only  beginning  to  develop  themselves,  have  originated  in  the  making 
of  about  seventy  miles  of  new  road,  on  a  level  line. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in 
Ireland,  a  Board  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1831,  that  ^'  the 
benefits  which  the  country  has  derived  from  the  construction  of  roads 
carried  by  the  aid  of  government  contributions  through  extensive  poor 
uncultivated  districts,  which  were  previously  without  means  of  communi- 
cation, continue  to  manifest  themselves  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

^^Hie  very  great  benefit  which  the  country  has  derived  firom  the 
fi>rmation  of  these  roads  has  been  repeatedly  represented;  nothing, 
however,  short  of  witnessing  the  e£Pects  produced  can  give  an  adequate 
impression  of  their  value. 

'^  These  roads  have  been  the  means  of  fertilising  the  deserts,  and  of 
depriving  the  lawless  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  of  their  place  of 
reAige,  afibrding  them  at  the  same  time  resources  for  an  active,  honest, 
industry,  of  which,  we  must  do  them  the  justice  to  observe,  they  have 
not  shown  any  indisposition  to  avail  themselves. 

^*  In  traversing  a  country  covered  with  farms,  and  in  a  hi^  state  of 
cultivation,  showing  every  sign  of  a  good  soil,  and  of  amply-remune- 
rating produce,  it  becomes  difficult  to  credit  the  fact  that  ten  or  twelve 
years  einoe  the  whole  was  a  barren  waste,  the  asylum  of  a  miserable 
and  lawless  peasantry,  who  were  calculated  to  be  a  burthen  rather  than 
a  benefit  to  the  nation ;  and  that  this  improvement  may  entirely  be 
attributed  to  the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  in  carrying  a 
good  road  of  communication  through  the  district." 

Among  the  subjects  to  which  the  Commissioners  appointed  in  1835 
for  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland  extended 
their  investigations,  tiie  state  of  the  public  roads  was  included.  From 
the  evidence  given,  the  roads  between  market  towns  are  in  good  repair, 
and  so  improved,  in  comparison  to  their  former  condition,  that  a  horse  is 
now  able  to  carry  to  market  twice  or  thrice  the  load  that  he  used  to 
draw  twenty  years  ago.  This  improvement  is  most  apparent  '^  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  resident  proprietors'  seats,  and  through  their  estates, 
as  they  take  care,  by  means  of  their  local  influence,  to  have  the  county 
money  laid  out  on  the  roads  upon  and  near  their  own  property." 

The  almost  magical  efiect  ascribed  to  the  opening  of  the  new  roads 
in  Ireland  was,  at  a  period  not  very  distant,  experienced  in  England, 
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even  within  what  is  now  only  a  four  hours'  journey  from  London.  An 
inhabitant  of  Horsham,  in  Sussex,  lately  living,  remembers,  when  a 
boy,  to  have  heard  from  a  person  whose  father  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  butcher  in  that  town,  that  in  his  time  the  only  means  of  reaching 
the  Metropolis  was  either  by  going  on  foot,  or  riding  on  horseback,  the 
latter  of  which  undertakings  was  not  practicable  at  all  periods  of  the 
year,  nor  in  every  state  of  the  weather — that  the  roads  were  not  at  any 
time  in  such  a  condition  as  to  admit  of  sheep  or  cattle  being  driven 
upon  them  to  the  London  markets,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  farmers 
were  prevented  sending  thither  the  produce  of  their  land,  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  being,  in  fact,  their  only  market.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  quarter  of  a  fat  ox  was  commonly  sold  for  about  15^.,  and 
the  price  of  mutton  throughout  the  year  was  only  five  farthings  the 
pound.  Horsham  is  36  miles  from  London,  and  the  journey  between 
the  two  places  by  the  turnpike-road  now  occupies  less  than  four  hours  ; 
before  the  opening  for  traffic  of  the  Brighton  Railway,  more  than  30 
atage-coaches  travelling  at  this  rate  passed  through  Horsham  every  day, 
on  their  way  from  and  to  the  Metropolis,  in  addition  to  numerous  private 
carriages  and  post-chaises ;  the  traffic  of  goods — principally  coal  and 
agricultural  produce— carried  on  in  the  district  of  which  Hor^am  is  the 
centre,  exceeded  40,000  tons  a  year,  besides  which,  the  road  was  con- 
stantly covered  with  droves  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep. 

The  imperfection  thus  described  as  formerly  existing  in  Sussex,  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  that  county.  Li  Arthur  Young's  *•  Tour  in 
the  North  of  England,"  published  in  1770,  he  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  turnpike-road  between  Preston  and  Wigan,  a  spot  which 
is  now  become  a  centre  for  railway  operations : — "  I  know  not,  in  the 
whole  range  of  language,  terms  sufficiently  expressive  to  describe  this 
infernal  road.  To  look  over  a  map,  and  perceive  that  it  is  a  principal 
one,  not  only  to  some  towns,  but  even  whole  counties,  one  would  natur- 
ally conclude  it  to  be  at  least  decent ;  but  let  me  most  seriously  cau- 
tion all  travellers  who  may  accidentally  purpose  to  travel  this  terrible 
county,  to  avoid  it  as  they  would  the  devil,  for  a  thousand  to  one  but 
they  break  their  necks  or  their  limbs  by  overthrows  or  breakings-down. 
They  will  here  meet  with  ruts,  which  I  actually  measured,  four  feet 
deep,  and  floating  with  mud,  only  from  a  wet  summer, — what,  there- 
fore, must  it  be  after  a  winter  ?  The  only  mending  it  receives  in  places 
is  the  tumbling  in  some  loose  stones,  which  serve  no  other  purpose  but 
jolting  a  carriage  in  the  most  intolerable  manner.  These  are  not  merely 
opinions,  but  facts,  for  I  actually  passed  three  carts  broken  down,  in 
these  eighteen  miles  of  execrable  memory." 

The  benefits  which  resulted  from  the  improvement  of  roads  in  this 
and  other  parts  of  the  country,  were  not  confined  to  the  particular  spots 
where  those  improvements  have  been  made,  but  were  shared  by  the 
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country  generally.  This  fact  was  formerly  so  ill  understood,  that  when 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  extend  turnpike-roads  from  the  Metropolis  to 
more  distant  points  than  those  to  which  they  had  before  been  carried, 
the  farmers  in  the  metropolitan  counties  petitioned  Parliament  against 
the  plan,  fearing  lest  their  market  being  invaded  by  so  many  compe- 
titors, who  would  sell  their  produce  more  cheaply,  they  should  be  ruined. 
The  comparative  rent  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  in- 
deed of  every  large  town,  now  that  so  much  more  facility  of  communi- 
cation has  been  attained,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  apprehensions  then 
expressed.  Without  thus  increasing  the  means  of  supply,  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  greatly  to  increase  the  population  of  towns ;  by  restrict- 
ing their  population,  the  growth  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustry would  be  arrested,  the  augmentation  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
would  proceed  but  slowly,  if  at  all,  and  the  nation  would  continue  sta- 
tionary, or  its  progress  would  at  best  be  hardly  perceptible.  In  such 
a  state  of  things  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  that  any  advances  should  be 
made  towards  the  attainment  of  rational  freedom,  or  the  improvement 
of  our  social  institutions  ;  and  if,  notwithstanding  these  circumstances, 
population  were  to  increase,  the  mass  of  the  people  must  continually  be- 
come poorer,  they  would  be  more  and  more  driven  to  the  habitual  use 
of  tlie  lowest  descriptions  of  food,  and,  instead  of  the  gratifying  spectacle 
now  exhibited,  of  a  people  steadily  advancing  in  the  attainment  of  the 
arts  and  the  blessings  of  civilization,  we  should  gradually  sink  into  a 
state  of  barbarism,  and  might  in  the  end  be  degraded  to  the  lowest  scale 
of  intelligence  compatible  with  human  nature. 

The  improvements  made  in  the  mode  of  constructing  roads,  and  the 
state  of  perfect  repair  in  which  they  are  maintained,  led  to  correspond- 
ing improvements  in  the  form  and  construction  of  our  public  carriages, 
and  in  everything  connected  with  their  management  and  performance. 
Very  considerable  improvements  in  these  respects  had  been  made  in  the 
second  half  of  the  last  century.  In  1742,  the  one  stage-coach  that  tra- 
velled between  London  and  Oxford  began  the  journey  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  did  not  reach  its  destination  until  the  evening  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  restmg  at  High  Wycombe  during  the  intervening  night. 
The  same  journey  has  since  been  regularly  performed  by  coaches  in 
six  hours,  and  the  express  trains  of  the  Great  Western  railway  now 
make  the  journey  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  will  serve  to 
show  the  degree  of  improvement  that  had  been  attained  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  to  state,  that  the  author  well  remembers,  in  the 
summer  of  1798,  leaving  the  town  of  Gosport  at  one  o'clock  of  tfie 
morning  in  the  "  Telegraph,"  then  considered  a  "  fast  coach,"  and 
arriving  at  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross,  at  eight  in  the  evening, 
thus  occupying  nineteen  hours  in  travelling  eighty  miles,  being  at  the 
rate  of  rattier  more  than  four  miles  an  hour.    Our  countrymen  who  visit 
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France  complain  of  the  slow  pace  of  the  diligence  in  that  country,  not 
remembering  that  it  is  equal  to  that  which  was  ordinarily  accomplbhed 
in  this  country  less  than  forty  years  ago.  On  all  the  principal  roads 
communicating  with  London,  the  rate  of  travelling  by  the  turnpike- 
roads  is  now  nearly  or  quite  ten  miles  an  hour,  nor  is  it  in  celerity 
alone  that  improvement  has  been  made.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that,  to  attain  so  high  a  degree  of  speed,  the  personal  safety  of  passen- 
gers would  be  further  endangered,  but  the  very  contrary  is  the  fisust,  so 
that,  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with  which  we  are  whirled  along,  the 
number  of  acddents  is  actually  lessened,  a  result  produced  by  the  better 
construction  of  the  carriages,  the  greater  perfection  of  the  harness,  the 
absence  of  such  obstacles  as  were  described  by  Arthur  Young,  and, 
more  than  all,  by  the  superior  character  of  the  drivers,  a  steady,  well- 
conducted,  and  sober  class  of  persons  having  taken  the  place  of  men 
with  habits  and  characters  the  very  reverse. 

If  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  improvements  here  noticed  in  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  our  turnpike-roads,  the  above  results 
had  ][>een  anticipated,  the  prediction  would  have  been  thought  wild  and 
chimerical ;  but,  witnessing  as  we  do  those  results,  we  are  now  so  far 
firom  considering  them  as  the  limit  of  our  onward  progress,  that  we  rea- 
sonably look  for  a  series  of  further  improvements  in  locomotion,  of  which 
railways  and  steam-carriages  may  be  only  among  the  first  steps,  and 
which  will  do  more  for  us  and  our  descendants  than  turnpike-roads  and 
railways  have  done  for  our  immediate  predecessors  and  ouTBclves  in  faci- 
litating intercourse  between  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  opening 
distant  markets,  in  economising  the  cost  of  transport,  and  in  equalising 
the  prices  of  produce  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  community. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  obtain  accurate  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
traffic  upon  roads  or  canals.  In  ordinary  cases  no  one  is  interested  in 
keeping  an  account  of  the  number  of  vehicles  or  of  passengers,  or  the 
quantity  of  goods  conveyed  upon  the  roads ;  and  as  the  property  in 
canals  belongs  to  individuals  or  to  private  associations,  it  is  judged  pru- 
dent to  conceal  such  facts,  lest  the  knowledge  of  them  should  encourage 
rivalry.  The  only  occasions  on  which  information  of  this  kind  is  col- 
lected and  made  public,  are,  when  the  promoters  of  some  new  under- 
taking are  desirous  of  making  out  a  case  in  favour  of  their  own  project, 
and  it  must  be  obrious  that  statements  thus  proffered  are  liable  to 
some  exaggeration,  and  must  be  received  with  caution.  In  the  way 
here  mentioned  much  information  has  been  given  in  evidence  before 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  examine  the  nume- 
rous railway  bills  brou^t  forward,  and  in  the  absence  of  more  extensive 
and  authentic  returns,  selections  from  the  information  thus  given  may  be 
interesting. 
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The  calculations  as  to  the  number  of  passengen  conveyed  by  b 
coaches  npon  the  different  lines  oF  rood  embraced  by  the  foregoing 
es^mateB,  were  for  the  moat  part  grounded  upon  infimnatjon  furnished 
by  the  Stamp  Office  in  London,  in  which  department  the  necessary  par- 
ticulars are  registered,  upon  the  isaue  of  the  license,  without  which  no 
penou  is  allowed  to  convey  passengers  for  hire  from  one  part  of  thia 
kmgdom  to  another.  In  order  to  obtain  some  approzimatioa  to  the  ex- 
tent of  travelling  by  soch  means  in  England,  a  cardal  calculation  baa 
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been  made  upon  the  whole  of  the  returns  so  made  to  the  Stamp  Office, 
and  the  licenses  for  which  coaches  were  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the 
year  ISS^'^  The  method  followed  in  making  the  calculation  has  been 
to  ascertain  the  performance  of  each  vehicle,  supposing  that  perform- 
ance to  have  been  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  the  permission  conveyed 
by  the  license,  reducing  the  power  so  given  to  a  number  equal  to  the 
number  of  miles  which  one  passenger  might  be  conveyed  in  the  course 
of  the  year ; — for  example  :  a  coach  is  licensed  to  convey  15  passengers 
daily  from  London  to  Birmingham,  a  distance  of  112  miles.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  possible  performance  of  this  carriage,  during  the  year, 
if  the  number  of  miles  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  journeys,  and 
that  product  multiplied  again  by  the  number  of  passengers,  we  shall 
obtain,  as  an  element,  a  number  equal  to  the  number  of  miles  along 
which  one  person  might  have  been  conveyed:  viz.  112  X  365  X  15  = 
613,200.  In  this  case  the  number  of  miles  travelled  is  40,880,  along 
which  distance  15  persons  might  have  been  carried  during  the  year ; 
but,  for  the  simplification  of  the  calculation,  the  further  calculation  is 
made,  which  shows  that  amount  of  travelling  to  be  equal  to  the  convey- 
ance of  one  person  through  the  distance  of  613,200  miles.  Upon  making 
this  calculation  for  the  whole  number  of  stage-coaches  that  possessed 
licenses  at  the  end  of  the  year  1834,  it  appears  that  the  means  of  con- 
veyance thus  provided  for  travelling  were  equivalent  to  the  conveyance 
during  the  year  of  one  person,  for  the  distance  of  597,159,420  miles, 
or  more  than  six  times  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  the  sun. 
Observation  has  shown  that  the  degree  in  which  the  public  avail  them- 
selves of  the  accommodation  thus  provided  is  in  the  proportion  of  9  to 
15,  or  3-5ths  of  its  utmost  extent  Following  this  proportion,  the  sum 
of  all  the  travelling  by  stage-coaches  in  Great  Britain  may  be  repre- 
sented by  358,295,652  miles ;  if  we  exclude  from  the  calculation  all 
very  young  children,  as  well  as  persons  who  fironi  their  great  age  and 
bocUly  infirmities  are  unable  to  travel,  there  will  probably  remain  in 
England  10,000,000  of  persons  by  whom  that  amount  of  travelling 
might  be  accomplished  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population  are  not  placed  in  circumstances  that  require  them 
to  travel,  and  if  even  it  were  otherwise,  that  they  would  not  avail  them- 
selves of  a  mode  of  conveyance  so  comparatively  costly  as  a  stage-coach. 
We  shall  probably  go  to  the  utmost  extent  in  assuming  that  not  more 
than  l-5th,  or  two  millions  of  persons,  travel  in  that  manner,  and  it 
places  in  a  strong  point  of  view  the  activity  which  pervades  this  country 
when  we  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  each  of  those  persons  must 
on  the  average  have  travelled  on  land  by  some  public  conveyance  180 
nules  in  the  course  of  the  year  1834.     This  calculation  was  exclusive  of 

*  The  progreesiTe  opening  of  railways  since  1834  would  interfere  materially  with  the 
ooireetneu  of  any  oalcuktion  based  upon  the  Stamp  Office  returns  of  later  years. 
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all  travelling  in  post-chaises,  in  private  carriages,  and  by  steam-vessels, 
the  amount  of  which  there  are  not  any  means  for  estimating. 

It  afibrds  a  good  measure  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  Metro- 
polis to  the  remainder  of  the  country,  that  of  the  above  number  of 
597,159,420,  the  large  proportion  of  409,052,644  is  the  product  of 
^  stage-coaches  which  are  licensed  to  run  from  London  to  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  licenses,  which  have  formed  the  groundwork  of 
the  calculations,  include  all  public  conveyances  proceeding  between  one 
part  of  England  and  another  fMu*t  of  England,  as  well  as  those  convey- 
ances which  travel  between  England  and  Scotland,  but  not  such  as  begin 
and  end  their  journeys  in  Scotland ;  and  the  travelling  in  Ireland  is 
wholly  excluded. 

Tliere  were  in  1837,  54  four-horse,  and  49  pair-horse  mail-coaches  in 
England.  The  greatest  speed  attained  by  any  of  these  was  lOj-  miles 
per  hour,  and  the  slowest  speed  of  any  6  miles,  the  average  of  the  whole 
being  8^  miles  per  hour.  There  were  besides  30  four-horse  mails  in 
Ireland,  and  10  in  Scotland.  The  number  of  stage-coaches,  including 
miuls,  licensed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  at  the  beginning  of 
1837,  was  3026.  Of  this  number  about  one-half  (1507)  began  or 
ended  their  journeys  in  London. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 


CANALS. 


Beginniiig  of  Cansl-mmking  in  England— Utilitj  of  the  l>uke  of  Bridgewater's  Canals- 
Length  of  Navigable  Riven  and  Canals  in  England— Inland  NavigatioQ  in  Ireland— 
Neglect  of  Natural  Facilities  in  that  Countrj— InqinoTemeBt  of  the  Bbaanon- Traffic 
on  Grand  and  Royal  Canals  and  River  Barrow — Ulster  Canal — Caledonian  Canal — 
Crinan  Canal— Canals  begun  and  anished  sinee  1801— Canals  of  France— Of  America. 

The  greatest  era  of  canal-coiistractmg  in  England  was  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century.  Some  eArts  were  made  at  earlier  periods  for 
tlie  introductioo  of  ttis  kind  of  inland  narigation,  but  were  without 
tuccess ;  and  we  ibay  fairly  date  the  origin  of  English  canals  from  the 
Act  of  1755,  under  the  authority  of  which  a  canal  about  11  miles  in 
length  was  executed,  which  commences  in  the  river  Mersey,  at  the  mouth 
of  Sankey-brook,  alongside  which  it  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  to 
Gerrard's  Bridge  and  St.  Helen's. 

In  1759,  before  the  Sankey -brook  Canal  was  finished,  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  obtained  his  first  Act  of  Parliament,  empowering  him  to 
construct  those  stupendous  works  which,  from  the  boldness  of  their  de- 
sign and  the  masterly  manner  of  their  execution,  have  justly  obtained  for 
himself,  and  for  James  Brindley,  the  extraordinary  self-taught  genius 
by  whom  they  were  planned  and  executed,  a  renown  of  the  highest 
order.  These  works,  carried  forward  in  defiance  of  natural  difficulties, 
which  were  at  that  time  deemed  insurmountable,  opened  a  new  era  in 
the  annals  of  inland  navigation,  and  though  they  may  since  have  been 
equalled,  have  never  been  surpassed. 

The  great  public  utility  of  these  canals  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
and  the  immense  revenues  which  they  have  continued  to  produce  to  their 
proprietors,  have  acted  as  powerful  incentives  to  the  undertaking  of 
similar  works.  The  navigable  canals  used  for  the  transport  of  goods 
and  produce  in  England  alone  are  estimated  now  to  exceed  2200  miles 
in  length,  while  the  navigable  rivers  exceed  1800  miles,  making  together 
more  than  4000  miles  of  inland  navigation,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
has  been  created  or  rendered  avdiable  during  the  last  eighty  years. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  State  of  the  Poor  m  Ireland,  which  sat  in  1830,  it  was  with  truth 
remarked,  that  ^^  the  efiect  of  opening  lines  of  inland  navigation,  when 
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formed  upon  proper  scientific  principles,  and  executed  with  due  economy, 
has  been,  on  the  concurrence  of  all  testimony,  the  extension  of  improved 
agriculture,  the  equalisation  of  prices  of  fud  and  provisions  in  different 
districts,  the  diminishing  the  danger  of  scarcity  in  both  cS  these  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  advancing  the  general  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  by  the  creation  of  a  new,  vigorous,  and  continued  d^aand 
for  labour.'* 

Most  of  the  works  of  this  kind  that  have  been  executed  have  produced 
to  the  adventurers  an  adequatafetuni  for  the  capital  expend^  This 
in  itself  may  be  considered  a  sufficient  test  of  tfieir  utility ;  but  even 
where  the  proprietors  have  not  reaped  a  fair  advantage  for  their  outlay, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that,  as  regards  the  country  at  large,  the 
money  has  been  ill  bestowed.  On  this  head,  the  remarks  of  the  late 
Mr.  Nimmo,  upon  the  effects  of  the  canals  cut  in  Ireland,  will  be  found, 
with  some  modifications,  to  be  generally  applicable.  He  observes,  ^^  the 
inland  navigations  of  Ireland  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  undertaken, 
not  to  facilitate  any  existing  trade,  but  chiefly  to  promote  agriculture  in 
the  fertile  districts  of  the  interior,  to  create  a  trade  where  none  had 
previously  existed,  and  to  furnish  employment  for  the  poor.  The  suooess 
in  this  way  has  been  wonderful,  and  though  the  adventurers  have  not  yet 
been  repaid,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  the  benefit  to  the  public  and 
landed  property  of  the  kingdom  has  been  great  and  manifest.  The 
nation  has  been  saved  the  payment  of  a  bounty  of  100,000/.  per  annum 
for  bringing  com  to  Dublin,  for  in  place  of  this  being  the  case  that  dtf 
has  now  become  one  of  the  first  corn-ports  of  Europe  ;  and  Irelaod  in 
genera],  which  half  a  century  ago  imported  corn  to  the  value  of  half  a 
million  annually,  has  now  a  surplus  produce  in  that  article  to  the  value 
of  4,000,000/.  per  annum,  while  the  whole  expenditure,  whether  in  public 
or  in  private  works  of  navigation,  even  including  the  interest  paid  on 
loans,  hardly  amounted  to  3,000,000/." 

The  advantages  thus  strikingly  brou^t  forward  by  Mr.  Nimmo  have 
resulted  from  means  of  internal  intercourse,  which,  when  contrasted  with 
those  accomplished  in  England,  must  appear  insignificant.  The  whole 
extent  of  navigable  canals  at  this  moment  available  in  Ireland  does  not 
exceed  300  miles,  and,  including  navigable  rivers,  the  entire  water-oom- 
mimication  is  not  much  beyond  500  miles  for  the  whole  island.  What 
the  condition  of  that  fertile  country  might  become  if  its  means  of  commu- 
nication were  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  the  midland  and 
southern  counties  of  England,  is  a  question  of  the  hi^est  interest  to 
every  one  who  has  at  heart  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancemoit  of 
the  Irish  people,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
United  Eangdom. 

It  is  not  the  least  singular  part  of  the  case,  that,  while  so  much  hoB 
been  done  in  England  to  supply  a  natural  deficiency  of  waler-comnnmi- 
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cation,  the  existing  facilities  for  executing  such  works  in  Ireland  have, 
on  the  contrary,  been  of  the  most  encouraging  description.  The  neglect 
which  these  facilities  have  met  with  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  upon  the 
generally  operating  principle,  that  where  nature  has  done  much,  there 
human  ingenuity  is  less  called  forth.  The  neglect  of  the  people  to  take 
advantage  of  the  boons  of  nature  has  for  the  most  part  been  such  as  to 
render  them  of  none  effect.  The  Shannon,  the  most  majestic  river  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  which,  with  its  lakes  and  lateral  branches,  receives 
the  dnunage  of  a  considerable  portion  <>f  Ireland,  and  appears  formed 
by  nature  to  act  as  the  great  artery  of  the  island,  for  fadlitating  its 
agricultural  and  commercial  operations,  by  marking  out  a  line  for  the 
expeditious  and  cheap  conveyance  of  produce  and  merchandise,  required 
only  a  little  assistance  from  art  to  bring  all  its  usefulness  to  bear  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  ;  yet  this  little  was  long  withheld,  and  the 
grand  designs  of  nature  fhistrated  through  the  apathy,  or  something 
even  less  excusable,  of  the  people  or  government,  so  that  this  river  was 
not  inaptly  compared  to  a  sealed  book.  This  noble  stream  flows  during  its 
course  230  miles  through  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  may  be  said  to 
offer  the  blessings  of  commerce  and  its  civilizing  results  to  10  out  of  32 
of  the  counties  into  which  Ireland  is  divided. 

The  great  capabilities  of  the  river  Shannon  have  been  long  acknow- 
ledged. At  the  Summer  Assizes  of  1794,  the  High  Sheri&  and  Grand 
Juries  of  the  counties  of  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  Galway,  Clare, 
Limerick,  King's  County,  and  Tipperary,  resolved  that  "  the  com- 
pleting of  the  navigation  of  the  river  Sliannon,  and  the  great  rivers 
adjoining  thereto,  from  Lough  Allen  to  Limerick,  will  tend  effectually 
to  improve  and  open  the  home  and  foreign  markets  to  the  produce  of 
more  than  2,000,000  of  acres  of  land  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
that  the  execution  of  this  great  navigation  will  effectually  advance  the 
commerce,  manufactiu*es,  agriculture,  and  population  of  this  kingdom, 
and  the  consequent  strength  of  the  empire  at  large." 

Through  an  unaccountable  want  of  enterprise  and  even  common 
worldly  forethought  on  tlie  part  of  those  landholders  whose  properties 
would  have  been  improved  by  following  up  the  recommendation  embodied 
in  the  foregoing  resolution,  nothing  effectual  to  that  end  was  done  during 
the  forty  years  that  followed  this  declaration.  In  the  three  years  from 
1818  to  1820  Parliament  indeed  voted  21,000/.  for  making  or  repairing 
works  on  the  Shannon,  but  these  grants  appear  to  have  been  expended 
with  but  little  judgment. 

In  a  Report  addressed  to  the  Government  so  recently  as  the  30th  of 
April,  1833,  by  Colonel  Burgoyne,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  the  neglect  here  mentioned  is  thus 
noticed:  ''It  is  indeed  surprising  to  find  so  noble  a  river,  running 
through  so  fine  a  country,  in  such  a  state  of  neglect     The  soil  on  its 
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bankd :  is  of  the  most  fertile  nature ;  iron,  marble,  slate,  and  various 
other  productions  of  superior  quality  are  also  to  be  found  in  abundance. 
Thou^  great  capabilities  exist  for  easy  intercourse,  a  perfect  stagnation 
unhappily  prevails ;  and,  where  forests  of  masts,  and  the  bustling  activity 
of  commerce  should  be  witnessed,  the  scene  is  desolate  and  only 
varied  occasionally  by  the  passage  of  some  straggling  boat,  which  with 
difficulty,  an^  perhaps  with  only  half  a  cargo,  is  striving  to  make  its 
way  to  one  df  the  Dublin  canals.  There  is^  perhaps,  no  part  of  the 
British  don^nions  where  such  an  opening  is  presented  for  prospective 
advantages/^ 

From  a  very  remote  period,  almost  the  only  use  made  of  this  river, 
through  a  great  part  of  its  course,  was  to  convert  it  into  a  fish-pond  ; 
its  channel  was  artificially jobstructed,  and  rapids  were  created  in  order 
to  provide  '*  eel  and  salmon  weirs,  which  were  established  at  pleasure, 
under  authority  of  the  proprietors  of  the  banks,  and  presented  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  navigation." 

At  length  the  improvement  of  this  river  was  taken  seriously  in  hand 
by  Grovemment.  Accurate  surveys  of  the  whole  of  its  line  were  made 
by  competent  engineers,  whose  reports  were  laid  before  Parliament: 
plans  were  formed  for  rendering  the  stream  navigable  throughout  its 
course,  from  Lough  Allen  in  the  county  of  Leitrim  to  its  mouth ;  and 
an  Act  was  passed  on  the  9tli  of  September,  1835  (5  &  6  Wm.  IV., 
c.  67),  authorizing  the  completion  of  the  necessary  works  under 
Commissioners  nominated  by  the  Treasiu-y,  with  power  to  remove 
obstructions  and  to  annul  any  private  rights  that  might  exist  unfavour- 
able to  the  object,  making  compensation  for  the  same.  The  expense 
of  these  works  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  wholly  defrayed  out  of  the 
public  revenue ;  one-half  of  the  sum,  whatever  it  might  be,  to  be  made 
a  firee  grant,  and  the  other  half  to  be  repaid  by  twelve  half-yearly 
instalments,  out  of  the  surplus  tolls ;  and  in  the  event  of  these  being 
insufficient,  power  was  given  to  the  Commissioners  to  raise  the  defi- 
ciency by  a  local  rate  or  assessment  ujwn  the  adjoining  counties  and 
districts,  in  proportions  and  according  to  the  particular  extent  of  the 
benefits  which  each  may  be  supposed  to  have  derived  from  the  improve- 
ments. 

The  money  expended  by  the  Government  Commissioners  in  the  execution 
of  their  task  amounted,  at  the  end  of  1849,  to  upwards  of  500,000/.,  by 
means  of  which  various  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  navigation 
below  Limerick,  and  the  river  has  been  thrown  uninterruptedly  open 
between  that  city  and  Lough  Allen,  a  distance  of  143  miles  in  a  direct 
course  ;  so  that  this  noble  river  has  been  made  available  for  steam^boats 
and  other  vessels  of  considerable  burtlien  from  its  mouth  to  Lough  Allen, 
opening  a  continuous  navigation  of  more  than  190  miles,  and  providing 
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an  excellent  water-communica4ion  between  Limerick  and  Dublin,  and 
the  manufacturing  towns  in  the  north  of  England. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  mode  adopted  for  obtainii^  repayment 
of  half  the  cost  of  the  works  be  the  most  judicious  that  could  haye  been 
found.  It  certainly  appears  equitable  that  those  who  will  in  a  peculiar 
manner  benefit  by  the  improvements  should  repay  at  least  a  part  of  the 
cost ;  and  if  the  proprietors  of  estates  thus  circumstanced  had  been 
called  upon  to  contribute  towards  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  debt 
incurred  to  the  public,  they  could  have  had  no  just  cause  of  complaint, 
since  they  would  have  found  themselves  benefited  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  could  be  counterbalanced  by  the  charge.  But  it  is  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  that  the  high  roads  of  commerce,  and  especially 
where  a  traffic  has  to  be  created,  should  not  be  encumbered  with  heavy 
tolls.  By  burthening  the  navigation  at  the  very  commencement,  when 
encouragement  is  most  needed,  with  so  heavy  a  sum  annually  as  one- 
twelfth  part  of  the  whole  expenditure,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
rate  of  toll  must  be  fixed  so  high  as  to  act  as  a  considerable  discourage- 
ment. It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  would  not  be  more  for  the 
advantage  of  the  landowners  themselves  in  the  counties  through  which 
the  navigation  is  carried,  at  once  to  charge  themselves  with  the  gradual 
redemption  of  the  debt,  rather  than  attempt  to  throw  the  burthen 
upon  the  public  at  large.  The  course  proposed  may  place  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  that  free  intercourse  by  which  new  markets  might  be 
opened  for  their  products,  and  the  resources  of  the  soil  might  be 
rendered  capable  of  a  full  development,  through  the  ample  supply  of 
manures  essential  to  the  perfection  of  agricultural  labours,  and  which, 
although  Ijring  comparatively  at  their  doors,  had  previously  been  un- 
attainable through  the  absence  of  a  ready  and  especially  a  cheap  mode 
of  conveyance. 

There  are  considerations  connected  with  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  the  population  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  are  placed, 
which  seem  to  give  additional  cogency  to  the  reasons  here  urged  in 
favour  of  cheapening  the  means  of  transpcnrt.  What  is  principally 
wanted  towards  ameliorating  the  physical  condition  of  the  working 
classed  of  Ireland,  is  a  steady  market  for  their  labour.  It  was  the  want 
of  certain  employment  which,  until  the  establishment  of  a  poor  law,  drove 
them  of  necessity  into  the  system  of  hiring,  each  one  for  himself,  one  or 
two  acres  or  even  a  few  roods  of  ground,  at  an  exorbitant  rent,  as  the 
only  resource  left  against  absolute  starvation.  Let  the  value  of  £EU*ms 
be  improved  by  the  means  above  stated,  and  there  can  exist  no  reason 
why  their  proprietors  should  not  retain  the  occupation  of  the  land,  and 
give  continuous  employment  to  an  adequate  number  of  labourers.  The 
improvement  of  internal  navigation,  the  opening  of  roads,  and  the  con- 
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struction  of  bridges^  during  their  progress,  give  employment  to  great 
numbers  of  labourers,  wbo,  in  proportion  as  these  works  are  completed, 
by  that  very  means  find  a  demand  for  their  labour  created  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  avert  some  of  the  di£Bculties  that  have  been  found  to  accompany 
the  early  stages  of  a  poor  law. 

The  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  the  Condition  of  the  Poorer 
Classes  in  Ireland,  proposed,  in  their  Third  Report,  the  appointment  of  a 
Board  of  Improvement,  whidti  should  have  power  '^  to  enforce  improve- 
ments in  property  at  the  expense  of  the  property  improved,"  upon  the 
same  principle  as  that  adopted  in  the  laws  which  form  the  constitution 
of  the  Bedford  Level  Corporation  in  England :  that  draining  and  fencing, 
wherever  necessary,  should  be  enforced  by  law  under  the  directions  of 
Local  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  in  every  district,  and  who  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Improvement :  that  the  funds  re- 
quired for  carrying  on  such  works,  and  for  the  making  of  roads  and 
bridges,  might  be  advanced  by  the  issue  of  Government  Exchequer  Bills, 
the  interest  and  redemption  of  which  should  be  provided  for  by  means 
of  rates  made  upon  the  property  in  each  district :  and  that  in  order  to 
instruct  the  cultivators  in  the  best  methods  of  managing  their  land, 
model  £BU*m8  should  be  established  in  every  district,  and  each  farm  be 
placed^imder  the  direction  of  a  person  competent  to  g^ve  instructions,  and 
practically  to  exhibit  their  value,  by  introducing  the  most  approved  course 
of  cropping  upon  the  farm  under  his  care. 

Superadded  to  these  preparations,  the  Commissioners  strongly  recom- 
mended an  extensive  system  of  emigration,  "  not  by  any  means  as  the 
main  relief  for  the  evils  of  Ireland,  but  as  an  auxiliary  essential  to  a 
commencing  course  of  amelioration." 

Having  brought  these  preparations  into  operation,  the  Commissioners 
are  of  opinion  '^  that  provision  should  be  made  by  law  towards  the  relief 
of  the  aged  and  infirm,  orphans,  helpless  widows  with  young  children, 
and  destitute  persons  in  general." 

Two  methods  are  pointed  out  in  the  Report  whereby  the  funds  for  this 
purpose  may  be  provided.  One  of  these— to  the  adoption  of  which  the 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  were  inclined — suggests  that  those  funds 
'^  E^ould  be  provided  in  part  by  the  public  through  a  national  rate,  and 
in  part  by  private  associations,  which,  aided  by  the  public,  should  be 
authorized  to  establish  mendicity  houses  and  alms-houses,  and  to  admi- 
nister relief  to  the  poor  at  their  own  dwellings,  subject,  however,  to  the 
superintendence  and  control  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners."  The 
second  method  pointed  out  is,  that  "  the  whole  of  the  fiinds  should  be 
provided  by  the  pubhc,  one  portion  by  a  national  rate,  and  another  by 
a  local  rate,  and  should  be  administered,  as  in  England,  by  the  Board 
of  Guardians  of  each  district." 

Allusion  baa  already  been  made  (p.  61)  to  the  difierent  proportions 
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in  which  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland  are  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  calculated  that  by  draining  and  reclaim- 
ing bogs,  about  five  millions  of  acres  may  be  additionally  brought  into 
cultivation  in  Ireland,  when  the  quantity  of  cultivated  land  would  amount 
to  1 9,600,000  acres.  If  the  proportionate  number  of  labourers  employed 
upon  this  quantity  of  land  were  assimilated  to  the  number  employed  in 
England,  it  would  give  occupation  to  about  605,000  labourers,  being 
very  few  beyond  one-half  the  number  of  male  agricultural  labourers  of 
Ireland,  as  ascertained  at  the  census  of  1841. 

The  course  here  proposed  could  not  be  otherwise  than  gradually 
adopted,  and  we  may  hope  that  in  the  same  degree  the  Irish  people  may 
be  brought  to  exhibit  other  evidences  of  their  improved  condition — that 
they  may  avail  themselves  of  the  great  natural  facilities  which  their 
country  offers  for  extended  commercial  intercourse,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  manufactures.  '^  It  has  been  questioned,*'  say  the  Commis- 
sioners, from  whose  Report  so  many  quotations  have  already  been  made, 
"  whether  Ireland  possesses  sufficient  coals  within  herself  for  manufac- 
tures ;  but  coals  are  now  carried  to  Ireland  so  rapidly  and  at  so  little 
cost  from  the  English  collieries,  that  manufactures  cannot  now  be  pre- 
vented from  spreading  in  Ireland  by  want  of  fuel.  What  they  are 
prevented  by  is  want  of  order,  of  peace,  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
that  security  of  property  which  never  can  exist  until  the  general  habits 
and  condition  of  the  people  are  thoroughly  improved." 

Various  sums  have  from  time  to  time  since  the  Union  been  granted 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  promotion  of  public  works,  with  the 
view  of  providing  employment  for  the  people  in  Ireland ;  but  although 
these  grants  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  a  large  sum,  their  application 
has  been  productive  only  of  partial  and  temporary  good. 

That  the  sums  so  expended  by  the  country  at  large  for  the  improve- 
ment of  internal  communications  in  Ireland  have  not  been  unproductive, 
may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  following  statement  of  traffic  upon  the 
Grand  and  Royal  Canals  and  the  Barrow  Navigation,  on  the  average 
of  the  three  years  1821  to  1823,  when  compared  with  the  average  of 
the  three  years  from  1831  to  1833 : — 

Avenge  of  Traffic   Ayenge  of  Traffic 

1821  to  1823.  1831  to  1833. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Grand  Canal 140,236  227,169 

Royal  Canal 88,190  141,973 

Eiver  Barrow,  down      .     .  23,770  35,487 

»            up           .     .  19,478  30,558 

Tons     .     .    271,674  435,187 

Showing  an  increase  of  traffic  in  ten  years  amounting  to  60  per  cent.* 

*  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  increase  in  the  traffic  since  1833. 
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The  Grand  and  Royal  Canals  of  Ireland  were  constructed  upon  a 
scale  of  magnitude  far  greater  than  was  necessary,  and  consequently 
at  a  much  more  considerable  cost  than  would  have  sufficed  for  the 
attainment  of  the  objects  in  view ;  still  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  as  a 
money  speculaFion  they  might  be  brought  to  pay  the  proprietors,  when, 
as  we  may  hope,  the  resources  of  the 'country  shall  be  further  developed 
than  they  are  at  present.  From  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  to 
the  year  1846  Parliamentary  grants  were  made  in  favour  of  public 
works  in  Ireland,  amounting  to  more  than  2,000,000/.,  and  expended 
chiefly  upon  undertakings  connected  with  this  branch  of  our  inquiry. 

It  appears  that  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  inland  navigation 
to  the  country  is  far  from  being  generally  felt  in  Ireland.  So  long  ago 
as  the  year  1824,  a  canal  was  projected,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  ob- 
tained, at  the  instance  of  some  influential  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  north  of  Ireland,  authorizing  the  formation  of  an 
incorporate  company  for  the  construction  of  the  necessary  works  to  con- 
nect Lough  Erne  with  Lough  Neagh,  and  thus  by  a  cutting,  forty-six 
English  miles  in  length,  to  render  available  a  continuous  navigation  of 
130  miles.  The  navigation  as  proposed  would  intersect  Ireland  from  east 
to  west,  passing  through  populous  and  fertile  agricultural  districts,  where 
theretofore  the  only  practicable  method  of  conveying  the  produce  of  the 
soil  to  market,  or  to  the  ports  of  shipment,  was  the  tedious  and  expen- 
sive one  of  carriage  on  the  backs  of  horses.  The  whole  cost  of  the 
undertaking  was  under  200,000/.,  of  which  sum  Government  con- 
sented to  advance  three-fifths,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest ;  yet  it  has  only 
been  after  years  of  anxious  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  promoters,  that 
subscribers  could  be  found  willing  to  advance  the  remaining  two-fifths. 
This  work,  under  the  name  of  "'  The  Ulster  Canal,"  has  been  com- 
pleted according  to  the  plans  of  the  late  Mr.  Telford,  and  promises  to 
produce  great  advantages  to  the  counties  of  Fermanagh,  Tyrone, 
Donegal,  Leitrim,  and  Cavan.  It  was  partially  opened  for  use  in 
November,  1837,  and  completed  a  few  years  thereafter.*  During  its 
progress  this  work  proved  a  great  blessing  to  the  district  through  which 
it  passes ;  it  gave  constant  employment  at  fair  wages  to  a  great  number 
of  labourers,  and  was  the  means  of  reclaiming  many  among  them  from 
those  habits  of  reckless  indifference  and  that  passion  for  ardent  spirits 
which  are  so  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  the  working  classes  in  Ireland. 
With  the  power  of  saving  out  of  their  wages,  the  habit  has  arisen.  The 
whiskey-shop  has  been  abandoned,  and  several  among  those  who  were 

*  The  Ulster  Canal  has  now  been  for  some  time  opened  for  traffic,  and  promises  to  be  of 
great  and  increasing  benefit  to  the  district  through  which  it  passes,  by  affording  an  outlet 
for  agricaltnral  produce.  It  was  of  great  use  in  1847  in  conveying  food  in  the  contrary 
direction  from  the  ports  to  the  interior  of  the  country.  It  has  not  hitherto  yielded  any 
rerenue  to  the  shareholders. 
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first  employed  Idd  by  soflBcient  money  to  enable  them  to  emigrate  to 
tbe  United  States  and  to  Canada,  where  they  have  constituted  them- 
selves proprietors,  and  have  before  them  tbe  certainty  of  future  comfort 
and  independence. 

Very  early  in  the  present  century  the  Caledonian  Canal  was  projected 
and  commeiK»d.  This  truly  magnificent  work  consists  of  a  series  of 
oaoals  and  navigable  lochs,  extending  firom  Corpach  Basin,  in  the  tide- 
way of  Loch  £il,  at  the  north  end  of  Linnhe  Loch,  near  Fort  William, 
to  the  Moray  Firth,  on  the  west  side  of  Inverness.  The  total  length  of 
this  navigation  is  60(  miles,  of  which  23  miles  are  artificial  cutting, 
and  the  remaining  37  miles  are  natural  lochs  or  lakes  which  have  been 
rendered  navigable.  This  canal  being  projected  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
fiusilitate  the  trade  between  the  Baltic,  tbe  western  ports  of  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  is  15  feet  deep  throughout ;  its  surface  breadth  is  120  feet, 
and  its  breadth  at  bottom,  50  feet  Its  summit  level  is  91  feet  above 
the  sea  at  low  water ;  it  has  28  locks,  which  are  each  172  feet  long. 
Eight  of  these  locks,  situated  at  the  eastern  side  of  this  navigation,  to 
which  the  name  of  Neptune's  Staircase  has  been  given,  are  considered 
to  be  works  of  the  very  first  order,  and  attest  the  skill  of  the  engineer, 
the  late  Mr.  Telford.  The  cost  of  this  canal,  according  to  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  for  superintending  its  execution,  has  been 
1,149,613/. :  it  was  opened  for  traffic  in  October,  1822,  but  has  hitherto 
been  little  used,  and  as  a  speculation  'may  be  considered  unprofitable ; 
the  tolls  received  when  set  against  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  canal, 
leaving  a  deficiency  exclusive  of  any  charge  for  ^terest  on  the  capital 
expended.  This  result  has  been  in  part  attributed  to  the  discriminating 
duties  upon  European  timber  in  favour  of  our  North  American  colonies, 
which  materially  interfered  with  the  branch  of  trade  upon  which  reli- 
ance was  chiefly  placed  for  producing  an  adequate  return  for  the  capital 
esxfejided. 

It  appears  from  the  Bep(ni;s  made  by  the  Commissioners  to  whom  the 
management  of  this  canal  is  intrusted,  that  the  traffic  upon  it  was  pro- 
gressively increasing.  In  the  winter  of  1836-37,  several  Baltic  trading 
vessels  passed  through,  and  the  further  employment  of  steam-vessels 
q>ened  a  considerable  traffic  in  sheep  and  black  cattle  between  the  High- 
lands and  Glasgow.  This  last-mentioned  object  is  greatly  fadlitated 
by  the  Crinan  Ship  Canal,  a  cutting  9^  miles  in  length,  and  12  to  15 
jEset  deep,  across  an  isthmus  in  Argyleshire,  lying  between  Loch  Crinan 
and  Lodi  Gilp.  The  summit  level  of  this  canal  is  58  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  attained  by  means  of  15  locks.  The  distance 
which  by  this  short  cutting  is  saved  between  the  termination  of  the 
CSaledonian  Canal  at  Fort  William  and  Glasgow  is  70  miles.  Besides 
the  cattle  trade  already  mentioned,  the  number  of  passengers  by  steam- 
boats is  considerable,  and  constantly  increasing,  having  been  11,344 
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in  1835,  and  17,862  in  1836 :  this  canal  admits  vessels  of  160  tons 
burthen. 

There  passed  upon  the  Caledonian  Canal  in  the  year  between  1st 
May,  1836,  and  30th  April,  1837— 

Yeflsels  firom  Ch«  West  to  the  EMt  Sea    ...  216 

„         „         £Mt  to  the  West  Sea   .     .     .  S49 

Passages  on  parts  of  the  canal ......  578  ^ 

„       made  by  steam-vessels   «     .     .     •     •  199 

1242 

The  tonnage  rates  upon  which  amounted  to  2,520/. 
The  canals  begun  and  completed  since  1800  within  the  United  King- 
dom are — 

MUM. 

Baybridee  Canal Sussex Length  3) 

Birmingham  and  Liverpool     •     .     .     .  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  and  Cheshire  •     •  39 

Bade  Haven  and  brancnes      ....  Cornwall  and  Devonshire 45 

Carlisle Cumberland    ..........  lU 

Croydon Kent  and  Surrey  .••.•....  9| 

Glastonbury Somersetshire I^ 

Grand  Surrey      ........  Surrey 4 

Grand  Union Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire     .     •  45 

Leeds  and  Liverpool  (branches)  .     .     .  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 7 

Leven Yorkshire 3 

Liskeard  and  Looe Cornwall . 

Maccleefield Cheshire 

Newport  Pagnell Buckinghamshire 

North  Walsham  and  Dilham  ....  Norfolk 7^ 

North  Wilts Wiltshire 8 

Portaasouth  and  Arundel,  and  branches  Sussex  and  Hampshire  .......  16 

Regent's Middlesex 81 

Rochdale Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 3l| 

Royal  Military Kent  and  Sussex 30 

Sankey-brook  (extension) Lancashire 31 

Sheffield Yorkshire 4 

Tavistock Devonshire 6 

Thaaaes  and  Medway Kent •  7} 

Wey  and  Aran Surrey  and  Sussex 18 

WiUs  and  Berks Wiltshire  and  Berkshire 52 

Caledonian Inverness-shire 60| 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Union    .     .     .  Stiilingshire,    Linlithgowshire,    and   Edin- 

buighshire  • 30 

Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Ardrossan      .     .  Avr,  Renfrew,  and  Lanarkshire    ....  11 

Glenkenns Kirkcudbrightshire 25} 

Ulster. Fermanagh,  &c .46 

Tot^    .     .     .    98^ 

A  statement  was  some  years  sinoe  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons  containing  an  account  of  the  tonnage  received  upon  gooda 
— principally  salt — conveyed  upon  the  river  Weaver,  which  was  ren- 
dered navigable  at  an  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Tolls  of 
this  kind  are  usually  received  by  private  associations,  and  it  is  tiiere- 
fore  difficult  to  obtain  any  statements  of  their  amount,  which,  as  the 
rates  are  seldom  varied,  would  afford  a  good  test  of  the  progress  of  the 
traffic  carried  on.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  that  the 
quantity  of  goods  conveyed  upon  the  Weaver  amounted  in  1836-7  to 
nearly  double  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century: — 
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15,407 
1G,490 
U,809 


I8I5-1G 

1816—17 
1817-18 
1818—19 


sg,09i 


The  whole  extent  of  the  canals  exietjng  in  France  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  was  very  little  beyond  500  English  miles.  Eleven  lines, 
some  of  which  were  indeed  projected  and  even  begun  before  the  French 
Revolution,  have  since  been  completed,  or  are  now  oo  the  point  of  being 
80.  These  canals,  eleven  in  number,  are  together  1250  English  miles 
long,  and  have  cost  the  French  Government  more  than  ten  millions 
sterling.     The  eleven  canals  are — 

win. 
1.  RboDe  (Ad  Rhine  Canal  from  St  Jean  de  Lome  to  StrHborg    .     Length    303 

3.  Somme  „  „      St.  Limin  to  St.  Talery 91} 

5.  Ardenna  „  „      Donchcry  to  Neufcbtlel  *nd  Yoiuien  .     .      61 

4.  Bnrgundr              „           „      Boche  nu  Yonne  to  St.  Jean  de  Lome  .     .     141 
9.  Nant««andBrait  „  „      N  uitea  to  Brett 318 

6.  Ule  aod  Bance  „  „  Rennea  to  Dinau 90 

T.  BUret  „  „  PoDtlvy  to  Uennebon 34^ 

5.  Ailet  and  Bono  „  „  Aries  to  Boua 37J 

g.  Nivenuli  „  „  Aaiene  to  Deciie 103 

10.  Bsrrr  n  i>      BhlmU  to  Saaooini,  Toon,  and  Uontlofon     IBS 

11.  LdN  „  „      DegolD  to  Brian 134 

Tolal  ....    1349} 

Some  magnificent  works  of  this  kind  have  been  executed  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  in  1840  canals  were  in  actual  opera* 
tioD,  affording  4032  miles  of  artificial  inland  navigation,  distributed  in 
the  several  States  as  follows  : — 


UaMachnMtU 
Connecticut 
Bow  York   .     . 

Pennijlvaiila  . 
Dalatrare  .  . 
■land    .      . 


90-50 


103-50 
61-50 
985-34 
147-75 


North  Carolina 

South  Carolina. 
Georgia  .  • 
Alabiuna  .  . 
Louliiana  .  . 
IIUdoIi  .  .  . 
Indiana  .  .  . 
Ohio.      .      .      . 


13-50 


Harvtani 
Vii^ 
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Most  of  the  canals  constructed  on  the  continent  of  Europe  have  heen 
executed  at  the  expense  of  the  governments  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  situated.  In  England,  nearly  all  our  canals  owe  their  exist* 
ence  to  the  efforts  of  individuals  or  of  joint-stock  associations.  In  the 
United  States  of  America  they  have  been  made  by  associations  of  indi- 
viduals, and  by  the  legislatures  of  the  separate  States,  aided  occasionally 
by  subscriptions  on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  and  by  loans  ob- 
tained in  England. 

The  splendid  canal  which  connects  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  with 
Lake  Erie  surpasses  by  far  in  extent  any  similar  work  in  Europe,  and 
it  is  questioned  whether  any  integral  line  of  artificial  navigation  in  China 
is  of  equal  extent  It  measures  363  miles,  and  is  as  remarkable  for 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  completed,  as  for  its  extent.  The  difference 
in  level  to  be  overcome  was  688  feet,  and  required  84  locks.  The  work 
was  projected,  and  surveys  were  made,  by  order  of  the  legislature  of 
New  York  in  1808  ;  but  difficulties  of  various  kinds,  among  which  was 
the  war  with  England,  prevented  the  actual  beginning  of  the  work  until 
July,  1817  ;  it  was  completed  in  October,  1825,  at  an  expense  of  more 
than  ten  millions  of  dollars.  An  enlargement  of  this  canal  was  ordered 
by  the  State  Legislature  to  be  undertaken  in  1 835.  The  cost  of  this 
enlargement  was  estimated  at  more  than  23  millions  of  dollars.  More 
than  ten  millions  had  been  expended  in  1841.  Another  canal,  64  miles 
long,  was  finished  in  1823,  connecting  the  Erie  Canal  with  the  waters  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  cost  1,200,000  dollars.  The  utility  of  these  canals 
to  the  country  through  which  they  pass  may  be  estimated  from  the  amount 
of  the  tolls  collected,  which  in  the  18  years  from  1831  to  1848  was  as 
follows : — 


Yemn. 

Dollars.- 

Yean. 

Dollars. 

Yean. 

Dollan. 

1831 

1,194,610 

1837 

1,288,896 

1843 

1,982,623 

1832 

1,196,006 

1838 

1,518,299 

1844 

2,154,234 

1833 

1,422,605 

1839 

1,617,246 

1845 

2,067,061 

1834 

1,294,649 

1840 

1,6J7,334 

1846 

2,461,975 

1835 

1,492,811 

1841 

1,931,491 

1847 

3,333,347 

1836 

1,614,336 

1842 

1,664,904 

1848 

2,947,881 

The  Erie  Canal  is  the  property  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  has 
also  constructed  and  derives  a  revenue  from  six  other  canals,  the  aggre- 
gate length  of  which  is  220  miles  The  tolls  collected  on  the  seven 
canals  from  1843  to  1848  were : — 


Yean.  Dollars. 

1843  2,082,145 

1844  2,446,038 


Yean. 

Dollan. 

Yean. 

Dollan. 

1845 

2,646,117 

1847 

3,635,380 

1846 

2,756,120 

1848 

3,279,443 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  109  miles  long,  is  the  property  of 
an  incorporated  company :  its  cost  was  2,200,000  dollars,  and  its  prin- 
cipal use  is  the  conveyance  of  coals  from  the  Pennsylvanian  mines  on  the 
Lackawana  river  to  the  city  of  New  York.  An  extension  of  this  canal, 
36  miles  in  length,  has  been  completed  by  another  private  company. 
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The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  not  been  backward  in  promoting  similar 
improvementB.  In  a  report  made  by  the  Canal  Commissioners  to  the 
State  Legislature,  dated  Slst  December,  1835,  it  is  stated,  that  '^  up- 
wards of  600  miles  of  canals  and  slack-water  navigation  "  have  been 
completed  smce  1825,  in  addition  to  nearly  120  miles  of  railroads. 
The  success  which  has  attended  those  works  undertaken  by  the  State 
has  stimulated  private  adventurers  to  embark  in  eunilar  undertakings  ; 
so  that  at  the  time  the  Commissioners  made  their  report,  ^^  there  were 
completed,  or  in  course  of  construction,  about  400  miles  of  canal,  and 
580  miles  of  railroad  belonging  to  companies,  swelling  the  aggregate  to 
1000  miles  of  canal,  and  640  miles  of  railroad,  within  the  common- 
wealth." The  most  important  of  these  works  is  that  belonging  to  the 
State,  and  which  connects  Philadelphia  with  Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  394 
miles.  The  tolls  collected  on  the  State  canals  and  railroads  in  1835 
amounted  to  684,357  dollars.  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  scarcely  half 
a  century  ago  was  a  perfect  wilderness,  there  are  at  this  time  in  active 
and  profitable  operation  nearly  400  miles  of  artificial  navigation.  The 
Ohio  Canal,  which  connects  Lake  Erie  (and  consequently  the  city  of 
New  York)  with  the  Ohio  river,  is  324  miles  long,  and  was  completed 
in  October,  1832,  littie  more  than  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  com- 
mencement By  the  works  here  described  an  uninterrupted  line  of 
DBvigation  has  been  secured  from  the  Bay  of  Mew  York  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  afibrding  means  for  expediting  the  produce  of  the  various  States 
through  which  it  is  carried,  and  thus  doing  more  towards  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country  than  might  otherwise  have  been  efiected  in  the 
course  of  centuries. 

The  canals  that  have  been  thus  noticed  form  but  a  small  part  of  the 
artificial  inland  navigation  of  the  United  States,  as  appears  from  the  list 
already  given.  The  indiridual  works  are,  indeed,  too  numerous  to 
admit  of  their  description  here  ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
energy  with  which  these  public  improvements  are  taken  up  and  com- 
pleted by  the  American  citizens,  and  to  prove  the  judgment  with  which 
their  estimates  of  advantage  have  been  formed.  The  New  York  canals 
were  executed  with  the  capital  borrowed  on  credit  of  the  State :  already 
a  large  part  of  their  cost  has  been  realized  from  the  tolls,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  State  will  be  in  possession  of  an  unincumbered  and  splendid 
income  frx)m  this  source,  which  will  lighten  considerably  the  burthen  of 
taxation  to  the  community. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

STEAM    NAVIGAi-ION. 

First  Attempts  at  Steam  Navigation— Steam- Vessels  built,  1814  to  1849— Steam-Ve«els 
employed  in  British  Empire,  1849— Annual  Progress,  1814  to  1849— Changes  effected  by 
this  Invention — Its  Application  to  Commerce— Passage- Vessels  to  America — To  the 
West  Indies — To  India — Steam  Trading  Vessels  employed  in  Coasting  and  Foreign 
Trades — Steam-Vessels  belonging  to  various  Foreign  Countries. 

The  application  of  steam  power  to  the  purpose  of  propelling  veesels 
through  the  water,  although  proposed  one  hundred  years  ago  by  Jona- 
than Hulls,  and  attempted  in  France,  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  between  the  years  1781  and  1790, 
was  not  succesfully  accomplished  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  The  first  practical  application  of  this  important  improve- 
ment was  made  by  Fultun,  who,  putting  in  execution  the  instruction  he 
had  gained  from  Mr.  Miller  of  Dalswinton,  by  witnessing  his  experi- 
ments on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  established  a  steam-boat  in  1806 
or  1807  which  plied  successfully  on.  the  river  Hudson,  between  New 
York  and  Albany — ^a  distance  of  160  miles.  The  first  steam-boat  that 
was  worked  for  hire  in  this  kingdom  was  the  Comet,  a  small  vessel  of 
40  feet  keel  and  lOJ^  feet  beam,  with  an  engine  of  three-horse  power, 
whic^  plied  with  passengers  on  the  Clyde  in  1811 ;  two  years  later  the 
Elizabeth,  of  eight-horse  power,  and  the  Clyde,  of  fourteen-horse  power, 
were  placed  on  the  same  river.  Since  that  time  the  prc^ess  of  tiiis 
invention  has  been  rapid  to  a  degree  that  could  never  have  been  anti- 
cipated. 

From  a  return  made  by  the  Registrar-General  of  Shipping,  it  appears 
that  in  the  year  1849  there  were  employed  at  different  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  her  colonies,  1296  steam- vessels,  the  aggregate 
burden  of  which  was  177,310  tons,  viz. : — 

In  the  Ports  of  En^aad    .     . 

n  SootUad    «     . 

n  Ireland  .  • 
In  Guemaey,  Jersey,  &c.  .  . 
In  the  Colonies 


Vaoeli. 

Tons. 

865 

109,154 

166 

S9,206 

111 

26,369 

7 

955 

147 

17,6a6 

1,296  177,310 
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These  were  exclusive  of  vessels  beloDging  to  Government. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  steam-vessels  built  and  registered  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Colonies,  in  each  year  Irom  1814  to 
IWS  have  been  as  follows  : — 


5(*»  VtmU  B,Ui  and  S^U,^  »  the  VniUd  Ki<vkm  <md  tU  BritiA  (Mornk.. 

Ybmi. 
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.^..      \     S. 
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1 

ngdom. 

To»1, 

V-. 

T«.    iv- 

Ton.. 

V». 

T»M. 

Vtm. 

Tom. 

TOBI. 

V-. 

Ton.. 

1814 

5 

a85 

__ 

"7 

285 

, 

387 

^ 

672 

I81B 

'iei 

7 

635 

.. 

9 

786 

608 

10 

1,394 

leie 

ays 

270 

8 

568 

670 

1,2.18 

1817 
1818 

* 

1,134 

* 

ai6 

6 

421 

1,340 

3 
3 

1,633 
1,198 

9 

a!  538 

isia 

a 

175 

3 

167 

349 

isn 

3 

loa 

*iso 

'il6 

isai 

is 

1,463 

1,M5 

3,«» 

358 

33 

3,260 

IMS 

S3 

2.030 

36y 

27 

2.449 

185 

28 

2,634 

lau 

IT 

2,344 

3 

135 

l-i 

3.46B 

18M 

la 

1,667 

547 

1: 

3.a34 

2,234 

IBtS 

19 

3,600 

403 

"i 

39 

4,193 

18S8 

60 

B.yaO 

23 

a,7ia 

73 

8l«38 

4 

404 

76 

9,042 

18S7 

a,aG4 

9 

38 

a,3T6 

2 

30 

3.784 

1SS8 

a5 

1,SB7 

5 

asa 

3,03!! 

2,285 

1819 

13 

1,080 

a 

671 

16 

1J51 

16 

ie» 

10 

931 

s 

814 

IS 

1,74a 

'i 

'481 

)9 

2, '236 

1831 

34 

a,054 

7 

6115 

31 

1,SS7 

4,436 

I8S9 

19 

14 

1,908 

33 

a,e5i 

5 

1,239 

4,090 

183S 

» 

1.964 

33 

3,938 

a 

1,017 

36 

3,945 

lau 

36 

a.  453 

10 

1,675 

36 

5,ia8 

5,75fl 

IBSS 

«3 

«;844 

33 

4,<«a 

86 

10,934 

2 

3.17 

11,381 

IB96 

43 

5,934 

63 

S,75S 

6 

493 

6S 

9,700 

1S3T 

53 

6423 

■ia 

4,488 

"958 

t8 

11,669 

4- 

1838 

46 

slaSfi 

18 

3,963]  .. 

84 

9,549 

3 

288 

9,837 

1839 

43 

a,  885 

M 

"a86 

62 

slisu 

a 

383 

65 

G,522 

1840 

6,186 

16 

4',  no    .. 

10,296 

3 

10,7.^7 

1S41 

«S 

3,iAe 

0 

7,863       1 

"34a 

48 

li;363 

6 

i.oas 

64 

12.391 

18*S 

47 

10 

3,999       1 

M 

13,716 

9 

1,215 

67 

14,931 

1843 

39 

9.858 

«,271      .. 

46 

: 

6,739 

1844 

GA 

31550 

13 

2,456       S 

"ao7 

65 

6,113 

8 

817 

73 

6,930 

1845 

4a 

S,544 

23 

4,350  1   . . 

ir>,S94 

e 

1,056 

73 

1I.9S0 

1840 

59 

11,«31 

U 

3,399  1     4 

*7K 

77 

1,216 

88 

17.172 

1847 

78 

7:939 

n 

7.315  1     1 

326    103 

16,170 

12 

1,163 

115 

17,333 

1848 

so 

6,84.1 

9.3^1  1     3 

610    114 

14.334 

14 

1,142 

lis 

16,475 

1849 

43 

5,919 

34 

6,516 

' 

63 

68 

13,498 

12 

982 

80 

13,4gO 

lie  celerity  and  the  cert^nty  with  which  voyages  are  performed  by 
tin  Bid  of  steam-power,  joined  to  their  superiority  in  regard  to  safe^, 
have  long  occasioned  steam-vessels  to  be  preferred  as  passage-vessels 
wherever  they  can  be  employed ;  and  within  the  last  few  years  they 
have,  in  a  great  degree,  superseded  the  use  of  sailing-vessels  for  trading 
purposes  also,  where  the  distance  to  be  accomplished  is  not  very  great, 
and  where  the  bulk  of  the  goods  to  be  conveyed  is  not  considerable 
in  proportion  to  their  value.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  trade  between 
Hambui^  and  the  ports  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  is  now  carried  on  by 
means  of  steam-vessels. 

The  progress  in  each  year,  from  their  first  introduction,  has  been  as 
follows : — 
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When  the  public  lias  been  for  some  time  accustomed  to  the  poeses- 
sion  of  any  p-c-at  improvement,  the  difficiiltiea  ami  di  sad  vantages  which 
it  has  been  llic  nieaoB  of  remoTing  lease  to  be  remembered,  and  we  no 
longer  value  at  their  jiiBt  rate  tlic  benefits  which  it  has  brought.  The 
following  paragraph,  extracted  from  a  popular  journal,  places  in  eo 
strong  and  just  a  point  of  view  some  of  the  advantages  which  we 
owe  to  steam  navigation,  that  no  a(K>logy  is  required  for  its  insertion 
here: — 

"  It  is  scarcely  half  a  century  ago  ance  tilt-boats  for  the  conveyanco 
of  passengers  to  and  from  London  to  Gravesend  were,  in  shape  and 
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qieed,  jiut  what  the  Trinity-hoiise  ballast-lifters  are  at  present,  and 
takmg  four  tides  and  more  for  the  completion  of  the  voyage.  They 
were  succeeded  by  the  Dondee  boats,  which  were,  as  fast  sailers,  both 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  the  improvement 
They,  however,  were  of  the  most  inccmvenient  nature,  as  the  passengers 
were  firequently  not  only  called  upon  to  embark  in  the  middle  of  the 
vif^  in  order  to  have  the  first  of  ^e  flood,  and  after  tacking  and  beat- 
ing about)  together  with  sometimes  too  much  wind,  sometimes  too  little 
wind,  or  none  at  all,  besides  being  huddled  in  a  low  inconvenient  cabin, 
were  frequently,  afi;er  bemg  six  or  eight  hours  on  the  water,  compelled 
to  land  at  Woolwich,  Blackwall,  or  Greenwich,  and  then  have  to  find 
their  way  in  the  best  manner  they  could  to  the  metropolis.  At  length 
the  progress  of  science  introduced  steam  for  the  ferry,  which,  however, 
at  first,  generally  took  firom  five  to  seven  hours  to  arrive  in  London,  a 
length  of  time  it  was  considered  a  desideratum  to  lessen.  On  Sunday 
last  the  Diamond  started  firom  the  Gravesend  pier  at  4  p.m.,  landed  her 
passengers  in  London  and  returned,  and  at  9  minutes  before  8  o'clock 
was  again  at  her  moorings  off  the  town  pier :  thus  performing  the  two 
voyages,  a  distance  of  64  miles  in  3  hours  and  40  minutes,  including 
stoppages."  It  should  have  been  stated  that  the  vessel  bad  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  fiivourable  tide,  both  in  ascending  and  descending  the 
river. 

The  fadUty  in  moving  from  place  to  place,  joined  to  the  great 
economy,  both  of  time  and  of  money,  that  has  accompanied  the  adop- 
tion of  this  mode  of  propelling  vessels,  has  excited  the  locomotive  pro- 
pendties  of  the  English  people  in  a  most  remarkable  degree.  The 
ooundess  thousands  who  now  annually  pass  in  steam-packets  up  and 
down  the  river  Thames,  seem  almost  wholly  to  have  been  led  to  travel 
by  the  cheap  and  commodious  means  that  have  been  thus  presented 
to  them,  since  the  amount  of  journeying  by  land  is  by  no  means  lessened. 
The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  between  London  and  Gravesend  by 
steam-packets  in  1835  was  ascertained  by  the  collector  of  the  pier-dues 
at  the  latter  town  to  have  been  670,452,  not  one  in  a  himdred  of  whom 
would  have  been  induced  to  make  use  of  tiic  Dundee  boats  just  de- 
scribed. It  was  stated  in  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1836,  that  at  least  1,057,000  passengers,  including  those 
to  and  from  Gravesend,  pass  Blackwall  in  steam-vessels  every  year.  In 
oonfirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of  additional  facility  in 
travelling  is  embraced  by  persons  who  would  not  otherwise  be  induced 
to  quit  their  homes,  we  may  refer  to  the  continually  increasing  number 
of  Koenses  for  stage-coaches  issued  every  year  from  the  Stamp  Office, 
and  to  the  great  and  constantly-increasing  number  of  omnibuses  which 
are  continually  traversing  the  great  thoroughfares  of  London  without 
the  hackney-carriages  which  were  previously  in  use.    The 
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number  of  passengers  conveyed  by  the  Hull  and  Selby  steam-packets 
in  the  12  months  which  preceded  the  opening  of  the  Leeds  and  Selby 
Railway  was  33,882,  whereas  in  the  12  months  that  followed  that  event 
the  number  conveyed  was  62,105. 

The  published  lists  of  steam-vessels  belonging  to  different  ports  in 
the  United  Elingdom  show  the  extent  to  which  this  new  mode  of  voy- 
aging is  adopted  by  the  public.  Scarcely  any  two  ports  of  consequence 
can  be  pointed  out  between  which  steam  communication  is  not  main- 
tained as  well  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  as  for  the  transmission 
of  goods.  Besides  this,  the  communication  is  regularly  maintained  with 
all  the  principal  neighbouring  ports  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  From 
London  vessels  proceed  to  the  French  coast  almost  every  day :  to  Hol- 
land three  times  a-week ;  to  Belgium  as  frequently  ;  to  Hamburg  twice 
a-week,  and  to  Lisbon  and  Cadiz  every  week.  From  the  coast  of  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Hampshire,  daily  departures  take  place  to  France.  From 
Hull  three  vessels  depart  every  week  for  Hamburg,  and  one  is  de- 
spatched to  Rotterdam ;  the  greater  part  of  the  important  traffic  which 
formerly  was  carried  on  in  sailing-vessels  between  those  ports  is  now 
conveyed  through  the  more  quick  and  certain  agency  of  steam. 

The  table  next  to  be  given  is  interesting,  because  it  exhibits  a  com- 
plete statbtical  history  of  steam  navigation,  as  applied  to  commercial 
purposes  in  this  country,  from  its  first  adoption  to  the  end  of  1849. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  this  history 
is  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  its  development.  When  first  adopted, 
few  persons  were  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  the  utility  of  steam- 
vessels  would  ever  be  experienced  except  in  inland  river  navigation,  or 
for  short  distances  along  the  coast ;  a  very  few  years  have  sufficed  for 
their  general  introduction  in  all  the  seas  and  rivers  of  Europe,  and  at 
this  moment  their  employment  serves  as  a  means  of  drawing  closer  the 
connexion  between  the  old  and  the  new  world.  Large  and  powerful 
steam-ships  are  now  constantly  passing  between  this  kingdom  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  introducing  thus  a  degree  of  certainty  into 
the  correspondence  between  the  two  countries  which  cannot  fiul  to  be 
of  immense  advantage  to  the  most  important  branch  of  foreign  trade  in 
which  our  merchants  are  engaged.  Twice  in  each  month  mails,  pas- 
sengers, and  specie  are  conveyed  between  England  and  her  West 
Indian  colonies,  and  by  the  same  means  communications  are  kept  open 
with  Mexico  and  a  great  part  of  South  America.  The  voyage  made 
in  1826  by  the  *  Enterprize '  to  Calcutta  was  considered  a  fidlure,  and 
doubdess  had  for  a  time  considerable  influence  in  deterring  our  mer- 
chants from  undertaking  distant  steam  voyages.  Other  experiments  of 
the  same  kind  have  since  been  made,  however,  and  with  perfect  success. 
The  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  voyage  of  the  ^  Enterprize '  was 
accomplished,  have,  as  mig^t  reasonably  be  expected,  brought  forward 
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many  improvements,  in  what  was  then  an  infant  science ;  and  although 
we  may  not,  perhaps,  witness  in  our  day  the  establishment  of  a  line  of 
trading  packets  to  India,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  this  will  be 
principally  owing  to  the  greater  facility  that  attends  the  communication 
through  the  Mediterranean,  and  not  because  the  other  route  is  imprac- 
ticable or  even  difficult. 

A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  in  June, 
1837,  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  establishing  a  communication  by 
steam  with  India  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  inquiry  thus  begun  was 
cut  short  by  the  sudden  termination  of  the  session,  but  the  evidence  col- 
lected by  the  Committee  contained  information  of  great  interest,  tending 
to  show  the  advantages  to  commerce  that  must  result  from  the  great 
acceleration  of  correspondence  that  would  be  thus  accomplished. 

It  was  stated  to  this  Committee  by  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control,  that  in  August,  1834,  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  acting  in  furtherance  of  a  recommendation 
made  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  in  that 
year,  sent  directions  to  the  Govemor-Greneral  of  India  to  despatch  a 
steam  ship  at  stated  periods  from  Bombay  to  Suez.  In  order  still  fur- 
ther to  expedite  the  transmission  of  mails  between  India  and  England, 
the  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  subsequently  the  home  authorities  in 
England,  established  a  dromedary  post  from  Bagdad  to  Damascus,  and 
thence  to  Beyrout,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  port 
the  voyage  of  the  steam-vessel  that  before  plied  to  Alexandria  was 
extended. 

The  speedy  consequence  of  all  these  arrangements  was  a  much  more 
rapid  communication  with  India  than  had  ever  before  been  known  ;  in 
confirmation  of  which  fact,  and  to  show  the  opinion  upon  this  important 
subject  formed  by  tlie  most  competent  judges,  the  following  extract  is 
given  from  a  despatch  sent  in  September,  1836,  by  the  Government  of 
Bombay,  to  the  Court  of  Directors  : — "  We  beg  leave  to  offer  to  your 
Honourable  Court  our  congratulations  on  the  rapidity  with  which  your 
wishes  have  of  late  been  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  your  Indian  posses- 
sions. The  three  last  overland  mails  have  brought  despatches  from 
London  to  Bombay  in  58,  45,  and  64  days ;  and  those  intended  for 
Calcutta  have  been  forwarded  in  10  days.  We  have  witnessed  the 
energetic  impulse  this  early  intelligence  has  given  to  the  mercantile  in- 
terest, and  the  unbounded  satisfaction  it  has  diffused  throughout  all 
classes  of  the  community.  It  is,  indeed,  undeniable,  that  a  quick  inter- 
change of  information  is  of  the  first  advantage  in  commerce,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  all  public  business,  while  it  is  equally  true  that  its  eiFect  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  serve  the  Honourable  Company  long  and  faith- 
fiilly  in  this  distant  land,  is  to  deprive  the  painful  feeling  of  separation 
from  their  homes  and  country  of  half  its  bitterness.     We  beg  respect- 
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fully  to  press  these  reflections  on  the  notice  of  your  Honourable  Court, 
with  our  earnest  prayer  that  you  will  ere  long  grant  to  India  the  much- 
desired  boon  of  frequent  and  regular  communication  with  Europe  by 
the  employment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  steam-vessels  for  that  pur- 
pose." The  despatch,  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  is  taken,  arrived 
in  England  early  in  the  year  1837,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  attempting 
to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendation  which  it  conveyed.  At  first  a 
negotiation  was  opened  with  some  private  individuals,  who  proposed  to 
perform  the  service  required  by  means  of  a  joint-stock  company  ;  but 
so  many  serious  objections  to  this  course  were  urged  by  different 
branches  of  the  Grovemment  that  it  was  abandoned,  and  early  in  June, 
1837,  an  arrangement  was  concluded  between  the  Government  and  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
monthly  steam  communication  between  this  country  and  India,  by  way 
of  the  Red  Sea,  upon  the  following  basis : — 

''  The  Government  undertakes  the  transmission  of  the  monthly  mails 
between  Great  Britain  and  Alexandria,  at  the  sole  charge  of  the  public, 
and  the  East  India  Company  undertakes  the  transmission  of  these  mails 
between  Alexandria  and  Bombay,  upon  condition  that  one-half  of 
the  expense  incurred  in  the  purchase  and  navigation  of  steam-vessels, 
and  of  any  other  expense  incurred  in  the  service,  is  defrayed  by  the 
Government,  which  is  to  receive  the  whole  money  collected  for  postage 
of  letters  between  London  and  Bombay."  This  arrangement  was  to 
take  immediate  effect,  and  the  steam-vessels  belonging  to  the  East 
India  Company  were  ordered  to  be  employed  forthwith, — two  for  the 
conveyance,  on  alternate  months,  of  the  mails  from  Bombay  to  Mocha, 
and  the  third  for  their  further  conveyance  from  Mocha  to  Suez.  A 
further  economy  of  time  of  from  four  to  six  days  being  obtainable  by 
sending  the  mails  overland  to  Marseilles  instead  of  transmitting  them 
by  steam-packets  from  Falmouth  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  it 
was  arranged  that  on  the  6th  of  every  month  a  Government  messenger 
should  be  sent  in  charge  of  the  India  mail  from  London  to  Marseilles, 
from  which  port  steam -packets  are  despatched  three  times  every  month 
by  the  French  Government.  By  this  arrangement  the  distance  is 
shortened  to  the  extent  of  more  than  1000  miles  ;  the  direct  distance  by 
way  of  Marseilles  and  Malta  being  5238,  and  by  way  of  Falmouth  and 
Malta  6310  miles ;  the  distance  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  10,580 
nautical  miles. 

The  mail  communications  between  this  kingdom  and  its  eastern 
empire  continued  on  tlie  above  footing  until  1841,  when  the  Govern- 
ment entered  into  a  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  between 
England  and  Egypt,  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  which  undertook  further  to  employ  powerful  steam- 
vessels  for  the  carrying  of  letters  and  passengers  between  Suez,  Ceylon, 
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Madras,  and  Calcutta,  towards  the  expenses  of  which  the  East  India 
Company  undertook  to  contribute  20,000/.  per  annum  for  five  years. 
When  this  arrangement  had  been  for  some  time  in  operation,  a  further 
extension  of  the  plan  was  found  necessary,  and  an  agreement  was  made, 
to  the  efiect  that  the  Government  should  contribute  50,000/.  per  annum 
towards  the  expense  of  the  line  of  steam-packets  between  Bombay  and 
Suez,  115,000/.  per  annum  for  the  service  between  Calcutta  and  Suez, 
and  45,000/.  for  the  service  between  Ceylon  and  Hong-Kong,  making 
in  all  210,000/.,  of  which  sum  one-third,  or  70,000/.,  is  repaid  by  the 
East  India  Company. 

In  return  for  this  outlay,  the  Government  and  the  public  have  the 
advantage  of  steam  communication  twice  in  each  month  with  India,  and 
monthly  with  China,  by  means  of  powerful  and  splendid  vessels,  which 
have  hitherto  answered  every  expectation  that  had  been  raised  respect- 
ing their  safety  and  regularity.  The  apparently  large  cost  at  which 
this  intercourse  is  secured  sinks  into  insignificance  when  we  consider  the 
magnitude  of  the  national  interests  that  are  involved,  and  the  countless 
advantages  that  must  attend  upon  the  rapid  transmission  of  political  and 
mercantile  intelligence  connected  therewith. 

The  number  of  letters  and  newspapers  received  at  the  ship-letter 
department  of  the  Post-oflBce  from  and  to  Ceylon,  Bombay,  Madras, 
and  Calcutta,  in  each  of  the  three  years  ending  5th  October,  1834,  1835, 
and  1836,  w^re  as  follows  : — 

1834  1835  183G 

From  OyloQ     ....      6,279  4,204  7,278 

„      Bombay   ....    35,536  40,505  33,306 

„      MmItm     ....     29,371  37,738  38,720 

„    Caloutte    ....     87,747  84,894  100,611 

158,933  167,341  179,915 


To  Ceylon 8,639  8,326  9,673 

„  Bombay 24,126  24,862  24,078 

„  Madrms 35,285  a5,250  35,470 

„  Calcutta 37,689  38,341  42,712 

105,739  106,779  111,933 

In  the  last  of  these  three  years,  the  number  of  letters  from  India, 
exclufflve  of  those  addressed  to  soldiers  and  seamen,  was  149,504 ;  the 
letters  to  soldiers  and  seamen  were  9856 ;  the  number  of  newspapers 
was  12,649,  and  of  franked  letters  7906,  making  together  179,915,  as 
above  stated. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  letters  and  newspapers  passing  between 
England  and  our  possessions  in  India,  has,  as  it  was  reasonable  to  expect 
it  would  have  most  importantly  increased  since  the  establishment  of 
regular  mail  communications,  as  appears  from  the  following  figures : — 
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Inwardi      • 
OutWMTdi  • 


1S43 

1844 

1845 

Letters. 

Newtpftpen. 

Letten. 

Newtpftpen. 

Letten. 

Newipapen. 

350,767 
370,038 

112,058 
429,028 

397,657 
441,925 

111,444 
536,378 

605,192 
448,335 

154,940 
686,561 

720,805 

541,086 

839,582 

647,822 

953,527 

841,501 

1,261,891 

1,487^404 

1,795,028 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  alterations  made  in  1833  in  the 
constitution  of  the  East  India  Company  have  tended  to  give  a  great 
and  a  growing  degree  of  animation  to  the  commercial  correspondence 
between  India  and  Europe  beyond  that  which  existed  before  that  time. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  passage  by  the  Mediterranean 
route  to  India  may  be  further  facilitated  by  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  which  would  open  a  more  direct 
communication  than  the  dromedary  post  already  mentioned.  The 
isthmus  has  been  surveyed  for  this  object  by  an  English  engineer, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  materials  for  the  railway  has  been  col- 
lected by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  When  finished,  the  distance  between 
Cairo  and  Suez  (80  miles)  might  be  traversed  in  four  hours.  The 
traffic  between  these  places  is  at  present  considerable  in  the  articles 
of  coffee,  drugs,  and  grain.  If  the  time  consumed  in  passing  across 
the  desert  were  reduced,  as  it  might  then  be,  to  four  hours,  and  the 
charge  for  conveyance  were  moderate,  the  trade  would  assuredly  be 
much  increased,  and  other  goods  would  find  their  way  from  India  to 
Europe  by  the  same  means.  Silk,  spices,  gums,  shawls,  and  various 
other  articles  which  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  would  be 
gent  by  this  route  rather  than  round  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  because 
the  saving  of  time  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  difference  in 
the  expense.  It  is  calculated  that  goods  of  the  description  just  men- 
tioned might  be  sent  from  Bombay  to  Marseilles  in  thirty  days;  and, 
with  regard  to  a  package  of  Cachemere  shawls,  valued  at  20,000/., 
there  can  be  no  doubt  which  route  would  be  preferred.  As  to  the  risk 
of  plunder,  it  is  well  known  that,  through  the  exertions  of  the  ruler  of 
Egypt,  the  property  of  travellers  passes  now  as  safely  throughout  that 
country  as  it  does  between  London  and  Manchester. 

Another  project,  the  cutting  of  a  ship-canal  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Arabian  Gulf,  has  been  seriously  proposed,  and  surveys 
have  been  made  which  seem  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  the  proposal. 
Such  a  shortening  of  the  route  between  Europe  and  Asia  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  consequences  the  importance  of  which  to  this  commercial 
country  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate. 
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The  following  table,  which  has  been  compiled  chiefly  from  Conealar 
returns,  will  show  that  it  ia  not  in  England  alone  that  this  great  inven- 
tion has  been  encouraged.  Every  European  power  of  eminence  that 
contains  a  seaport  within  its  territory,  as  well  as  several  of  the  minor 
states,  have  vessels  ateamiriff  under  their  respective  flags.  In  the  United 
States  of  America  this  method  of  conveyance  for  passengers  and  goods 
has  been  adopted  with  all  the  energy  for  which  the  American  citizens 
are  so  remarkable. 


No  at 

TllBlr 

tsr 

UrprtV-eU 

Oonntrii.. 

Port.. 

SMm 

Vo-eU. 

Eni^. 

T».o^. 

P«re.. 

Ku»la.      .      . 

St.  Peleraburg,  Riga,  Odens  . 
Stwkholn.,  GotteDlurg,  Carl- 1 
.crona,  andYstad.     .     .     / 

65 

6,983 

3,049 

MO 

Sweden     .      . 

61 

15,203 

3,275 

S42 

aoo 

Norway    .     . 

Chrisliania 

10 

500 

tao 

Denmuk.     . 

Copcoiagen,  Elrinorc  .      .      . 

1,568 

I,06S 

260 

IBO 

PruHii     .      . 

it^lmf    '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

3 

96 

56 

55 

as 

Wecklenburg 

2 

120 

Ilan*  Towns  . 

Lilbeck 

a,054 

560 

1,H86 

BW 

560 

160 

312 

289 

75 

Embden 

I 

35 

25 

Nethertondi  . 

AmHerdam 

1,460 

616 

485 

160 

Rotlordam 

31 

707 

400 

BelKium    .      '. 

Antwerp,  thilend,  tc.  .      .      . 

3;4M 

I,' 1)30 

Frma^t      .     . 

Cakls.       Havre,      Granville,! 

not  ^vei 

in  every 

St.  Mala,  Cherbonrg,  Breit, 
Nanlci,Chareiite,  B^rdeaoii,  1 

119 

9,027 

600 

450 

Bayonne,  ManeUU,  Corsica) 

Foniig.!  .      . 

Cuniaa,  Cadji,  Barcelona  .      . 

13 

3,eii 

1,«50 

600 

leo 

Lisbon,  Uporlo 

S15 

160 

SardiS.  .     . 

Genoa,  CagUari 

la 

1,340 

1,265 

600 

I8U 

Tiucsny   .     . 

I,3ri6 

540 

SIO 

Two  SicUlei  . 

Nopl^pilemo'     '.'.'.'. 

i,ix, 

310 

!80 

AnitrU    .     . 

Triesfe  and  Venice.      .      .      . 

16 

5;957 

1,620 

687 

160 

Turkey     .      . 

Congtanlinoplo 

SI  4 

300 

Alexandria 

non'taled 

'64+ 

963 

220 

BarUry  States 

TnoU 

1 

90 

IS 

ao 

IS 

rniicd  Sta[«i 

Ponlnnd,    N'ew   Vork,    Lake* 

of  America 

Champlain.     I.C.,     Philadel- 

phia,     BBUimare,     Norfolk, 

261 

not  stated 

notlUted 

1,000 

>c!ll>d. 

Charleilon,   Savannah,   Mo- 

bile, and  New  Orleans     .      . 

Teiu .     .     . 

Cal.Mton 

2 

55 

95 

45 

Heiico      .     . 

Vera  Crui 

600 

Teneiuela      . 

Caracas 

1 

laa 

35 

122 

35 

ChlU    .      .     . 

Valparalio 

360 

680 

180 

BfMil.      .      . 

30 

not  stated 

430 

Pern    .      .      . 

Lima 

' 

i,4nct 

3C.0 

700 

180 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  returns  irom  which  the  above  abstract  has 
been  made,  may  omit  some  vessels  of  this  kind  in  their  enumerations, 
but  these  omissions  cannot  be  to  any  great  extent ;  and  it  thus  appears 
that  the  progress  made  by  this  country  in  the  adoption  of  this  new  and 
great  invention  is  fully  equal  to  everything  hitherto  accomplished  by  all 
other  countries  in  the  aggregate. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

RAILWAYS. 

Earliest  Employment  of  Railroads  in  England— Number  of  Acts  of  Parliament  for  incorpo- 
rating Railroad  Companies— Traffic  on  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Line— Railways  com- 
pleted to  1849— Railway  Traffic  and  Revenues  1845-9 — Effect  upon  Post  Communications 
— Anticipated  Improvements — Pecuniary  Saving  to  the  Public— Railway  Accidents — 
Sums  expended  in  obtaining  Acts  of  Incorporation— Government  Survey  of  Lines  in 
Ireland— Persons  employed  on  Railways— Railways  in  Belgium- In  America. 

It  has  been  said  that  railways  were  first  brought  to  use  in  this  country 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  they  were  employed 
in  some  of  the  Newcastle  collieries.  The  railways  then  constructed 
were,  however,  very  diflferent  from  the  scientifically-constructed  works 
to  which  we  are  now  accustomed  to  apply  that  *name,  and  it  was  long 
before  any  progress  was  made  towards  their  improvement  They  were 
at  first  constructed  altogether  of  timber,  and  it  was  not  until  1767  that 
the  first  experiment  was  made,  and  that  upon  a  very  small  scale,  to 
determine  the  advantage  of  substituting  iron  for  the  less  durable  mate- 
rial. Nor  does  it  appear  that  this  experiment  was  successful  or  followed 
by  any  practical  result,  for  in  a  volume  published  by  Mr.  Carr,  in  1797, 
he  sets  up  his  claim  to  be  considered  the  inventor  of  cast-iron  rails. 
The  railways  which  were  constructed  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  were  all  private  undertakings,  and  each  was  confined  to  the 
use  of  the  establishment — generally  a  colliery — in  which  it  occurred. 
The  public  railways  of  England  are  strictly  creations  of  the  present 
century.  It  was  in  1801  that  the  first  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  work  of  this  kind  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 
The  following  table  shows  that  the  total  number  of  Acts  passed 
since  that  time  has  been  1111,  of  which  615  were  for  new  lines  of  rail- 
way. 
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Number  (fAeii  tfParliamemtfw  ecmtinietinff  RaUwayt,  1801-1849. 

For  exteniion 

For  extension 

of  exiatinff 

Lines,  and  for 

giving  amended 

ofexisUnff 

lines,  and  for 

giyingamended 

Ymi*. 

For  New 
Line*. 

Total. 

Years. 

For  New 
Unea. 

Total. 

and  enlarged 

and  enlarged 

Powen. 

Powers. 

1801 

1 

•  ■ 

1 

1828 

5 

5 

10 

1802 

2 

•  • 

2 

1829 

5 

4 

9 

1803 

1 

•  • 

1 

1830 

5 

3 

8 

1804 

1 

•  • 

1 

1831 

5 

4 

9 

1805 

•  • 

1 

1 

1832 

5 

4 

9 

1806 

•  • 

2 

2 

1833 

5 

6 

11 

1808 

1 

•  • 

1 

1834 

5 

9 

14 

1809 

3 

•  • 

3 

1835 

8 

11 

19 

1810 

1 

1 

2 

1836 

29 

6 

35 

1811 

3 

1 

4 

1837 

15 

27 

42 

1812 

2 

1 

3 

1838 

2 

17 

19 

1814 

1 

1 

2 

1839 

3 

24 

27 

1815 

•  • 

1 

1840 

•  • 

24 

24 

1816 

1 

•  • 

1841 

1 

18 

19 

1817 

1 

.  • 

1842 

4 

18 

22 

1818 

1 

•  • 

1843 

5 

19 

24 

1819 

1 

•  • 

1844 

26 

22 

48 

1820 

•  • 

1 

1845 

76 

44 

120 

1821 

2 

1 

3 

1846* 

225 

45 

270 

1822 

•  • 

1 

^ 

1847* 

115 

75 

190 

1823 

•  • 

1 

1848* 

28 

57 

85 

1824 

2 

1 

3 

1849 

•  • 

34 

34 

1825 
1826 
1827 

8 
10 

1 

1 
1 
5 

9 

11 

6 

ToUl 

615 

496 

1,111 

The  sums  which  Parliament  has  authorized  Yarious  companies  to 
wuse  for  the  construction  of  railways  in  each  year,  from  1826  to  1849, 
are  as  follows : — 


Yean. 

1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 


1,687,653 
251,608 
424,000 
904,125 


Avenge  of  4  yean        816,846 


Years. 

1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 


£. 

735,650 
1,799,875 

567,685 
5,525,333 


Average  of  4  yean     2, 157, 136 


Years. 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


£. 

2,812,053 

4,812,833 

22,874,998 

13,521,799 


Average  of  4  yean  10,880,421 


Years. 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 


2,096,198 
6,455,797 
2,495,032 
3,410,686 


Average  of  4  yean     3,614,428 


Years. 

1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 


£. 

5,311,642 

3,861,350 

17,870,361 

60,824,088 


Average  of  4  yean  21,966,860 


Years. 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
■v 


£. 

132,096,224 

40,397,395 

14,620,471 

8,155,332 


Average  of  4  yean  47 ,  567 ,  355 


*  Tbcae  numben  include  new  lines  and  cxtcnaions. 
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The  total  amount  thus  sanctioned  during  the  above  24  years  was 
348,012,188/.,  and  the  yearly  average  14,500,508/. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  of  all  the  mlways  constructed  and  contem- 
plated up  to  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  not  one 
was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  conveyance  of  passengers.  In  the 
prospectus  published  by  the  projectors  of  that  work,  it  was  indeed  held 
out  as  probable  that  one-half  of  the  number  of  persons  then  travelling 
by  coaches  between  the  two  towns  might  avail  themselves  of  the  rulway 
in  consideration  of  the  lower  rate  for  which  they  would  be  conveyed, 
and  the  Directors  expected  to  reaUze  an  income  of  20,000/.  per  auDum 
from  that  source  ;  but  the  chief  inducement  held  out  to  subscribers  was  the 
ccHiveyance  of  raw  cotton,  manufactured  goods,  coals,  and  cattle.  TTie  fol- 
lowing table  (see  p.  329),  containing  a  statement  of  the  actual  traffic  upon 
the  railway  from  its  opening  in  September,  1830,  to  Midsummer,  1836, 
and  from  the  1st  of  July,  1840,  to  the  1st  of  July,  1845,  will  show  how 
much  the  anticipations  of  the  projectors  were  at  variance  with  the  result. 
Tlie  great  success  attending  this  splendid  work  being  in  a  principal  de- 
gree attributable  to  the  passengers  conveyed  by  it,  the  chief  inducement 
thenceforward  to  embark  in  similar  undertakings  has  been  the  number 
of  travellers  and  not  the  amount  of  goods  to  be  conveyed.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  found,  in  nearly  every  case  where  a  railroad  adapted  for 
carrying  passengers  has  been  brought  into  operation,  that  the  amount 
of  travelling  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  line  has  been 
quadrupled. 

In  the  case  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  the  income 
derived  from  passengers  enabled  the  Company  to  meet  a  large  amount 
of  extraordinary  expenses,  and  to  divide  regularly  10  per  cent  annually 
upon  the  capital,  although  the  outlay  in  the  construction  of  the  work 
was  more  than  double  the  sum  contemplated  in   the  original  estimates. 

The  progress  of  traffic  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  in 
each  half-year,  to  30tli  June,  1845,  has  been  as  follows :  — 


iUlC-jnr  cndtnK 


30th  June,  IS39 . 
Slit  Deo.  -  . 
30th  Juno,  isio . 
SlitDeo.  „  . 
SOth  June,  1S41 . 
aiBtDec.  „  . 
300x  June,  1843 . 
3l8l  Dec.  „  . 
3(HhJuDC,lS43. 
31it  Dec.  „  . 
aotli  June,  181V. 


391  035 

370  «1 

181,830 

343.910 

675,387 

M3,194 

931,163 

S99,S36 

382,452 

429,033 

iM,a« 

.188,288 

395,361 

3S5,IOi 

983,482 

432,357 

75*,a6(l 

44J,1»I> 
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Statement  <f  the  actual  Traffic  uptm  the  Liverpool  and  Manchetter  Railway,  from  S^t,  I8d0,  to 
Midavmmer,  1836,  and  from  \$t  July,  1840,  to  \$t  July,  1845. 


Merchandise  between  Liyer- 
pool  mnd  Manchester    . 

Boad  traffic      .... 

Between  Liverpool  and  Bol- 
ton Junction.     .     .     . 

Coal 


Passengers  booked  at  Com- ) 
pan/s  offices.     .     .     .     j 
19  umber  of  Trips— 

With  Passengers  .  .  . 
Goods  .... 
Coal 


n 


») 


From  16th 

Sept.  to 

Slst  Deo., 

1830 


Tons. 
1,433 


2,630 
No. 
71,951 


No  Ace. 


From  lat 

Jan. to 

SOth  June, 

1831 


Tons. 
35,865 

378 

6,827 

2,889 
No. 
188,726 

2,259 

1,873 

293 


¥nm.  1st 

Joly  to 

SlttDec., 

1831 


Tons. 
52,224 

2,347 

10,917 

8,396 
No. 
256,321 

2,944 

2,298 

150 


Yrom  1st 

Jan.  to 

SOth  Jane. 

1832 


Tons. 
54,174 

3,707 

14,720 

29,456 

No. 
174,122 

2,636 

2,248 

234 


From  tst 

July  to 

Slst  Dee., 

1832 


Tons. 
61,995 

6,011 

18,836 

39,940 

No. 
182,823 

3,363 

1,679 

211 


Fh>m  1st 
Jan.  to 

SOth  Jone^ 
1833 


Tons. 
68,284 

8,712 

19,461 

41.375 

No. 
171,421 

3,262 

2,244 

164 


Merchandise  between  Liver- ) 
pool  and  Manchester    •     j 

Boad  traffic 

Between  Liverpool  and  Bol- ) 
ton  Junction .     .     .     .     j 

Coal 

Passengers  booked  at  Com- ) 
pany  s  offices      .     .     .     / 
Number  of  Tripa— 

With  Passengers  .  .  . 
„  Goods  •  •  •  . 
„    Coal 


From  1st 
July  to 

Slst  Dee., 
1833 


Tons. 
69,806 

9,733 

18,708 

40,134 
No. 
215,071 

3,253 

2,587 

37 


From  1st 

Jan.  to 

SOth  Jane, 

1834 


Tons. 
69,522 

15,201 

19,633 

*  46,039 

No. 
200,676 

3,317 

2,499 

32 


From  1st 

July  to 

Slst  Dee., 

1834 


Tons. 
72,577 

11,482 

22,321 

53,298 
No. 
235,961 

3,325 

2,108 

161 


From  1st 

Jan.  to 

SOth  Jane, 

1835 


Tons. 
76,448 

12,282 

24,917 

55,444 
No. 
205,741 

3,222 

2,X)91 

355 


From  1st 

Jaly  to 

Slst  Dee., 

1835 


Tons. 
79,114 

15,015 

22,858 

60,802 
No. 
268,106 

2,347 

2,132 

473 


From  1st 
Jan.  to 

SOth  Jane, 
1836 


Tons. 
81,415 

14,983 

21,219 

68,893 

No. 
202,848 

3,353 

2,157 

536 


Passengers  booked  at  Company's  offices 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  conveyed    .     . 


Fh>m  1st 

July  to 

Slst  Dec., 

1840 


Goods 

Coal I    46,809 


No. 
394,711 
33,884 
Tons. 
88,483 


From  1st 
Jannary  to 
1st  July, 
1841 


No. 
323,549 
42,336 
Tons. 

I 137, 910 


Fh>m  1st 
Jaly  to 

Slst  Dec, 
1841 


No. 

390,323 

34,110 

Tons. 

87,060 

47,304 


I 


From  1st 

January  to 

1st  July, 

1842 


No. 
304,100 
47,771 
Tons. 
78,606 
51,384 


From  Ist 

Jaly  to 

StstDee.» 

1842 


No. 
344,583 
35,076 
Tons. 
81,983 
45,574 


Passengers  booked  at  Company's  offices 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  conveyed     .     . 


Goods 
Coal   . 


From  1st 

January  to 

1st  July. 

1843 


No. 
287,830 
49,569 
Tons. 
84,150 
44,542 


Fh>m  1st 

July  to 

Slst  Dee., 

1843 


No. 

345,079 

47,400 

Tons. 

94,292 

54,292 


From  1st 

Janoary  to 

1st  July, 

1844 


No. 

290,197 

54,642 

Tons. 

93,819 

57,640 


From  1st 
July  to 

Slst  Dee.. 
1844 


No. 

362,149 

49,096 

Tons. 

106,013 

58,282 


Prom  1st 

January  to 

1st  Jnly, 

1845 


No. 

♦535,388 

60,709 

Tons. 

108,224 

75,114 


*  Including  third-class  passengers,  not  previously  taken. 
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The  aggregate  length  of  railways  completed  and  in  use  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1849,  was  5996  miles,  of  which  4656 
were  in  England,  846  in  Scotland,  and  494  in  Ireland.  It  is  stated  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Railways,  dated  10th  July,  1850, 
that  ^*  these  5996  miles  of  railway  represent  a  capital  of  about 
197,500,000/.,  showing  an  expenditure  of  about  33,000/.  per  mile  in  the 
construction  of  the  line  and  the  provision  of  the  necessary  plant  and 
material  for  working." 

The  number  of  railway  passengers  conveyed  in  carriages  of  various 
classes  in  each  of  the  five  years  ending  with  30th  June,  1849,  was  as 
follows : — 


Teu 

ending 
30th  June. 


1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


Length 

Railways 
open. 


Miles 

2,343 

2,765 

3,603 

4,478 

5,447 


Namber  of  Paaengen. 


IftClaa. 


SndClaai. 


5,474,163 
.6,160,354 
6,572,714 
7,190,779 
7,078,690 


14,325,825 
16,931,066 
18,699,288 
21,690,509 
23,392,450 


PftLrliamentary 
and  Srd  01) 


Mixed. 


13,135,820 
18,506,437 
22,850,804 
28,334,018 
29,810,834 


855,445 

2,193,126 

3,229,357 

749,764 

116,185 


TotaL 


33,791,253 
43,790,983 
51,352,163 
57,965,070 
60,398,159 


The  receipts  from  passengers  and  for  goods,  cattle,  &c.,  in  each  of 
the  same  vears  were : — 


Year 

ending 

SOth 

Jane. 


1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


Receipt  from  Puiengen. 


latCUas.    ;   SnddaM.   'SrdCUas. 


£. 
1,516,805 
1,661,898 
1,675,759 
1,792,533 
1,889,646 


£. 
1,598,115 
1,937,947 
2,048,080 
2,352,153 
2,502,588 


£. 
,651,903 
738,474 
737,452 
661,038 
651,366 


PUrliamen- 
UryClan. 


£. 

293,732 

539,977 

902,851 

1,059,785 


Mixed 

Cla 


£. 

203,518 

93,164 

146,734 

11,807 

2,590 


Total  from 
l^ssengen. 


£. 

3,976,341 
4,725,215 
5,148,002 
5,720,382 
6,105,975 


Gooda, 
Omle,«e. 


£. 
2,233,373 


Total. 


£. 
6,209,714 


2,840,354  7,565,569 

3,362,884  8,510,886 

4,213,170  i  9,933,552 

5,094,926  ill,200,9t)l 


It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  greater  faciUty  of  personal 
communication  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  afforded  by  the  rail- 
road would  have  diminished  in  a  very  sensible  degree  the  number  of 
letters  passing  between  the  two  towns.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact ; 
the  Post-office  revenue  derived  from  such  letters  having  been  actually 
increased  more  than  6  per  cent.,  as  appears  by  the  following  state- 
ment I-*— 


ToUl  Amount 
Ytm.          of  Poatage. 

£. 
1828              13,432 

Cortof 
Conyeyanoe. 

£. 
223 

Total  Amount 
Yean.          of  Postage. 

£. 
1831              13,506 

Cost  of 
Conyeyanee. 

£. 
465 

1829  12,759 

1830  12,701 

223 
223 

1832  13,336 

1833  14,556 

535 
645 

Average    12,964 

223 

Average    13,799 

548 
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The  mail  was  first  sent  by  the  railway  on  the  11th  November,  1830. 
The  result  here  stated  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  celerity  with 
which  letters  are  conveyed  and  answers  despatched.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  railway  between  the  two  towns,  the  deliveries  of  letters  are  as 
frequent  and  as  rapid  as  the  deliveries  by  the  twopenny  post  between 
the  opposite  ends  of  London.  The  Post-office  authorities  lost  no  time 
in  availing  themselves  of  the  means  which  railways  offer  for  expediting 
the  transmission  of  letters.  The  London  mails,  which  are  despatched 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  now  arrive  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
in  time  for  the  delivery  of  letters  at  the  commencement  of  business 
hours  on  the  following  day,  and  of  course  the  transmission  of  letters 
from  these  towns  to  the  metropolis  is  equally  rapid.  Besides  this,  there 
are  740  mail-bdgs  taken  up  and  delivered  every  day  at  the  various  sta- 
tions along  the  line,  affording  a  stimulus  to  business  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  beneficial.  The  like  advantage  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
made  available  upon  other  lines  as  completed,  so  that  the  iiilfilment  of 
the  reasonable  expectations  formed  from  this  application  of  steam  power 
will,  before  long,  bring  Edinburgh,  in  this  respect,  almost  as  near  to  the 
metropolis  as  any  one  of  the  towns  which  lies  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
threepenny  post  delivery  was  placed  only  a  few  years  ago.  Under  the 
then  existing  regulations,  indeed,  it  took  as  long  a  time  to  convey  a 
letter  from  Kingsland  to  Camberwell,  a  distance  of  only  5  miles,  as  will 
then  suffice  for  its  transmission  from  the  Scottish  to  the  English  capital. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  limit  our  anticipations  of  improvement 
under  the  railway  system  to  results  equal  to  what  has  been  hitherto 
obtained.  The  first  work  of  the  kind,  which  has,  and  that  unexpectedly, 
produced  a  marked  economy  of  time  in  travelling,  was  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, 1830,  and  at  once  achieved  so  much  in  this  respect,  that  the 
highest  aim  on  the  part  of  the  projectors  of  most  similar  undertakings 
for  a  time  was  to  equal,  without  a  thought  of  surpassing,  its  perform- 
ance. Already,  however,  have  the  able  engineers  engaged  upon  these 
works  contrived  means  for  throwing  that  performance  into  the  shade. 
The  distance  between  London  and  Exeter,  193}  miles,  is  now  constantly 
accomplished  in  four  hours  and  a  half,  and  it  forms  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint that  the  distance  between  London  and  Liverpool,  210  miles^ 
occupies  so  long  a  time  as  six  hours  I 

If  it  is  unreasonable  to  set  limits  to  the  amount  of  improvements  in 
those  particulars  which  have  been  here  considered,  it  must  be  equally 
unreasonable  and  indeed  impossible  to  limit  the  modes  in  which  this 
new  agent  in  civilization  may  be  brouglit  to  minister  to  the  profit  and 
convenience  of  society.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  assign  bounds  to 
the  good  that  will  follow  from  the  cheap,  easy,  and  rapid  communication 
it  will  offer  between  all  parts,  however  distant  from  each  other,  of  the 
kingdom.     Every  spot  will  by  this  means  obtain  a  wider  market  for  its 
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productions,  and  have  a  wider  field  whence  to  draw  its  supplies.  A 
great  part  of  the  money  now  actually  expended  upon  the  conveyance  of 
persons  and  goods  will  be  saved  to  the  country,  and  become  available 
capital  for  the  extension  of  its  commerce,  and  the  completion  of  still 
further  improvements.  According  to  a  published  statement  of  the 
working  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  it  appears  that  the  gain 
thus  produced  to  the  public  at  large  on  that  single  road  amounts  to  very 
little  short  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  annually,  viz. : — 

£. 

2t.  6<f.  each  on  500,000  passengers 62,500 

2«.  6tf.  per  ton  on  450,000  tons  of  merchandise 56,250 

2».  Od.  per  ton  on  1,240,000  tons  of  coal  for  the  use  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  the  price  of  that  article  having  been  reduced  to  that 
extent  by  the  opening  of  the  railroad 124,000 

£242,750 


In  addition  to  this  saving,  it  is  fair  to  reckon  the  gains,  beyond  the 
ordinary  profits  of  stock,  yielded  to  the  proprietors  of  the  undertaking. 
The  gain  upon  other  and  longer  lines  will  be  greater  in  respect  of  pas- 
sengers, although  it  may  not  generally  prove  equal  to  what  is  here 
stated  with  reference  to  merchandise  ;  but  it  cannot  fail  to  be  every  way 
of  immense  importance,  and  to  add  most  materially,  in  the  course  of 
years,  to  the  available  resources  of  the  country. 

There  are  other  modes  and  particulars  in  which  railroads  will  prove 
themselves  of  benefit,  but  which  are  too  numerous  and  too  obvious  to 
render  their  more  particular  notice  in  these  pages  either  necessary  or 
desirable. 

For  some  time  after  the  adoption  of  railway  travelling,  a  very  ex- 
aggerated notion  was  entertained  by  the  public  in  regard  to  the  personal 
danger  necessarily  attendant  upon  it.  It  is  now  seen  that  such  danger 
is  exceedingly  small.  In  the  official  Report  of  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners for  1849,  the  following  comparative  statement  is  given,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  number  killed  to  those  con- 
veyed was,  in  1848,  1  in  286,934,  and  in  1849,  1  in  316,047  ;  while 
the  proportion  of  persons  receiving  injury  short  of  death  was,  in  1848, 
1  in  264,661,  and  in  1849,  1  in  341,398.  ITiese  proportions  embrace 
the  whole  number  of  casualties,  however  arising ;  but  if  we  take  into 
the  account  only  those  cases  which  resulted  from  causes  beyond  the 
control  of  the  suflerers,  we  shall  find  that  in  1848  the  killed  were  1  in 
2,520,034,  and  tiie  injured  1  in  362,255  ;  and  that  in  1849  the  killed 
were  no  more  than  1  in  3,192,077,  and  the  injured  1  in  665,016. 
Limiting  the  calculation  to  the  cases  of  passengers,  the  proportion  killed 
from  causes  beyond  their  own  control  was,  in  1848,  1  in  6,440,087,  and 
in  1849,  1  in  12,768,308 ;  while  the  proportion  injured  was,  in  1848, 
1  in  452,818,  and  in  1849,  1  in  760,018. 
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Com^farattee  Statement,  showing  the  Number  and  Descriptum  qfPer$on»  Killed  and  Injured  on  all 
the  Raiboajft  open  for  Trtffic  m  U%e  United  Kingdom  during  the  Yeart  1848  and  1849,  together 
with  the  Number  of  PoMsengert  conveyed,  and  the  Length  of  Railway  open  during  the  »ame 
Periodt. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PERSONS. 


Year  ending 
31st  Dec.,  1848. 


Killed. 


Patsengen  killed  and  injured  from  causes  beyond  their ) 
own  control / 

Passengers  killed  and  iigured  owing  to  their  own  mis- ) 
conduct  or  want  of  caution / 

Total  passengers  killed  and  iigured     .     . 

Servants  of  companies  or  of  contractors  killed  and  in- ) 
jured  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control      .     •     .  / 

Servants  of  companies  or  of  contractors  killed  and  in- 1 
jured  owing  to  their  own  misconduct  or  want  of^ 
caution ' 

Trespassers  and  other  persons,  neither  passengers  nor| 
servants,  killed  and  injured  by  improperly  crossing  or  / 
standing  on  the  railway ' 

One  person  run  over  and  killed  at  a  crossing  through  ) 
misconduct  of  an  engine-driver ] 

A  child  killed,  and  another  injured,  in  consequence  of  i 
an  en^ne  getting  off  the  rails,  and  running  into  an  \ 
adjoining  house ' 

SuiJde 

Total 


9 
12 


Injured. 


21 

13 

125 

41 
1 


202 


128 

7 


Year  ending 
3  lit  Dec.,  1849. 


Killed. 


Injured. 


135 
32 
42 

10 


219 


5 
18 


23 

14 

113 

48 


1 
3 


202 


84 
12 


96 
12 
67 

U 


187 


Number  of  passengers  conveyed  during  the  same  periods 


57,960,784 


63,841,539 


The  laissez  faire  system,  which  is  pursued  in  this  country  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  become  an  axiom  with  the  Government  to  undertake 
nothing  and  to  interfere  with  nothing  which  can  be  accomplished  by 
individual  enterprise,  or  by  the  associated  means  of  private  parties,  has 
been  pregnant  with  great  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  country  in  car- 
rying forward  the  railway  system.  Perhaps  there  never  was  an  occa- 
sion in  which  the  Government  could  with  equal  propriety  have  interfered 
to  reconcile  the  conflicting  interests  involved,  and  to  prevent  public 
injury  arising  from  the  false  steps  so  likely  to  be  made  at  first  in  bring- 
ing about  a  total  revolution  in  the  internal  communications  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  meant  by  these  remarks  to  infer  that  Government 
should  have  taken  into  its  own  hands  the  construction  of  all  or  any  of 
the  railroads  called  for  by  the  wants  of  the  community  ;  but  only  to 
suggest  the  propriety  and  advantage  that  must  have  resulted  from  a 
preliminary  inquiry,  made  by  competent  and  uninterested  professional 
men,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  comparative  advantages  and  facilities 
oflered  by  different  lines  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view. 
If  this  course  had  been  adopted  before  any  of  the  numerous  projects 
were  brought  forward  for  the  construction  of  lines  of  railway  between 
all  imaginable  places,  and  if  it  had  been  laid  down  as  a  rule  by  the 
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legislature  that  no  such  projected  line  could  be  sanctioned  or  even  en- 
tertained by  Parliament  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  reports 
and  recommendations  of  the  Government  engineers,  the  saving  of  money 
would  have  been  immense.  The  expensive  contests  between  rival  com- 
panies, in  which  large  capitals  have  been  so  needlessly  sunk,  would  then 
have  been  wholly  avoided  ;  and  it  might  further  have  followed  from 
this  cause,  that  a  kind  of  public  sanction  having  been  given  to  particular 
lines  and  localities,  much  of  that  personal  opposition  which  has  thrown 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  works  of  great  and  acknowledged  utility  would 
never  have  been  brought  forward.  The  Parliamentary  contests  here 
alluded  to,  have,  in  truth,  been  between  private  individuals,  and  the 
victory  has  often  remained  with  that  one  of  the  contending  parties 
who  could  interest  the  greatest  number  of  legislators :  whereas,  if  the 
lines  had  been  selected  as  the  best  that  could  be  chosen,  and  sanctioned 
by  men  of  professional  skill  and  character,  the  legislature  could  never 
have  listened  to  the  pretensions  of  parties  who,  through  the  use  of  family 
or  personal  influence,  have  in  too  many  cases  set  up  a  show  of  opposition 
in  order  to  extort  exorbitant  sums  imder  the  name  of  compensation. 
The  published  Reports  of  some  of  the  Railway  Companies  liave  put  us 
in  possession  of  the  enormous  sums  which  have  been  spent  directly  in 
these  parliamentary  contests,  and  it  might  be  considered  a  sufficient 
justification  of  the  remarks  here  made,  to  point  to  the  following  figures. 
These,  however,  form  only  a  part  of  the  expenditure  incurred  in  over- 
coming, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  buying  off  opposition,  and  which, 
as  it  enhances  the  cost  of  the  undertaking,  must  be  taken  back  from 
the  public  by  the  proprietors  of  the  roads  in  the  form  of  excessive  fares 

and  tolls. 

« 

Statement  of  Pctrliamentary  Expenses  incurred  in  obtaining  Actt  qf  Incorporation  for  the  following 

ttndertakingt : — 


£. 
Birminghun  and  Glouoe»ter  .     .    22 , 6 IS 
Bristol  and  Gloucester .     .     .     .     25,589 

„         Exeter 18,592 

Eastern  CouDtiet 39,171 

Great  Western  .,,...    89,197 
„     North  of  England   .     .     .20,526 

Grand  Junotioo 22,757 

Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock .    23,481 
London  and  Birmingham  .     .     .    72,868 


£. 

London  fuul  South' Western    .     .  41,467 

Manchester  and  Leeds .     .     .     .  40,1  GO 

Midland  Counties 28,776 

North  Midland  .     ..,.,  41,349 

Northern  <uid  Eastern  ....  74, 166 
Sheffield,  Ashton-ander-Lyne,  and 

Manchestar 31,473 

Soutb-Eastam 82,292 


In  some  cases  the  sums  here  given  contain  the  expenses  of  surveying 
and  other  disbiursements,  which  necessarily  precede  the  obtaining  of  the 
Act  of  Incorporation.  On  the  other  hand,  they  exhibit  only  the  costs 
defrayed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  railway  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ex- 
pa[ises  incurred  by  the  different  parties  by  whom  the  applications  were 
opposed  in  Parliament.  It  is  understood  that  the  most  glaring  of  the 
above  cases  is  completely  eclipsed  by  the  diarges  attending  the  contests 
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of  the  various  lines  projected  to  Brighton.      No  statement  of  those 
expenses  has  hitherto  been  published. 

The  plan  above  alluded  to  was  taken  up  as  regards  Ireland,  and,  on 
the  motion  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  an  Address  was  presented  to 
the  Crown  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  compliance  with  which,  Commis- 
sioners were  nominated  in  October,  1836,  to  consider,  "^r«^,  as  to  a 
general  system  for  Railways  in  Ireland,  in  such  manner  either  by  cans* 
ing  surveys  to  be  made  of  the  leading  lines,  or  otherwise,  as  may  best 
serve  to  guide  the  legislature  in  the  consideration  of  the  projects  that 
may  be  brought  before  it.  Secondly,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  directing 
the  development  of  the  means  of  intercourse  to  the  channels  whereby 
the  greatest  advantage  may  be  obtained  by  the  smallest  outlay ;  taking 
into  consideration  not  only  the  existing  means  which  the  country  presents, 
but  those  which  may  be  anticipated  from  the  resources  which  may  in 
future  be  developed.  Thirdly^  to  inquire  as  to  the  port  or  ports  on  the 
west  or  south  coast,  whence  the  navigation  to  America  may  be  best 
carried  on  by  steam  or  sailing  vessels ;  and  to  investigate  particularly  the 
facilities  for  the  construction  of  lines  of  railroad  across  Ireland  to  such 
port  or  ports,  in  connexion  with  the  greatest  possible  collateral  benefits 
to  internal  communication.  And^  fourthly^  to  inquire  into  all  such  matters 
as  may  appear  essential  to  the  useful  prosecution  and  result  of  the  in- 
vestigations. 

A  preliminary  Report  was  made  by  the  Commissioners,  in  the  month 
of  March  following  their  appointment,  and  laid  before  Parliament,  in 
which  report  promise  was  given  to  present,  as  early  as  possible,  the  full 
result  of  their  investigations,  accompanied  by  statistical  information  of 
the  most  interesting  natiu'e,  which  would  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public  various  circumstances  connected  with  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  Ireland,  as  to  which  no  sources  of  inquiry  have  previously  been 
opened. 

The  Report  thus  promised  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  1838,  and 
fully  accomplished  the  promise  of  its  authors.  It  was  at  once  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  statistical  documents  ever 
produced  on  the  subject  of  Ireland,  and  has  since  been  continually  used 
as  a  great  storehouse  of  facts  connected  with  that  island,  not  only  as  re- 
gards its  wants  and  capabilities  for  the  development  of  the  railway 
system,  but  also  with  respect  to  its  general  resources,  and  the  degree  in 
wiiich  these  had  been  made  available.  Various  circumstances  combined 
to  prevent  the  specific  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  from  being 
adopted  by  the  Government,  and  the  long  season  of  commercial  diffi- 
culty which  followed  the  presentation  of  the  Report  equally  prevented 
the  employment  of  private  enterprise  to  that  end.  When,  however,  that 
season  of  gloom  had  disappeared,  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Railway  Com- 
missioners became  a  text-book  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  and  a  guide 


Gnmrds  or  breaksmen  .     .     .  1,631 

Artificers 10,809 

Switchmen 1,540 

Gate-keepers 1,361 

Policemen  or  watchmen    •     .  1,508 

Porters  or  Messengers  .     .     .  8,238 

Plate-layers 5,508 

Labourers 14,029 

Miscellaneous  employment     .  144 


Total     .     .     55,968 
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in  various  ways  to  tlie  Government  and  to  the  Committees  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  to  which  railway  projects  in  Ireland  have  from  time  to  time 
been  referred. 

If  the  adoption  of  railway  travelling  has  been  the  means  of  depriving 
of  employment  many  persons  who  were  previously  engaged  on  the  vari- 
ous turnpike  roads  of  the  kingdom,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  created  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  upon  the  several  lines.  The  following 
figures,  taken  from  a  Parliamentary  Return,  show  the  number  of  persons 
who  were,  in  various  capacities,  employed  by  railway  companies  on  the 
30th  June,  1849:— 

Secretaries  or  managers      .     .  156 

Treasurers 32 

Engineers 107 

Superintendents 314 

Storekeepers 120 

Accountants  or  cashiers      .     .  138 

Inspectors  or  timekeepers  .     .  490 

Station-masters 1,300 

Draughtsmen 103 

Clerks 4,021 

Foremen 709 

Engine-drivers 1,839 

Assistant  drivers  or  firemen     .  1,871 

At  the  same  date,  there  were  employed  upon  lines  of  railway  under 
construction  103,816  persons,  of  whom  16,144  were  artificers,  and  84,473 
were  labourers  and  foremen.  The  remaining  3,199  persons  consisted  of 
policemen,  porters,  clerks,  draughtsmen,  inspectors,  accoimtants,  secre- 
taries, &c.  A  large  part  of  the  labourers  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  railways,  would  have  to  seek  other  employments  as  the  lines  should  be 
completed,  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  greater  number  of  educated  persons 
would  then  be  called  into  action  for  working  the  railways. 

The  railways  ystem  has  been  sucxsessfully  introduced  into  Belgium,  in 
which  country  various  lines,  extending  to  nearly  400  English  miles,  are 
now  in  full  operation.  The  nature  of  the  country  is  most  favourable  for 
the  construction  of  such  works,  requiring  for  the  most  part  neither  tun- 
nelling, nor  deep  cutting,  nor  costly  embankments. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Belgian  railways  were  constructed  by  the  Bel- 
gian Government,  and  are  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  as  follows : — 

Lenffth  in  Cott  in 

English  Miles.       English  Money. 

£. 

Line  of  the  North— Brussels  to  Antwerp      ....  27^  305,042 

„          West— Malines  to  Ostend      .     •     .     .     .  7^  61S,72S 

„          East— Malines  to  Prussian  frontier      .     .  82}  1,691,577 

„         South— Brussels  to  French  frontier      .     .  51  613,585 

Ghent  to  French  frontier  and  Toumay 48  349,422 

Braine«le*Comte  to  Namur 41  536,000 

326f  £4,114,354 

The  average  cost  per  mile  of  the  whole  is  12,611/.,  but  this  does  not 
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include  the  bnildings  for  etationa,  nor  the  cost  of  locomotive  endues. 
By  including  these  items  the  total  outlay  of  the  Government  when  the 
whole  of  the  lines  were  opened  for  traffic,  amounted  to  5,373,200/.  or 
16,470/.  per  English  mile. 

The  funds  for  the  construction  of  these  works  were  provided  by  loans, 
the  interest  upon  which,  amounting  to  244,521/.  per  annum,  has  not 
hitherto  been  fully  met  by  the  profits  of  the  lines.  The  progress  of 
rulway  traveling,  and  of  the  gross  and  net  receipts  upon  the  variouB 
lines  ance  the  first  section  was  opened  for  traffic,  and  up  to  the  close  of 
1847,  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Y«.. 

r^=,™. 

.ST". 

lt«elpt.. 

V««. 

,._™™. 

nS^u. 

£. 

£. 

j; 

£. 

ls.^5 

421,439 

10,760 

4,009 

1842 

a,724,!(H 

1836 

3,08S,349 

5&9.-m      140,713 

1837 

1,382.5?: 

56,680 

9,065 

1844 

3,381,529 

3.7CNJ,lll 

516,236  1  3M,405 

IS40 

3,1W,S19 

83,2)6 

1847 

3,746,3UO 

1S41 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  if  the  Belgian  railways  had  been  con- 
structed by  means  of  private  capitalists,  the  rate  of  fares  would  have 
been  much  higher  than  those  adopted  by  the  Government,  which  has 
been  contented  for  a  time  to  draw  its  profit  indirectly  from  the  general 
impetus  which  so  greatly  improved  a  system  of  transport  could  not  fail 
to  ^ve  to  the  business  of  the  country,  rather  than  from  an  immediately 
remunerative  rate  of  fares.  The  loss,  by  reason  of  the  excess  of  the 
interest  upon  the  railway  loans  over  the  net  receipts  of  the  lines,  has 
been  only  nominal,  since  the  nation  at  large,  which  lias  made  good  the 
deficiency,  has  saved  it  in  tlie  diminished  charges  of  conveyance  which 
in  one  shape  or  other  has  necessarily  proved  an  advantage  to  every 
individual  in  the  kingdom ;  and  even  with  respect  to  the  riulways  them- 
selves, if  viewed  as  a  money  speculation,  it  is  probable  that  the  surplus 
revenue  which  they  will  in  future  yield,  will  come  to  be  of  serious  ad- 
vantage to  the  state,  and  that  the  more  speedily  because  of  the  lowness 
of  the  fares  and  cliarges,  which  has  stimulated  the  people  to  embrace 
the  benefits  of  rapid  transit. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  net  receipts  as  given  in  the  foregoing 
table  do  not  fiilly  exhibit  the  profits  of  the  lines,  because  the  Belgian 
Government  makes  no  allowance  for  the  conveyance  of  mails,  nor  for 
the  passing  of  troops.  'Hie  fares  charged  upon  the  Belgian  railways 
do  not  exceed  one  penny  per  English  mile  for  passengers  in  firet  class 
carriages,  the  fares  in  the  inferior  classes  being  proportionately  low. 

Tlie  line  between  Brussels  and  Matines  has  been  opened  for  traffic 
since  the  7th  of  May.  1835,  and  in  the  first  year  thereafter  563.210 
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persons  had  been  conveyed  upon  it.  During  the  firet  month  that  fol- 
lowed the  opening  of  the  14  miles  from  Malines  to  Antwerp,  there  were 
conv^ed  Ufoa  the  whole  line  101,479  pasaengers.  The  rulroada  in 
Belgium  having  been  constructed  at  a  coet  comparatiTely  inconader- 
able,  the  &res  are  fixed  on  the  meet  moderate  scale ;  the  whole  journey 
from  Brasaels  to  Antwerp,  which  is  performed  in  from  1  hour  25  min. 
to  1  hour  45  min.,  costs  no  more  to  the  traveller  than  one  franc,  or 
tenpence  English  money.  Before  the  opening  of  the  railway  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  between  Brussels  and  Antwerp  is  said  not  to  have 
exceeded  on  the  average  80,000  yearly,  at  the  cost  to  each  person  of 
2<.  &d.  to  4(. 

The  first  construction  of  railroads  in  the  Uuited  States  is  of  still  more 
recent  date  than  the  canals  of  that  country.  The  earliest  (the  Quincy 
Railroad,  in  Massachusetts,  three  miles  in  length)  was  undertaken  in 
1825,  and  was  intended  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  materials  only,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  early  nulroads  in  this  country.  The  success  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  as  a  means  of  rapid  travelling,  has 
stimulated  the  energies  of  the  American  citizens  in  this  direction  to  an 
eitraordinary  degree,  and  already  nearly  200  joint-stock  associations 
have  been  incorporated  for  the  construction  of  railroads  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Union.  Onlya  part. of  the  works  thus  contemplated  have 
hitherto  been  completed,  but  many  others  are  in  progress,  llie  extent 
of  the  lines  completed  in  each  State  in  1849,  was  as  onder : — 


STAT^ 

ul  IdJl- 

EtUmt 

pendrJ  ia  thtli 

STATES. 

No.      EHIml 
af  lUU-       (» 

Sunii  Ei- 
pcodEd  In  Ibcji 

Ulln. 

wmym,     Nil«. 

Dollan. 

M«ln«      .     .     . 

S 

64 

1,4X1,1)1X1 

South  Cuoli 

5,493,678 

New  Hampihlre 

5 

ai3 

7,774,  !>0a 

Georgia  . 

Florida  . 

60S 

6,550,308 

31 

l,OM 

46,305,878 

^4 

330,000 

Bhode  labmd       . 

2.600,000 

950  000 

S 

UT 

a,8M,ia3 

MiMiHipid 

276 

768,000 

Mew  York      .      . 

3S 

Ma 

37,8.^,144 

Kenlucky 

NBwJerioj  .      . 

a3,74a,2«) 

Ohio  .     . 

s 

306 

6,780,000 

ladiu*  . 

BO 

aia'.ODO 

Daltwue .      .      . 

17 

600,000 

Mlcblgui 

3M 

fi,7nO,92a 

HuyLuid.      .      . 

5 

360 

12,473,000 
6,364,506 

Vlrginl*  .     .     . 

Horth  CwoUna  . 

^ 

aw 

3,400,000 

ToUI  .     . 

153 

S,440 

167. 731, 748* 

So  recently  as  1840,  the  aggregate  length  of  the  rulways  open  for 
traffic  in  the  United  States  was  only  3332  miles,  and  the  money  spent 
in  their  construction  was  S6,529,940  dollars,  or  20,110,404/.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  152  lines,  there  were,  in  1849,  numerous  other  rail- 
ways under  construction  in  the  various  states.  In  those  of  New  England 
alone  there  were  then  more  than  20  lines  in  progress,  which  when  com- 
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pleted  will  add  more  than  800  miles  to  the  railways  of  the  United 
States. 

The  average  cost  per  mile  of  the  above  works  has  been  26,045  dollars, 
or  5426/. 

The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  that 
was  ever  undertaken,  was  begun  in  November,  1835.  Its  entire  length 
from  the  city  of  New  York  to  Portland  and  Dunkirk,  on  Lake  Erie, 
will  be  506  miles.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars, or  about  4120/.  per  mile.  The  South  Carolina  Railroad  from 
Charleston  to  Hamburg,  a  distance  of  136  miles,  is  a  successful  under- 
taking, which  was  begun  in  1830,  and  opened  for  use  throughout  in 
1833.  It  is  built  on  piles,  and  the  difference  of  level  is  overcome  some- 
what in  the  manner  proposed  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Palmer,  %.  0.,  by  meant 
of  the  varying  lengths  of  the  posts  or  piles  employed.  Since  the  first 
construction  of  this  work  it  has  been  judged  advisable  to  fill  in  the 
piles  with  earth,  converting  them  into  an  embankment,  and  thus  the 
cost  of  the  line  has  been  much  enhanced.  Even  with  this  additional 
expense,  however,  the  whole  cost  has  been  only  1,336,615  dollars,  or 
1312/.  4f.  per  mile,  including  locomotive  engines  and  carriages. 

A  still  greater  work  than  either  of  the  foregoing — the  Charleston  and 
Cincinnati  Railroad — has  been  projected,  with  the  view  of  opening  a 
communication  between  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  country  between  the  two  cities  has  been  ex- 
plored in  various  directions,  and  surveys  are  now  in  progress  for  deter- 
mining which  line  offers  the  least  difficulty  with  the  greatest  prospective 
advantages.  It  is  not  necessary  to  offer  any  further  description  of  these 
undertakings.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  however  rapidly  we 
may  proceed  in  the  execution  of  such  works  in  this  country,  we  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  rivalled  in  that  respect  by  the  enterprising  and  inde- 
fatigable citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  extent  of  railways  in  English  miles,  open  for  traffic  iu  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  Germany,  in  October,  1850,  was  as  follows 

Miles. 

Prnsria 1820 

Aastri* 990 


Saiumj 260 

Bavari* 354 

Hanover 250 

Hesse  Cassel    ....  170 

Baden 170 

Wurtcmburg    ....  124 

Holstein 96 


Anhalt  Cothen 
Bmngwick  . 
Laaenburg  .     . 
Mecklenburg    . 
Uessa  Darmstadt 
Nassau  .     . 


Miles. 
10 
60 
6 
112 
52 
29 


Total  . 


.  4435 


z2 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


COASTING    TRADE. 

No  Reoordfl  of  CoMting  Trade  earlier  than  1824— Tonnage  employed,  1824  to  1849— Pro* 
portion  employed  in  conveying  Coals  to  London — Influence  of  Com  Trade  in  determining 
Fluctuations  in  the  employment  of  Coasting  Vessels. 

The  Custom-house  does  not  contain  any  records  from  which  the  amount 
of  our  coasting  trade  in  general  can  be  ascertained  for  any  period  earlier 
than  1824.  From  that  year  to  1849  the  tonnage  of  coasting  vessels 
that  entered  inwards  at  ports  in  Great  Britain  from  other  ports  in  Great 
Britain,  including  their  repeated  voyages,  has  been  as  follows : — 


YMn. 

Tona. 

Tean. 

Tons. 

Yeui. 

Tom. 

1824 

8,552,177 

1833 

8,358,454 

1842 

9,636,563 

1825 

8,651,783 

1834 

8,774,326 

1843 

9,566,275 

1826 

8,870,582 

1835' 

9,054,769 

1844 

9,615,434 

1827 

7,448,252 

1836 

9,157,100 

1845 

10,974,831 

1828 

7,987,604 

1837 

9,207,266 

1846 

10,569,279 

1829 

8,027,475 

1838 

9,226,777 

1847 

10,923,186 

1830 

8,240,654 

1839 

9,433,511 

1848 

11,053,563 

1831 

8,255,630 

1840 

9,615,661 

1849 

10,489,414 

1832 

8,393,068 

1841 

9,676,293 

It  has  been  already  shown  (section  2,  chap,  vi.)  how  large  an  amount 
of  tonnage  is  engaged  in  the  conveyance  of  coals  coastwise  between 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  arrivals  in  the  port  of  London  alone 
in  the  nineteen  years  from  1831  to  1849,  were — 


Yean. 

Ships. 

Tona  of  Goals. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Tona  of  Coals. 

1831 

7,006 

2,053,673 

1841 

10,316 

2,909,562 

1832 

7,528 

2,149,820 

1842 

9,691 

2,754,719 

1833 

7,077 

2,014,804 

1843 

9,593 

2,663,114 

1834 

7,404 

2,080,547 

1844 

9,466 

2,563,166 

1835 

7,958 

2,299,816 

1845 

11,987 

3,463,630 

1836 

8,162 

2,398,352 

1846 

10,488 

2,975,627 

1837 

8,720 

2,629,321 

1847 

11,911 

3,302,425 

1838 

9,003 

2,582,770 

1848 

12,267 

3,479,189 

1839 

9,340 

2,638,256 

1849 

11,798 

3,380,786 

1840 

9,132 

2,589,087 

• 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  statements  of  our  coasting  trade  during 
earlier  years  cannot  be  procured,  as  it  is  evident  that  this  is  the  only 
branch  of  home  traffic  capable  of  being  measured  by  Custom-house 
records,  as  to  its  amount  and  progress.  The  falling  off,  exhibited  above, 
in  the  coasting  tonnage  of  1827,  and  some  subsequent  years,  as  compared 
with  the  first  three  years  of  the  series,  is  very  remarkable.  The  only 
circumstance  which  seems  to  offer  any  explanation  of  the  diminution,  is 
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the  fact  of  the  importations  of  foreign  grain  having  been  on  the  average 
of  the  five  years  from  1827  to  1831,  nearly  double  the  average  import- 
ations in  the  three  years  from  1824  to  1826.  The  foreign  grain  being 
brought  principally  to  the  markets  where  it  was  required  for  consump- 
tion, the  services  of  coasting  traders  would  be  so  far  not  required. 
During  the  same  time,  and  subsequently  to  1831,  the  importations  of 
grain  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland  have  also  been  very  considerably 
greater  than  they  were  up  to  1827,  and  this,  while  it  may  also  partly 
account  for  the  diminution  in  the  English  coasting  trade,  will  explain 
in  some  degree  the  increase  that  occurred  about  the  same  time  in  the 
tonnage  of  vessels  from  Ireland,  as  shown  in  the  following  chapter  :  the 
increased  average  size  of  the  vessels  since  1825  is  owing  to  tlie  partial 
employment  of  steam-vessels. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  laws  which  have  regulated  our  trade  in 
foreign  com  has  occasioned  accounts  to  be  kept  of  the  quantities  as 
well  as  the  prices  of  grain  sold  in  certain  specified  markets  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Some  changes  have,  at  difierent  times,  been  made,  as 
regards  the  particular  markets  in  which  these  registers  must  be  kept ; 
in  some  it  has  been  abandoned,  and  others  have  been  made  to  supply 
their  places.  A  great  addition  to  their  number  was  made  in  1842, 
Among  these  places  there  are  128  where  registers  have  been  kept  con- 
tinuously since  1825,  and  from  these  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of 
home-grown  wheat  sold,  has,  during  that  time,  very  much  increased. 
The  returns  of  1825  show  that  the  sales  in  these  markets  amounted  to 
1,993,564  quarters,  and  in  1834  had  advanced  to  2,816,841,  showing 
an  increase  in  ten  years  of  41  per  cent.  The  difference  of  price  obtain- 
able in  these  two  years,  may  have  had  some  effect  upon  the  quantities 
brought  to  market,  and  the  difference  in  the  number  of  mouths  to  be 
fed  must  also  be  taken  into  the  account ;  but  these  causes  together  do 
not  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  such  an  increase  as  that  which  actually 
occurred,  and  some  part  of  it  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  people,  which  enables  them  in  a  greater  degree  than  for- 
merly to  command  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  changes  subsequently 
made  in  the  list  of  markets  making  these  returns  render  it  impossible  to 
continue  the  comparison  to  the  present  time. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


TRADE  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Valaa  of  Gk>odf  paasing  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  different  years  between  1801 
and  1825 — No  later  Official  Account  kept — Trade  by  Steam-VeaBeb  between  Ireland  and 
LiTerpool — Value  of  Agricultural  Produce  so  conveyedf  1831  and  1832 — Number  and 
Value  of  Live  Stock  imported  into  Great  Britain,  1801-1825,  and  1846-9— Imported  into 
LiTerpool  and  Briitol,  1881,  1832,  and  1837— Eggs  imported— Effect  upon  the  Markets  in 
Ireland— Grain,  1815  to  1849 — Vessels  employed  in  Trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  1801-1849. 

The  value  of  produce  and  merchandise  that  have  been  the  objects  of 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  various  years  since  the 
Union,  has  been  stated  in  papers  laid  before  Parliament,  as  follows : — 

Imports  into  Ireland  from    Exports  from  Ireland  to 
Yean.  Great  Britain.  Great  Bkitain. 


£. 

£. 

1801 

3,270,350 

3,537,725 

1805 

4,067,717 

4,288,167 

1809 

6,816,557 

4,588,305 

181S 

6,746,353 

5,410,326 

1817 

4,722,766 

5,696,613 

1821 

5,338,838 

7,117,452 

1825 

7,048,936 

8,531,355 

No  account  of  this  trade  can  be  given  for  any  year  subsequent  to 
1825,  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
having  at  the  end  of  that  year  been  assimilated  by  law  to  the  coasting 
traffic  carried  on  between  the  different  ports  of  England ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  single  article  of  grain  (as  to  which  it  was  considered 
desirable  by  the  legislature  to  continue  the  record),  we  have  now  no 
official  register  of  the  quantity  or  value  of  goods  or  produce  received 
from  or  sent  to  Ireland.  That  this  traffic  has  greatly  increased  in  all 
its  branches  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  this  increase  may  partly  be 
attributed  to  the  abolition  of  the  restrictions  that  existed  up  to  1825, 
but  probably  still  more  to  the  employment  of  steam -vessels  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  To  show  the  extent  to  which  the  traffic  has  been  carried 
by  this  means,  a  statement  was  furnished  to  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  manager  of  a  company  trading  with  steam-vessels 
between  Ireland  and  Liverpool,  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  agricul- 
tural produce  imported  into  that  one  port  from  Ireland  in  1831  and 
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1832.  From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  aimual  value  of  the 
trade  was  about  4^  millions  sterling,  which  was  in  great  part  made  up 
of  articles  that  could  not  have  been  so  profitably  brought  to  England  by 
any  previously  existing  mode  of  conveyance — such  as  live  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  and  pigs;  the  value  of  which  amounted,  in  1831,  to  1,760,000/., 
and  in  1832  to  1,430,000/.  During  the  same  two  years  the  value  of 
Irish  agricultural  produce  brought  to  the  port  of  Bristol  averaged  about 
one  million  sterling.  The  whole  number  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and 
pigs,  sent  from  Ireland  to  the  various  ports  of  England  and  Scotland,  in 
different  years,  from  1801  to  1825,  was  as  under : — 


1801 

1805 

1800 

1813 

181T 

1821 

1885 

Cftttle .     . 
Hones 
Sheep .     . 
Pigs    .     . 

31,543 

669 

2,879 

1,968 

21,862 
4,114 

10,938 
6,383 

17,917 
3,264 
7,572 
4,712 

48,973 
3,904 
7,508 

14,521 

45,301 

848 

29,460 

24,193 

26,725 

2,392 

25,310 

104,501 

63,519 

s,iao 

72, 161 
65,919 

A  return,  showing  the  number  of  live  animals  shipped  to  Great  Bri- 
tain from  Ireland  in  each  of  the  four  years  from  1846  to  1849,  has  been 
presented  to  Parliament  by  the  authorities  of  the  Custom-house,  who 
collected  the  same  at  the  several  ports  of  shipment  from  the  best  sources 
that  were  open  to  them.  The  errors,  if  any,  in  this  return,  will  all  be 
errors  of  omission : — 


Oxen,  Cowl,  and  Balls  . 

Calves 

Sheep  and  Lambs      .     . 
Swine 


1846 


186,483 

6,363 

259,257 

480,827 


184T 


189,960 

9,992 

324,179 

106,407 


1848 


196,042 

7,086 

255,682 

110,787 


1849 


201,811 

9,831 

241,061 

68,053 


The  great  falling  off  apparent  in  the  number  of  swine  is,  no  doubt, 
attributable  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  and  its  consequences. 
The  numbers  sent  to  Liverpool  and  Bristol  alone,  in  1831  and  1832, 


were:- 


CatUe       .     .     . 
Horses  and  Mules 
Sheep  .... 
Pigs    ...     . 


Li  vw  pool. 


1831 


1839 


91,911 

539 

160,487 


71,318 
708 
98,337 


156,001       149,090 


Bristol. 


1831 


6,078 

159 

11,640 

84,107 


1838 


4,077 

190 

4,446 

85,619 


The  statement  above  mentioned  of  the  imports  into  Liverpool  occa- 
sioned considerable  surprise  at  the  time  it  was  made,  from  the  greatness 
of  its  amount;  but  it  would  appear  that  this  branch  of  trade  ' 
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gone  on  increasing  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  accomit  of  the  number  and  value  of  live  animals  brought 
from  Ireland  to  Liverpool  in  the  year  1837  : — 

£. 
84,710  Black  Cattle,  at  16/.  each  ....     1,3 

316  Calves 
225,050  Sheep 
24,669  Lambs 
595,422  Pigs 
3,414  Horses 
319  Moles 


B,  at  16/.  each  . 

.     1,365,360 

45«.    „     . 

711 

40».    „     . 

450,100 

18«.    „ 

22,202 

50#.    „ 

.     1,488,555 

20/.     „ 

68,280 

8/.    „ 

>          •         • 

2,552 

Total  Yalae     . 

£3,397,760 

The  average  value  here  assigned  to  the  several  kinds  of  animals  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  an  intelligent  gentleman  resident  at  Liverpool, 
and  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  the  trade. 

The  value  in  money  of  one  seemingly  unimportant  article — eggs, 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  the  above  two  ports  from  Ireland, 
amounts  to  at  least  100,000/.  The  progress  of  this  trade  affords  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  commercial  facilities  in  stimu- 
lating production  and  equalising  prices.  Before  the  establishment  of 
steam-vessels,  the  market  at  Cork  was  most  irregularly  supplied  with 
^gs  from  the  surrounding  district ;  at  certain  seasons  they  were  exceed- 
ingly abundant  and  cheap,  but  these  seasons  were  sure  to  be  followed 
by  periods  of  scarcity  and  high  prices,  and  at  times  it  is  said  to  have 
been  difficult  to  purchase  eggs  at  any  price  in  the  market.  At  the  first 
opening  of  ,the  improved  channel  for  conveyance  to  England,  the  resi- 
dents at  Cork  had  to  complain  of  the  constant  high  price  of  this  and 
other  articles  of  farm  produce ;  but  as  a  more  extensive  market  was 
now  permanently  open  to  them,  the  farmers  gave  their  attention  to  the 
rearing  and  keeping  of  poultry,  and  at  the  present  time  eggs  are  pro- 
curable at  all  seasons  in  the  market  at  Cork,  not,  it  is  true,  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  rate  at  which  they  could  formerly  be  sometimes  bought, 
but  still  at  much  less  than  the  average  price  of  the  year.  A  like  result 
has  followed  the  introduction  of  this  great  improvement  in  regard  to  the 
supply  and  cost  of  various  other  articles  of  produce. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  when,  in  order  to  save  the  yearly  salaries 
of  one  or  two  junior  clerks,  it  was  determined  to  cease  keeping  any 
official  record  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  an  exception  was  made  as  regards  grain  and  flour,  that  trade 
being  of  great  personal  interest  to  oiu*  legislators.  The  following  state- 
ment exhibits  the  quantities  of  those  kinds  of  produce  sent  to  us  from 
Ireland  in  each  year  from  1815  to  1849  : — 
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«-hr.t 

Jb.1.-- 

IVsl 

Vbb. 

•nd  oAinl. 

noLir. 

itiWyMttL 

COTD. 

Me.l. 

Ij™. 

*.. 

(Jr., 

Qr.. 

Qn. 

g«. 

18a"5+4 

37,108 

207 

597,537 

6.736 

821,193 

ISIK 

iai;63i 

63,354 

43 

683,714 

6,223 

1817 

sa.oas 

36,766 

611,117 

3,387 

699|809 

1819 

108.230 

25,387 

4 

1.069,385 

4,815 

1,207,851 

1919 

154,031 

30,311 

2 

789,613 

3,904 

967,861 

isao 

404,747 

134 

916,350 

'"    1 

1.417,130 

18S1 

M3.70O 

83,884 

1,163,319 

7;433 

1,832,816 

1S22 

463,004 

23.532 

353 

563,237 

7,963 

1,063,089 

ia33 

400,068 

19,274 

1,103,48J 

6,136 

1,529,113 

1«M 

336,408 

4S,e7a 

iia 

1,335,085 

6,517 

1,631,024 

isas 

396,018 

165,082 

aao 

1,639,856 

13, 

86 

3,203.I>B9 

1SS6 

314,851 

77 

l,303,rSi 

7,190 

1.4M 

1,693,189 

1827 

405.355 

67,791 

2,S6 

1,313,267 

1,785 

10,  (ti: 

l,|.-Jt,713 

IS3S 

653.58* 

84,301 

1,434 

2,075,631 

■280 

T.o-y^ 

519,493 

97,140 

568 

1,673,638 

lo.m 

1830 

639,717 

189,745 

414 

1,471,352 

38 

19,'ir,:l 

■:.'\-j'.~-2<} 

1831 

557.520 

18S,40J 

515 

1.655,!ia* 

563 

15>i.. 

1832 

57S,586 

allKiBJS* 

1833 

844,aOl 

107,519 

1,762,519 

117 

19,103 

3,645 

2,736,381 

lB3i 

77a, 504 

217,568 

982 

1,713,971 

75 

18,770 

a  176 

2,733,0*6 

661,773 

6U 

1,813,101 

34,234 

3,447 

2,659, 3tS 

1836 

598,756 

182,867 

483 

3,136,693 

17,603 

3,920 

2,939,332 

1837 

531,465 

187,473 

1,016 

2,274.675 

4,174 

25.830 

3,860 

3,030,393 

1838 

543,583 

156,467 

628 

2,742,907 

5,001 

21,584 

5,332 

3,174.308 

183J 

358,531 

61,675 

a,Mi 

l,iM»*,-,133 

2,553 

11,535 

1,-IS* 

2,342,811 

13(0 

174,410 

95,95* 

m 

3,037,336 

3456 

14,753 

1,403 

a.33?,9«4 

318,708 

75,568 

172 

3,53>,380 

4,935 

15,90? 

855 

3,855,585 

isia 

301,998 

50,286 

76 

2,361,431 

3,046 

19,931 

1,550 

3,538,331 

1843 

413,466 

110, 44  J 

371 

3,648.033 

8,64^1 

14,339 

1,192 

3,306,488 

ISM 

«1U,153 

364 

2,242,300 

18,680 

l.OJt 

3.801,306 

1815 

779,113 

93,095 

165 

3,353,985 

11,154 

12,7*5 

1,64* 

3,251,901 

IBK 

393,463 

92,854 

1,311,591 

U.66S 

3,337 

1,814,803 

184,323 

47,577 

1,498 

703,462 

23,361 

4,659 

963,779 

18W 

301,873 

80,076 

1,546,568 

12,311 

2.572 

1,946,417 

1849 

333,445 

44,618 

419 

1.122,0117 

22,420     3,368 

1,426,337 

In  the  absence  of  all  further  Custom-houae  records,  the  following 
table  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  in  which  the  trading  inter- 
course with  Ireland  has  been  carried  on  during  each  year  of  the  present 
century,  will  afford  a  pretty  correct  view  of  its  amount  and  progress  : — 

Slalaitnit  of  (Ac  Nmmbtr  and  Tonmgt  of  Vat 
(Ac  Portt  <4  Grtat  Britain  from  Irtbad,  an 
Kilh  Caigoa,  a,  each  Ytarfnm  1801  to  181' 


T«n. 

l-™d.. 

Outwiri.. 

-«d.. 

oo.™u 

BWp..  j      T™ 

Ship.. 

'"" 

Sl.ip.. 

Ton..            SI. 

I-- 

Tom. 

6  816 

582,033 

1812 

10,812 
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If  we  compare  the  amount  of  the  tonnage  employed  in  1801,  with  that 
of  1849,  we  Bball  find  that  it  bears  the  proportion  of  100  Ui  350,  showing 
an  increase  of  250  per  cent.  It  will  further  be  seen,  that  this  increase 
has  been  much  more  rapid  during  the  years  in  which  steam-vessels  have 
been  so  much  brought  into  use,  than  it  was  in  the  preceding  years  of 
the  series.  Up  to  1826  the  increase  from  1801  was  no  more  than  62 
per  cent.,  showing  a  mean  annual  increase  of  2^  per  cent.,  whereas  m 
the  23  years  following  1826,  the  increase  from  1801  has  been  188  per 
cent.,  or  8  per  cent,  annually. 

The  apparent  discrepancy  nnce  1825  between  the  tonnage  inwards 
and  outwards,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  account,  arises  thus  -. — When, 
in  1826,  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  first  placed 
on  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade,  it  was  considered  that  to  give 
returns  of  the  duties  inwards  and  clearances  outwards,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  would  present  an  exaj^rated  view  of  tlie  inter- 
course between  the  islands,  and  the  accounts  have  therefore  been  made 
to  show  only  the  clearances  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  and  the 
arrivals  in  Great  Britain  from  Ireland.  Tbe  great  difference  between 
tbe  clearances  and  entries  arises  from  tbe  fact,  that  the  shipments  to 
Ireland  are  more  bulky  than  the  receipts  from  Ireland,  causing  many 
ships  to  return  to  Great  Britain  in  ballast,  of  which  no  account  is  taken, 
while  others,  after  discharging  in  Ireland,  proceed  thence  on  distant  and 
foreign  voyages. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 


WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES. 


NeeeMity  of  ettablUhing  Legal  8tandardf--InQ<myeiiienoe  of  Local  and  Customary  Weight! 
and  Meamref — Parliamentary  Inyestigaiions— Aets  of  1824— of  1834  and  of  1835,  for 
establishing  Uniformity  of  Weights  and  Measures  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

In  every  country  where  advances  have  been  made  towards  civilization, 
and  where  the  mode  of  traffic  among  the  people  has  gone  one  step  beyond 
the  rudest  system  of  barter,  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  Grovem^ 
ment  to  interfere,  in  order  to  establish  standards  whereby  to  ascertain 
the  quantities  by  weight  or  measure  of  things  which  form  the  objects 
of  purchase  and  sale.  This  interference  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
frauds  and  endless  disputes  ;  and  when  a  system  of  weights  and  measures 
has  been  adopted,  which  in  this  respect  introduces  certainty  into  the  deal- 
ings of  traders  and  consumers,  a  great  benefit  will  have  been  conferred 
upon  both  classes.  It  has  commonly  happened  in  various  countries,  from 
the  subject  not  having  been  well  understood,  that  the  settlement  of  this 
important  point  has  been  delegated  by  the  general  government  to  various 
local  bodies  in  different  parts  of  the  same  country,  and  by  this  means 
a  want  of  uniformity  has  been  produced,  which  is  at  least  very  inconve- 
nient to  the  community  at  large.  The  introduction  of  such  a  state  of 
things  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  of  the  great  pertinacity  with 
which  people  adhere  to  customs  of  this  kind,  when  once  they  have 
been  suffered  to  take  root  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  National  Convention  of  France  passed  a  decree,  with  the 
object  of  establishing  entire  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  in  that 
country.  This  decree  was  recommended  to  the  cordial  acceptance  of 
the  people  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  which  the  legislature  could 
bestow  upon  the  citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  any  infringement  of 
the  law  was  declared  to  be  highly  penal;  half  a  century  has  since 
elapsed,  and  although  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the  Government 
has  in  every  proper  way  sought  to  give  a  practical  effect  to  the  new 
system,  which  is  further  recommended  by  the  scientific  character  and  the 
simplicity  of  its  principles  and  arrangements,  yet  to  this  hour  weights 
and  measures  established  by  law  have  not  been  adopted  in  the  largest 
port  of  French  provincial  towns,  where  in  all  dealings  between  shop- 
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keepers  and  their  customers,  the  old  modes  of  weighing  and  measuring 
are  still  pursued. 

The  great  inconvenience  attending  such  a  want  of  uniformity  in  this 
country  had  long  been  acknowledged,  and  at  various  times  efforts  had 
been  made  for  remedying  the  evil.  A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  appointed  in  1790  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  to  suggest 
a  remedy,  but  no  practical  result  followed  from  the  inquiry.  In  seasons 
of  war  the  importance  of  such  questions  is  generally  forgotten  amidst 
more  pressing  calls  upon  the  attention  of  the  Government  and  the  public. 

Accordingly  nothing  further  was  attempted  on  this  bead  until  1814, 
in  which  year  another  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed ;  but,  if  we  except  the  eliciting  of  opinions  upon  the  subject 
from  eminent  men — such  as  Dr.  Wollaston  and  Professor  Playfair — 
this  Committee  also  was  unproductive  of  good.  In  1818  a  Commission, 
consisting  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  Greorge  Clerk,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert, 
Dr.  Wollaston,  Dr.  Young,  and  Captain  Kater,  was  appointed  by 
Government  to  devise  some  practical  remedy  for  the  evil.  The  conse- 
quent labours  of  these  eminent  men  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  useless, 
because  their  investigations  led  to  scientific  discoveries  which  simplified 
the  question,  and  pointed  out  the  means  available  for  preserving  or 
restoring  accurate  standards  both  of  weight  and  measure.  The  inves- 
tigations of  the  Commission  did  not,  however,  lead  to  any  immediate 
legislative  act ;  and  it  was  not  until  four  years  had  elapsed  that  a  Bill 
to  regulate  weights  and  measures  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Sir  George  Clerk,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission. 
This  Bill  did  not  pass.  It  was  again  introduced  by  the  same  gentleman 
in  the  following  year  (1823),  when  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  was  not  carried  through  its  stages  in  the  Lords.  A  better  fortune 
awaited  the  measure  in  1824,  when  an  Act  for  ascertaining  and  establish- 
ing Uniformity  of  Weights  and  Measures  received  the  Royal  Assent. 
By  this  Act,  the  old  standards  of  weight  and  linear  measure,  that  had  been 
long  in  use  in  England,  were  adopted  and  made  applicable  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  while  the  measures  of  capacity  were  changed  and  rendered 
uniform.  The  old  standard  JVine  Gallon  contained  231  cubic  inches  ; 
the  Ale  and  Beer  Gallon,  282  cubic  inches ;  the  Com  Gallon,  268i 
cubic  inches ;  and  the  Scots  Pint^  103J-  cubic  inches.  These  measures, 
with  all  other  local  measures  of  every  description,  were  abolished,  and 
instead  of  them  a  measure  called  an  Imperial  Gallon  was  established. 
This  gallon  was  declared  to  contain  ten  pounds  avoirdupois  weight  of 
distilled  water,  weighed  in  air,  at  a  temperature  of  62  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer — the  barometer  being  at  30  inches.  The 
content  of  the  Imperial  Gallon,  thus  computed,  is  found  to  be  277*274 
(rather  more  27  7 i)  cubic  inches.  A  mode  of  verifying  this  measure, 
and  also  of  verifying,  by  its  means,  both  linear  measure  and  weight,  is 
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pointed  out  by  establishing  mutual  relations  between  the  three,  thus : — 
The  contents  of  the  cube  of  the  sixth  part  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum 
vibrating  seconds  in  the  latitude  of  London,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
in  a  vacuum  (which  has  been  made  the  element  for  establishing  linear 
measiu*e),  is  so  very  near  the  contents  of  the  Imperial  Standard  Gallon, 
that  the  difierence  is  only  three-tenths  of  a  cubic  inch ;  the  cube  of  the 
sixth  part  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum  containing  277'578,  while  the 
Imperial  Gallon  contains  277-274  cubic  inches  ;  and  the  tenth  part  of 
the  weight  of  an  imperial  gallon  of  water,  at  a  temperature  exactly  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  distance  between  the  points  of  freezing  and  boiling,  is 
an  Imperial  Standard  Avoirdupois  Pound.  The  standards  of  both 
weights  and  measures  are  thus  rendered  so  far  invariable  in  future,  that 
they  are  found  to  be  independent  of  all  artificial  measurements  and 
graduations,  and  can  be  at  once  referred  "  to  nature  alone  for  their  pro- 
totypes." This  is  assuredly  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  system, 
which  made  a  grain  of  com,  the  human  foot,  and  the  distance  to  which 
a  man  can  extend  his  arms—  all  things  which  are  manifestly  liable  to 
considerable  diversity — the  elements  whence  to  determine  weight  and 
measure. 

This  law,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1826, 
failed,  during  the  nine  years  of  its  existence,  to  produce  a  s^sfactory 
degree  of  uniformity  in  practice  throughout  the  kingdom :  it  proved, 
however,  in  a  high  degree  useful,  as  it  paved  the  way  for  the  more 
perfect  measures  adopted  in  1834  and  1835,  under  which  we  are  now 
acting,  and  which  could  probably  not  have  been  enforced  but  for  the 
preparation  of  the  public  mind  which  resulted  from  the  previous  step 
towards  improvement.  By  the  law  now  established,  a  very  high  degree 
of  simplification  has  been  attained.  The  units  of  weight  and  measure 
adopted  in  1824  are  continued,  and  their  universal  adoption  through 
the  kingdom  is  made  imperative.  Besides  this,  all  modes  of  measuring 
which  admitted  of  uncertainty  are  declared  illegal.  A  bushel  or  gallon 
of  some  kinds  of  articles  was  formerly  not  merely  the  quantity  which 
the  measure  would  contain  within  it,  but  a  superaddition  of  as  much 
more  as  could  be  heaped  upon  it  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  Other  articles 
were  measured  without  this  cone — the  first  mode  of  proceeding  being 
called  heap-measure,  and  the  second  strike-measiu*e,  from  the  employ- 
ment of  a  roller  to  remove  or  strike  off  all  of  the  article  measured 
which  stood  above  the  level  of  the  rim  of  the  measure.  Strike-measure 
is  now  declared  to  be  the  only  legal  mode  for  determining  the  quantity 
of  all  descriptions  of  dry  goods  in  measures  of  capacity.  The  uncertainty, 
and  consequently  the  possible  unfairness,  of  heaped  measure,  was  de- 
monstrated by  the  clerk  of  Covent  Garden  Market,  who  stated,  in  his 
evidence  given  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he 
had  employed  two  different  persons  to  measure  each  a  peck  of  nuts, 
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that  one  of  them  put  eleven,  while  the  other  could  pat  only  ten  quarts 
in  and  on  the  measure.  A  mode  of  ascertaining  quantity,  which  thus 
admitted  of  variations  amounting  to  ten  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
skilfulness  of  the  measurer,  was  one  which  called  loudly  for  alteration, 
and  any  system  which  in  this  respect  had  left  people  at  liberty  to  con- 
tinue the  old  practice,  would  have  been  highly  unsatisfactory. 

All  local  or  customary  weights  or  measures  are  abolished  throughout 
the  kingdom,  under  heavy  penalties.  That  previously  uncertain  quan- 
tity, a  Stone^  is  now  invariably  14  imperial  pounds,  eight  of  which  form 
the  hundredweight ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  gold,  alver,  platina, 
diamonds,  or  other  precious  stones  (for  ascertaining  the  quantities  of 
which  Troy  weight  is  still  allowed),  all  articles  which  are  weighed  must 
now  be  sold  by  the  imperial  pound. 

One  imperfection  has  been  allowed — ^inadvertently,  perhaps — to  creep 
into  the  new  system.  When  heaped  measure  was  used,  it  was  seen  to 
be  necessary  to  prescribe  by  law  the  shape  as  well  as  the  cubic  contents 
of  the  measure  used,  because  the  size  of  the  cone  heaped  above  the 
level  of  the  rim  depended  upon  the  area  of  its  base.  If  two  vessels 
were  made  having  the  same  cubic  contents,  but  one  of  which  was  more 
shallow  than  the  other,  the  quantity  heaped  upon  such  shallower  vessel 
would  of  course  be  greater  liian  where  a  deeper  but  narrower  vessel  was 
used.  It  seems  to  have  been  considered  that  when  this  cone  was  no 
longer  permitted  to  be  added  to  the  measure,  the  form  became  imma- 
terial. This  is  found  to  be  incorrect.  Some  articles,  such  as  com, 
are  made  to  lie  closer  together  when  subjected  to  pressure,  and  for  this 
reason  a  deep  vessel  will  hold  a  larger  quantity  than  one  having  the 
same  cubic  contents,  but  which  is  more  shallow  in  form.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  experiments  carefully  conducted  by  Dr.  Anderson,  and 
given  in  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  '^  that 
wheat  measured  in  a  bushel-measure  which  was  Hi  inches  deep, 
weighed  56  lbs.  &i  oz. ;  and  that  the  same  wheat,  measured  under  the 
same  circumstances  in  a  bushel  8^  inches  deep,  weighed  no  more  than 
56  lbs.  Oi  oz.,  making  a  deficiency  of  rather  more  than  one  in  150— a 
loss  of  some  moment  where  large  quantities  are  delivered." 

The  use  of  any  soft  metal  or  alloy,  such  as  lead  and  pewter,  for 
making  weights,  is  forbidden,  because  of  the  fadlity  they  would  afibrd 
for  falsification,  and  the  loss  to  which  they  would  be  speedily  subjected 
in  use  through  abrasion. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

FOREIGN    COMMERCE. 

Dependenc«  of  Tarious  Countries  upon  each  other  for  Comforts  and  Convenienoei — Peculiar 
AdTantaget  of  England  for  prosecuting  Foreign  Commerce— Effect  of  Wars  and  Com- 
mercial Systems  upon  Foreign  Trade— Growing  Importance  of  its  Commerce  to 
England,  arising  out  of  its  increasing  Population— Influence  of  extended  Markets  in 
preventing  ruinous  Fluctuations— Impossibility  of  long  maintaining  existing  Com 
Laws— Progress  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Trade,  from  1801  to  1849— Course  of  Trade 
with  rarions  Countries— Opening  of  East  India  and  China  Trades— Discriminating 
Duties  on  Sugar— On  Coffee — On  Timber— Continental  System— Return  of  Peace — 
Free-Trade  Petition  of  London  Merchants— Relaxation  of  Navigation  Acts— Reciprocity 
Treaties— Registered  Tonnage— Ships  built— Ships  Entered  and  Cleared  1801-1844. 

There  are  but  few  countries  so  circumstanced  with  regard  to  their 
natural  capabilities  of  soil  and  climate  as  to  be  independent  of  all  other 
countries  for  the  supply  of  many  of  those  productions  which  have  become 
necessary  to  the  comfort,  if  indeed  they  be  not  indispensable  requisites 
to  the  well-being,  of  their  inhabitants.  England  is  assuredly  not  one 
of  those  countries,  and  foreign  commerce  is  to  its  inhabitants  a  thing  of 
social,  if  not  of  physical,  necessity.  But  for  our  traffic  in  foreign  pro- 
ductions^ even  the  home  trade  of  England  would  be  without  a  great  part 
of  the  activity  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  because,  as  regards  what  is 
yielded  by  our  own  soil,  each  part  of  the  kingdom  is  nearly  independent 
of  every  other  part  The  South  has  no  need  to  draw  its  supplies  of  grain 
from  the  North,  nor  does  the  West  require  to  receive  the  cattle  bred  in 
the  East.  With  respect  to  our  minerals,  a  great  part  even  of  these  are 
found  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  island ;  so  that  in  almost  every 
case  that  part  of  the  produce  of  our  industry  which  exceeds  in  each  par- 
ticular branch  the  wants  of  the  population  engaged  for  its  supply  must 
seek  a  market  in  other  countries,  and  be  there  exchanged  for  such  articles 
of  convenience  as  Nature  refuses  to  yield  to  us  in  sufficient  cheapness 
or  abundance  from  oiu*  own  soil. 

The  geographical  position  and  capabilities  of  England  furnish  her 
with  advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  this  foreign  commerce  far  greater 
than  are  possessed  by  any  other  country  of  equal  extent.  To  these  ad- 
vantages we  have  added  a  spirit  of  industry,  fostered  by  oiu'  free  insti- 
tutions, and  a  degree  of  commercial  enterprise,  beyond  those  of  any 
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other  people  either  ancient  or  modem,  with,  perhaps,  the  recent  excep- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America.  But  although  the  amount  of  our 
foreign  trade  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  is  as  great  as  it  should  be,  or  as  it  would  long  since  have 
become,  if  left  to  its  own  free  course.  Considering  all  the  natural  and 
acquired  advantages  that  we  possess  for  this  purpose,  it  should  rather 
excite  regret  that  our  commerce  is  so  small,  than  engender  pride  be- 
cause it  is  so  large.  Requiring,  as  we  do,  so  many  of  the  productions 
of  other  climates,  and  capable  as  we  are  of  commanding  them  by  means 
of  our  own  products  and  manufactures,  which  are  objects  of  universal 
desire  in  almost  every  climate  ;  to  what  can  we  attribute  it,  but  to  the 
evil  consequences  of  wars  and  the  still  more  baleful  consequences  of  ill- 
considered  systems  of  commercial  laws,  that  we  have  not  commanded  the 
whole  habitable  world  for  our  market,  and  that  the  28,000,000  inhabit- 
ing the  British  Islands  should  furnish  a  more  important  array  of  cus- 
tomers than  all  other  civilized  communities,  even  when  we  include  with 
the  latter  the  inhabitants  of  our  many  colonies  and  populous  dependen- 
cies, of  the  direct  trade  with  which  we  so  long  reserved  to  ourselves 
the  monopoly  ? 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  greater  comparative  value  to  a  country 
of  its  home  than  of  its  foreign  trade,  which  has  been  foimded  upon  the 
greater  economy  and  celerity  with  which  the  operations  of  the  former 
are  conducted,  is  far  from  being  always  correct  when  applied  to  England. 
The  trading  communication  between  the  south  and  east  coasts  oi  Great 
Britain  and  the  north  and  west  shores  of  many  European  countries,  is 
kept  up  with  greater  facility  and  economy  than  the  traffic  between  some 
of  our  distant  counties.  The  time  and  money  expended  in  conveying  a 
bale  of  goods  from  Manchester  to  London,  by  canal  or  by  the  ordinary 
road,  are  greater  than  are  required  for  its  conveyance  from  London 
to  Rotterdam,  and  the  charge  made  for  the  cartage  of  a  puncheon  of 
rum  from  the  West  India  Docks  to  Westminster  exceeds  the  charge 
that  would  be  made  for  conveying  the  same  puncheon  of  rum  from  those 
docks  to  Hamburg.  Even  in  those  branches  of  foreign  commerce  where 
from  the  length  of  the  voyage  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  between 
the  shipment  of  goods,  their  reception  and  sale  abroad,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  returns  to  the  hands  of  the  shipper,  a  remedy  for  the  evil  of 
delay  has  been  found  in  the  operation  of  commercial  bankers,  whose 
dealings  consist  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  are 
founded  upon  the  varying  necessities  of  different  individual  traders. 

In  this  coimtry,  limited  as  it  is  in  geographical  extent,  and  where,  as 
has  been  shown  in  a  former  section  of  this  work,  population  is  to  all 
appearance  fast  overtaking  the  capability  of  the  soil  to  yield  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  food,  we  have  a  motive  which  eyery  year  becomes 
more  and  more  cogent  for  giving  the  greatest  possible  facilities  to  our 
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commercial  intercourse  with  other  countries.  We  have  seen  that,  in 
the  twenty  years  that  elapsed  between  1811  and  1831,  the  increase  in 
the  total  number  of  families  in  Great  Britain  was  869,960,  or  at  the 
rat€  of  34  per  cent,  upon  the  numbers  of  1811,  while  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  families  employed  in  agriculture  was  only  65,136,  or  but 
little  more  than  2i  per  cent ;  the  remainder,  amounting  to  804,824 
families,  having  betaken  themselves  to  trading  and  manufacturing 
employments. 

The  Census  returns  for  1841  are  still  more  decisive  in  this  respect, 
and  show  a  positive  diminution  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
agriculture  in  that  year,  as  compared  with  1831. 


1831 

Total 
PopoUtion. 

Males  Twenty  Yean  old  and  upwards  employed  in 
Agricnlture. 

Oocupien 
employing 
Labouxen. 

Oecapien  not 
employing 
Labouren. 

Agricultural 
Labourers. 

Total. 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Army  and  Navy    .     . 

13,091,005 

806,182 

2,365,114 

277,017 

141,460 
19,728 
25,887 

• . 

94,883 
19,966 
53,966 

•  • 

744,407 
55,468 
87,292 

• . 

980,760 

95,162 

167,145 

•  • 

16,539,318 

187,075 

168,815 

887,167 

1,243,057 

Total 
Population. 

Males  Twenty  Years  old  and  upwards  employed  in 
Agriculture. 

Farmers 

and 
Graxiers. 

Gardeners, 
Nurserymen, 
and  Florists. 

Agricultural 
utboorers. 

Total. 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Army  and  Navy    .     . 

15,000,154 

911,603 

2,620,184 

188,453 

194,596 
31,807 
50,732 

•  • 

42,364 
1,141 
5,727 

•  • 

724,625 

47,447 
109,550 

• . 

961,585 

80,395 

166,009 

18,720,394 

277,135 

49,232 

881,622 

1,207,989 

Hitherto  our  increased  numbers  have  mostly  found  an  adequate  supply 
of  food  by  means  of  the  improvements  that  have  been  introduced  in 
agricultural  processes,  and  that  large  proportion  of  our  augmented 
population  which  has  thus  been  fed  from  the  produce  of  our  soil  has 
found  profitable  employment  in  various  ways  without  producing  an 
adequate  increase  to  the  amount  of  foreign  commerce.  This  is  a  state 
of  things  which  cannot  continue  indefinitely  in  progress.  We  cannot 
reasonably  expect  that  the  soil  can  always  be  made  to  yield  increasing 
harvests  to  meet  the  constant  augmentation  of  the  population,  nor 
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the  lal^urs  of  our  artisans^  whose  additional  numbei;^  ixfjast  be  i^eckoned 
yearly  by  hundredj}  pf  thousands,  c^n  continue  to  find  profitable  emjdoyr 
iQent  in  ^  sphere  thujB  made  i;iarrower  fii^Qpi  year  to  year.  The  onwai^ 
progress  pf  pur  popul^tioi^  cannot  be  checked  widiout  the  arrival  of 
reverses  which  would  plunge  the  greater  pa;rt  of  the  ^tioii  into  a  state 
of  misiery  which  it  is  painful  t^p  contemplate,  and  on  the  other  baivjl 
such  a  check  can  only  be  avert^ed  by  a  great,  a  rapid,  ajid  a  permaouep^ 
extension  of  commercial  relations  with  countries  whose  inhabitants,  Ji^eing 
in  different  circumstances  to  those  which  ^f  e  been  here  described,  may 
be  willing  to  exchange  the  prgdujct^  of  jtheif  soil  for  the  results  of  our 
manufacturing  industry. 

We  have  happily  now  entered  upon  a  course  of  legislation  on  com- 
mercial subjects,  which,  when  fully  carried  out,  must  realize  advan- 
tages in  this  direction  which  are  more  and  more  becoming  matters  of 
necessity  to  this  country.      That  the  system   of  free  trade^  by  which 
expression  is  meant  imrestricted  injtjercourse  with  foreign  countries,  in 
which  no  one  country  shall  be  pj^ed^  by  regulations  or  differential 
duties,  at  a  disadvantage  with  aqy  other,  and  no  Customs  duty  shall  be 
levied  for  any  purpose  whatever  save  the  necessary  one  of  revenue — a 
system  in  which  the  fallacy  of  protection  shall  be  utterly  disowned  and 
abolished  —  that  this  system  must  be  progressively  carried  out  by  us 
to  its  utmost  limit,  is  now  seen  to  be  among  the  most  settled  of  cer- 
tainties.    To  persons  who  have  obseryed  the  effects  of  such  relaxations 
in  our  tariff  as  have  already  been  carried  into  effect,  the  result  of  such 
a  perfecting  of  the  system  as  is  here  described  cannot  be  at  all  doubtful. 
That  the  capital,  skill,  and  energy  possessed  and  exercised  by  the  in- 
habitants of  these  islands  will,  when  unfettered,  carry  us  forward  to  a 
degree  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity  of  which  the  world 
has  hitherto  seen  no  example,  it  required  little  boldness  to  foretel ;  and, 
that  this  prosperity  will  be  attained  to  a  very  high  degree,  although  the 
example  of  England  shquld  fail  to  copvince  the  governments  of  other 
countries,  and  to  be  followed  by  them,  does  not  admit  of  any  doubt. 
But  it  is  not  conceivable  that  our  example,  which,  on  all  other  occasions 
has  furnished  motives  of  action,  shall  cease  to  do  so,  when  seen  to  be 
fraught  with  so  large  a  measure  of  good  as  hitherto  has,  and  as  no  doubt 
will  continue  tQ  acPQmpany  our  course  ;  and  it  cannot  hut  add  greatly 
to  the  feeling  of  gratificatiop  called  forth  by  the  changes  now  in  progress, 
to  believe  that  the  sum  of  our  prosperity  shall  be  increased  through  the 
advancement  of  the  general  happiness.      Shall  we,  then,  too  greatly 
flatter  ourselves  if  we  hope,  that  the  nation^  of  the  world,  too  long 
divided  by  hatred  in  war,  and  jealousy  in  peace,  shall  be  brought  to  see 
and  act  upon  the  conviction  that  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  each 
must  tend  to  increase  the  happing  and  prosperity  of  each  and  all  other 
pations  ? 

In  seasons  of  general  prosperity,  when  the  productive  classes  a^  fully 
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and  profitably  employed,  it  is  always  found  that  a  stimulus  k  giveti  to 
consumption,  and  it  very  frequently  has  happened  that  the  effeetive 
demand  for  manufactured  goods  thus  created  has  excited  increased 
production  to  a  degree  beyond  what  has  been  immediately  fequired. 
When  circumstances  change,  and  a  check  is  given  toconsumptioiiv  those 
persons  who  have  been  led  thus  to  apply  an  additional  amount  of  capital 
and  labour,  are  exposed  to  considerable  losses,  and  it  must  \}e  obvious 
that  the  danger  of  encountering  the  evil  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
market  which  they  supply  is  circumscribed.  If  limited  to  one  country, 
which  is  suffering  under  circumstances  of  depression,  the  distress  of  the 
producers  must  be  highly  aggravated,  but  if  they  are  accustomed  to 
carry  on  commercial  dealings  with  many  foreign  lands^  it  is  not  probable 
that  all  will  beat  the  same  time  under  depression ;  the  evil,  as  far  as 
the  producers  are  concerned,  will  be  easily  remedied,  and  a  small  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  their  goods  will  then  cause  such  an  increased  demand 
in  foreign  countries  as  will  greatly  palliate,  if  it  do  not  remedy,  the 
mischief  arising  from  fluctuations  in  the  home  demand. 

If  the  view  taken  in  these  pages  of  our  condition  and  prospects  has 
any  true  foundation,  it  was  quite  impossible  that  the  remaining  branches 
of  the  restrictive  system  to  which  the  legislature  of  this  country  so  long 
and  so  pertinaciously  adhered,  could  be  much  longer  continued,  and 
that  we  should  still  empower  the  comparatively  few  amongst  us  ''who 
have  obtained  the  proprietary  possession  of  the  soil,  to  increase  ar- 
tificially the  money  value  of  their  estates,"*  by  means  of  a  monopoly 
which  threatened  to  be  destructive  of  the  happiness  and  social  pro- 
gress of  the  nation.  The  evils  consequent  upon  persistance  in  a  system 
of  virtual  exclusion  were  imminent ;  they  were  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
put  aside  or  delayed  by  temporising  measures;  it  would,  therefore, 
seem  most  in  agreement  with  true  wisdom  at  once  to  meet  the 
diflSculty,  and  to  determine  upon  the  adoption  of  a  decisive  change  of 
system. 

By  following  such  a  course,  we  must  of  necessity  give  full  freedom 
to  the  productive  industry  of  the  country  in  all  its  branches,  including 
among  the  rest  that  class  for  whose  supposed  benefit  we  so  long  sub- 
mitted to  a  contrary  system ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
in  a  state  of  things  such  as  has  here  been  contemplated,  with  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  customers,  our  agriculturists  must  not 
share  in  the  general  prosperity,  and  that  they  should,  under  any  circum- 
stances, fail  to  obtain  a  return  for  their  capital  and  labour  equal  to  that 
realized  by  all  other  classes  in  the  community  :  beyond  this  they  can 
have  no  right  to  claim  any  advantage. 

The  amoimt  and  progress  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  each  year  from  1801  to  1849,  with  the  exception  of 
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1813,  the  records  of  which  year  were  hurned  with  the  Custom-bouse,  arc 
given  in  the  following  abstract : — 

Btattmnt  <f  till  Ammal  uf  II,.-  fWyx  ow/  Oolimlal  TVadr  cf  lA>  UniUd  Kiagdom,  r^lfybig 
ttt  OJIeio/  ialHr  of  Furrigi  ami  Col!«ial  SI,r,-haidiK  imporitd  aid  ntipnrttd,  aid  tkt 
CffieitU  md  Real  Or  Ihclartd  Vol**  a<  BriliA  and  IriA  Fiaduct  and  Miaafftietmm  eipiwttd 
n  aocA  Yearfnim  18UI  to  1&49. 


OFTICIAL  VALUE. 

Hf.l 

IHl>«l«.d 

Tan. 

ImpntaoT 

E.po«.of 

EipoHior 

Kl[bh'»<rirbb 

f«iiriu><i 

Po.^..  «>,l 

C«I^L.l 

Col«Dt<l 

Pi^a»  ud 

Eipurted, 

£. 

£. 

e. 

£. 

leoi 

31,796,363 

10,336.966 

34,937,694 

39  730.659- 

39,826,310 

35,632,549 

45 

103 

330* 

leoa 

36,623,636 

8,032,643 

ao;467;53l 

36 

ISO! 

37,819,553 

8.988.741 

22,687,309 

37 

135 

748* 

1605 

38,561,370 

7,643,190 

33,376,941 

3e 

077 

144 

36,8«9,S58 

7,717,555 

S5;86i;879 

% 

983 

IBOT 

36,734,435 

7,634,313 

a3,3:»i,2i4 

37 

877 

leoe 

a6,7M,M0 

5,776,775 

34,611.315 

37 

975 

109 

1909 

31,750,557 

13,750,358 

33,543,374 

393 

1810 

39,301,619 

9,347,435 

34.061,901 

48 

438 

680 

ISII 

36,510,188 

32.681,400 

3J 

S9C 

719 

96.163,431 

9,533,065 

39.508,508 

964 

1818 

HwiFdidMnr 

cdbTlln. 

18U 

33.755,364 

19,365,981 

34.307,353 

4E 

ti4 

319 

ISIS 

33,987,396 

15,748.554 

43,875,996 

603 

18l« 

27,431,604 

13,480,790 

35,717,070 

41 

657 

873 

1817 

30,834,399 

10  2,13  684 

40,111,437 

41 

761 

133 

1818 

36,885,183 

10,859.817 

49,700,531 

46 

603 

349 

AV^ 

30.776,810 

9,904,813 

3.1,531,176 

35 

208 

321 

^830 

M.  438, 650 

10.555,911 

38,395,635  . 

36 

434 

6S3 

30,793,760 

10.639,689 

36 

659 

630 

isaa 

30,500.034 

9,327,589 

44|a86!.533 

36 

968 

964 

;3ss 

35,798,707 

8,603,904 

43,804,378 

33 

468 

048 

37,553,<»5 

10,304,78! 

48  735  551 

38 

396 

300 

isas 

44,137,483 

9,169,494 

47,166,020 

38 

87; 

388 

1836 

37,686.113 

10,076.286 

40.B6S,73S 

31 

733 

44,887,774 

9,830,738 

53,919,390 

37 

181 

335 

18S8 

«,Oi8,805 

9,946,M5 

53,797,455 

se 

813 

756 

1839 

43,981,317 

10,632,402 

56,313,041 

843 

633 

46,345,341 

8,550,437 

61,140,864 

3S 

371 

597 

IB31 

49,713.883 

10,745,071 

60.683,933 

37 

164 

379 

1833 

44,580,741 

ll,OU,969 

65,036,703 

36 

1633 

45,953,551 

9,833,753 

69,989,339 

39 

667 

347 

49.363,811 

11.563,036 

73,831,550 

41 

649 

191 

183J 

48,yn,.S4a 

13,797,734 

78,378,731 

47 

373 

1S36 

57,033,867 

12,391,711 

85.399,837 

53 

368 

571 

1S3T 

54.737,301 

13,333,623 

79,548,047 

43 

069 

94S 

1838 

61,368,330 

12,711,318 

93,459,231 

50 

970 

1839 

69,004,000 

12,795,990 

97,403,726 

S3 

333 

580 

67,432,964 

13,774,306 

103,705,373 

51 

406 

430 

1841 

64,377,963 

14,723,151 

103,180,517 

51 

634 

633 

1813 

65,204,729 

13,584,158 

100,360,101 

47 

381 

033 

i8ia 

70,093,353 

13,956.113 

117,877,378 

SS 

3;e 

leu 

85.441,5S5 

14,397,246 

131,564,503 

393 

18tS 

85,381,958 

16,280,870 

6C 

Ml 

081 

1846 

75,953,875 

16,296.163 

132;388|3» 

57 

786 

875 

1S4T 

90,331,866 

30,036,160 

136,130,986 

B4S 

377 

184S 

93,547,134 

19,368,113 

133,617,681 

53 

1643 

105,874,607 

35.561,890 

63 

5% 

mh 

•  Th«  dmland  n1u«  of  Britlih  aod  Iriih  prodaoa,  &c.,  ciported  in  the  yem  IBOl  to 
1S04.  qipIlM  to  Gre»t  Britkln  only,  the  nil  t«Iu«  of  eiporti  tram  Irelud  not  hBrtng  baeo 
MOtfdad  wrller  thu  1805.    Th*  >xpan*  ftom  Iralasd  *n,  however,  laetmnderable. 
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The  rates  of  valuation  employed  for  coinputing  the  amounts  given 
under  the  head  of  official  value  were  fixed  in  the  year  1694,  and  have 
not  since  been  altered,  so  that  the  sums  thus  stated  must  not  be  sup- 
posed to  give  any  accurate  exhibition  of  the  value  of  goods  imported 
and  exported.  This  system  of  valuation  has  been  preserved  in  the 
public  accounts,  because  it  has  been  supposed  to  afford  a  correct  mea- 
sure of  the  comparative  quantity  of  merchandise  which  has  made  up  the 
sum  of  our  annual  commercial  dealings  with  other  countries.  It  is, 
perhaps,  impossible  to  ascertain  with  absolute  correctness  the  value  of 
all  the  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  imported,  because  of  the  great 
range  of  qualities  and  consequently  of  value  as  regards  many  of  the 
principal  articles  of  commerce,  and  which  value  cannot  be  accurately 
estimated  before  the  goods  are  landed  and  submitted  to  inspection  ;  it 
would,  however,  be  not  only  possible  but  easy  of  accomplishment,  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  approximation  to  the  truth,  if  some  competent 
persons  in  various  lines  of  business  were  employed  every  year  to  affix  an 
average  value  to  the  different  descriptions  of  goods  that  had  been  im- 
ported in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  and  which  average  value 
should  be  used  by  the  computers  at  the  Custom-house  for  ascertsuning 
the  amount  of  the  year's  commercial  dealings.  The  fallacy  of  the  pre- 
sent system  will  be  at  once  apparent  if  the  amounts  given  as  the  official 
value  of  imports  and  exports  in  any  one  year  are  brought  into  compa- 
rison. On  the  supposition  of  the  correctness  of  the  Custom-house  valu- 
ations, our  foreign  and  colonial  trade  must  long  since  have  proved  the 
ruin  of  our  merchants,  since  the  value  assigned  to  the  exports  is  enor- 
mously greater  than  that  given  to  the  imports.  To  instance  the  first 
and  last  years  of  the  series  in  the  following  table,  the  loss  of  the  country 
in  1801  must  have  amounted  to  3,478,388/.,  and  in  1849  to  84,226,787/. 
The  adoption  of  a  second  method  for  recording  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  the  exporters,  affords  better  means  for  judging  as  to  the 
actual  progress  of  our  foreign  trade,  since  it  is  certain  that,  taking  one 
year  with  another,  the  amount  of  the  shipments  so  made  must  be 
brought  back  to  us  together  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  If  the 
foregoing  table  be  taken  in  this  way  as  the  test  of  the  progress  of  our 
foreign  trade,  during  the  present  century,  it  will  be  seen  that,  from 
1819  to  the  year  1835^  little  or  none  was  made — that  in  fact  the 
amount  of  our  foreign  trade  had  not  then  been  equal  to  that  which 
was  carried  on  during  some  of  the  years  when  we  were  at  war  with 
nearly  all  Europe,  nor  to  that  of  the  first  five  years  of  peace  that  fol- 
lowed. The  average  annual  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
in  the  decennary  period  from  1801  to  1810  amounted  to  40,737,970/. 
In  the  next  ten  years,  from  1811  to  1820,  the  annual  average  was 
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41,484,461/. ;  from  1821  to  1830  the  annual  average  fell  to  36,597,623/. 
Since  that  time  the  amount  has  been  progressively  advancing,  and  in  the 
next  decennary  period  (1831  to  1840)  the  average  was  45,244,257/. ; 
vhile  in  the  nine  years  that  close  the  series,  the  average  value  of  our 
e^qports  reached  55,896,021/. 

With  1831  were  begun,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Lord  Syden- 
ham, a  series  of  fiscal  reforms  fstr  too  numerous  to  be  particularised 
here.  In  the  eight  years  during  which,  excepting  one  short  interval  in 
1834-5,  he  officiated  as  Vice-President  and  then  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  that  minister  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons 
reductions  and  modifications  of  duties  afiecting  more  than  700  articles 
of  importation.  The  individual  efiect  of  these  reforms  may  not  have 
been  great,  but  in  their  aggregate  they  were  followed  by  the  happiest 
results.  Among  the  measures  here  alluded  to  were  several  which 
afiected  our  commerce  with  France,  and  especially  the  equalising  of  the 
duties  upon  wine,  the  produce  of  that  country,  with  the  rates  charged 
upon  other  foreign  wines.  During  subsequent  years,  and  until  this  time, 
the  legislatures  of  France  have  done  little  or  nothing  in  liberalising  its 
tariff;  but,  on  the  contrary,  duties  materially  affecting  the  industry  of 
England  have  been  increased  by  them  with  the  declared  intention  of 
discouraging  certain  branches  of  our  trade ;  and  yet  (so  true  is  it  that  a 
nation  cannot  sell  without  buying),  their  augmented  sales  to  us  of 
French  produce  have  been  accompanied  by  continually  augmented  pur- 
chases from  us  in  return.  The  value  of  our  exports  to  France,  which 
in  1830  amounted  to  only  475,884/.,  has  since  reached  to  more  than 
six-fold  that  sum,  and  it  is  a  fair  presumption,  that  had  our  fiscal  reforms 
been  met  in  a  corresponding  spirit  by  the  French  legislature,  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries  would  by  thid  time  have  reached  an  amount 
more  oonsistent  than  it  is  with  the  interests  of  the  two  people,  and  more 
in  proportion  to  the  wants  and  desires  of  upwards  of  sixty  millions  of 
people. 

The  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  Custom-house  accounts  were  for^ 
merly  called  for  by  Parliament^  and  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the 
Custom-house  by  fire,  do  not  allow  of  any  analysis  being  made  of  the 
foregoing  statement  for  all  the  earlier  years  of  the  series.  The  follow- 
ing abstract  (pages  359  and  360),  exhibiting  the  course  of  our  export 
trade  from  1805  to  1811,  and  from  1814  to  1849,  will  show  in  how  great 
a  degree  it  has  been  owing  of  late  years  to  the  enterprise  of  our  mer^ 
chants  in  seeking  new  and  distant  fields  for  commercial  operations  that 
the  money-value  ha»  been  maintained  of  the  produce  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  kingdom  which  have  been  exported,  and  that  we  have  been 
able  to  command  and  to  consume  to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly  the 
productions  of  other  countries. 
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That  part  of  our  commerce  which,  being  carried  on  with  the  rich  and 
civilized  inhabitants  of  European  nations,  should  present  the  greatest 
field  for  extension,  had,  it  will  be  seen,  fallen  off  under  this  aspect  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  average  annual  exports  to  the  whole  of  Europe 
were  less  in  value  by  nearly  20  per  cent,  in  the  five  years  from  1832  to 
1836,  than  they  were  in  the  five  years  that  followed  the  close  of  the  war ; 
and  it  affords  strong  evidence  of  the  unsatisfactory  footing  upon  which 
our  trading  regulations  with  Europe  were  established,  that  our  exports 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  which  with  a  population  of  only 
twelve  millions,  and  removed  to  a  distance  from  us  of  3000  miles  across 
the  Atlantic,  then  amounted  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  value  of  our 
shipments  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  a  population  fifteen  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  with  an  abundance 
of  productions  suited  to  our  wants,  which  they  are  naturally  desirous  of 
exchanging  for  the  products  of  our  mines  and  looms. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  all  the  principal  articles  of  British  produce 
and  manufactures  that  were  exported  in  each  of  the  twenty-two  years  from 
1827  to  1848,  and  the  proportions  in  which  those  shipments  were  made 
to  different  countries,  are  shown  in  the  following  tables  (pp.  362-367), 
which  thus  exhibit  the  most  accurate  view,  that  can  be  given  by  any 
Custom-house  document,  of  the  actual  and  relative  importance  of  each 
branch  of  our  foreign  commerce. 

Some  few  remarks  appear  to  be  necessary  here,  in  order  to  prevent 
our  falling  into  mistakes  as  regards  our  foreign  trade  with  some  of  the 
countries  particularised  in  the  annexed  table  (pp.  362-367).  Under 
the  head  of  Prussia,  we  see  a  value  assigned  to  the  exports  which  is 
quite  inconsiderable,  and  which,  if  left  unexplained,  might  lead  to  a 
very  wrong  conclusion.  A  very  small  part  of  the  British  goods  which 
find  their  way  to  Prussia  for  consumption  are  exported  direct  to  any 
Prussian  port :  some  of  those  goods  pass  through  the  Netherlands  to 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  still  more  are  shipped  to  Hamburg  and  other 
ports  in  the  North  of  Germany,  whence  they  are  forwarded  by  land- 
carriage  to  the  interior.  In  an  oflScial  statement  compiled  at  Berlin,  to 
show  the  amount  of  importations  into  the  Prussian  States,  as  to  which 
this  kingdom  was  interested  in  the  years  1832,  1833,  and  1834,  the 
value  is  thus  given :  — 

1832  1833  1834 

Britiah  Produce  and  Manufsctores      .  £13,712,700         £12,826,380         £10,531,010 
Other  Goods  (Colonial  Produce,  &c.)  .       5,012,300  4,655,050  5,583,760 

18,725,000  17,481,430  16,114,770 

The  rates  of  valuation  applied  in  the  computation  of  these  amounts 
are  very  greatly  exaggerated ;  but  when  the  necessary  allowance  shall 
be  made  for  this  fact,  it  will  still  be  found  that  the  Prussians  are  far 
better  customers  to  our  manufacturers  than  would  appear  upon  the  face 
of  our  public  documents. 
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Alt  AeomKt  tf  Ifa  BmianA  V^Omt  if  JHKrt  aaA  TridL  Frndma  and  Xaa^advm  1 
from  tht  Vfiled  Kia^ilom.  ftefyinf  Hh  Udlfaul   OoKttiim  to  iMth  E^atid,  n  tin 

IBM,  1847,    IStH.  □x'f  184tl. 

COCNTEJES. 


Bntits,  VoTtlietTi  Port* 

„        ForCB  wlihin  the  Black  Set    . 

Denmu-k  (incladinK  luUnd)  .      .      . 

Fruirik 

Ifecklrnburg^cbwerin 

OldtsbuTB  ud  KalpbxuflD     .     .     . 

BuMBtie  TowTU 

Balifoluid 

Holluid 

Bflgiutn 

Channel  lalandi 

France 

PorlugBl,  Proper 

Jl         Madeira     '.'.'.'.'.. 
Spain,  Contincnwl,  and  the  Balearic  I 

Ulaodi f 

„      Canary  Islandi 

Obnatar 

IUI7,  <rith  the  adjacent  coast  of  tbe 
Aiialie,  and  iTie  lalanda,  riJ.  ;— 

Sardinian  Territoriee   .... 

Dnchy  of  Tuscany 

Papal  Territoriea 

'Naplei  and  Sicily 

Aailrlan  Territoriei    .... 

HaltK  and  tiuao 

Ionian  Iilandl 

Kinpiom  of  Greece 

Turkish  Dominion*,  eidoiive  of  Wal  I 
lachiaandMold«via,SyriaandEgypt( 
Wallachli  and  Moldavh 
Syria  md  Psleatme  .  . 
^gypt.  Ports  01, 

i£^  :::;;::: 

Weatem  Coast  of  AfVioa     .      .      . 
Colonial  territory  oftbeCap«ofG< 

Hopa 

Saltern  Coasl  of  Africa      .      .      . 
African  Ports  00  tbe  Bed  Set.     . 

Cape  Verd  Ulanda 

Aseenslonsnd  St.  Helena,  liUada  of. 

HadiiEUcar 

Hauritiiu 

Arabia  (eiclutiTe  of  Aden) 

Persia 

British  Territories  In  the  East  Indies 
Islands  of  tbe  Indian  Seu,  p. 

Java 

Philippine  laiandi    .      . 

Other  laiands      .      .      . 
China  and  Hong  Kong  .      . 
British  SeltlementiJnAualmlla  .      . 
South  Sen  lihnds      .      . 
Biitisb  NoTth  America . 

„       'W^BllndiesandBiiUlh.Glliua 
Uondurai,  British  SetlleiBeDtB 


4U, 

S, 715,963 
Sfi9,T57 
17,116 
39,358 
769,793 
19,816 
605,693 


993,730 

721,981 
2M,033 

194|03^ 

1,749,135 

lltS,l5* 


■t21,6iaO 

■WO,  979 

6,011 

9,505 

£8,309 

B.590 

310,231 


13,734 
3,308,059 

3, 1(53,4: 


1,579,179 

186,996 
185,037 


150,937 

5.650 

S,386,M£ 

357 

3,499,937 

1,457,584 

634,135 

1,951,369 

979,597 

58,406 

35,009 

633,136 


533,481 


1,115,360 

658,993 
3»7.T-t4 


818,577 
338,366 
638,411 


33,311 
334,032 


383,055 

l!057 
1,537,109 
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A^  jiceomU  cf  the  DeoUtred  Value  cf  BrUith  and  Iriah  Product  and  Mamfactura  Exported 

from  the  United  Kingdom,  S^, — continued. 


X    ^ 


0OUNTRI£S. 


ForeigB  W^at  Jindia  IqUi^di^  viz,  :— 


Px>itoRiGo 

Guadaloupe 

Martinique 

CSttra9oa 

8t.Croix 

St.  Thnmaa 

Finenph  Ouia^a 

Dutch  Guiana 

Hayti   ....,...., 
United  States  of  America  .... 

Mexico 

Central  America ....... 

New  Granada 

Veneauela 

Ecuador     ......... 

Brasil 

Oriental  Bepublic  of  the  Uruguay     . 
Buenos  Ayres,  or  Argentine  Republic 

ChiU 

Bolivia 

Peru     ; 

FalklfDd  Islandi 

Russian  Settlements  on   the  North) 

West  Coast  of  America  .     .     .     / 

Greenland  and  Davis'  Straits  .     .     . 


1S«6 


£. 

844,112 

4,583 

580 

318 

6,877 

4,576 

446,317 

1,620 

136,113 

6,830,460 

303,685 

68,500 

219,593 

245,059 

7,455 

2,749,338 

153,479 

34,002 

959,329 

4,493 

820,535 

3,U7 

9,438 


Total   . 


57,786,876 


iS4T 


£. 
896,554 

16,829 

164 

196 

1,089 

14,797 

386,599 

'i,466 
192,089 
10,974,161 
100,688 
86,983 
145,606 
182,279 

2,568,804 
334,083 
156,421 
666,325 
22,375 
600,814 
2,083 

8,193 


56,842,377 


^" 


ISiS 


£. 
733,169 
1,017 
218 


4,074 
171,660 

"  380 

88,067 

9,564,909 

945,937 

75,146 

247,916 

56,066 

6,094 

2,067,302 

156,759 

449,194 

967,308 

853,129 
717 

3,409 

43 


52,849,445 


1849 


£. 

1,036,W 
2,910 

. . 

9,966 
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Spain  appears,  from  the  same  table,  to  take  from  us  goods  to  a 
very  inconsiderable  amount ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the 
political  troubles  of  that  country  were  at  an  end,  and  if  a  more  rational 
system  of  commercial  policy  than  has  hitherto  been  pursued  were 
adc^ted  by  the  Spanish  Government,  our  trade  with  Spain  must  increase 
in  a  most  important  degree.  Still  that  trade  is  at  present  much  greater 
in  reality  than  it  is  in  appearance ;  a  large  part  of  the  goods  exported 
from  this  country  to  Gibraltar  and  to  Portugal  being  afterwards  intro* 
duced  clandestinely  into  the  Spanish  provinces.  The  extent  of  the  con- 
traband trade  carried  on  at  Gibraltar  is  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  fact, 
that  the  annual  importation  of  tobacco  into  that  colony  amounts  to  from 
six  to  eight  millions  of  pounds  ;  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  purchased 
by  smugglers,  and  introduced  by  them  clandestinely  into  Spain. 

The  value  of  our  exports  to  the  whole  of  the  West  Coast  of  Afnca 
averaged,  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1844,  the  sum  of  482,326/. 
per  annum.  More  than  one-half  of  this  amount  was  taken  by  the  British 
Settlements  on  the  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and 
Accrab,  leaving  little  more  than  200,000/.  for  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  country,  embracing,  between  the  river  Gambia  and  Angola,  nearly 
four  thousand  miles  of  coast,  and  containing  upon  a  moderate  estimate 
30,000,000  of  inhabitants.    These  people  must  not  be  considered,  as 
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regards  commercial  objects,  in  the  same  light  as  those  who  enjoy  a 
greater  degree  of  civilization ;  but  the  experience  of  the  last  40  years 
afibrds  sufficient  proof  of  the  value  which  the  trade  with  the  negro 
population  might  be  made  to  assume.  In  1808  the  whole  quantity  of 
palm  oil  imported  did  not  exceed  200  tons ;  in  1836  it  amoimted  to 
13,850  tons ;  in  1844  to  20,732  tons ;  and  in  1849  to  44,666  tons. 
Thirty  years  ago  African  timber  was  unknown  to  us,  iand  our  annual 
importations  have  since  amounted  to  more  than  20,000  loads.  This  in- 
crease has  taken  place,  too,  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances. 
The  whole  country  is  disorganized,  and  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  towns,  the  land  lies  waste  and  uncultivated,  the  wretched  natives 
living  under  constant  dread  of  being  carried  off  into  slavery.  The 
legitimate  trade  of  oiu*  vessels  when  on  the  African  coast  is  continually 
impeded  by  the  appearance  of  slave-traders,  on  the  arrival  of  which, 
the  natives  quit  all  other  occupations  and  proceed  on  marauding  expe- 
ditions, to  seize  the  members  of  some  neighbouring  tribe,  and  sell  them 
as  slaves.  Until  a  sufficient  number  of  these  poor  creatines  is  collected 
to  crowd  the  vessel  of  the  slave-trader  all  other  occupations  are  stopped ; 
and  it  is  not  merely  the  loss  of  time  and  consequent  expenses  thus  oc- 
casioned that  are  to  be  deplored,  but  the  great  waste  of  life  among  the 
crews  of  the  English  traders  while  uselessly  detained  upon  an  unhealthy 
coast.  Everywhere  are  to  be  seen  the  baleful  effects  of  this  traffic, 
producing  desolation  where  Nature  has  been  prodigal  of  her  gifts. 
According  to  Mr.  Laird,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  travellers  to  that 
region,  "The  Delta  of  the  Niger  alone,  if  cleared  and  cultivated, 
would  support  a  population  in  proportion  to  its  area  far  exceeding  any- 
thing known  in  Europe.  Its  square  surface  is  equal  to  the  whole  of 
Ireland  ;  it  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  navigable  branches  of  the 
parent  stream,  forming  so  many  natural  channels  for  communication :  it 
is  altogether  composed  of  the  richest  alluvial  soil,  which  now  teems  with 
u  rank  luxurious  vegetation,  comprising  all  the  varieties  of  the  palm- 
tree,  besides  teak-wood,  cedar,  ebony,  mahogany,  and  dye-woods :  the 
sugar-cane  grows  wild  in  the  bush,  and  the  palm-nut  rots  upon  the 
ground  unheeded  and  neglected.  The  population  of  this  Delta  I 
should  consider  does  not  exceed  half  a  million." 

If  the  population  of  this  region — and  there  are  many  others  to  which 
the  same  description  might  be  applied — were  weaned  from  their  present 
habits  of  violence,  and  if  advantage  were  taken  of  their  desire  for  ob- 
taining some  kinds  of  European  manufactures,  to  engage  them  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  can  it  be  believed  that  our  commercial  dealings 
with  them  would  continue,  as  it  is  at  present,  scarcely  greater  in 
HUumnt  than  the  value  of  the  eggs  brought  annually  from  Ireland  to  the 
niuttlo  port  of  Liverpool  ?  Among  the  objects  to  which  the  industry 
^  Africans  could  be  profitably  applied,  perhaps  the  most  important  is 
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the  article  of  cotton.  Its  cultivation  does  not  call  for  any  great  amount 
of  labour ;  the  returns  are  speedily  obtained  ;  the  market  for  it  is  con- 
tinually being  extended ;  and,  as  regards  this  country,  it  is  a  matter  of 
very  high  importance  that  the  million  of  persons  who  are  dependent  for 
their  daily  subsistence  upon  the  regular  supply  of  that  material,  should 
have  the  chances  of  disappointment  lessened,  as  far  as  possible,  by  ex- 
tending the  number  of  the  producers,  and  multiplying  the  regions  in 
which  they  are  found. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  goods  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  our  North  American  Colonies  do  not  all  remain  for  the 
consumption  of  the  colonists,  but  that  a  portion  is  conveyed  across  the 
Saint  Lawrence  into  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  shipments  made  apparently  to  the  United  States,  accompany 
English  settlers,  who  proceed  through  the  States  to  their  ultimate  des- 
tination in  Upper  Canada ;  but  the  value  in  both  these  cases  must  be 
comparatively  imimportant.  Of  the  exports  to  the  British  West  Indies, 
some  part  is  shipped  in  transitu^  and  goes  for  consumption  to  Cuba, 
and  to  ports  on  the  Mosquito  coast.  The  whole  amount  assigned  to 
Turkey  does  not  properly  belong  to  our  trade  with  that  country,  some 
part  being  sent  forward  to  Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  With  regard  to 
the  exports  to  our  West  India  Colonies,  it  may  further  be  observed, 
that' the  value  of  late  years  has  materially  fallen  off,  which  fact  is  pro- 
bably owing,  in  part,  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  population,  for  the 
supply  of  which  given  quantities  of  stores  and  clothing  were  formerly 
required,  without  reference  to  their  cost  in  this  country ;  so  that  the 
reductioD  ia  price  of  the  generality  of  articles  which  make  up  the  sum  of 
our  exports  has  not  been  followed  by  much,  if  any,  increased  consump- 
tioQ.  Besides  this,  goods  were  in  former  years  sent  to  Jamaica,  intended 
for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  continent,  to  which  shipments  are 
DOW  made  direct  from  this  country. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  our  exports  to  India  and  China  did 
not  experience  any  increase  until  after  the  partial  opening  of  the  trade 
10  1814.  Since  that  time,  and  particularly  since  1826,  a  considerable 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  amount  of  our  commerce  with  India ; 
so  that,  cxmtrasting  its  amount  in  1849  with  that  in  1814,  there  is  found 
an  iserease  of  more  than  190  per  cent  The  recent  opening  of  the  trade 
with  CUoa  is  calculated  to  add  still  more  importantly  to  the  value  of  our 
commerce  with  that  quarter  of  the  world.  Although  this  trade  at  first 
might  be  accompanied  by  losses  to  those  who  engaged  in  it  without  pos- 
sessing the  requisite  degree  of  knowledge,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that 
a  few  years'  experience  on  the  part  of  our  merchants  would  enable  them 
to  draw  very  great  advantages  from  commercial  intercourse  with  a  people 
so  enterprising  and  so  keenly  alive  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  foreign 
trade  as  the  Chinese  are  now  allowed  to  be.     Already  the  consumers 
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in  this  country  hare  benefited  by  tint  qwring  of  the  trade  with  Oiina, 
in  the  greatly  diroiniBhed  price  of  an  article  of  general  and  daily  con- 
snmptinn ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  indinduat  skill 
and  enterprise  now  directed  to  this  trade  will  succeed  in  making  con- 
tinual additions  to  its  amount,  until  it  bears  a  more  reasonable  propor- 
tion than  it  has  liitherto  done  to  the  trading  capabilities  of  the  infaaiat- 
ants  of  that  thickly-populated  country.  Iliis  trade  was  thrown  open 
on  the  expiration  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter  in  April,  1834. 
%nce  that  time  the  declu^  Tslue  of  Ei^li^  manufactures  exported  to 
China  ha»  been— 
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Previously  to  1834  no  distinction  had  been  made  in  the  Cnstom-hoose 
records  between  the  exports  to  India  and  those  made  to  China,  nor  will 
this  deficiency  of  information  be  supplied  by  the  statement  of  the  amount 
of  shipping  employed  in  the  trade,  because  a  great  part  of  the  trading 
intercourse  of  British  subjects  with  China  is  carried  on  through  the 
intermediate  ports  of  India ;  and  this  was  the  case  to  a  greater  degree 
formerly  than  it  is  at  present.  As  the  best  source  of  information  that 
is  open  to  us  upon  this  subject,  the  following  statement  is  ^ven, 
showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  cleared  out  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  China,  and  that  entered  inwards  from  that  king- 
dom, in  each  year  from  1830  to  1849  :— 
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The  diseriminafcing  duties  which,  until  lately,  have  been  charged 
upon  certain  articles  of  East  India  produce,  naturally  tended  to  prevent 
increase  in  that  branch  of  our  trade.  A  wiser  policy  is  now  recognised 
and  followed,  and  will  no  doubt  be  productive  of  solid  advantages 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  as  well  as  to  the  natives  of  Hindustan. 
The  capabilities  of  that  vast  region  are  hitherto  but  very  imperfectly 
known  in  Europe  ;  and,  indeed,  until  the  Act  of  1833,  which  prohibited 
the  East  India  Company  from  trading,  and  which  gave  to  British-bom 
subjects  the  right  to  settle  for  commercial  and  agricultural  purposes  in 
British  India,  there  was  but  little  inducement  to  cultivate  that  field  of 
inquiry.  Since  that  right  has  been  conceded,  the  attention  of  the  public 
has  been  forcibly  drawn  to  the  subject  A  committee  of  gentlemen 
conversant  with  the  capabilities  of  India,  and  well  informed  as  to  the 
trading  and  manufacturing  wants  of  England,  was  employed  for  some 
years  upon  this  subject,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society ;  and  it  is  confidently  hoped,  that  through  the  exertions  of  the 
gentlemen  forming  that  committee,  many  branches  of  industry  may  be 
fostered  in  India,  which  will  afibrd  supplies  to  our  artisans  of  several 
articles  better  in  quality  and  at  a  les.s  cost  than  the  same  goods,  or  sub- 
stitutes for  them,  are  now  prociu*ed  from  other  countries.  Nor  is  it  only 
by  the  encouragement  of  new  branches  of  commerce  that  the  two  coun- 
tries are  to  experience  benefit.  Much  may  be  done  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  production  and  transmission  of  articles  already  imported. 
The  discriminating  duty  so  long  continued  upon  East  India  sugar,  for 
the  advantage  of  the  West  India  planters,  has  been  repealed ;  and  we 
now  have  reason  to  know  that  the  application  of  British  skill  and  capital, 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  India,  can  be  employed  successfully  in 
producing  improvement  in  its  quality,  so  as  to  make  it  serve  every  pur- 
pose to  which  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies  used  to  be  exclusively  ap- 
plied. There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  circumstance  that  would  tend  so  much 
to  increase  the  commerce  of  India  as  the  opening  of  good  roads.  Tlie 
course  of  the  great  rivers  is  at  present  available,  at  least  during  part  of 
the  year,  for  the  conveyance  of  Indian  products  towards  the  coast ;  but 
this  means  of  transport  is  of  but  little  avail  for  the  return  trade ;  and 
even  the  partial  facility  of  water  conveyance  is  confined  to  only  a  small 
part  of  the  peninsula.  Good  roads  would  be  practicable  at  all  periods 
of  the  year,  and  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  would  be  equally 
available  for  the  transmission  of  English  goods  to  the  inner  and  upper 
provinces  of  India,  as  for  the  conveyance  of  their  products  to  the  coast. 
TTiis  improvement  is  especially  needed  in  some  of  the  cotton-yielding 
districts,  where  the  present  expensive  mode  of  conveyance  upon  the 
backs  of  oxen  acts  most  injuriously,  by  enhancing  the  cost  of  an  article 
which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  Lancashire  manufacturers  to 
receive  as  abundantly  and  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible.    As  a  political 
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measure,  the  construction  of  roads  in  India  would  prove  highly  advan- 
tageous. Their  cost  would  be  quickly  and  amply  repidd  by  the  improving 
revenues  of  the  country,  and  by  the  grateful  feelings  that  would  be  raised 
on  the  part  of  the  native  population.  The  inhabitant  of  Western  Europe, 
who  has  always  been  accustomed  to  have  brought  to  his  door  every  article 
that  he  can  desire,  and  that  his  means  can  purchase,  can  have  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  various  privations  experienced  by  great  multitudes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan,  and  it  may  be  confidently  said  that  the 
Government  that  should  place  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  cultivators 
an  ample  supply  of  salt, — an  article,  the  obtaining  of  which  never  costs 
us  a  thought, — would  be  sure  to  receive  the  blessings  of  millions.  It  has 
been  stated  by  a  gentleman,  acquainted,  by  long  residence  in  different 
parts  of  India,  witli  the  practices  and  capabilities  of  the  country,  that 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  transporting  goods  along  the  present  ill- 
formed  roads  in  the  rude  carts  or  hackerys  of  the  natives,  is  less  by  six- 
sevenths  than  the  cost  of  conveyance  on  the  backs  of  oxen  —a  course  so 
commonly  rendered  necessary  through  the  absence  of  everything  to 
which  the  name  of  a  road  can  be  applied.  In  the  level  plains  of  Can- 
deish,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Hindustan,  cotton-wool,  freed  from 
the  seed,  could  be  sold  on  the  spot  with  a  profit  to  the  cultivators  at  one 
penny  per  pound, — a  cost  which  is  trebled  or  quadrupled  by  the  expense 
of  conveyance  to  the  ports  of  shipment 

A  discriminating  duty  at  the  rate  of  28*.  per  cwt,  or  50  per  cent, 
was,  until  lately,  imposed  upon  coffee,  the  growth  of  the  British  posses- 
sions in  India,  for  the  presumed  benefit  of  the  planters  in  oiu*  Western 
Colonies.  Until  1825,  this  discriminating  duty  amounted  to  565.  per 
cwt.,  but  was  at  that  time  comparatively  but  little  felt,  because,  owing 
to  the  excessive  duty  levied  upon  all  descriptions  of  coffee,  the  con- 
sumption of  the  kingdom  was  below  the  supply  obtained  from  our  West 
India  colonies,  and  as  the  surplus  had  to  seek  a  market  in  foreign 
countries,  the  prices  of  every  description  of  coffee  were  necessarily 
governed  by  the  demands  of  the  world  in  general.  In  the  year  just 
mentioned  the  duties  previously  levied  upon  all  kinds  of  coffee  were 
reduced  to  one-half.  The  produce  of  the  British  plantations  in  America, 
thenceforward  until  1842,  was  admitted  to  consumption  at  the  rate  of 
6rf.  per  lb.,  or  56*.  per  cwt.  East  India  coffee  from  British  possessions 
was  charged  9d.  per  lb.,  or  84*.  per  cwt.,  and  all  other  kinds  were 
charged  1*.  3c/.,  or  140^.  per  cwt.,  amounting  to  a  prohibition  against 
their  consumption.  In  1842,  the  duty  on  coffee  from  all  British] 
possessions  was  reduced  to  4d.  per  lb.,  and  all  other  coffee  was  admitted] 
at  Sd.  per  lb.  until  1844,  when  the  duty  on  foreign  coffee  was  loweredf 
to  6d,  per  lb.  The  consequence  of  the  reduction  in  1825  was  to  increase 
the  annual  consiunption  of  coffee  from  about  8,000,000  lbs.  in  1824  to 
22,000,000  lbs.  in  1830,  which  increase,  as  might  be  expected,  occurred 
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almost  entirely  with  the  produce  of  our  West  India  colonies,  and  as  the 
power  of  production  in  these  colonies  is  limited,  and  by  this  increased 
demand  consumption  had  overtaken  that  limit,  the  price  of  West  India 
coffee  was  driven  up  to  a  rate  so  high  that  the  difference  of  28«.  per  cwt. 
did  not  prevent  the  use  of  an  increased  quantity  of  the  produce  of  our 
Indian  possessions.  The  price  of  fine  Jamaica  coffee,  which  at  the  time 
the  duty  was  reduced  was  about  90*.  per  cwt.,  advanced,  through  the 
demands  of  the  consumers,  to  125*.  per  cwt.,  but  without  producing  any 
increased  production.  The  quantity  annually  imported  of  British  plan- 
tation coffee,  in  the  five  years  that  preceded  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
in  1825,  averaged  30,280,360  lbs.,  and  the  average  quantity  imported 
in  the  five  years  from  1832  to  1836  reached  only  19,812,160  lbs., 
being  a  reduction  of  34  per  cent,  in  the  supply,  notwithstanding  an 
advance  of  39  per  cent,  in  price,  thus  proving  beyond  all  cavil  the 
inability  of  the  West  India  planters  to  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  the 
English  consumers.  In  September,  1835,  our  tariff  was  so  far  modiHed, 
that  coffee  imported  from  the  British  possessions  in  India,  if  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  of  its  being  the  actual  produce  of  those  possessions, 
was  admitted  to  consumption,  on  payment  of  the  same  rate  of  duty  as 
British  plantation  coffee.  The  quantity  of  East  India  coffee  taken  for 
consumption  while  the  duty  remained  at  9d,  per  lb.,  advanced,  because 
of  the  increasing  price  of  West  India  coffee,  as  already  noticed,  from 
about  300,000  lbs.  per  annum,  to  about  1,500,000  lbs.  The  assimila- 
tion of  the  rates  of  duty  did  not  take  effect  until  two-thirds  of  1835  had 
elapsed,  but  in  that  year  the  consumption  of  East  India  coffee  advanced 
to  5,596,791  lbs.,  and  in  1837  reached  9,114,793  lbs.  A  few  years 
must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  production  of  coffee  can  be  increased 
in  any  particular  place  ;  but  experience  has  proved  that  there  was  good 
reason  to  expect  that  the  stimulus  thus  afforded  would  not  be  checked  in 
our  Elastem,  as  it  has  been  in  our  Western  possessions,  through  natural 
causes,  and  that  continually  growing  supplies  might  be  furnished,  until 
the  English  public  should  no  longer  be  forced  to  pay  a  monopoly  price 
for  this  agreeable  article  of  food.  That  time  has  now  arrived.  The 
importations  of  coffee  from  our  own  possessions  has  gone  beyond  the 
wants  of  the  consumers,  and  the  protecting  duty  still  offered  by  the  tariff 
has  ceased  to  operate  in  &vour  of  the  colonial  grower.  The  quantities 
received  from  Ceylon,  which  in  1835  were  under  2,000,000  lbs.,  exceeded 
35,000,000  lbs.  in  1849. 

If  the  sound  principles,  that  no  duties  should  be  levied  except  fop 
purposes  of  revenue,  and  that  it  is  both  unjust  and  unwise  to  tax  the 
whole  community  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  a  part,  were  recognised 
and  fully  acted  upon,  so  that  the  price  of  any  important  article  were  not 
enhanc^  by  means  of  the  duty  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  actual 
amount  of  the  duty,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantages  that  would 
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result  to  the   country  at  large,  through  all  its  various  interests,  by 
the  increased  activity  that  would  be  imparted  to  its  foreign  commeroe. 

Much  has  been  done  during  the  last  few  years,  beyond  what  has  been 
already  particularly  noticed,  to  simplify  enr  tariff  and  to  reduce  or 
abolish  duties  charged  upon  the  raw  materials  of  tnanu&cture,  and  there 
is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  subsequent  oxten^on  of  our  foreign 
trade  has  been  mainly  owing  to  that  cause.  There  is  still  something  to 
be  done  in  this  way.  The  two  great  monopolies  of  com  and  timber,  the 
first  maintained  for  the  assumed  benefit  of  the  posseseors  of  land,  the 
second  conceded  to  the  clamour  of  a  certain  class  of  ship-owners,  al- 
though importantly  modified  since  the  first  publication  of  this  work,  were, 
when  the  last  edition  of  it  appeared,  the  chief  remaining  obstacles  to  the 
growth  of  our  commercial  relations  with  European  nations.  The  most 
grievous  of  those  two  monopolies,  that  which  condemned  the  people  to 
pay  more  for  their  food  than  was  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  other  coun- 
tries, has  at  length  been  swept  away,  and  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  duty  on  timber,  which  is  essentially  a  raw  material  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  every  branch  of  manufacture,  must  shortly  be 
wholly  abolished  also. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  generally  is  done,  that  the  high  discri- 
minating duty  upon  timber  was  originally  imposed  for  the  benefit  either 
of  the  North  American  colonists,  or  of  the  English  ship-owners ;  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  of  those  parties  was  thought  of  in  the  business  any 
further  than  as  they  might  be  made  the  means  of  relieving  the  con- 
sumers of  timber  in  this  country  from  the  evil  consequences  resulting  to 
them  through  our  exclusion  from  ports  in  the  Baltic.  The  discrimi- 
nating duty  was  not  intended  to  have  been  continued  after  the  necessity 
out  of  which  it  arose  should  have  passed  away  with  the  return  of 
peace.  The  duty  upon  a  load  (fifty  cubic  feet)  of  European  timber, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  been  &$.  8</.,  was  raised  by  in- 
considerable steps  to  27s.  2rf.,  in  1806 ;  this  rate  was  doubled  in  1811, 
and  in  1813  the  duty  was  further  advanced  to  65*.  Colonial  timber 
was  admitted  free  of  duty  up  to  1798,  when  it  was  subjected  to  3  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  ;  from  1803  to  1806  the  ad  valorem  rate  was  changed 
to  a  specific  duty  of  about  2s.  per  load,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  again 
altogether  removed.  In  1821,  in  consequence  of  the  recommendations 
of  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  system  was  so  far 
altered  that  the  rate  upon  European  timber  was  reduced  to  55*.,  while 
upon  colonial  timber  a  duty  was  imposed  of  10*.  per  load,  and  those 
rates  were  continued  to  the  year  1840,  when  1*.  6rf.  per  load  was  added 
to  them  respectively.  In  October,  1843,  the  duties  were  reduced  to 
25*.  per  load  on  foreign  timber,  and  32*.  per  load  on  foreign  deals, 
and  to  1*.  per  load  on  timber,  and  2*.  per  load  on  deals  the  produce  of 
British  possessions.     Further  modifications  of  the  duties  upon  foreign  \ 
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timber  were  adopted  in  the  session  of  1846,  so  that  on  the  5th  of  April,  \ 
1847,  unsawn  wood  was  admitted  at  20^.,  and  deals  and  battens  at  2&s. 
per  load ;  which  rates  were  further  reduced  on  the  6th  of  April,  1848, 
to  lbs.  and  20^.  respectively. 

The  colonial  timber  trade  cannot  be  said  to  have^  existed  previous 
to  1803.  In  the  fifteen  years  that  occurred  from  1788  to  1802,  while 
our  importations  of  European  fir  timber  amounted  to  nearly  3,000,000 
loads,  we  imported  from  the  American  colonies  only  19,429  loads.  In 
1803  the  quantity  so  imported  was  10,113  loads,  but  from  that  time 
it  increased  rapidly ;  first  from  the  stimulus  of  high  prices  occasioned 
by  the  events  of  the  war,  and  afterwards  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
preference  given  to  colonial  timber  by  our  tariff.  The  price  of  Memel 
timber,  which  in  1802  had  been  78^.  per  load,  with  a  duty  of 
I65.  lOd.,  advanced  in  1807  to  150^.,  and  in  1809  to  320^.,  the  duty 
having  in  the  mean  time  been  raised  to  27s.  2d.y  as  above  stated.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  might  perhaps  be  wise  to  stimulate  the  importa- 
tion of  colonial  timber ;  but  so  soon  as  the  return  of  peace  again  opened 
to  us  our  old  channels  of  supply,  there  could  be  no  good  reason  for  bur- 
thening  the  people  with  a  heavy  tax,  only  a  small  part  of  which  found 
its  way  to  the  Exchequer,  and  all  that  could  with  propriety  have  been 
asked  by  the  parties  who  had  embarked  their  capitals  in  the  new  trade 
wa«  a  reasonable  term  diuring  which  they  might  withdraw  from  its  pro- 
secution. 

That  the  changes  here  noticed  in  our  duties  for  protection  have  not 
been  productive  of  evil  to  the  colonial  wood  trade  is  made  evident  by 
the  quantities  since  imported  from  our  American  possessions,  and  from 
foreign  countries : — 


Ymn. 

ColoiuAl. 
LmmW. 

Foreign. 

Imported. 

LMMb. 

1843 

022,087 

395,558 

1,317,646 

18U 

941,221 

544,136 

1,485,357 

1845 

1,281,974 

675,840 

1,957,814 

1846 

1,214,442 

810,497 

2,024,939 

1847 

1,086,070 

809,752 

1,895,822 

1848 

1,102,254 

701,080 

1,803,834 

1849      ' 

•     1,047,820 

580,372 

1,627,692 

In  every  civilized  country  timber  13  an  article  of  consumption  of  the 
very  first  necessity,  and  where,  as  in  this  country,  our  forests  do  not 
supply  it  in  the  necessary  abundance,  its  importation  should  be  rendered 
as  free  as  possible.  If,  through  the  necessities  of  the  Government,  it 
should  be  found  necesswy  to  tax  this,  which  may  be  called  one  of  the 
chief  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  without  which,  in  fact,  scarcely  any 
other  manufacture  could  be  carried  on,  it  would  be  some  consolation  to 
know  that  the  tax  answered  its  legitimate  purpose,  and  perhaps  stood  in 
the  place  of  some  other  equally  objectionable  impost.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  discriminating  duties  in  favour  of  the  timber  of  our  northern 
colonies,  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  that  now  finds  its  way 
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under  this  head  to  the  Exchequer  is  lost  to  the  public,  its  only  use  being 
to  afford  employment  to  a  number  of  old  and  worn-out  ships,  which  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  country  to  buy,  and  then  break 
them  up  and  sell  their  materials  for  fuel,  than  it  would  be  to  continue 
the  present  modified  system. 

Owing  to  the  mode  employed  up  to  1843  for  calculating  the  duties 
upon  planks,  deals,  and  battens,  which  were  taxed  by  the  great  hundred 
in  classes,  according  to  certain  specified  limits  of  dimension,  it  was  not 
easy  to  estimate  the  actual  quantity  of  wood  brought  for  consumption 
into  the  country.  Such  an  estimate  was  carefully  made  at  the  Custom- 
house with  reference  to  the  importations  of  1833,  and  from  this  it  ap- 
pears that  the  quantity  imported  that  year,  expressed  in  loads,  amounted 
to  1,163,518,  and  the  duty  collected  to  1,285,379/.,  being  at  the  average 
rate  of  225.  lid,  per  load.  If  the  duty  upon  the  whole  of  this  quantity 
had  been  charged  at  the  rate  imposed  upon  European  timber,  the  pro- 
portion brought  from  the  colonies  would  no  doubt  have  been  reduced, 
and  the  supplies  from  the  Baltic  must  have  been  proportionally  increased, 
by  which  means  the  price  in  the  countries  of  production  would  have  been 
raised,  and  this  circumstance  would  so  far  have  acted  in  diminution  of 
the  advantage  accruing  to  the  country  through  the  greater  receipts  at 
the  Exchequer ;  but  when  an  ample  allowance  has  been  made  on  this 
account,  it  will  be  found  that  the  loss  to  the  public  at  large,  through 
adherence  to  the  present  system,  amounted  to  nearly  or  quite  one  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  money  in  that  one  year.  The  importations  in  the 
years  that  have  since  elapsed  have  been  much  greater  than  those  of  1833, 
and  the  loss  was  consequently  for  some  years  still  more  than  the  sum 
here  mentioned.  It  is  the  opinion  of  well-informed  men,  who  were  ex- 
amined before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat 
in  1835  to  consider  this  subject,  that  by  a  return  to  a  more  wholesome 
state  of  the  trade,  the  price  in  the  countries  of  production  in  Europe 
would  be  raised  only  temporarily,  and  that  so  soon  as  time  had  allowed 
of  the  erection  of  new  saw-mills,  and  of  other  arrangements  necessary 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  trade,  the  price  would  again  subside  to  its 
former  and  natural  level,  the  supply  of  growing  timber  in  those  coim- 
tries  being  equal  to  any  demand  that  could  possibly  arise  by  that  means. 

But  if  these  gentlemen  should  have  taken  too  sanguine  a  view  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  various  countries  to  which  we  have  hitherto  and  for- 
merly resorted  for  a  supply  of  timber,  there  are  other  districts  to  be 
explored  into  which  the  woodman's  axe  has  never  yet  penetrated,  with 
a  view  to  the  supply  of  Western  Europe,  whence  we  may  draw  supplies 
for  ages  to  come  of  a  quality  equal  to  everything  that  can  be  wished, 
and  adapted  to  purposes  which  it  is  now  difficult  to  satisfy.  From  the 
forests  of  All)ania,  as  well  as  those  of  Circassia,  and  all  the  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  we  may — if  political,  and 
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still  more,  if  fiscal  obstacles  are  removed — draw  inexhaustible  supplies 
of  the  finest  wood,  including  oak  of  the  largest  size,  and  at  prices  more 
advantageous  than  any  other  countries  have  offered,  at  least  in  modem 
times. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  are,  without  any  adequate  or  legiti- 
mate motive,  shutting  against  our  manufacturers  markets  which  were 
formerly,  and  would  be  again,  of  considerable  importance  to  them,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  giving  advantages  to  our  manufacturing  rivals,  of 
which  they  are  by  no  means  slow  to  avail  themselves.* 

The  official  value  of  goods  imported  has  a  nearer  agreement  with  the 
actual  value  than  has  been  maintained  between  the  official  and  the  actual 
values  of  British  manufactured  goods  exported.  The  greater  part  of 
our  importations  consists  of  produce  in  its  raw  or  unmanufactured  state, 
or  of  products  in  a  state  of  preparation  which  has  not  called  for  any 
great  amount  of  labour,  and  as  to  which  tiiere  is,  consequentiy,  but  little 
room  for  economizing  the  cost.  Our  exports,  on  the  contrary,  consist, 
in  great  part  of  goods  upon  the  preparation  or  manufacture  of  which 
a  great  amount  of  labour  has  been  expended ;  and  as  the  mechanical 
inventions  of  the  last  fifty  years  have  introduced  the  most  important 
degrees  of  economy  into  nearly  every  process  of  manufacture,  the  prices 
of  such  goods  fixed  180  years  ago  have  become  exceedingly  wide  of  their 
true  value.  The  error  which  might  thus  have  been  exhibited  by  the 
Custom-house  returns,  has  been  rectified  by  the  plan  of  obliging  the  mer- 
chants at  the  time  of  shipment  to  declare  the  real  value  of  British  goods 
exported.  The  only  course  effectual  for  correcting  the  error  in  valua- 
tion in  the  case  of  foreign  goods  imported,  would  be  to  contrast  the  quanti- 
ties so  brought  into  the  country  at  various  periods.  Such  an  account  it  is 
impossible  to  present ;  if  even  it  were  procurable,  its  bulk  would  prevent 
its  insertion  in  these  pages,  and  to  render  it  a  faithful  record  it  would 
be  necessary  to  accompany  it  by  many  voluminous  explanatory  statements. 

The  opening  of  the  present  century  found  this  country  involved  in 
war,  but  at  the  end  of  1801  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  signed,  and  it  will 
be  seen  (Table,  page  356)  that  the  value  of  British  goods  exported  in 
1802  exceeded  by  more  than  5,000,000/.,  or  13  per  cent,  the  value 
exported  in  1801.  The  recurrence  of  war  in  1803  put  an  end  to  this 
improvement,  and  brought  our  exports  below  the  amount  of  1801.  We 
have  not  the  means  of  analyzing  our  foreign  commerce  in  any  year  earlier 
than  1805,  but  in  that  and  the  two  following  years  it  will  be  remarked 
that  very  nearly  one-third  of  our  foreign  export  trade  was  carried  on 

*  The  fall  merits  of  this  very  important  question  may  be  learned  by  consultiog  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  1835,  referred  to  in  the  text,  and  also  from  aa 
article  in  the  fourth  number  of  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review/'  which  was 
written  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  witnesses  examined  on  that  occasion— the  late 
Mr.  J.  D.  Hume. 
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with  the  United  States  of  America.  Under  the  then  existing  drcum- 
stances  of  the  country,  with  the  ports  of  the  Continent  shut  i^ainst  us 
as  completely  as  the  power  of  Napoleon  enabled  him  to  accomplish  that 
object,  this  trade  was  of  peculiar  importance  to  us,  not  only  because  it 
gave  employment  to  our  manufacturing  population,  but  also  because  it 
provided  us  with  the  means  of  meeting  the  foreign  expenditure  of  the 
Government  occasioned  by  the  operations  of  the  war.  The  merchants  of 
the  United  States  were  at  that  time  accustomed  to  sell  their  produce  in 
the  continental  markets  to  a  much  greater  amount  than  their  purchases 
in  those  markets ;  while,  in  their  dealing  with  this  country,  the  practice 
was  directly  the  reverse,  and  they  had  every  year  a  large  balance  to  pay 
to  this  country.  The  means  of  liquidating  this  balance  were  furnished 
by  the  excess  of  their  continental  sales,  the  amount  of  which  was  paid  to 
the  agents  of  the  English  Government  for  bills  upon  the  Treasury,  which 
came  as  a  remittance  to  our  exportmg  merchants,  and  thus  were  funds 
placed  at  the  disi>osal  of  our  armies,  and  the  payment  of  subsidies  was 
accomplished  which  must  otherwise  have  drained  this  country  of  every 
guinea  which  it  possessed.  At  the  end  of  1806,  Napoleon  aimed  an 
additional  and  severe  blow  at  this  country  by  means  of  his  fiimous 
Berlin  decree,  whereby  he  declared  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  and  forbade  all  trading  with  us  or  in  the  articles  of  our 
produce  and  manufactures,  declaring  such  to  be  subject  to  seizure  and 
condemnation  wherever  they  were  found,  and  forbidding  the  importation 
into  the  countries  under  his  control,  which  then  included  nearly  all  con- 
tinental Europe,  of  any  goods  of  such  kinds  as  were  included  among  the 
home  or  colonial  productions  of  this  country,  unless  they  should  be  ac- 
companied by  certificates  showing  their  origin  to  have  been  other  than 
British.  The  consequent  measures  of  retaliation  adopted  by  the  English 
government,  were  so  far  from  averting  the  evil  consequences  of  this 
Berlin  decree,  that  they  proved  directly  and  immediately  injurious  to 
our  trade,  in  a  greater  degree  than  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  would 
probably  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing.  Our  Orders  in  Council 
issued  in  the  course  of  1807,  served  indeed  only  to  give  eflScacy  to  the 
paper  blockade  of  Napoleon,  against  which  the  whole  trading  community 
of  the  world  would  have  been  arrayed  but  for  the  notable  expedient  of 
the  English  Government.  By  these  Orders  in  Council  it  was  declared, 
as  the  only  condition  upon  which  neutrals  might  trade  with  countries 
not  at  peace  with  Great  Britain,  that  the  vessels  in  which  that  trade  was 
carried  on  should  touch  at  some  port  in  this  country,  there  to  pay  such 
amount  of  Customs  duties  as  should  be  imposed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  any  vessel  found  to  have  on  board  the  certificate  of  origin 
required  by  the  French  Government  was  declared  lawful  prize.  In  an- 
swer to  these  Orders  in  Council,  Napoleon  issued  his  decree  from  Milao^ 
dated  27th  September,  1807,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  any  ship  that 
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should  have  paid  any  tax  to  the  British  Government,  or  that  had  sub- 
mitted to  be  searched  by  any  British  authorities,  was  thereby  denation- 
alized, and  became  good  and  lawful  prize ;  and  in  order  to  give  foil 
effect  to  this  decree,  it  was  provided  that  any  person  on  board  a  foreign 
vessel  arriving  at  a  port  in  France,  who  should  notify  to  the  authorities  the 
fact  of  such  vessel  having  visited  an  English  port,  or  of  its  having  sub- 
mitted to  be  searched,  should  be  entitled  to  receive  one-third  of  the  net 
value  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  vessel  and  cargo.  Further  to  cir- 
cumvent the  designs  of  the  French  Government,  a  system  of  providing 
neutral  vessels  with  forged  papers,  by  means  of  which  they  might  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  French  authorities,  was  encouraged  by  the  English 
Government ;  and  thus  in  spite  of  all  the  hazard  attending  this  course  of 
very  questionable  morality,  a  considerable  amount  of  trade  was  carried 
on  in  vessels  bearing  the  flag  of  Pappenburg,  Oldenburg,  and  other  petty 
continental  powers.  Such  an  expedient  was  clearly  not  one  which  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America  could  adopt  for  the  prose- 
cution of  trade  with  Europe ;  and  finding  that  the  American  flag  was 
thus  efiectually  excluded  from  the  ports  of  the  Continent,  that  govern- 
ment interdicted  altogether  the  trade  of  its  subjects  with  either  of  the 
belligerents,  first,  by  blockading,  her  own  ports,  and  next,  by  a  law  for^ 
bidding  intercourse  with  the  belligerents,  while  it  allowed  of  trade  with 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  which  provided  for  the  renewal  of  trading 
relations  with  either  of  the  interdicted  nations  which  should  rescind  its 
obnoxious  regulations.  The  return  to  wisdom,  in  this  respect,  was  first 
evinced  by  France,  and  war  was  declared  against  this  country  by  the 
United  States. 

It  will  be  clear,  from  the  preceding  recital,  that  the  great  advantages 
which  we  had  derived  from  our  trade  with  America,  as  already  described, 
must  have  ceased  when  the  blockade  of  their  ports  was  enforced ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  the  amount  of  our  exports  became  altogether 
inadequate  to  meet  our  public  expenditure  abroad,  the  foreign  exchanges 
turned  ruinously  against  this  country,  and  the  drsdn  of  the  precious 
metals  was  such  that  the  price  of  gold  rose  from  80«.  per  oz.,  at  which 
price  it  had  been  stationary  during  the  six  preceding  years,  to  91*.  per 
02.  in  1809,  to  97*.  6d.  in  1811,  to  105*.  in  1812,  and  to  110*.  in  1813 ; 
these  prices  being  respectively  14,  20,  25,  and  29  per  cent,  above  the 
Mint  price  of  77*.  10 Jc?.  per  oz.  During  this  period  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  this  state  of  things  was  aggravated  by  the  great  quantities  of 
foreign  goods,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  consumers,  that  were  accumulated 
in  our  warehouses,  and  for  which  no  market  could  be  found.  These 
goods  were  either  actually  the  property  of  EngUsh  merchants,  having 
been  received  in  return  for  manufactures  exported,  or  were  virtually  so 
through  advances  made  to  the  owners,  in  addition  to  the  freight,  in* 
surance,  and  other  charges  which  had  been  incurred  upon  them.     Such 
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of  our  manufacturers  as  had  the  means  of  doing  so,  had  accumulated 
large  stocks  of  goods  in  their  stores,  but  one  after  another  their  means 
of  employing  workmen  fell  off,  so  that  in  the  beginning  of  1811  the  state 
of  distress  among  all  the  trading  classes  had  arisen  to  a  most  alarming 
height ;  meetings  were  held  in  the  city  of  London  to  consider  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  to  mitigate  the  evil,  and  a  Select  Ck>mmittee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  with  the  same  view.  The  distress 
was  partially  alleviated  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills  on  loan  to  the 
merchants,  but  eflfectual  relief  was  not  obtained  until  the  tide  of  proe- 
perity  began  to  turn  away  from  the  ruler  of  France,  and  the  continental 
nations  casting  off  the  shackles  in  which  he  had  bound  them,  leagued 
together  in  alliance  with  England,  for  the  recovery  of  their  independ- 
ence :  their  ports  were  then  of  course  open  to  our  commerce,  and  the 
goods  which  had  been  accumulating  in  our  docks  and  warehouses  were 
distributed  to  willing  purchasers. 

The  desire  of  obtaining  British  manufactured  goods  and  colonial  pro- 
duce was  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  0)ntinent  in  a 
remarkable  manner  during  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the 
promulgation  of  the  Berlin  decree.  This  scheme  for  the  destruction  of 
our  trade  was  not  confined  to  France,  but  was  adopted  likewise  by  the 
governments  of  Austria,  Prussia,  the  States  of  the  Germanic  Confede- 
ration, Russia,  Holland,  and  the  Italian  States,  then  leagued  with 
France  against  this  country ;  and  neither  trouble  nor  precaution  was 
spared  in  order  to  ensure  its  complete  adoption.  So  great,  however, 
was  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  prohibited  articles,  that  all  the  efforts  of 
the  French  Commissioners  were  of  little  avail,  and  the  export  trade  of 
the  coimtry  was  maintained  during  the  years  in  which  the  continental 
system  was  enforced,  at  a  level  nearly  as  high  as  it  had  previously  ac- 
quired. The  well-informed  author  of  a  pamphlet,  published  in  1835, 
entitled  ^  England,  Ireland,  and  America,'  says,  when  speaking  on  this 
subject : — "  It  would  be  amusing,  and  fiill  of  romantic  interest,  to  detail 
some  of  the  ten  thousand  justifiable  arts  invented  to  thwart  this  un- 
natural coalition,  which,  of  necessity,  converted  almost  every  citizen  of 
Europe  into  a  smuggler.  Bourienne,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  enforce  these  prohibitions  at  Hamburg,  gives 
some  interesting  anecdotes  in  his  Memoirs  under  this  head.  The  writer 
is  acquainted  with  a  merchant  who  was  interested  in  a  house  that  em- 
ployed 500  horses  in  transporting  British  goods,  many  of  which  were 
landed  in  Sclavonia,  and  thence  conveyed  overland  to  France,  at  a 
charge  of  about  28/.  per  cwt,  more  than  fifty  times  the  present  freight 
of  merdiandise  to  Calcutta  I"  In  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  Napoleon 
I  imable  to  prevent  the  clandestine  introduction  and  sale  of  English 
'^  Jn  the  very  capital  of  his  empire  ;  he  was,  besides,  led  occasion- 
the  system  so  far  as  to  grant  licenses  for  the  introduction 
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of  British  and  colonial  goods.  Those  licenses,  which  were  given  to  some 
£Bkvoured  individuals  among  his  staff  and  court,  were  sold  to  the  mer- 
chants ;  and  it  has  been  stated,  that  as  much  as  a  million  of  francs  — 
40,000/. — ^has  been  realized  from  the  sale  of  one  of  these  commercial 
indulgences. 

It  has  been  often  brought  as  mattor  for  reproach  agmnst  the  ministry 
of  that  day,  that  in  the  negotiations  at  Vienna,  which  followed  the 
down&ll  of  Napoleon,  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country  were 
heedlessly  abandoned.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  minister  by 
whom  England  was  represented  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  knew  but 
little,  and  cared  as  little,  about  commercial  matters  ;  and  that  certain 
of  the  better-informed  diplomatists  of  other  countries  were  not  backward 
to  take  advantage  of  his  ignorance  and  supineness.  Conquests,  whicli 
ofiered  wide  and  improving  fields  for  commercial  and  manufacturing 
enterprise,  were  given  up  as  it  were  through  complaisance ;  and  the 
whole  subject  of  trade  was  abandoned,  apparently  lest  the  pursuit  of 
what  might  be  called  our  selfish  interest  should  tarnish  the  laurels  we 
had  gathered  in  the  fields  of  slaughter.  The  amount  of  the  sacrifices 
thus  made  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  ;  but  at  however  high  an 
amount  they  may  be  reckoned,  it  is  probable  that  we  have  since  suffered 
far  more  through  our  long  persistence  in  a  system  of  restriction  and  pro- 
hibition. This,  although  it  might  have  been  comparatively  inoperative 
during  the  period  of  war,  could  not  fail  to  be  viewed  with  jealousy  and 
anger  so  soon  as  peace  enabled  other  nations  to  turn  their  attention  to 
foreign  commerce.  The  pertinacity  with  which  we  so  long  adhered  to 
our  navigation  laws,  and  the  numerous  anti-social  vices  that  were  suf- 
fered to  deform  our  tariff,  were  calculated  to  foster  this  spirit  of  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  others,  and  to  provoke  them  to  acts  of  retaliation,  from 
which  we,  as  the  most  conunercial  nation,  were  sure  to  be  the  greatest 
sufferers.  The  ministry  of  that  time  was  supported  in  this  adherence 
to  a  system  of  restriction  by  many  commercial  men,  whose  modes  of 
business  being  adapted  to  that  system,  they  dreaded  lest  its  relaxation 
might  be  followed  by  personal  loss  to  themselves ;  and  it  was  their  en- 
deavour, in  which  they  too  well  succeeded,  to  persuade  the  Government 
and  the  legislature  that  any  change  of  system  must  tend  to  destroy  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country.  It  has  been,  unfortunately,  the  com- 
mon practice  in  this  country,  when  legislating  upon  commercial  matters, 
to  consider  the  interests  of  the  merchants  actually  engaged  in  its  pro- 
secution, and  not  the  advantage  of  the  trade  itself,  which  is  always  best 
promoted  by  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  consumers,  rather  than  by 
assisting  the  merchants  to  obtain,  by  means  of  what  is  called  protec- 
tion, an  unnatural  rate  of  profit. 

The  narrow  views  which  have  been  here  explained  were  not  univer- 
sally held  by  mercantile  men.    In  the  year  1820  a  considerable  number 
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of  the  most  wealthy  and  enterprising  houses  in  London  joined  in  a  peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons,  embodying  principles,  the  justice  and 
liberality  of  which  will  assure  to  them  the  assent  at  all  times  of  en- 
lightened men,  and  reference  will  long  be  made  to  this  petition  as  to 
the  deliberate  opinions  of  practical  and  experienced  merdiants  upon 
points  which  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  understand. 

This  petition  was  in  tlie  following  terms : — 

^'  To  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commcms  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

^^  The  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Merchants  of  the  city  of 
London, 

^^  Sheweth, — ^That  foreign  commerce  is  eminently  conducive  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  country  by  enabling  it  to  import  the  commo- 
dities for  the  production  of  which  the  soil,  climate,  capital,  and  industry 
of  other  countries  are  best  calculated,  and  to  export  in  payment  those 
articles  for  which  its  own  situation  is  better  adapted. 

^^  That  freedom  from  restraint  is  calculated  to  give  the  utmost  exten- 
don  to  foreign  trade,  and  the  best  direction  to  the  capital  and  industry 
of  the  country. 

''  That  the  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  selling  in 
the  dearest,  which  regulates  every  merchant  in  his  individual  dealings, 
is  strictly  applicable  as  the  best  rule  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  nation. 

'^  lliat  a  policy  founded  on  those  principles  would  render  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  an  interchange  of.  mutual  advantages,  and  diffuse 
an  increase  of  wealth  and  enjoyments  among  the  inhabitants  of  each 
state. 

"  That,  unfortunately,  a  policy  the  very  reverse  of  this  has  been,  and 
is,  more  or  less,  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the  Government  of  this  and 
of  every  other  country,  each  trying  to  exclude  the  productions  of  other 
countries,  with  the  specious  and  well-meant  design  of  encouraging  its 
own  productions ;  thus  inflicting  on  the  bulk  of  its  subjects,  who  are 
consumers,  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  privations  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  commodities ;  and  thus  rendering  what  ought  to  be  the  source 
of  mutual  benefit  and  of  harmony  among  states,  a  constantly-recurring 
occasion  of  jealousy  and  hostility. 

"  That  the  prevailing  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  protective  or  restric- 
tive system  may  be  traced  to  the  erroneous  supposition  that  every 
importation  of  foreign  commodities  occasions  a  diminution  or  discou- 
ragement of  our  own  production  to  the  same  extent ;  whereas  it  may 
be  clearly  shown,  that  although  the  particular  description  of  production 
which  could  not  stand  against  unrestrained  foreign  competition  would 
be  discouraged  ;  yet  as  no  importation  could  be  continued  for  any  length 
of  time  without  a  corresponding  exportation,  direct  or  indirect,  there 
would  be  an  encouragement,  for  the  purpose  of  that  exportation,  of  some 
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Other  prodaction  to  which  our  situation  might  be  better  suited  ;  thus 
affording  at  least  an  equal,  and  probably  a  greater,  and  certainly  a  more 
beneficial  employment  to  our  own  capital  and  labour. 

"  That  of  the  numerous  protective  and  prohibitory  duties  of  our  com- 
mercial code,  it  may  be  proved,  that  while  all  operate  as  a  heavy  tax 
on  the  community  at  large,  very  few  are  of  any  ultimate  benefit  to  the 
classes  in  whose  favour  they  were  originally  instituted,  and  none  to  the 
extent  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  them  to  other  classes. 

"  That  among  the  other  evils  of  the  restrictive  or  protective  system, 
not  the  least  is,  that  the  artificial  protection  of  one  branch  of  industry  or 
source  of  production  against  foreign  competition,  is  set  up  as  a  ground 
of  claim  by  other  branches  for  similar  protection ;  so  that  if  the  reason- 
ing upon  which  restrictive  or  prohibitory  regulations  are  founded  were 
followed  out  consistently,  it  would  not  stop  short  of  excluding  us  from 
all  foreign  commerce  whatsoever.  And  the  same  train  of  argument, 
which,  with  corresponding  prohibitions  and  protective  duties,  should 
exclude  us  from  foreign  trade,  might  be  brought  forward  to  justify  the 
re-enactment  of  restrictions  upon  the  interchange  of  productions  (uncon- 
nected with  public  revenue)  among  the  kingdoms  composing  the  union, 
or  among  the  counties  of  the  same  kingdom. 

^^  That  an  investigation  of  the  effects  of  the  restrictive  system,  at  this 
time,  is  peculiarly  called  for,  as  it  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Petitioners, 
lead  to  a  strong  presumption  that  the  distress  >^hich  now  so  generally  pre- 
viuIb  is  considerably  aggravated  by  that  system  ;  and  that  some  relief 
may  be  obtained  by  the  earliest  practicable  removal  of  such  of  the  re- 
straints as  may  be  shown  to  be  most  injurious  to  the  capital  and  industry 
of  the  community,  and  to  be  attended  with  no  compensating  benefit  to 
the  public  revenue. 

"  That  a  declaration  against  the  anti-commercial  principles  of  our 
restricdve  system  is  of  the  more  importance  at  the  present  juncture, 
masmuch  as  in  several  instances  of  recent  occurrence,  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  in  foreign  states  have  assailed  their  respec- 
tive governments  with  applications  for  further  protection  or  prohibitory 
duties  and  regulations,  urging  the  authority  and  example  of  this 
country,  against  which  they  are  almost  exclusively  directed,  as  a 
sanction  for  the  policy  of  such  measures.  And  certainly,  if  the  reason- 
ing upon  which  our  restrictions  have  been  defended  is  worth  anything, 
it  will  apply  in  behalf  of  the  regulations  of  foreign  states  against  us. 
They  insist  upon  our  superiority  in  capital  and  machinery,  as  we  do 
upon  their  comparative  exemption  from  taxation,  and  with  equal  foun- 
dation. 

"  That  notliing  would  more  tend  to  counteract  the  commercial  hos- 
tility of  foreign  states  than  the  adoption  of  a  more  enlightened  and  more 
conciliatory  policy  on  the  part  of  this  country. 
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'^  That  although^  as  a  matter  of  mere  diplomacy^  it  may  sometimes  ait- 
swer  to  hold  out  the  removal  of  particular  prohibitions^  or  high  duties^  as 
dejfending  upon  corresponding  concessions  by  other  states  in  our  favour^  it 
does  not  follow  that  ux  should  maintain  our  restrictions  in  cases  where  the 
desired  concessions  on  their  part  catmot  be  obtained.  Our  restrictions 
tcould  not  be  the  less  prejudicial  to  our  own  caj/ital  and  induMry^  because 
other  governments  persisted  in  preserving  impolitic  regulations, 

"  That,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  liberal  would  prove  to  be  the  most 
politic  course  on  such  occasions. 

"  Tliat  independent  of  the  direct  benefit  to  be  derived  by  this  country 
on  every  occasion  of  such  concession  or  relaxation,  a  great  incidental 
object  would  be  gained  by  the  recognition  of  a  sound  principle  or  stand- 
ard to  which  all  subsequent  arrangements  might  be  referred,  and  by 
the  salutary  influence  which  a  promulgation  of  such  just  views  by  the 
legislature,  and  by  the  nation  at  large,  could  not  fail  to  have  on  the 
policy  of  other  states. 

"  That  in  thus  declaring,  as  your  Petitioners  do,  their  conviction  of 
the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  restrictive  system,  and  in  desiring  every 
practicable  relaxation  of  it,  they  have  in  view  only  such  parts  of  it  as 
are  not  connected,  or  are  only  subordinately  so,  with  tlie  public  revenue. 
As  long  as  the  necessity  for  the  present  amount  of  revenue  subsists, 
your  Petitioners  cannot  expect  so  important  a  branch  of  it  as  the  Cus- 
toms to  be  given  up,  nor  to  be  materially  diminished,  unless  some  sub- 
stitute, less  objectionable,  be  suggested.  But  it  is  against  every  re- 
strictive regulation  of  trade  not  essential  to  the  revenue — against  all 
duties  merely  protective  from  foreign  competition — and  against  the 
excess  of  such  duties  as  are  partly  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  and 
partly  for  that  of  protection,— that  the  prayer  of  the  present  Petition  is 
respectfully  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament. 

•'  Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray,  that  your  honourable 
House  will  be  pleased  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  calculated  to  give  greater  fr*eedom 
to  foreign  commerce,  and  thereby  to  increase  the  resources  of  the 
State." 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  passage  printed  in  italics,  the  fore- 
going petition  is  highly  honourable  to  the  accomplished  economist*  by 
whom  it  is  understood  to  have  been  drawn  up,  and  to  the  many  eminent 
merchants  by  whom  it  was  subscribed.  It  may  be  fairly  admitted  that 
the  light  which  it  has  thrown  on,  and  the  attention  which  it  has  been  the 
means  of  drawing  towards,  the  subject,  have  tended  in  a  powerful 
manner  to  bring  about  the  successive  relaxations  which,  since  its  pre- 
jMDtation  to  Parliament,  have  been  made  in  our  commercial  code.     The 


*  Mr.  Thomas  Tooke. 
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d^ree  of  success  by  which  it  has  thus  been  followed,  must  make  it  a 
matter  of  great  regret  that  it  should  contain  anything  capable  of  being  per- 
verted to  an  opposite  end.  The  author  of  the  petition  would  be  among 
the  first  to  disclaim  the  advocacy  of  any  disingenuous  diplomacy,  fortifying 
himself  in  this  disclaimer  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  document,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  qualifying  clause  that  follows  the  objectionable  paragraph. 
It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  course  of  proceeding  which  it  sug- 
gests has  in  many  instances  been  since  adopted  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment It  has  been  seen  on  these  occasions  that,  by  the  relaxation  of 
some  restriction,  or  the  abolition  of  some  protective  duty,  a  positive 
good  would  arise  to  the  trade  of  this  country ;  but  it  has  been  seen,  at 
the  same  time,  that  this  reform  would  be  also  beneficial  to  the  commerce 
of  some  other  country ;  and  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  render  the 
relaxation  doubly  profitable  to  ourselves,  by  making  it  the  equivalent 
for  some  corresponding  relaxation  in  favour  of  English  commerce  on  the 
part  of  the  country  that  would  participate  in  the  improvement.  From 
some  cause  or  other, — probably  the  misconception  of  our  motives,  or  the 
fear  of  being  overreached, — it  has  generally  happened  that  it  has  been 
thought  unwise  to  grant  the  price  we  have  demanded  for  the  alteration, 
and  we,  having  made  our  relaxation  dependent  upon  the  payment  of 
that  price,  no  longer  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  persevere  to  our  own 
profit  in  a  course  which  we  should  otherwise  be  glad  to  adopt. 

To  illustrate  this  matter,  let  us  suppose  that  our  Government  should 
become  convinced,  through  the  successful  operations  of  the  smuggler, 
that  the  present  duty  (1838)  of  22s,  6d,  per  gallon  upon  foreign 
spirits  is  injuriously  high — that  by  reducing  it  to  one-half  that  rate  the 
revenue  would  be  benefited,  and  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  in- 
creased. Such  a  reduction  would  be  manifestly  to  the  advantage  of 
France,  and  our  Government  would  be  expected  and  urged  to  demand 
from  that  country  some  equivalent  concession — such,  for  example,  as 
the  admission  of  our  cotton  manufactures  at  moderate  rates  of  duty. 
A  negotiation  to  this  end  being  opened,  the  reduction  on  our  part  may 
be  made  to  depend  upon  our  obtaining  the  concession  demanded  of  the 
French  Government.  If  this  should  be  granted,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  joint  benefit  would  be  greater  than  that  to  be  drawn  from 
the  simple  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  spirits  ;  but  how  many  cir- 
cumstances are  there  which  may  oppose  themselves  to  the  granting  of 
the  concession  demanded  fix)m  our  neighbours?  Their  Goveniment  may 
be  indisposed  to  make  it,  from  imagining  that  the  war  of  the  smugglei: 
against  our  revenue  would  of  itself  soon  compel  our  legislature  to  make 
the  proposed  reduction ;  or  the  "  protected"  cotton-manufacturers  of 
France  may  prove  too  powerful,  and  may  influence  the  rejection  of  the 
treaty.  From  some  cause  or  other  the  restriction  against  our  manufac-^^^^ 
tures  may  be  continued,  and  in  that  case  the  dignity  of  our  Govemraeidj^^ 
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will  not  allow  it  to  proceed  in  the  business,  until  the  loM  to  the  rerenuc 
may  have  reached  a  pitch  whidi  can  be  no  longer  bome.^ 

When  communities  in  general  shall  become  more  enligbteiied,  in 
regard  to  the  principles  that  should  regulate  commerce^  such  negotia- 
tions as  that  above  described  can  never  occur.  Commercial  treaties 
will  then  be  unknown,  because  each  country  will  be  led  to  adopt  plans 
that  will  be  of  advantage  to  itself,  unchecked  by  the  ccmaderation  that 
some  part  of  that  advantage  may  be  shared  by  others  ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  will  be  induced  tlie  more  readily  to  pursue  those  plans  for  the  very 
reason  that  others  will  partidpate  in  the  benefit,  assmred  that  the  ptos- 
perity  of  its  neighbours  must  always  have  a  beneficial  influence  upon  its 
own  condition. 

The  part  of  our  restrictive  system  which  was  viewed  with  the  greatest 
favour  among  all  classes,  was  embodied  in  the  measure  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Navigation  Act.     The  foundation  of  this  Act 
was  laid  during  the  Protectorate,  and  the  system  was  perfected  by  the 
12  Charles  II.,  chap.  18.     lliis  Act  provided,  that  no  merchandise  of 
either  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be  imported  into  Great  Britain 
in  any  but  English-built  ships,  navigated  by  an  English  commander, 
and  having  at  least  three-fourths  of  their  crew  EnglisL     Besides  this 
exclusive  right  imparted  to  British  shipping,  discriminating  duties  were 
imposed,  so  that  goods  which  might  still  be  imported  in  foreign  ships 
from  Europe  were  in  that  case  more  highly  taxed  than  if  imported 
under  the  English  flag.     The  system  Itere  described  continued  to  be 
steadily  and  pertinaciously  maintained  during  more  than  160  years, 
and  was  looked  upon  as  a  monument  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  to  which 
was  munly  attributable  the  degree  of  commercial  greatoess  to  which 
we  had  attained.     May  we  not  hope  that,  with  the  present  amount  of 
our  knowledge,  it  would  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  such  conclusion,  or 
to  believe  that  the  trade  of  any  country  could  possibly  be  promoted  by 
compelling  the  merchants  to  employ  dear  instead  of  cheap  ships  ?    The 
earliest  deviation  from  the  Navigation  Act  that  was  sanctioned  by  Par- 
liament, arose  out  of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
1815.     The  States,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  their  independence, 
had  passed  a  navigation  law  in  favour  of  their  shipping,  similar  in  all 
its  main  prorisiohs  to  the  English  law ;  and  it  affords  an  instructive 
lesson,  that  the  practical  carrying  out  of  this  restrictive  system  to  its 
fullest  extent  by  the  two  nations  was  found  to  be  so  unproductive  of  all 
good  efiect,  as  to  call  for  its  mutual  abandonment.     By  this  treaty,  the* 


*  Since  1838,  the  duty  on  brandy  (having  been  intermediately  raised  to  22s.  lOd.)  has 
been  (March,  1846,)  reduced  to  15*.  per  gallon,  and  the  oonsomption,  which  in  1838  waa 
1,203,435  gallons,  yielding  1,353,614/.  to  the  revenue,  advanced  in  1849  to  2,187,500  gallons, 
]nroduoing  a  revenue  of  1,639,463/.,  not  any  equiviJent  having  been  required  from  the 
Govemment  of  Prance. 
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ships  of  this  two  countries  were  placed  reciprocally  upon  the  same  footing 
in  the  ports  of  England  and  the  United  States,  and  all  discriminating 
duties  chargeable  upon  the  goods  which  they  conveyed  were  mutually 
repealed.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  concession,  that  it  was 
made  by  no  disciple  of  free-trade  doctrines,  but  was  forced  by  the  very 
consequences  of  the  system  itself,  from  a  Government  strenuously 
opposed  to  all  change  in  the  direction  of  relaxation.  From  that  moment 
it  became  easy  to  forctel  the  abandonment  of  our  long-cherished  system 
of  protection,  since  every  country  that  desired  to  remove  the  disadvan- 
tage under  which  we  had  placed  its  trade  or  shipping,  had  it  thence- 
forward in  its  power,  by  adopting  our  plans  in  the  spirit  of  retaliation, 
to  compel  us  to  a  relaxation  of  our  code.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that, 
amidst  all  the  complaints  that  have  been  made  by  British  shipowners, 
of  the  abandonment  of  their  interests  by  their  Government,  it  has  never 
been  attempted  to  question  the  propriety  of  the  American  treaty,  nor  to 
complain  of  its  results. 

With  the  exception  here  noticed,  the  restrictive  system  was  con- 
tinued in  full  force  until  1822,  when  Mr.  Wallace,  then  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  introduced  five  bills  which  effected  a  very  im- 
portant alteration.  Of  these  bills  (3  Geo.  IV.,  cc.  41,  42,  43,  44,  and 
46)  the  object  of  the  first  was  to  repeal  various  obsolete  statutes  that 
were  enacted  in  relation  to  foreign  commerce  before  the  passing  of  the 
Navigation  Act.  Tlie  second  bill  repealed  various  laws  dating  from 
tlie  Navigation  Act  downwards,  including  those  parts  of  the  Navigation 
Act  itself  which  enacted  that  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  not  be  imported  into  this 
country,  except  in  British  ships  navigated  as  already  described,  and  that 
no  goods  of  foreign  growth,  production,  or  manufacture,  shall  be  brought 
into  England  from  Europe  in  any  foreign  ship,  except  fipom  the  place  of 
tlieir  production,  or  from  the  ports  whence  they  are  usually  brought, 
and  in  ships  belonging  to  the  countries  of  production  or  accustomed 
shipment.  The  third  bill  was  intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  navigation  and  commerce,  by  regulating  the  importation  of 
goods  and  merchandise,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  countries  or  places  from 
whence,  and  the  ships  in  which,  such  importation  shall  be  made."  By 
this  Act,  certain  enumerated  goods  were  allowed  to  be  brought  to  this 
country  from  any  port  in  Europe,  in  ships  belonging  to  the  port  of  ship- 
ment. Ships  belonging  to  Holland,  which,  by  the  Navigation  Act,  had 
been  forbidden  to  enter  English  ports  with  cargo,  were  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  ships  of  other  countries.  South  American  produce, 
which,  before  the  pasang  of  this  Act,  could  be  brought  only  from 
certain  ports  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  were  now  permitted  to  Imj  imported 
direct  from  the  places  of  growth  in  ships  of  the  country,  the  only  ex- 
ception to  this  concession  being  against  places  to  which  British  ships 
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were  not  admitted  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  The  regulation  of  the 
trade  between  our  possessions  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
other  places  in  the  same  quarters,  was  tlie  object  of  the  fourth  bill. 
It  permitted  the  importation,  subject  to  specified  duties,  into  certain 
ports,  of  various  articles  from  any  foreign  country  in  America,  or  port 
in  the  West  Indies,  either  in  British  vessels,  or  in  vessels  belonging  to 
the  country  or  place  of  shipment,  and  the  goods  so  imported  might  be 
again  exported  to  any  other  colony,  or  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
fifth  bill  also  applied  to  the  regulation  of  the  trade  of  our  Western  colo- 
nies. By  its  principal  provision  it  was  made  lawful  to  export,  in  British 
ships,  from  any  colony  to  any  foreign  port  in  Europe  or  Africa,  any 
goods  that  have  been  legally  imported  into  the  colony,  or  which  were  of 
its  own  growth  or  manufacture ;  and  it  was  further  made  lawful  to 
export  certain  enumerated  articles,  in  British  ships,  to  any  such  colony 
from  any  foreign  port  in  Europe  or  Africa.  By  means  of  these  relaxa- 
tions, tiie  colonists  were  enabled  to  draw  their  supplies  from  any 
country  in  Europe,  Africa,  or  America,  and  [to  send  their  produce  in 
return  to  such  markets  as  should  hold  out  the  greatest  inducements. 

In  the  year  following  that  in  which  these  Acts  were  passed,  a  notifica- 
tion was  made  to  our  Grovemment  by  Prussia,  that  unless  and  until  some 
relaxation  of  our  system  was  made  in  favour  of  the  ships  of  that  country, 
heavy  retaliatory  duties  would  be  imposed  upon  English  shipping  that 
should  enter  any  Prussian  port.  It  is  surprising,  considering  tiie  suc- 
cessful stand  made  eight  years  before  by  the  United  States,  that  so  long 
a  time  should  have  been  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  continental  nations 
proceeded  to  force  us  into  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  course,  by 
making  us  in  turn  the  victims  of  our  anti-social  system.  The  adoption  of 
this  natural  policy  on  the  part  of  Prussia  would  assuredly  have  been 
soon  followed  by  a  similar  movement  in  other  countries,  and  our  mer- 
chants and  shipowners  became  immediately  clamorous  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Government  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  duties  imposed 
by  Prussia.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  what  are  called  the 
Reciprocity  Acts  (4  Geo.  IV.,  c,  77,  and  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  1)  were  passed. 
These  Acts  authorized  His  Majesty,  by  Order  in  Council,  to  permit  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  goods  in  foreign  vessels,  on  payment  of 
the  same  duties  as  were  chargeable  when  imported  in  British  vessels,  in 
favour  of  all  such  countries  as  should  not  levy  discriminating  duties 
upon  goods  imported  into  those  countries  in  British  vessels ;  and  further 
to  levy  upon  the  vessels  of  such  countries,  when  frequenting  British 
ports,  the  same  tonnage  duties  as  are  chargeable  on  British  vessels.  A 
power  was,  on  the  other  hand,  given  to  the  Crown  by  these  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, to  impose  additional  duties  upon  goods  and  shipping  against 
any  countries  which  should  levy  higher  duties  in  the  case  of  the  employ- 
ment of  British  vessels  in  the  trade  with  those  countries.     The  conces- 
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stons  thus  made  met  with  only  a  feeble  opposition,  the  principal  Act 
baying  passed  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  5  to  1. 

Under  the  authority  of  these  Acts  of  Parliament  reciprocity  treaties 
have  been  concluded  with  the  following  countries : — 


France. 

Portugal. 

Aiutris. 

Sardinia. 

Russia. 

Two  Sicilies. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Greece. 

Denmark. 

Turkey. 

Netherlands. 

United  States  of  America. 

Prussia. 

Mexico. 

Lubeck. 

Texas. 

Bremen. 

Uraguay. 

Hamburg. 

Bolivia. 

Hanover. 

Venezuela. 

Mecklenburg  Schworin. 

New  Granada. 

Mecklenburgh  Strclits. 

Escuador  (Equator). 

Oldenburg. 

Rio  de  la  PUta. 

Frankfort. 

Brazil. 

A  great  depreciation  has  undoubtedly  taken  place  in  the  value  of 
ships  in  this  country.  If,  while  the  prices  of  all  other  kinds  of  pro- 
perty had  undergone  reduction,  the  price  of  ships  had  been  exempted 
from  alteration,  it  would  have  been  extraordinary,  and  a  circumstance 
by  no  means  favourable  to  commerce.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate 
proportionally  the  degree  in  which  this  general  abatement  of  prices  has 
afiected  shipping.  One  ship  differs  from  another  in  those  qualities 
which  determine  its  marketable  value  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  each  ship 
b  continually  undergoing  a  change  in  those  qualities.  It  may  be  fairly 
presumed,  however,  that  the  general  fall  of  prices  has  not  borne  harder 
upon  the  owners  of  ships  than  upon  the  holders  of  other  kinds  of  pro- 
perty, since  we  find  from  public  documents,  as  shown  in  this  volume, 
that  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  since  that  fall  became 
matter  of  complaint,  have  been  greater  than  they  were  during  years 
which  are  now  pointed  out  as  periods  of  prosperity  by  the  shipping  in- 
terest The  materials  of  which  ships  are  built  all  participated  in  the  (all 
— wood,  hemp,  iron,  copper,  sail-cloth, — every  article  that  can  be  men- 
tioned as  portions  of  a  ship  or  of  her  stores,  had  become  cheaper,  and  as 
new  ships  could  be  profitably  employed  upon  lower  terms  than  those  built 
in  dearer  times,  the  owners  of  the  latter  were  of  course  compelled  to 
accept  of  less  remunerative  rates  of  freight.  Their  value  in  the  market 
was,  of  course,  affected  by  the  same  circumstance,  and  as  no  man  likes 
to  see  his  property  made  less  valuable,  their  owners  became  discon- 
tented. Overlooking  the  obvious  cause  of  depression,  and  seeing  that 
not  only  were  ihey  underbid  by  the  owners  of  British  ships  built  with 
cheaper  materials,  but  also  by  the  foreign  shipowner,  whose  vessel  was 
built  still  more  cheaply,  they  forgot  the  circumstances  which  had  in  a 
manner  compelled  the  Government  to  relax  our  navigation  laws,  and 
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attributed  their  losses  and  disappointments  to  the  reciprocity  treaties. 
With  this  feeling  a  deputation  of  shipowners  waited  upon  Mr.  Huskis- 
son,  when  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  remonstrate  against  the 
injustice  of  the  new  system,  which  obliged  them  to  enter  unprotected 
into  competition  with  foreign  shipping  built  and  navigated  so  much 
more  cheaply  than  their  own.  To  meet  this  compldnt  in  the  manner 
that  appeared  most  obviously  fair  to  all  parties,  Mr.  Huskisson  proposed 
to  grant  to  the  builders  of  ships  in  this  country  a  drawback  equal  to  the 
full  amount  of  any  duty  that  had  been  paid  upon  the  materials  used  in 
their  construction  and  equipment.  For  very  obvious  reasons,  this  pro- 
posal was  not  favourably  received  by  the  complainants,  who  dreaded 
lest  the  Government,  by  acting  upon  Mr.  Huskisson's  suggestion,  should 
give  a  fresh  stimulus  to  ship-building  at  home,  and  ndse  up  new  com- 
petitors, who  would  be  able  to  rival  them  successfully  in  every*  branch 
of  commerce. 

There  is  not  any  class  of  persons  in  this  country,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  landowners,  which  has  made  such  loud  and  continued 
complaints  of  distress  as  the  shipowners  have  done  since  the  peace  in 
1815.  These  gentlemen  form  a  numerous,  wealthy,  and  influential 
body,  and  acting  as  they  do>  in  concert,  with  an  organized  committee  to 
watch  over  their  interests,  they  have  always  been  able  to  command  at- 
tention to  their  representations,  and  occasionally  to  defeat  such  measures 
of  Goveniment  as  were  seemingly  opposed  to  their  interests.  It  is  not 
intended  to  question  here  the  importance,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  of 
our  mercantile  marine;  that  importance  has  always  been  considered 
so  great  that  if  a  sacrifice  were  needed  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  number  and  efficiency  of  our  trading-vessels,  there 
would  be  little  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  a  course.*  In  ad- 
mitting this,  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  allow  tliat  any  such  sacrifice 
is  necessary,  or  that  the  activity  of  our  merchants  would  not  furnish  an 
adequate  amount  of  emplo}rment  in  those  branches  of  commerce,  where 
British  vessels  can  be  advantageously  employed,  without  the  necessity 
for  inciting  them  by  discriminating  duties  to  embark  in  any  course  of 
trade  which  may  tend  to  injure  other  classes  of  the  community.  If  this 
position  be  correct,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  why  ships,  the  tools 
merely  with  which  merchants  work,  should  be  more  considered  than 
the  traffic  itself  for  the  conveyance  of  which  they  are  constructed,  why 


♦  It  teemi  doaerving  of  remark  that  the  importance  to  the  country  of  keeping  up  our 
mercantile  marine  "at  a  nortery  for  seamen"  to  man  the  mational  fleet,  haa  been  in  some 
degree  forgotten  when  encouragement  haa  been  given  to  steam  navigation,  one  of  the  most 
certain  conscqucncea  attending  that  great  invention  being  importantly  to  lessen  the  pro- 
portion of  seamen  required  for  carrying  on  a  given  amount  of  trade.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  ia  certain  that  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out,  the  whole  ayatem  of  naval  armaments 
will  be  changed  by  means  of  this  great  invention,  and  that  a  much  smaller  number  of 
vessels  and  of  seamen  than  have  formerly  been  required  would  need  to  be  employed. 
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they  should  be  looked  upon,  as  they  generally  have  been  m  this  country, 
not  as  the  means  of  commerce,  but  as  its  end. 

It  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  complaint,  from  year  to  year,  on  the 
part  of  the  owners  of  British  ships,  that  a  large  and  increasing  amount 
of  foreign  tonnage  enters  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  they 
have  been  so  accustomed  to  look  with  jealousy  upon  these  foreign  rivals, 
that  they  caimot  forbear  complaining  of  the  competition  at  periods  when 
it  is  notorious,  and  even  acknowledged  by  themselves,  that  British  vessels 
find  full  employment  at  rates  of  freight  which  are  more  satisfactory  to 
themselves  than  beneficial  to  the  trading  interests  of  the  country.  In 
years  of  great  commercial  excitement,  when  the  demand  for  shipping  is 
unusually  great,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  British  shipowners  tiiat  our 
merchants  should  be  able  to  employ  foreign  vessels.  If  the  tonnage 
under  British  register  were  suflSciently  great  to  answer  the  possible 
demands  of  any  extraordinary  year,  what  would  become  of  the  surplus 
of  that  tonnage  during  years  of  ordinary  employment  ?  Home  competi- 
tion would,  in  such  cases,  inevitably  bring  down  the  rates  of  freight 
below  the  scale  that  would  remunerate  the  owners ;  whereas  now  that 
the  merchants  are  free  to  supply  their  wants  in  foreign  parts,  they  will 
do  so  no  longer  than  necessity  obliges  them,  and  that  necessity  being 
over,  the  reasonable  amount  of  British  tonnage  finds  its  usual  employ- 
ment at  the  usual  scale  of  compensation.  In  years  when  the  employ- 
ment of  British  ships  is  greatest,  there  is  the  largest  proportionate;  use 
of  foreign  shipping,  and,  on  the  contrary,  during  years  of  commercial 
depression,  the  proportionate  use  of  foreign  tonnage  is  always  found  to 
be  the  least 

If  it  were  not  for  the  political  consideration  before  alluded  to,  which 
causes  us  to  look  to  our  mercantile  marine  more,  perhaps,  than  would  be 
necessary  if  a  good  system  were  adopted  for  recruiting  the  national  fleet, 
no  one  could  have  questioned  that  the  true  interests  of  commerce  would 
require  that  we  should  employ  the  ships  of  any  country  which  would 
best  and  cheapest  perform  the  office  of  conveying  merchandise  to  and 
from  our  shores.  It  is,  indeed,  no  longer  doubtful  whether,  all  restric- 
tions imposed  on  our  foreign  commerce  in  favour  of  our  own  flag  being 
abolished  through  the  repeal  in  1849  of  our  navigation  laws,  English 
vessels  are  able  successfully — nay,  triumphantly — to  compete  with  the 
ships  of  every  other  country.  It  is  a  fact,  that  in  our  trade  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  continually-increasing  proportion  of  British 
tonnage  has  of  late  years  been  employed.  In  1821,  the  proportion  of 
British  vessels  which  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  States  was  7|  per 
cent.,  compared  with  the  American  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  States ;  while,  in  1835,  that  proportion  was  increased  to 
39  per  cent.,  which  proportion  was  maintained  in  1844,  and  increased  in 
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1849,  to  55}  per  cent. :  the  actaal  numbers  in  each  of  the  twenty-eight 
years  from  1821  to  1849,  have  been  as  follows : — 


YeanL 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 


BritUh  Tons.  American  Tons. 


55,188 

70,669 

89,553 

67,351 

63,036 

69,295 

99,114 

104,167 

86,377 

87,231 

215,887 

288,841 

383,487 

453,495 

529,922 


765,098 
787,961 
775,271 
850,033 
880,754 
942,206 
918,361 
868,381 
872,949 
967,227 
922,952 
949,622 
1,111,441 
1,074,670 
1,352,653 


Tears. 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 


BriUab  Tona. 
544,774 
543,020 
484,702 
495,353 
582,424 
615,623 
599,502 
453,894 
766,747 
753,882 
813,287 
993,210 
1,177,104 
1,482,707 


1,255,384 
1,299,720 
1,302,974 
1,491,279 
1,576,946 
1,631,909 
1,510,111 
1,443,523 
1,977,438 
2,085,486 
2,151,114 
2,101,359 
2,993,482 
2,658,321 


The  increase  in  British  shipping  between  the  first  and  the  last  years 
of  the  series  is  2584  per  cent ;  but  the  increase  in  American  shipping 
during  the  same  time  has  been  nearly  248  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  face  of 
this  positive  increase  of  employment  we  have  not  heard  any  complaints 
from  American  shipowners  against  the  system  of  reciprocity  under  which 
the  far  greater  proportionate  increase  of  British  shipping  has  occurred. 
If  all  the  foreign  tonnage  that  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  States  in 
each  of  the  years  1821,  1835,  and  1849,  were  compared  with  the  Ame- 
rican tonnage  in  those  years  respectively,  it  would  be  found  that,  in  1821, 
the  proportion  was  10*65 ;  whilst,  in  1835,  it  was  47*42  of  foreign  to 
100  American,  and  in  1849,  it  was  64*36.  If,  then,  we  compare  in  the 
same  way  the  British  and  foreign  tonnage  that  entered  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  same  years,  it  will  be  found,  that  in  the  former 
year  the  proportion  was  27  per  cent. ;  while,  in  1835,  it  was  35i  per 
cent.,  and  in  1849,  41*67  per  cent.  If  we  then  turn  to  the  halcyon 
days  of  British  shipowners — the  days  to  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
refer  as  the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperity— we  shall  find  that  this 
prosperity  was  certainly  not  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  competition 
on  the  part  of  foreign  vessels ;  for  in  each  of  the  years  as  to  which  the 
records  have  been  preserved,  which  occurred  between  the  beginning 
of  the  century  and  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  proportion  of  foreign 
to  British  shipping  which  entered  our  ports  was  far  greater  than  it  is  at 
present : — 

In  1801  for  100  tons  British,  there  were  84*56  tons  foreign. 

1802  „        „       36-02 

1803  „        „       57-19 

1804  „        „       67-11 

1805  „        „  72-58 

1806  „        „       67-77 

1809  „        „       80-88 

1810  „        „       131-27     „ 

In  whichever  way  we  estimate  the  amount  of  our  foreign  and  colonial 
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oommerce,  whether  by  the  "  oflScial  value  *'  of  the  Custom-house,  or  the 
Beelared  value  of  the  exporters,  we  shall  acquire  a  very  imperfect  test 
of  its  importance.  It  is  not  according  to  the  money  value  of  the  goodsy 
but^  according  to  the  amount  of  industry  which  has  been  set  in  motion 
for  their  production,  that  we  should  estimate  our  exports ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  quantity  and  not  the  money  value  of  the  foreign 
productions  that  we  receive  in  return,  that  forms  the  true  measure 
of  the  sura  of  enjoyment  which  they  occasion  to  the  country.  ITie 
amount  of  tonnage  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  these  products  from 
and  to  our  shores  forms,  perhaps,  a  much  better  measure  of  the  pro- 
gress of  our  foreign  trade  Uian  any  computations  of  their  cost  in  money. 
If,  then,  we  contrast  the  amount  of  shipping  that  entered  and  left  our 
ports  in  the  two  years  1802  and  1836,  we  find  that  in  the  former  year 
it  amounted  to  rather  less  than  half  the  tonnage  employed  in  1836  ;  the 
numbers  being  3,448,060  and  7,061,069  respectively.  In  1814,  the 
first  year  of  peace,  the  tonnage  employed  amounted  to  no  more  than 
3,764,428  ;  but  since  that  time  the  quantity  has  progressively  increased, 
somewhat  slowly  at  first,  but  more  rapidly  of  late  years.  The  average 
of  the  five  years,  1814  to  1818,  was  4,147,257  tons.  The  averages 
during  subsequent  periods  have  been  as  follows : — 

5  years,  1819  to  1823  4,200,332  tons. 
5   „   1824  „   1828  5,332,122  „ 
5   „   1829  „  1833  5,916,311 

5  „   1834  „  1838  7,056,097 

6  „   1839  „  1844  9,514,123 
5   „   1845  „  1849  13,216,620 

The  actual  numbers  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  of  the  series  were : — 


n 


Yean.  Tons. 

1845  12,077,305 

1846  12,415,586 

1847  14,279,196 


Years.      Tons. 

1848  13,306,626 

1849  14,004,388 


The  number  and  tonnage  of  registered  ships  belonging  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  dependencies  from  1803,  the  earliest  year  to  which  the 
record  extends,  down  to  1849,  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  In 
comparing  the  amount  of  tonnage  tiiat  existed  during  the  war  with  the 
amount  since  on  the  registry,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  for- 
mer period  a  considerable  part  of  our  mercantile  marine  was  employed 
in  the  public  service,  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  warlike  stores, 
and  that  during  a  time  of  peace  a  smaller  number  of  ships  will  sufiSce 
for  carrying  on  a  given  amount  of  traffic  than  are  required  during  war, 
when  they  are  liable  to  detention  for  convoy.  In  addition  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that 
where  steam- vessels  are  employed,  the  celerity  of  their  movements  occa- 
sions a  great  saving  in  the  tonnage  required. 
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Y«n. 

r=i,«i  Kin, 

1803 

18,Sb8 

IBM 

18,870 

19,037 

1B06 

1807 

1H,373 

I80B 

19,A80 

ISOT 

ia,88a 

1810 

so,  153 

20,478 

•18U 

ai,s5o 

18ia 

1816 

aaloae 

1817 

al,775 

ISIS 

22,fttl 

1810 

ai.S'Ji 

18M 

ai.ncB 

1831 

3I,65S 

IBM 

21.338 

1813 

ai,oia 

ISM 

81,280 

20,701 

ISM 

20,!;68 

+  ISl(7 

19,521 

19,616 

1889 

IJ.IlO 

1B30 

19.174 

laaa 

19,661 

1833 

19,68'J 

19,n7S 

1835 

20,300 

1836 

1837 

ao,63fi 

1838 

30,9la 

1839 

19,781 

1840 

20,685 

l»ll 

23,461 

1843 

23,!i51 

1813 

23,893 

18(t 

184S 

ailaas 

1816 

ai,77i 

1817 

25.0.^ 

181!) 

25.&oa 

a,ji7,3» 

a,414,170 
2,417,831 
3,504,390 
3,421,364 
2,452,608 
2,451,5U7 
2,439,039 
2,355,853 
2,315,403 
2,302,867 
3,348,314 
2,328,807 
2,411,461 
3,181,138 
3,193,300 
a,  199,959 
3.301,592 
2,334,356 
3,261,860 
3,271,301 
3,313,355 
3,360,303 
2,349,749 
2,333,521 
2.420,759 
2,401,346 
3,^84,408 
3,935,339 
3,041,420 
3,007,581 
3,014,392 
3,123,180 
3,199.785 
3,307,921 
3,400,809 
3,18^,958 


3,868 
3,991 
a,7T5 
3,S7l 
3,483 


4,6!!ti 
5,080 
5,211 
5,433 

5,501 
5,697 
6,07S 


a03,445 
379,613 
343,632 

221,860 
211,799 
309,564 
301,350 


224,183 
379,383 
331,891 
317,041 
330,221 
357,608 
356,208 
363,276 
403,745 
433,458 


497,798 
543,278 
577,081 
578,430 


617,337 
644,603 
651,351 

658,157 


«,. 

% 

a,  167,863 

,774 

2,268,570 

,051 

3,383,413 

,182 

2,363,714 

,390 

3,281,631 

2,646 

2,321,819 

5,070 

S,368,4«!3 

S,703 

3,426,044 

i;i06 

8,474,774 

4,418 

2,616,965 

4,860 

3,681,276 

5,801 

3,783,933 

5  346 

3,664,966 

5,507 

2,674,463 

5,483 

3,666,396 

5  374 

3,6t8,&93 

5,036 

3,560,303 

4,642 

2,al9,W4 

1543 

3,506,760 

4;776 

3; 559; 587 

4,380 

3,563^683 

1625 

3,636,644 

3,199 

3,460,500 

4,035 

2,518,191 

3  453 

alsnlooo 

3,721 

3,591,819 

4  243 

3,581,964 

4,435 

2,618.068 

4,385 

2,634,577 

5,055 

3,716,100 

5,511 

2,783,761 

sisao 

2,792,646 

6,037 

2,791,018 

6,609 

3,890,601 

5,856 

3:899;i44 

6,993 

3,127,684 

0,053 

3,513,480 

5,815 

3,619,850 

0,983 

3,588,387 

,320 

3,637,331 

:8i7 

9,714,061 

2,499 

3,817,113 

3988 

3,952,534 

3,672 

4,052,160 

4,0U0 

4,114,115 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  merchant  vesseh  built  and  registered  in 
the  British  (iominiona  in  uacli  year,  from  1801  to  1849,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1812  and  1^13,  ftlic  records  of  which  were  destroyed),  are  given 
in  the  following  tal.lc  fp.  395). 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  amount  of  new  vessels  has  heen  much  greater 
during  llu'  lasttwenty-five  years  than  it  was  during  the  former  i>art  of  the 
century.  The  casualties  to  which  sliipn  are  liable  are  evidently  greater 
during  war  than  in  peace  ;  and  we  should  jissurcdiy  have  required,  on 


*  inHiiteeordsof  lg]2and  1813  were  destrajcdst  thebum 
t  A.  new  ItoEiitry  Aot  (6  Gw.  IV^  c.  110)  («nie  ioU)  op 

to  thai:  time  -nijiny  vcsBelairhlcli  bad  bncn  lost  frum  lime  1 
regiftr;,  no  evldoucc  of  tbcir  lou  hkving  been  produced. 
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it^i;,"-'. 


706 

86,07! 

913 

8^ 

84,676 

TM 

81,310 

753 

775 

88,985 

587 

53, 48a 

571 

51,583 

MT 

B3,S19 

1,003 

m,0X9 

911 

95,038 

90,069 

750 

77,411 

760 

759 

92,915 

7S8 

92,171 

B06 

916 

121,722 

83,636 

1,005 

186,303 

1,406 

216,949 

16B,30:i 

971 

133,275 

736 

85,373 

96,876 

BOO 

124,919 

381 

10,784 


that  account,  to  build  a  larger  number  between  1801  and  1813  than  sub- 

seriiieiitly,  liutfor  the  number  of  loiviRTitrinIiug  veseeU  captured  between 
thoBc  years  and  adtnlrrud  to  the  privileges  of  a  British  register.  There 
is  not  any  existing  account  of  the  actual  number  so  admitted  in  each 
of  the  years,  but  a  11:1111.1111.  iitary  return  gives  the  number  and  ton- 
nage of  foreign-built  vessels  thus  privileged,  and  which  continued  in 

•  Th«  return*  for  the  colonipi  not  having  bton  all  rerdTed  wbon  thii  ueount  WM  m»d» 
up,  tbfl  aumlMra  for  1849  cannot  bo  accurately  given,  and  are  below  the  truth. 
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existence  on  the  30th  September  of  each  year,  from  1792  to  1812: 
these  vessels  form  part  of  the  tonnage  included  in  the  statement  already 
given. 

Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Prize  SMpt  admitted  to  Britiah  Regithyy  which 
continued  m  exittenee  on  the  30th  <f  September  of  each  Year  from  1801  to  1812. 


Yam. 

Ships. 

Ton*. 

Tean. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1801 

2,779 

369,563 

1807 

2,764 

377,519 

1802 

2,827 

358,577 

1808 

3,222 

448,758 

1803 

2,286 

307,870 

1809 

3,547 

493,327 

1804 

2,533 

337,443 

1810 

3,903 

534,346 

1805 

2,520 

33 J, 763 

1811 

4,023 

536,240 

1806 

2,564 

342,248 

1812 

3,899 

513,044 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  importance  which  has 
always  been  assigned  to  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  shipping  in 
this  country,  there  are  not  any  public  documents  in  existence  from  which 
a  perfect  account  can  be  compiled  of  the  number  of  vessels  and  their 
tonnage  that  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  cleared 
from  the  same  in  the  years  that  occurred  between  1801  and  1814.  In 
this  latter  year  the  Custom-house  of  London  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
for  all  information  connected  with  that  branch  of  the  public  service, 
which  refers  to  years  preceding  that  event,  we  are  obliged  to  depend 
upon  returns  that  had  already  been  made  to  Parliament.  All  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  from  this  source  has  been  used  in  the  compilation  of 
the  following  tables  (pp.  397-8),  the  blanks  in  which  it  will  not  be 
possible  ever  to  supply.     Since  1814  the  documents  are  complete. 

These  tables  prove,  to  demonstration,  that  the  gloomy  forebodings 
of  English  shipowners,  as  already  explained,  have  altogether  failed 
of  realization.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that,  as  regards  Prussia,  to 
which  country  they  looked  with  the  [greatest  degree  of  apprehension, 
her  mercantile  navy  has  been  most  markedly  diminished  in  amount 
since  the  commencement  of  our  reciprocity  agreement  with  that  country. 
Our  shipping,  on  the  contrary,  is  far  from  having  been  diminished  by 
admitting  this  amount  of  foreign  rivalry.  Having  amounted,  on  the 
average  of  the  three  years  1824  to  1826,  to  2,582,971  tons,  it  was  in- 
creased on  the  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1836,  to  2,761,169 
tons,  and  in  the  three  years  ending  with  1849,  to  4,049,600  tons.  If 
we  compare  the  average  amount  of  British  and  foreign  tonnage  that 
entered  the  ports  of  the  Unite'd  Kingdom  at  the  earliest  and  latest  of 
these  triennial  periods,  we  shall  find,  that  while  that  under  the  British 
flag  has  increased  from  1,964,183  to  4,797,279  tons,  or  2,833,096  tons, 
the  average  amount  of  foreign  tonnage  so  entering  has  increased  only 
from  803,896  to  2,083,347,  or  1,279,451  tons. 
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^  Ab  UuiUd  Kaigdon,  ettlutivt  i-f  On  h 
^tltt  CoaHmg  Trarlc,  in  eadi  I'rai  /m 
Jn^  rtasrdt  at  Ihx  Cuitont-h^utt, 


web,  BrUiA  and  Fort^H,  that  ttUered  tht  'Porti 
leramrK  bflatta  Great  Britain  and  Irdand,  and 
1801  to  1840,  n  /ar  a>  (Ae  tame  can  Ik  node  ip 


8,67B 
10,3:26 
lU,tUB 


5,437 
3,758 
4,254 

4,871 

7B0,1M 

63a|l04 
607,299 

3,793 

612,904 

283; 657 
759.287 

3,SI6 

5|314 

887,180 
599,287 
746,985 

3,116 
3,3:i6 

■tlaiB 

3,472 

379,465 
445,011 
752,457 
542,684 
447,611 

3,SHJI 

3,3e» 

4,069 
6,968 

336,256 
46[l,151 
582,996 
759,441 
958,132 

5,729 
6,(H6 

694,116 
751,864 

1,005,940 
l,21l,66e 
1,  all, 365 
1,460,294 

1,231,165 

1,205,303 
1,301,950 
1,402.138 
1,735,079 

1,806,282 
!,25.1,a31» 


Ship.. 

Ton 

If 

484 

l( 

51H 

1,7.5J 

806 

13fi 

1,51S 

2»l 

a 

b84 

1,645 

133 

« 

0« 

1,517 

271 

10 

.W7 

1,697 

9A2 

12 

oao 

2,072 

244 

,^ 

261 

1,889 

M5 

14 

194 

2,119 

Oi>3 

Vi 

860 

1,7J5 

IRS 

14 

651 

2,070 

13" 

2,64« 

16 

\m 

2,351 

H12 

14 

757 

2,115 

671 

14 

071 

1,995 

MO 

11 

476 

2,m 

.■«7 

8.'|5 

n 

3M6 

7H1 

2U 

484 

3.102 

730 

III 

202 

2,644 

746 

174 

2,832 

762 

<>77 

IH 

2,8iH 

H2H 

IH 

S07 

2,938 

870 

ao 

573 

3,211 

927 

17 

<11N 

2,825 

h24 

2,945 

KM 

2U 

300 

3,309 

724 

21 

478 

372 

2:^ 

49N 

Km 

2-) 

7HN 

1153 

as 

081 

4,657 

795 

38 

052 

4,e:>2 

376 

27 

4,50U 

w 

[Ml 

IftW 

w 

S95 

b,OVi 

KOI 

32 

652 

6,045 

Via 

33 

821 

6,101 

015 

3) 

>'45 
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,489,644 
,&4fl,9TS 


1,393,415 

4,770,370 
i,7S4.oa7 


4&7!mI0 

G74,4«l 
587,9+9 


751,377 

339,160 

440,e£l 
734,  M'J 
5M,511 
433,338 

3S3,78B 
457,Ma 

563, S7I 
746,707 


7,4C1 
lO.fl^a 


,036,738 
233,803 

,3J8,0'W 
4S8,888 


16, 2M 

17,195 
16,653 
17,730 
17, SOS 


18,516 
19,463 

19,99S 


34,402 
37,SS5 

34,823 


1,577,817 
1,467,744 


1,739,437 

1,>I98,958 
2,450,137 


a,ll0,547 
3,404,240 
3,699,514 

2, 439,865 

2,655,503 
3,614,515 
3,793,439 
i,(«0,5l5 


l,0Lt9,039 
i,  494,707 
1,781,873 


0,314,571 
7,083,163 
6,780,681 


Tlie  following  table  shows  the  course  of  the  import  and  export  trade 
of  this  country,  in  each  of  the  years  1802,  18U,  1835,  and  1849  :— 
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PROORESS  OF  THE  NATION. 


PROGRESS  OF  TRADE  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTEIK8. 

Foreiitn  Tr*le  of  Frtmcc,  IBOl  to  1S48 -Shipping  employed  tlierdn,  1820  to  18«- Propor- 
tions of  NKtiuaal  to  Foreign  Shipping  employed  Liy  Kngland,  Fnnce,  United  Slates  of 
Ameriu,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Kuuis —Foreign  Tiade  of  tiniled  States  of  America, 

1801  |4>  lais. 

The  foreign  trade  of  France  bas  increased  greatly  since  the  peace. 
During  the  continuance  of  war,  tlie  commerce  of  her  Atlantic  ports  was 
completely  ruined  by  our  cruisers ;  at  Havre,  which,  from  its  being  the 
centre  of  the  trade  with  tbe  United  States,  bas  been  called  the  Liverpool 
of  France,  a  great  part  of  the  houses  were  then  shut  up ;  the  stores  and 
harbours  were  empty  ;  and  it  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  .grass 
grew  in  the  streets.  Tlie  traffic  across  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  and  tlie  Rhenish  provinces  was  not  equally  interrupted, 
and  may  even  have  been  pursued  with  greater  activity,  because  of  the 
blockade  of  the  ports,  while  the  trade  carried  on  within  the  Mediterra- 
nean, although  greatly  harassed  and  interrupted,  was  by  no  means  an- 
niliilated,  as  was  the  case  witli  that  of  tlie  French  ports  in  the  English 
Channel. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  import  and  export  trades 
of  France  in  each  year,  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  close 
of  1848,  reduced  to  English  money  at  the  exchange  of  25  francs  to  tlie 
pound  sterhng :— 


v™. 

Imp..... 

E.p™, 

v™. 

InpqtU.            E.|»rt.. 

£. 

£. 

£.                   £. 

IROl 

i«,«o»,ieT 

13, 177,5441 

1826 

ai  .344,896 

36, 601, 764 

i8oa 

l»,6OT,9e6 

12,B7\046 

1826 

22,B89,1U 

3s,4a0..l4O 

1IW3 

17,10-',,S86 

13,S.'!5^118 

1827 

22,632,169 

il.096,071 

i7.6ie,aai 

15,191.252 

1828 

84.-107, 172 

34,S9fl,905 

leoa 

19.678,230 

U.flflSnSTS 

1839 

24,fiM,136 

^.312,746 

1806 

111,073,481 

18,l<'a,43* 

1830 

»5,633.&37 

2a,»ie,56a 

1B07 

15,788.10* 

15.022,1)63 

1831 

M,5i^oaa 

24,7ai,7*i 

1806 

ia^,75« 

13,1135,196 

1832 

ae  1K893 

27,661,28!) 

180ft 

ll,46U,96* 

13.273, «« 

1833 

27.731,030 

30,6.W,6Sa 

13,466,536 

4,«11,340 

1834 

8*1,807,772 

28.588.201 

1611 

11.942,464 

3.116,233 

isaa 

30,4S9,oe7 

33,876,545 

181! 

8,313,480 

6,749,846 

36,283,014 

38,451,390 

1813 

10,043,430 

4,170J9a 

1837 

32,311,718 

30,a23.Si(8 

11114 

■»,&M,236 

3,842,116 

1838 

57,482,179 

38,S36,30G 

7,aafi.6*a 

15.S08,174 

1839 

a-,878,857 

40,1.13,271 

181S 

lO,iA2, 166 

l8,Si8.«4S 

1840 

4a,OQl,«0 

40,436,901 

1817 

13,592,010 

15,7al,4'J4 

1841 

44,$S6,969 

42,614,304 

1818 

]4.376,!>.SS 

17,368,261 

1S42 

45,«8I,.'128 

37,610,036 

1819 

I2,36S,<)3l 

I6!g19:177 

1843 

47  478366 

39,678,488 

14,Kir.,fi75 

ie,is6,7a7 

1844 

4  7,7 17.  MS 

4!6,a71.5SG 

lesi 

l&,7r7,694 

16,lW,i8S 

1845 

45.fl05.«49 

47. 4^7. 548 

1PS2 

n  047,  we 

16.406,748 

1»16 

.'iU,2S«,6B4 

47,813.376 

1833 

U.473,12B 

1&, 630, 177 

1817 

6l,fll!,000 

41,972.000 

1894 

16,194,464 

l7,0ai,B76 

"" 

»»,.iSa,noo 

3t,45fi,(»ft 
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TRADE  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


The  object  with  which  the  foregoing  lalle  is  inserted  Is  to  show  how 
greatly,  and,  still  more,  bow  rapidly  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  of 
France  has  gone  on  increasing  during  the  last  twenty-nine  years.  The 
Aggregate  amount  of  imports  and  exports  in  1824  was  35,816,140/. ; 
and  in  1847 'it  reached  93,584,000/. ;  being  an  increase  in  twenty-three 
years  of  IBO  pt'r  cent. 

The  official  ruturns  of  the  French  GoTemment  relative  to  the  ship- 
ping employed  in  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  of  that  country,  do  not 
embrace  an  earlier  period  than  1820;  the  following  statement  is  there- 
fore necessarily  limited  to  the  yeara  from  1820  to  1848,  inclusive; 
daring  which  period  the  tonnage  employed,  distinguishing  that  under 
the  oatitmal  flag  from  foreign  vessels,  was  as  follows : — 


6110.498 
683,335 
708,  SM 


171,032 
.U!J,4e6 
,090, IW 
331,716 
4M,197 

461. sea 

1180,837 
G,13l 
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Tmib. 

OUTWARDS. 

Pranflk. 

fOTVifB. 

ToteL 

flrfpt. 

To-. 

Skipt. 

Toat. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1890 

3,753 

308,063 

5,866 

406,673 

9,619 

716,736 

1821 

3,552 

190,483 

5,722 

353,965 

9,274 

644,448 

1822 

3,493 

284,517 

5,861 

357,719 

9,354 

642,286 

1828 

3,316 

222,744 

6,159 

398,290 

9,475 

621,034 

1824 

3,955 

325,606 

6,338 

415,241 

10,293 

740,939 

1825 

3,908 

354,307 

5,994 

400,440 

9,G02 

754,747 

1896 

3,569 

355,745 

5,308 

432,672 

8,877 

788,417 

1827 

3,522 

846,370 

6,821 

439,842 

8,848 

786,212 

1828 

3,341 

326,835 

5,063 

460,519 

8,404 

787,354 

1829 

3,101 

316,462 

4,490 

420,228 

7,591 

736,690 

1880 

2,679 

258,621 

4,139 

370,518 

6,818 

629,139 

1831 

3,671 

326,253 

4,240 

362,981 

7,911 

689,234 

1832 

4,045 

347^385 

4,636 

461,704 

8,681 

809,089 

1833 

3,675 

318,840 

4,580 

464,028 

8,255 

782,868 

1834 

4,221 

370,217 

5,083 

518,216 

9,304 

888,433 

1835 

4,292 

387,139 

5,194 

484,807 

9,486 

871,946 

1836 

5,189 

485,611 

6,200 

570,436 

11,389 

1,056,047 

1837 

5,876 

566,705 

15,028 

1,584,212 

20,904 

2,150,917 

1838 

6,453 

606,666 

16,395 

1,665,220 

22,848 

2,271,886 

1839 

7,371 

681,360 

16,695 

1,724,493 

24,066 

2,405,853 

1840 

6,981 

616,694 

17,409 

1,773,066 

24,390 

2,889,750 

1841 

7,115 

713,870 

10,678 

1,273,450 

17,793 

1,987,320 

1842 

6,679 

656,207 

11,922 

1,383,907 

18,601 

2,049,114 

1843 

6,956 

698,476 

11,693 

1,442,436 

18,649 

2,140,912 

1844 

6,968 

721,163 

11,312 

1,399,823 

18,280 

2,120,986 

1845 

7,994 

844,482 

12,240 

1,487,923 

20,234 

2,332,405 

1846 

8,517 

915,216 

13,244 

1,678,351 

21,761 

2,593,567 

1847 

8,511 

960,550 

14,831 

1,900,265 

23,342 

2,860,815 

1848 

8,762 

939,517 

9,131 

1,098,833 

17,893 

2,033,350 

Those  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  witli  jealousy  upon 
the  proportion  of  foreign  tonnage  engaged  in  the  trade  of  England,  will 
see,  from  the  foregoing  table,  how  small,  when  compared  with  this 
country,  is  the  proportion  of  vessels  under  the  national  flag  employed  in 
the  foreign  commerce  of  France.  The  following  tables  exhibit,  in 
centesimal  proportions,  the  degree  in  which  both  the  import  and  export 
commerce  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  of  America 
Tespectively,  have  been  carried  on  in  the  ships  of  each  country  for  a 
considerable  series  of  years : — 
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Cmlmmnl  ProporiitMM  ofBntiA  and  Foreign  Tonnage  emphged  in  the  Import  and  Export 
Dradee  reepeetioefy  rfthe  United  Kingdom,  in  each  year  from  1820  to  1849. 


Y«n. 

Eatend  Inwudt.' 

Gleued  Ontward*. 

YMn. 

Entered  Inwaida. 

Cleared  Ontwaids. 

Britiah. 

Fonign. 

British.  1  Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British.      Foreign. 

1810 
1811 
1811 
181S 
1814 
1819 
1826 
1817 
1818 
1829 
1880 
1831 
1832 
1883 
1834 

78-84 
80-14 
78-00 
74-91 
70-29 
69-12 
73-75 
73-51 
76-74 
75-46 
74-18 
73-02 
77-35 
74-13 
73-37 

21-16 
19-86 
fi2*00 
15*09 
29-71 
30-88 
26*25 
26-49 
23-26 
24-54 
25-82 
26-98 
22-65 
25-87 
26*63 

78*15 
79*50 
77*08 
73-29 
68-94 
66-45 
71*50 
71-08 
76*74 
73*85 
73-48 
71-97 
77-39 
74-73 
72-91 

21-85 
20-50 
22-92 
26-71 
31-06 
33-55 
28-50 
28-92 
23-26 
26-15 
26-52 
28*08 
22-61 
25*27 
27  09 

1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 

78-85 
71*41 
72-23 
69-68 
69-96 
68-64 
72-24 
73-21 
73-14 
72-23 
71-30 
70-39 
68-68 
68-43 
70-58 

26-15 
28-59 
27-77 
30*32 
30-04 
31-36 
27-76 
26-79 
26-86 
27*77 
28*70 
29*61 
31-32 
81*57 
29*42 

72*77 
70*97 
71-07 
70-16 
68-89 
68*86 
71-95 
72-94 
73- 06 
72-73 
70-22 
69-57 
67-35 
69*66 
67-55 

27*23 

29*03 
28*93 
29-84 
31*11 
31*14 
28*05 
27*06 
26*94 
27*27 
29*78 
30-43 
32-65 
30-34 
32*45 

Oenieeinud  Proportion*  of  JP)rench  and  Foreign  Thnnage,  and  of  American  and  Foreign  Tonnage 
tmphged  in  the  Inqtort  and  Eaport  Trade*  cf  France  and  America  retpectivefy,  between 
1820  and  1848. 


Mean. 


1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 


FSAVCE. 


Entered  Inwards. 


rrenelk. 


48*65 

46*28 

40-30 

35*13 

41-94 

44*29 

39-51 

42-61 

39-65 

36-26 

33-70 

41-94 

35-88 

36-51 

34-87 

34-75 

38-22 

26*86 

26-84 

28-63 

26*53 

35- 

31-94 

32-55 

3t-59 

35-58 

35-32 

3312 

46-51 


I\>reign. 


51' 
53- 
59' 
64' 
58' 
55- 


66' 
68' 
64' 


65- 

61 

73- 

73 

71' 

73 

65' 

68- 

67" 

65' 

64 


35 
72 
70 
87 
06 
71 


60*49 
57*39 
60-35 
63-74 


30 
06 
12 


63-49 
65*13 


25 
78 
14 
16 
37 
47 

06 
45 
41 
42 


64-68 
66-88 
53-49 


Cleared  Oatwards. 


French. 


42 
45 
44 
35 
43 
46 
45 
44 
41 
42 
41 
47 
42 
40 
41 
44 
45 
26 
26 
28 
25 
35 
32 
32 
34 
36 
35 
33 
46 


98 
06 
30 
86 
95 
94 
12 
04 
50 
96 
11 
33 
93 
73 
67 
39 
98 
35 
70 
32 
80 
87 
16 
62 

20 
28 
57 
20 


Foreign. 


57*02 

54*94 

55*70 

64*14 

56-05 

53-06 

54*88 

55-96 

58*50 

57-04 

58*89 

52-67 

57*07 

59*27 

58*33 

55-61 

54*02 

73*65 

73*30 

71*68 

74*20 

64-13 

67-84 

67*38 

66* 

63*80 

64-72 

6G-43 

53-80 


United  States  or  Amiwoa. 


Entered  Inwards. 


American.  .Foreign 


90*37 
88*68 
86*65 
89*24 
91-48 
89*91 
86*96 
85*25 
87*57 
87*99 
76*60 
70*72 
69*11 
65-42 
67*84 
64*86 
62-92 
68*72 
70*47 
68*88 
68*90 
67*32 
72-97 
68-32 
69*09 
69*15 
63-26 
63-01 


9-63 
11*32 
13-35 
10-76 

8-52 
10*09 
13*04 
14*75 
12-43 
12*01 
23-40 
29*28 


30 
34 
32 
35 
37 
31 
29 
31 
31 


89 
58 
16 
14 
08 
28 
53 
12 
10 


32*68 
27*03 
31*68 
30*91 
30-85 
36-74 
36-99 


Cleared  Outwards. 


American. 


90-64 
89-30 
87-13 
89-96 
90*99 
90*55 
89*00 
85*59 
87*69 
87-92 


78- 
71' 


14 
55 


69-67 
66*25 
68-94 
65-92 
62-32 
70*40 
70*28 
69*80 
68-93 
67-69 
70-33 
67-57 
68-82 
69*64 
65-18 
63*67 


Foreign. 


9-36 
10-70 
12-87 
10-04 
9*01 
9*45 
11*00 
14-41 
12-31 
12*08 
21*86 
28-45 
30- a3 
33-75 
31-06 
34*08 
37-68 


29' 
29' 
80' 
31' 
32' 


60 
72 
20 
07 
31 


29-67 
32*43 
31-18 
30*36 
34*82 
36-33 
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It  will  be  here  seen,  that  in  the  c»se  of  each  of  these  countrieB,  the 
proportionate  qnantit;  of  foreign  to  national  tonnage  has  been  greater 
in  the  last  than  it  was  in  the  commencing  year  of  the  aeries.  It  must, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  observed,  that  although  the  propordons  have 
thus  been  more  or  less  altered  in  a  maimer  which,  when  applied  to 
England,  our  shipowners  are  accustomed  to  conader  unfavourable, 
the  actual  amount  of  the  national  tonnage  has,  in  each  case,  been 
greatly  increased.  If  that  increase  has  not  been  equal  to  the  increased 
•mount  of  the  commerue  of  the  countries,  does  tliis  fact  not  show  that 
ibc  additional  capital,  which  it  is  evident  must  have  been  embarked 
in  cimimercial  pursuits,  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  engaged  more 
pmfitahly  for  tlie  merefaants,  and  more  advantageously  for  the  country, 
iH  the  prosecution  of  the  trade  itself,  than  it  would  have  been  by 
iiMkking  additions  to  the  number  of  the  mercantile  marine  ?  To  suppose 
ttlhorwiav,  would  be  to  imagine  that  the  merchants  prefer  the  least  pro6t- 
«hld  (>hanut>Is  fur  the  employment  of  their  capital,  which  appears  absurd. 

t^  information  concerning  the  shipping  employed  in  most  other 
^vUHlriw  is  vory  scanty.  The  following  figures,  which  comprise  all  that 
v>«u  b»  nwdily  adduced  upon  the  subject,  will  serve  to  show  that  the 
likK^«  (.xtuntM^Unl  with  the  shipping  employed  even  in  those  countries  to 
wtU^'h  our  »hi|>uw»ers  look  with  the  greatest  jealousy  and  apprehension, 
«rv  hy  no  muans  calculated  to  justify  those  feelings : — 


Vw. 

C.„.«  O 

UTW««. 

NuiHui  r\Mf. 

f™.i,q  fu,. 

N«i™.lFl.«. 

F«rt*p 

FlM- 

^"C" 

ii 

ij 

1 

ii 

11 

Tonong.. 

T^Mg.. 

u 

^"""^ 

t™««8. 

Jl_ 

laai 

I6a,«.u 

48-37 

159.810 

Bl-03 

174,910 

48-99 

182,083 

51-01 

WS.BSS 

50-64 

ifli,eas 

49-36 

183 

ftl 

09 

IM.MO 

1   IMiU 

lTfl^« 

49-37 

175.  S79 

50-78 

176 

345 

67 

l7a.S!j 

.^0-33 

IKU 

1T4.7IS 

49-69 

176,888 

ISO 

M3 

180,436 

M-oa 

1TS,]'U 

46-90 

lD^S4e 

53-10 

114 

206,283 

54-24 

^'****       ulZ 

11.887 

4-OB 

419,888 

95-92 

33 

930 

7 

20 

454,277 

92-80 

v,as7 

1-IS 

414,646 

97-87 

25 

807 

5 

51 

443,368 

94-49 

ir^iu 

a'M 

438,777 

33 

7 

410,405 

92-55 

'**"*'*  "  B 

TI.SM 

na'86 

69,0OH 

799 

95 

68,950 

W(.W 

M-4S 

72fijB 

44-55 

90 

673 

54 

88 

74,Sai 

45-13 

3(1,224 

3S'3I 

&S 

9O0 

GO 

68 

.■ill -32 

■4-77 

43,497 

«1 

986 

65 

33,093 

S(t-*n         9 

M.HII 

las 

ia-98 
n-68 

WOT 

322,190 
B38,390 
S54,696 

86-03 
88-32 

8-M 

«9,470 

91-45 

UL\Vt 

IS-M7 

«32  616 

87-03 

iK    k«^Ht 

VS-M 

771,318 

iK  ui.w« 

ia-.M 

768^430 

S4-49 

OK    l><».<i»4i 

lH-68 

S90,eia 

81-32 

tI-64 

563. B46 

83-36 

IW 

tU.tiM 

Jl-98 

507,960 

78-08 
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TRADE  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


^le  fiJIowing  table,  compiled  froiD  the  returns  made  every  year  to 
OoogKM  by  tbe  executive  govcrDinent,  sbove  the  progress  of  the  trade 
of  tbe  United  States  daring  the  present  century  : — 


axoKM  y 

Amenta,  and  ifAnmr 

con  raid  Forres 

n  MtrrhwuIiK 

Kj7»r(frffK 

Mtho.^  Sr.Ufr,.  1^  tath  Ymt 

trs^,!"^'" 

■ry,  (Bniwlirij 

Dollar!  inia  Engfiih  in.v«y 

at  [fir  ™(.  .f  Fifly  Fimc  to 

S 

IMPORTS. 

SXpobra. 

Pt«lu«:.St., 

PnduMof 

SrpUmbgr. 

liniled  sola. 

CoimlSa. 

Toul  EiporU. 

£.. 

£ 

£. 

£. 

leoi 

33,300,731 

9,890,250 

9,717,333 

19.607,483 

180S 

15,902,777 

7,647,589 

7,453,119 

15,100,658 

iBoe 

13,463,313 

8,793,908 

3,832,098 

11,635,006 

1801 

17,708,333 

8,639,057 

7,548,348 

16,187,305 

180S 

35,135,000 

8,830.625 

11,078,964 

19,909,689 

laoe 

36,978,416 

8,594,536 

12,599.006 

21,153,553 

1807 

38,869,705 

10,145,747 

13,425,741 

33,571,488 

1808 

11,673,916 

1,965,322 

3,707,794 

4,673,116 

IBM 

13,375,000 

6,543,854 

4,333,818 

10,875,673 

17.791,666 

8,836,390 

5,081,519 

I3,907,90J 

11,135,000 

9,436,258 

3,338,081 

13,774,339 

1813 

16,047,916 

6,356,689 

1,769,817 

8,036,606 

1813 

4,584,375 

5,220, o;ii 

593.301 

5,813,323 

1814 

2,701,041 

1,413.973 

30.343 

1,443,216 

17,808,349 

9.578,000 

10,959,531 

1816 

32,3M,739 

13,496,228 

3.570.533 

17,066,760 

181 J 

30,574,661 

14.231,979 

4,033.931 

18,364,910 

IBie 

35,364,583 

15,386,341 

4.047,237 

19,433,568 

18.155,5.S3 

10,6211,174 

3,993.840 

14,613,014 

1830 

15,510,416 

10,767  425 

3,768,339 

14,535,764 

1831 

l3,a')S,593 

9,098,310 

4,446,351 

13,544,661 

1833 

17,341,988 

10,390,433 

4,643,957 

15033,390 

16,162,347 

9,824,042 

5,738,254 

15,663,396 

1834 

16;7ei;043 

10,551,979 

3,378,575 

15,830,554 

1S3S 

30,070,849 

13,946,822 

6,789,717 

20,736.539 

lese 

17,703,016 

11,053,373 

5,113.419 

16,165,693 

1827 

16,559,180 

13,275,353 

4,875,653 

17,151,005 

1838 

18,439,546 

10,556,181 

4,498,953 

15,095,134 

l»3f) 

15  &19376 

11,604,306 

3,470,515 

15,074,731 

I8.W 

14,766,036 

13,387,923 

3,997,391 

15,385,314 

31,498,140 

12,766,053 

4,173,651 

16,93-J,703 

isna 

21,017,764 

13,153,639 

5008,223 

18,161,863 

33,534.648 

14,649,519 

4,129,736 

18,779,355 

1834 

26,358,610 

16,880,033 

4,856,835 

31,736,868 

1835 

31,338,379 

21,081,052 

4.371,770 

25,352,833 

183S 

3:1,579.174 

22,374,308 

4,5.T0,4!)1 

36,804,799 

29,372,753 

19,909,352 

4,553,116 

34,462.368 

1838 

23,689,043 

30,007,046 

3,594,331 

22,601,377 

33;76U;202 

21,569,560 

3,644,692 

25,214.253 

IS40 

23,321,149 

33,728,257 

3789  648 

37,517,905 

1841 

36,655,453 

33,163,066 

3,229,725 

35,385.791 

20.867,101 

19,368,750 

3.441,986 

21,810,736 

1843 

114,596,030 

16,207,038 

1,365,145 

17.578,183 

1844 

23  590;633 

20,773,995 

3,392,680 

33,166,675 

I84A 

34,438,034 

30,687,453 

3,197,256 

33.884,709 

2ri,3.'U,45S 

21,279,581 

3,363,755 

33,643,316 

30,530,341 

31,3^3,805 

1,668,941 

33;05l,746 

1848 

33,391,44.^ 

37,688,358 

4,403,565 

3i,OJ0.9a3 

Tbe  great  difference  observable  between  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
that  of  the  exports  tluring  the  greater  part  of  the  years,  cannot  fiiil  to 
strike  the  least  careful  examiner.     This  arises,  in  some  part,  from  tbe 
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system  adopted  at  the  Custom-houses  of  the  United  States,  of  valuing 
merchandise,  both  imported  and  exported,  according  to  its  actual  worth 
at  the  time  in  the  place  where  it  is  landed  or  shipped.  It  must  be 
obvious,  that  under  this  plan,  the  value  of  imports  must  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  exports,  not  only  by  the  amount  of  the  merchant's  profit,  but 
also  by  the  freight  of  such  part  at  least  as  is  conveyed  in  ships  of  the 
United  States.  But  besides  this,  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency for  foreign  capital  to  find  its  way  for  investment  to  the  United 
States,  where  it  yields  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  can  be  realized  in 
Europe ;  and  provided  such  operations  are  confined  within  moderate 
limits  and  restricted  to  objects  of  a  safe  and  profitable  nature,  they 
may  be  advantageous  alike  to  both  countries.  It  may  well  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  the  transactions  of  some  of  the  years  recorded  in  the 
tables  have  been  confined  within  the  wholesome  limits  here  pointed  out, 
and  whether  the  balance  of  imports  over  exports  has  not  been  sometimes 
applied  to  objects  of  a  merely  speculative  character.  That  excess  ap- 
pears to  have  amounted  in  the  three  years  1834, 5,  and  6,  to  23,271,570/., 
or,  on  the  average  7,757,190/.  per  annum.  The  trade  with  this  kingdom 
alone  in  those  three  years  exhibits  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports, 
to  the  amount  of  6,847,940/.,  or,  on  the  average,  2,282,646/.  per  annum  ; 
which,  as  it  amounts  to  20  per  cent,  upon  the  exports,  is  evidently 
greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fii^ight  and  profit  together. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

PRUSSIAN  COMMERaAL  LEAGUE. 

DtdiNd  Ol^iei  of  the  League— SUtM  of  which  it  is  conposed— MotiTOi  whieh  have  led 
to  Iff  adoption— Prevloui  Negotiations— Jealousy  of  English  Merchants  and  Manofao- 
tnren — Effect  of  the  League  on  the  Manufacturers  of  Saxony. 

Tephib  10,  peiiiaps,  no  measure  connected  with  our  external  commerce 
tbat  has  occasioned  so  much  discussion  in  the  present  day  as  the  Prusso- 
Bavarian  League,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Zoll  VeretUj  has  united 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  many  of  the  otherwise  independent  states 
of  Germany.  The  arrangements  for  perfecting  this  Union  were  in 
progress  during  many  years,  and  it  came  into  practical  operation  at 
the  beginning  of  1834.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  states  of  which  the 
Union  is  composed  did  not  allow  of  the  introduction  of  merchandise 
across  their  respective  frontiers  without  the  payment  of  a  duty ;  and  in 
some  cases,  where  domestic  industry  was  to  be  '*  protected,"  the  import- 
ation of  many  articles  was  prohibited.  The  principle  of  the  Commercial 
League  is  to  destroy  all  the  frontier  custom-houses  between  the  leagued 
states ;  to  allow  of  the  freest  intercourse  between  the  subjects  of  all 
the  d^erent  states  composing  the  union;  and  thus  to  give  to  the 
inhabitants  of  each  the  fullest  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  com- 
munity of  interest,  and  from  extending,  in  a  most  important  degree,  their 
markets  for  supply,  and  the  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  industry. 
Duties  on  the  introduction  of  merchandise  from  countries  not  comprised 
within  the  Union  have,  since  the  Ist  of  January,  1834,  been  collected 
at  one  uniform  rate  at  custom-houses  established  on  the  exterior  boun- 
daries of  the  frontier  states ;  and  a  principle  for  dividing  the  amount 
of  the  duties  thus  collected  has  been  adopted  between  the  governments, 
without  any  consideration  as  to  which  is  the  country  for  whose  imme- 
diate use  the  importations  are  intended,  or  to  any  circumstance  other 
than  the  proportionate  amount  of  population. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  names  of  the  difierent  States  com- 
posing the  league,  the  area  of  each,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  proportionate  amount  which  each  is  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the 
entire  collections  made  in  the  custom-houses  of  the  frontier  states ; — 
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THE  COt<FEJ)EBAT[ON. 

IS- 

a=r 

KS. 

kAbsm. 

Pnuda   and    iM  De-) 
B^ti* 

5, 157-21 

109,126 

15,800,126 

109,473 

13,690,653 

54-W 

l,*77-S6 

31  .■359 

4, 252,81,3 

1,695 

4,251,1 IB 

271-69 

ft,  749 

].59S.6eS 

VnrtiinbaTe    .     .     . 

365' IS 

fi.lM 

700,327 

GimndDuchjorUMM 

179-25 

a,iM 

769,831 

769,691 

ThorUiBlB    .... 
Grand  Duch)'  of  Btdro 

233-49 

4,940 

«ie,47S 

879-54 

5,9B 

1,232,185 

1,232,185 

4-91 

Duchy  of  K.«»o  .     . 

82-70 

1,760 

373.601 

373.601 

1-49 

8,248-38 

174,535 

25,264,668 

170,821 

25,093,847 

Free  City  of  Frankfort 

60,000 

60,000 

8,252-71 

171,627 

25.384,668 

170,821 

25,153,847 

100-00 

The  districts  comprehended  id  the  above  abstract,  under  the  title  of 
Tbnringia,  comprise  :— 

0<RIun  Hila.     Afpnluton. 

8*1*  Helnlngm 41-72 

„     AltiDburg S3-41 

„    CoburgGothk 37-60 

Swanbui^  SonderehMiMD  (Upper  Lordihlp)      .....  16-90 

„         Budolitadt  (Upper  Lordship) 19-10 

PriDdp^itj  of  ReuM 37-94 


Diitricta  belon^g 

ooiuitTjr) 

DiitrioU  beloDgliig  to  the  EleotorkU  of  Hcm 
Diitrict  of  Kaulidorf,  belongiag  to  B»vula 


(inoladed  in  tho  ma  of  Uut  I 


On  the  8uppoBition  that  the  real  and  single  object  of  this  peaceful 
confederation  is  that  which  its  promoters  have  put  forth  to  the  worid, 
viz.,  to  umpliiy  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  the  countries  by  which  it  is 
adopted — there  can  hardly  be  formed  two  opinions  in  regard  either  to 
its  wisdom  or  to  tlie  benign  influence  which  it  is  calculated  to  have  upon 
the  minds  and  feelings  of  those  who  are  brought  within  its  operation. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  very  generally  believed  and  understood  that 
the  object  thus  avowed  is  not,  so  far  at  least  as  tlie  chief  mover  in  the 
plan  is  concerned,  the  only  or  the  chief  motive  which  has  led  to  its 
adoption,  but  that  political  views,  extending  beyond  the  interests  of  the 
present  day,  and  tending  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia,  have  been 
the  real  incentives  to  the  scheme.     This  belief  is  greatly  confirmed 

•  The  per  oenUge  proportioni  for  (he  dlvldon  of  the  rerenna  were  fixed  before  the  city 
of  Fnukfort  joined  the  league.  The  Bame  proportioni  an  itlll  preaerred,  but  Frankfort'* 
aharr,  calculated  upon  the  game  principle,  ia  deducted  previoua  lo  the  appDrtionmeBt  be- 
tiTHD  the  other  atate*  of  the  llnlon. 
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by  the  facts,  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  reTenne  which  Prussia  draws 
as  her  share  of  the  daties  on  importation  would  not  be  of  as  great 
amonnt  as  her  previons  receiptB  firom  the  same  source;  and  that  the 
unlnnited  competition  which  is  now  afibrded  to  the  manufacturers  of 
Saxony  must  act  injuriously  upon  Tarious  branches  of  industry  within 
the  Prussian  states,  which  it  had  preTiously  been  the  policy  of  that 
government  to  encourage  and  protect  The  obvious  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  these  drcumstances  is,  that  Prussia,  in  consenting  to  give 
up  a  considerable  part  of  her  revenue,  and  to  forego  the  full  advantages 
of  branches  of  domestic  industry  to  which  she  had  previously  looked  as 
an  element  of  strength,  has  the  certainty  of  future  indemnification  to  an 
extent  beyond  the  amount  of  her  present  sacrifices ;  and  this  indemni- 
fication can  only  be  found  in  the  extension  of  her  political  influence. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  this  result  be  so  certain  and  so  obvious,  the 
other  states  of  which  the  Union  is  formed  have  been  drawn  in  to  consent 
to  a  scheme,  which,  although  it  brings  some  present  profit,  will,  in  the 
end,  be  productive  of  loss  to  them  in  the  same  proportion  which  Prussia 
will  then  realize  of  gain  ?  It  is  not  possible  to  go  into  an  examination 
of  the  motives  by  which  each  of  the  states  has  individually  been  swayed 
to  the  course  it  has  adopted,  but  there  are  two  incentives  common  to 
the  whole,  which  have,  probably,  more  than  all  others,  influenced  their 
determination.  With  the  exception  of  Prussia,  all  the  members  of  the 
league  would  immediately  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  commercial  deal- 
ings in  diflerent  proportions,  varjing  from  sixfold  in  the  case  of  Ba- 
varia to  almost  seventyfold  in  the  case  of  Nassau,  and  more  than  four- 
hundredfold  in  that  of  the  city  of  Frankfort.  The  degree  of  activity 
which  this  would  ^ve  to  the  population  in  all  their  various  relations, 
must  needs  occaaon  an  accession  of  commercial  prosperity  which  would 
ensure  the  popular  favour  to  the  alteration.  This  is  one  of  the  incen- 
tives, and  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  the  two.  Then  the  increase  of 
revenue  by  which  it  would  be  attended,  and  still  more  the  mode  of  the 
collection  of  that  revenue,  would  render  the  executive  governments  in 
so  far  independent  of  their  "  states  "  or  legislative  chambers,  and  could 
not  fail  to  recommend  the  system  to  the  rulers  at  a  time  when  the 
temper  of  the  mass  rendered  the  absence  of  collision  upon  such  a  subject 
peculiarly  desirable.  We  may  add  to  these  reasons,  the  efiect  that  had 
been  produced  upon  the  public  mind  throughout  the  smaller  states 
by  popular  writers,  who,  in  pointing  out  the  unity  which  the  league 
was  to  impart  to  Germany,  had  flattered  the  pride  of  the  people  by 
their  descriptions  of  the  power  and  influence  which  would  thence  be 
given  to  tiiem  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  arrangements  for  establishing  the 
ZoU  Vcrein  were  in  progress  during  several  years.  Conferences  upon 
this  subject  were   held  in  Dariustadt  as   early  as  1820,  between  the 
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ageats  of  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  Baden,  Naasau,  ba&ooy,  and  some 
other  leas  important  states ;  and  these  conferenoes  were  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  but  were  finally  broken  off  in  April,  1823.  Four  years 
afterwards,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Wurtembuig  and  Bavaria, 
the  same  in  principle  as  that  subsequently  formed  between  Prussia  and 
the  States,  which  comprise  the  existing  Union.  Next  followed  the  treaty 
€t  Prussia  with  Hesse,  in  February,  1828 ;  and  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember, while  the  former  country  was  endeavoiiring  to  make  terms  with 
Wurtemburg  and  Bavaria,  and  to  induoe  them  to  adopt  her  tariff- 
points  in  whidi  she  succeeded — a  third  association,  under  the  name  of 
the  Mitiel  Verein^  or  nuddle  association,  was  formed  at  Cassel,  between 
Saxony,  Hanover,  Hesse  Cassel,  Brunswick,  Hamburg,  Weimar,  the 
towns  of  Frankfort  and  Bremen,  and  some  of  the  minor  German  states. 
The  first  and  leading  conditions  of  this  association  will  serve  to  mark  the 
feeling  of  jealousy  with  whidi  the  designs  of  the  parties  to  the  other  two 
leagues  were  viewed.  It  provided  that,  during  nx  years,  none  of  the 
contracting  parties  should  relinquish  their  commercial  alliance,  ucnt  treat 
with  either  the  Bavarian  or  the  Prussian  league.  Prussia  soon  found 
means,  however,  to  detach  some  of  its  members  from  the  Mittei  Verein, 
and  although  the  remaining  members  entered  into  a  new  treaty  in  1829, 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  continue  in  alliance  until  1840, 
some  of  its  more  important  branches  fell  off  from  it,  and  the  Ifittel 
Verein  was  dissolved.  The  negotiations  by  which  these  results  were 
produced  occupied  some  years  in  their  discusedon ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  1st  of  January,  1834,  as  already  stated,  that  the  Zoll  Verein  took 
the  consistent  form  which  it  has  since  maintained. 

Many  of  the  independent  states  in  the  north  of  Germany  have 
hitherto  withstood  the  temptation  offered  by  Prussia  to  bring  them 
within  the  league ;  among  these  arc  Hanover,  Brunswick^  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  Oldenburg,  and  the  fi«e  towns  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 

The  tariff  of  Prussia  was  more  unfavourable  to  the  admission  of 
English  goods  than  that  of  the  other  states  with  whom  she  has  made  this 
league ;  for  which  reason  its  progress  was  watched  with  considerable 
jealousy  by  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this  country,  who  feared, 
with  great  apparent  reason,  that  their  trade  would  sufier  in  every  case 
whore  additional  rates  of  duty  were  in]^>osed.  From  the  manner  in 
wbkih  the  trade  accounts  are  kept  at  our  custom-houses,  it  is  not 
poiilbla  to  enter  upon  any  minute  examination  of  this  question,  because 
thoy  aSbrd  us  no  means  for  separating  the  trade  carried  on  with  the 
countries  that  form  the  league  from  tiiat  maintained  with  other  parts  of 
Germany.  If  we  include,  as  we  therefore  must  do,  the  shipments  of 
British  produce  and  manufactures  made  to  all  Germany,  in  each  of  the 
Iwenty-tiiree  years  from  1827  to  1849,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  average 
annual  value  has  been  5,475,020/.  while  their  average  annual  value 
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in  the  seven  years  that  preceded  the  commencement  of  the  league  on 
die  Ist  January,  1834,  was  only  4,624»192/. 


TWM. 

JL 

Ymo. 

£, 

Ymib. 

£. 

1897 

4,828,996 

1835 

4,791,239 

1843 

6,651,042 

un 

4,678,948 

1836 

4,624,451 

1844 

6,656,912 

1099 

4,669,566 

1837 

5,029,552 

1845 

7,095,795 

1880 

4,641,588 

1838 

5,144,123 

1846 

7,150,466 

1881 

8,835,768 

1S39 

5,322,021 

1847 

6,839,935 

1881 

5,327,553 

1840 

5,627,844 

1848 

5,263,588 

1883 

4,498,727 

1841 

6,017,854 

1849 

6,078,355 

1834 

4,683,589 

1842 

6,579,351 

These  figures  do  not  afibrd  any  ground  for  complaint  on  the  part 
of  thia  oountry,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  full  effects  of  the  Union 
in  difloouraging  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactured  goods,  if  any 
sack  effect  were  to  be  apprehended,  must  by  this  time  have  been 
experienced. 

He  cotton  manu&cture  of  Saxony  has  already  become  of  twice  the 
extent  that  it  had  reached  before  the  Union,  while  the  linen  and 
woollen  manufactures  of  that  country  have  not  experienced  any  in- 
crease. The  reason  for  this  difference  is,  that  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  latter,  which  are  more  ancient  branches  of  industry  in  Saxony,  are 
so  fiu*  ^*  protected,"  that  it  is  necessary  to  serve  a  regular  apprentice- 
ship,  and  to  obtain  admission  into  the  guilds  or  corporations  established 
in  the  manufacturing  towns,  before  any  man  b  allowed  to  carry  on  the 
business ;  while  the  recently -established  cotton  manufacture  is  without 
restriction  or  regulation  of  any  kind,  so  that  any  person  who  can  pur- 
chase or  hire  a  loom  is  at  liberty  to  become  a  cotton  weaver. 

The  manufactures  are  encouraged  by  the  miserably  low  rate  of  wages 
in  Saxony.  It  is  stated  on  the  best  authority,  that  in  October,  1837, 
^'  a  man  employed  in  his  loom,  working  very  diligently  from  Monday 
morning  imtU  Saturday  night,  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
dusk,  and  even  at  times  with  a  lamp,  his  wife  assisting  him  in  finishing 
and  taking  home  the  work,  could  not  possibly  earn  more  than  20  groschen 
{2s.  6d.  sterling)  per  week,  and  that  another  man,  who  had  three  chil- 
dren aged  12  years  and  upwards,  all  working  at  the  loom  as  well  as 
himself,  with  his  wife  employed  doing  up  the  work,  could  not  earn  in  the 
whole  more  than  one  dollar  eight  groschen  (5*.  4rf,)  weekly." 

Tlie  wretched  manner  in  which  the  poorer  classes  in  that  country 
subsist  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  exhibited  by  official  statistical  re- 
turns, that  the  annual  consumption  of  meat  in  the  principal  manufactur- 
ing districts,  including  the  town  of  Chemnitz,  does  not  average  more 
than  twenty-eight  pounds  for  each  individual  of  the  population,  and  that 
at  least  one-half  of  this  quantity  consists  of  pork.  If  this  provision  were 
equally  divided  among  the  entire  number  of  inhabitants,  it  would 
amount  to  scarcely  more  than  half  a  pound  weekly  for  each  individual ; 
but  as  the  actual  distribution  is  of  course  very  difierent  from  this,  it  is 
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probable  there  are  many  among  tbe  labouring  artisans  wbo  rarely,  if 
ever,  taste  animal  food.  The  quantity  of  cotton  hosiery  made  in  Saxony 
has  increased  greatly  of  late  years,  and  from  its  cheapness  has  not  only 
secured  the  monopoly  of  the  markets  afforded  throughout  the  Union, 
but  has  also  been  shipped  largely  to  the  United  States,  to  the  exclusion 
so  far  of  the  goods  made  at  Nottingham.  It  may  be  stated,  on  the 
respectable  autiiority  already  quoted,  that  cotton  gloves  are  furnished 
by  the  Saxon  manufacturers  as  low  as  six  groschen  or  9d»  sterling  per 
dozen  pairs ;  stockings,  at  one  dollar  or  3s,  per  dozen  pairs  ;  and  night- 
caps, at  eight  groschen  or  1^.  per  dozen.  Stout  cotton  caps,  which  are 
worn  by  the  carmen  and  common  people  in  that  part  of  Germany, 
having  stripes  in  six  different  colours  upon  a  black  ground,  cost  12 
groschen  per  dozen,  or  l^d.  sterling  each. 

These  low  prices  are  not  the  result  of  the  same  cause  which  has 
gradually  reduced  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country.  Hitherto  the 
machinery  used  in  Saxony  has  been  of  the  commonest  sort,  so  that  the 
cheapness  of  the  manufactured  goods  has  been  owing  to  the  low  rate  of 
wages,  a  rate  which  compels  the  artisans  to  labour  long  and  diligently 
in  order  to  ensure  for  their  femilies  the  scantiest  supply  of  the  most 
common  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  capital  of  the  English  manufac- 
turer, which  empowers  him  to  employ  the  most  perfect  machinery,  joined 
to  his  greater  experience,  have  hitherto  enabled  him  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  most  branches  of  skilled  labour ;  but  these  are  advantages 
which  cannot  be  long  retained  in  competition  with  greatly  reduced 
wages.  The  profits  which  the  Saxon  manufacturers  are  thence  enabled 
to  realize,  wiU  probably  lead  to  the  introduction  of  improvements  that 
will  place  our  dearer  processes  at  a  still  greater  disadvantage  ;  and  as 
it  is  anything  but  desirable  that  we  sdiould  retain  our  present  relative 
position  through  the  increasing  hardships  of  our  operative  weavers,  there 
remained  but  one  course  open  to  us  in  order  to  avert  the  evil — that 
of  still  further  liberalizing  our  commercial  system,  and  especially  of 
lessening  the  cost  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  by  abolishing  all 
restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  food. 

The  want  of  capital,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
still  greater  extension  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Saxony,  would  in 
time  be  remedied  by  the  successful  operation  of  the  existing  establish- 
ments ;  but  the  manufacturers  in  that  country,  unwilling  to  wait  for  so 
gradual  a  development  of  their  resources,  |have  had  recourse  to  the 
expedient  of  establishing  joint-stock  companies.  The  total  capital  of 
associations  of  this  character  that  have  been  formed,  and  which  have 
proceeded  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  various  objects,  amounted  in 
October,  1837,  to  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  about  two  millions 
sterling,  a  large  sum  for  that  country,  and  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
furnished  by  the  bankers  and  other  capitalists  of  Leipzig. 
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BaUoB  Committee  of  1810— Reasons  soggested  for  Disagreement  on  the  subject  of  Cur- 
imej  between  the  "  Economists "  and  the  **  Practical  Men  "—High  Prices  of  Gold 
1809-1815— Issues  of  Paper  Money  to  facilitate  Financial  Operations  of  Government-^ 
Ped*s  Aet — ^Panic  of  1825— Formation  of  branches  by  Bank  of  England— EstabUshment 
of  Joint  Stock  Banks— Number  established,  1826-1836— Advantages  of  having  only  one 
Bank  of  Issue — National  Bank— Influence  of  Currency  on  Prices— Plan  for  Estimating 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Prices— Effects  of  abundant  or  deficient  Harvests  upon  Currency  and 
Prioee— Table  of  Notes  in  Circulation,  of  Bullion  held  by  the  Bank,  of  Exchanges  with 
Hamburg  and  Paris,  and  of  Comparative  Prices  of  Wheat  and  Merchandise  generally,  in 
each  Honth,  1833-1837. 

No  subject  of  public  and  general  interest  ha^i,  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  been  more  frequently  or  earnestly  debated  and  examined  in  this 
jcnmtry,  than  that  which  relates  to  our  system,  or  rather  our  practice — 
for  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  have  pursued  any  steady  system — ^as 
r^ards  currency  and  the  operations  of  banking.     Since  the  appoint- 
ment, in  1810,  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  has 
been  so  celebrated  as  The  Bullion  Committee,  this  subject  has  repeatedly 
forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  mercantile  part  of  the  public  and 
of  the  Government,  and  at  each   recurring  'period  when  the  distress 
attendant  upon  the  derangement  of  money  operations  has  been  expe- 
rienced, the  whole  subject  has  been  submitted  to  so  much  examination, 
and  has  occasioned  such  keen  controversy  between   public  economists 
on  the  one  hand,  and  what  are  called  practical  men  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  is   surprising  we   have   not   long  since   arrived  at  conclusions 
respecting  it  which  can  be  recognised  as  correct   by  all  parties,  and 
which  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  principles  and  practice  by  means  of 
which  the  ruinous  alternations  now  constantly  recurring  would  be  ren-* 
dered  impossible.     The  subject  is  certainly  involved  in  difficulty,  but 
not,  assuredly,  to  such  a  degree  as  should  render  its  solution  impossible. 
Why  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  public  to  this  moment  in  so  much 
doubt  and  perplexity  concerning  it,  and  why  are  our  commercial  men 
so  ill-informed  upon  the  subject  as  to  be  continually  liable  to  mistake 
appearances  which,  if  understood  aright,  should  guide  them  as  to  the 
propriety  of  extending  or  contracting  their  undertakings  ?    \Vhere  so 
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many  and  such  high  authorities  are  found  to  disagree,  it  might  perhaps 
be  considered  bold  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  parties  in  the 
controversy  is   right.     It  may  be  thought  still  more  presumptuous  to 
hazard  the  suggestion  that  both  may  be  in  some  degree  wrong,  and  to 
remark  that  our  "  practical  men "  have  erred  because  they  reasoned 
from  partial  and  insufficient  premises,  and  sought  for  the  solution  of  a 
general  question  in  the  particular  circumstances  that  passed  under  their 
own  limited  observation;  while  the  theorists,  or,  as  it  has  become  the 
fashion  to  call  them,  the  "  buUionists,"  have  erred  because  they  have 
made  little  or  no  allowance  for  disturbing  influences,  the  operation  of 
which  has  been  palpable  to  every  man  actually  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits.     By  this  means  the  "  practical  men  "  have  been  confirmed  in 
their  total  disbelief  of  the  doctrines  put  forth  by  the  "  bullionists,"  and 
these,  on  the  other  hand,  seeing  that  what  they  hold  to  be  the  most 
incontrovertible  truths  are  set  at  nought  by  their  opponents,  may  have 
been  rendered  unwilling  to  enter  anew  upon  their  inquiries,  with  the 
view  of  determining  the   modes  and  degree  in  which   iheir  abstract 
principles  are  liable  to  disturbance  through  the  circumstances  insisted 
on — perhaps  too  urgently — by   their  opponents.     It   would  be  out  of 
place  in  tiiis  work,  if  even  the  author  were  competent  to  the  task,  to 
attempt  to  settle  this  much-controverted  question:   the   foregoing  re- 
marks seem  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  account  in  some  degree  for 
the  fact,  that  on  a  point  which  involves  such  Important  consequences, 
and  where,  for  want  of  its  being  settled,  commercial  communities  have 
been  periodically  visited  with  widenspreading  ruin,  so  little  advance  has 
hitherto  been  made  towards  reducing  the  subject  of  currency  to  scientific 
rules  and  principles.     On  each  occasion,  when  the  money-market  has 
been  subjected  to  one  of  these  paroxysms,  clever  men  have  put  them- 
selves forward  to  explain  the  causes,  and  to  point  out  how  the  evil  may 
in  future  be  avoided  ;  and  to  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine 
the  arguments  and  assertions  used  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  it 
must  be  curious  to  observe  how  complete  an  identity  of  opinion  and 
almost  of  expression  there  is  between  the  writers  who  have  advocated 
the  same  side  of  the  question  at  difierent  periods,  so  that  the  pamphlets 
put  forth  in  1811  or  in  1826  would  be  found  to  embody  all  the  principal 
arguments,  and  to  have  reference  to  the  same  set  of  circumstances,  as 
formed  the  staple  of  the  pamphlets  written  in  1837.     This  affords,  at 
least,  primd  facie  evidence  that  the  subject  has  been  exhausted  as  far 
as  reasoning  is  applicable,  and  that  our  want  of  agreement  in  regard  to 
it  may  be  the  effect  of  prejudice,   which  withholds  either  party  from 
giving  due  weight  to  the  facts  and  arguments  adduced  by  its  opponents. 
The  measure  adopted  in  1797  of  restricting  the  Bank  of  England 
from  paying  its  notes  in  specie,  while  it  continued  in  operation,  placed 
the  currency  of  this  country  under  circumstances  wholly  dissimilar  to 
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those  that  have  attended  it  either  before  or  since.     The  peculiar  opera- 
tkm  of  these  circumstanoes  was  besides  considerably  exaggerated  by 
the  events  of  the  war,  and  by  the  peculiar  character  given  to  that  war 
during  the  seven  years  that  preceded  the  peace  of  Paris.     For  these 
reasons,  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  condition  of  the  currency,  as  marked 
by  the  price  of  gold  and  the  rate  of  the  foreign  exchanges  at  that  time, 
ihe  sole  test  of  the  soundness  of  the  practice  pursued  by  those  who 
managed  and  c(mtrolled  the  issue  of  our  paper  currency.     During  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  alluded  to,  more  ol»tacles  were  opposed  to  the 
prosecation  of  our  foreign  trade  than  were  ever  at  any  other  time  put  in 
action.  Our  goods  were  excluded  from  almost  every  port  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  the  difficulties  that  attended  the  importation  of  goods 
abroad  were  such  as  materially  to  enhance  the  cost  of  nearly  every 
arnele  brought  here  for  consumption.   At  the  same  time,  our  demand  for 
some  kinds  of  foreign  productions  was  increased  by  the  purchases  of  war- 
like stores  on  the  part  of  Government,  and  which  purcliases  were  neces- 
sarily made  without  reference  to  their  prices.     As  an  instance  of  this, 
hemp  may  be  mentioned.     In  1793,  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  the  price  had  been  22/.  per  ton ;  it  advanced  progressively  between 
that  time  and  the  peace  of  Amiens  to  86/.  per  ton,  but  in  1802  fell  to 
32/.  per  ton.     On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  the  price  again  advanced, 
and  m  1808  and  1809  reached  118/.  per  ton.    In  1815,  after  the  second 
overthrow  of  Napoleon,  the  price  fell  to  34/.,  and  it  has  since  gone  con- 
siderably below  that  rate.     On  the  other  hand,  all  those  descriptions  of 
goods  which  were  produced  by  us,  or  which  necessarily  came  here  from 
our  colonies  or  elsewhere,  in  quantities  beyond  our  own  wants,  were 
greatly  depressed  in  price.     At  the  same  time,  the  prices  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  the  goods  so  abundant,  and  so  depressed  in  our  markets,  were 
exorbitantly  high.     Gold  and  silver  were  the  only  articles  of  merchan- 
dise which  could  be  safely  taken  in  exchange  for  the  goods  of  which  wo 
were  purchasers  from  the  Continent,  and  the  vessels  in  which  those  were 
brought  returned  from  our  ports  in  ballast,  while  the  prices  of  colonial 
produce  and  British  manufactured  goods  were  such  in  the  respective 
markets  as  would   have  rendered   their  introduction   into  continental 
ports  profitable  to  a  most  exaggerated  degree.     These  circumstances, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  reasonable,  perhaps  unavoidable,   ten- 
dency of  the   Bank  Restriction  Act,  under  which  the  directors  of  that 
establishment  were   relieved  from  the   dangers   that  would  otherwise 
have  attended  any  departure  from  prudence  in  the  management  of  its 
issues,  caused  such  an  enhancement  of  the  prices  of  the  precious  metals, 
when  measured  by  the  paper  currency,  as  forced  all  our  metallic  money 
out  of  circulation.     In  times  of  war,  when  armies  are  to  be  kept  in 
motion,  gold  especially  is  greatly  in  requisition,      llie  difference  in 
value  of  Bank  of  England  notes  and  gold,  estimated  at  tiie  Mint  price 
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durmg  the  years  from  1803  to  1808,  was  no  more  than  21.  13«.  2d  per 
cent.  In  the  seven  following  years,  that  excess  in  value  of  gold  was 
raised  in  the  following  degrees : — 


Ymn, 

£,      8. 

d. 

1809 

14  7 

7  per  cent. 

1810 

8  7 

8   „ 

1811 

ao  2 

7   „ 

1812 

25  16 

8   „ 

Yean. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

1813 

29 

4 

1  per  cent. 

1814 

14 

7 

7   „ 

1815 

13 

9 

6   „ 

The  fall  in  the  price  of  gold  which  occurred  in  1814  was  brought 
about  by  a  reversal  of  the  circumstances  that  have  been  explained  above. 
Trade  again  flowed  through  its  natural  channels ;  we  found  anxious 
customers  for  goods  with  which  our  warehouses  had  been  overloaded ; 
prices  which  for  those  goods  had  been  ruinously  depressed,  rose  greatly 
and  rapidly ;  our  exports  became  suddenly  so  much  greater  than  our 
imports,  that  gold  flowed  back  into  this  country  with  greater  rapidity 
than  it  had  previously  left  us ;  and  if  at  this  time  the  currency  had 
been  managed  with  the  smallest  approach  to  prudence  and  ability,  the 
prices  of  gold  and  bank-notes  might  have  been  brought  into  agreement 
without  producing  any  of  those  commercial  disasters  which  have  usually 
attended  such  an  adjustment.  The  calculations  just  given  are  founded 
upon  the  prices  of  gold  in  the  month  of  August  in  each  year.  In 
December,  1814,  the  influx  of  gold  had  brought  down  its  price  to 
4/.  6«.  6d.  per  ounce,  or  9/.  19s,  5d.  per  cent,  above  the  Mint  price, 
although  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  been  increased  from 
23,844,050/.,  the  amount  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  1813,  when  gold 
was  5/.  lOs.  per  ounce,  or  29/.  4«.  Id.  per  cent  above  the  Mint  price, 
to  28,232,730/.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt,  with  these  figures  before  us, 
that  if  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  had  contented  themselves  with  main- 
taining their  circulation  even  at  the  high  level  of  December,  1813,  the 
price  of  the  precious  metals  would  have  fallen  to  the  level  of  our  Mint 
price,  and  that  the  gold  and  silver  that  had  flowed  into  our  cofiers  would 
have  remained  in  circulation  without  our  being  called  upon  to  undergo 
the  difficulties  and  losses  which  accompanied  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  when  that  measure  could  be  no  longer  deferred  ? 

A  difibrent  course  was  followed.  The  Government,  having  large 
financial  operations  to  make  in  winding  up  the  accounts  of  the  war, 
thought  it  most  profitable  to  efiect  those  operations  in  a  redundant  paper 
currency ;  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  was  renewed  from  time  to  time 
to  the  great  profit  of  that  establishment,  but  to  the  manifest  disadvan- 
tage of  all  other  classes ;  an  opportunity,  the  best  that  could  possibly 
have  been  hoped  for  whereby  to  extricate  ourselves  from  a  false  and 
dangerous  position,  was  allowed  to  escape  unimproved,  and  the  gold 
which  had  sought  our  shores  was  again  driven  away  by  a  redundant 
inconvertible  paper  currency.  The  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England  in 
those  days  exhibited  a  most  lamentable  want  of  intelligence.     Being 
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aware  of  the  approach  of  the  time  at  which  the  restriction  which  had 
been  so  profitable  should  cease,  the  Directors  of  that  establishment 
made  a  large  provision  of  bullion,  which,  as  it  could  not  be  demanded 
in  payment  for  their  notes,  remained  in  their  coffers  uninfluenced  by 
the  rate  of  foreign  exchanges,  or  the  market  price  of  gold.  Had  this 
proTiaon  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  diminution  of  their 
isBoes,  the  Directors  might  safely  have  pursued  the  course  which  they 
afterwards  unsuccessfully  adopted  in  anticipation  of  the  termination 
of  their  Restriction  Act;  but  no  such  prudence  was  allowed  to  in- 
flnenoe  their  conduct,  and  when  in  April  and  September,  1817,  notices 
were  given  to  pay  off  in  specie,  first  the  notes  in  circulation  dated  prior 
to  1816,  and  afterwards  those  issued  before  1817,  the  amount  of  the 
circulation  was  unusually  large,  and  the  price  of  gold  fully  3  per  cent, 
above  that  of  bank-notes.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  gold  was 
withdrawn  from  the  Bank  coffers,  so  that  in  August,  1819,  they  were 
nearly  exhausted,  and  it  was  necessary  to  hurry  through  Parliament  an 
Act  restricting  the  Directors  from  acting  any  further  in  conformity  with 
the  notices  they  had  given. 

In  the  same  year  (1819),  the  Act,  commonly  known  as  Mr.  Peel's 
Act,  was  passed,  which  provided  for  the  gradual  resumption  of  specie 
payments.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the  Bank  restriction  was 
continued  until  February,  1820,  from  which  time  till  October  in  the 
same  year,  the  public  was  entitled  to  demand  payment  of  notes  in 
bullion  at  the  rate  of  4/.  I*,  per  ounce.  From  October,  1820,  to  May, 
1821,  payment  might  be  demanded  in  bullion  at  the  rate  of  3/.  19«.  6d. 
per  ounce ;  from  May,  1821,  to  May,  1823,  bullion  might  be  demanded 
at  the  Mint  price  of  3/.  17^.  lOiJ.  per  ounce ;  and  from  the  last-men- 
tioned date,  the  current  gold  coin  of  the  realm  might  be  demanded. 
The  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  regarded  the  periods  named,  were  anti- 
cipated, and  on  the  1st  of  May,  1821,  the  Bank  had  placed  itself  in  the 
position  to  meet  all  of  its  outstanding  engagements  that  should  be 
demanded  in  specie. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  in  the  whole  history  of  legislature  in  this 
country  any  measure  of  internal  policy  which  has  occasioned  such  warm 
and  long-continued  controversy  as  this  Act  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments.  Although  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  it  came  into  full  operation,  the  measure  is  still  assailed  with  viru- 
lence by  many  who  attribute  to  it  every  cloud  which  during  all  that 
time  has  obscured  the  commercial  horizon,  and  hitherto  scarcely  any 
session  has  been  suffered  to  pass  without  some  attempt  having  been 
made  to  induce  the  legislature  to  consent  to  its  repeal.  Mr.  Peel's  Bill 
in  reality  did  nothing  more  than  establish  certain  steps  or  gradations 
through  which  we  should  pass  in  order  to  arrive  at  that  which  had 
always  been  contemplated  ami  declared  to  be  the  settled  purpose  of  the 
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legislature,  and  at  what  in  fact  would  have  become  law  by  the  simple 
efflux  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  purpose  in  the  Bank  Restriction  Acts. 

The  most  fitting  and  best  time  for  recurring  to  a  legitimate  and 
wholesome  condition  of  the  currency  was,  as  wc  have  seen,  suffered  to 
go  by  unimproved ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  contended  that  our 
medium  of  exchange  was  for  ever  after  to  be  inconvertible  into  that  which 
it  professed  to  represent :  this  is  a  proposition  which  no  one  who  is  en- 
titled to  be  heard  with  attention  upon  this  subject  ever  ventured  to  put 
forth.  It  has  always  been  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  that  at  some 
period  or  other  it  would  be  proper  to  employ  a  metallic  currency,  or 
that  which  is  equivalent  to  it,  paper  convertible  into  coin  or  bullion,  at 
the  pleasure  of  tlie  holder.  The  question  of  the  return  to  cash  pay- 
ments was  always  considered  to  be  one  of  time.  Whether,  now  that 
the  remedy  has  been  applied,  and  that,  choosing  to  attribute  to  its 
operation,  every  sinister  effect  that  has  since  attended  our  commerdal 
progress,  tlie  advocates  who  would  have  continued  the  restriction,  are 
disposed  to  adopt  the  use  of  inconvertible  paper  as  a  permanent  mea- 
sure, is  what  few  among  those  advocates  would  be  willing  to  avow, 
although  it  is  difficult  upon  any  other  ground  to  reconcile  their  subse- 
quent proceedings  with  common  sense.  Why  this,  the  richest  country 
in  tlie  world,  should  be  unable  to  efiect  that  simplicity,  in  regard  to  its 
currency,  which  is  found  to  be  of  easy  attainment  by  the  poorest  states, 
is  an  enigma  very  difficult  of  solution.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  hear  it  asserted  by  the  advocates  for  an  inconvertible  currency,  that 
if  the  statesmen  and  economists,  by  whom  the  return  to  cash  payments 
was  advocated  in  1819,  could  have  foreseen  the  consequences  which 
are  attributed — whether  justly  or  not,  is  the  question — to  that  measure, 
they  would  have  forborne  to  give  to  it  the  sanction  of  their  approval. 
In  particular,  Mr.  David  Ricardo  has  been  repeatedly  held  up  as 
having  recanted  the  opinion  expressed  by  him,  that  the  fall  in  prices  to 
be  brought  about  by  returning  to  a  metallic  standard  would  be  no  more 
than  the  difference  between  the  market  and  the  Mint  prices  of  gold, 
which  at  the  passing  of  Mr.  Peel's  Bill  did  not  exceed  4  per  cent. 
There  is,  in  truth,  no  warrant  whatever  for  this  assertion,  which,  like 
many  other  figments,  has  been  repeated  until  it  has  acquired  the 
authority  of  truth.  Mr.  Bicardo  never  did  assert,  and  never  could  have 
asserted,  that  when  we  should  return  to  specie  payments,  prices  would 
never  fall  more  than  4  per  cent,  below  their  level  at  the  time  the  bill 
was  under  discussion.  It  would  have  been  as  reasonable  to  affirm,  that 
if,  instead  of  returning  to  the  old  standard  price  of  gold,  3/.  175.  lO^d. 
per  ounce,  the  legislature  had  fixed  the  standard  at  the  actual  market 
price  of  the  time,  no  fluctuation  in  prices  would  ever  have  occurred  in 
future.  Between  June,  1833,  and  August,  1836,  there  was  a  progres- 
rive  rise  in  the  market  value  of  goods,  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  85 
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per  centy  and  during  all  that  time  we  were  acting  with  a  currency 
beaed  upon  gold  at  the  same  standard.  Will  it  be  contended  that  if, 
during  the  same  period  our  currency  had  consisted  of  inconyertible 
pqier  promises,  a  like  fluctuation  in  prices  would  have  been  impossible  ? 
1b  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  probable  that  the  fluctuation  would  have  been 
much  more  violent?  It  is  precisely  when  prices  arc  low  that  the 
adTOcates  of  extended  issues  of  paper  money  are  the  most  clamorous, 
thdlr  angle  object  being  to  enhance  the  nominal  value  of  their  goods. 
They  do  not^  or  will  not  see,  that  it  is  only  during  the  period  in  which 
ihd  advance  is  going  forward  they  can  experience  the  advantages  which 
they  anticipate.  When  the  rise  shall  have  fully  taken  place,  and  prices 
diall  have  adjusted  themselves,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  benefit ; 
bat,  on  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  considerable  and  constajit  danger 
of  a  &11,  which  may  be  occasioned  by  various  circumstances  that  would 
be  inoperative  under  a  difierent  condition  of  things.  In  truth  there  is 
no  safety  from  commercial  disasters,  in  other  words,  there  can  be  no 
permanent  prosperity  for  the  trading  and  producing  classes,  but  in  low 
and  moderate,  and  therefore,  steady  prices. 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  commercial  crisis  or  "  panic,"  as  it 
is  usually  called,  which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  1825,  was  brought 
on  by  the  conjoint  operations  of  the  Government  and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  the  object  of  the  Government,  when  peace  was  iully 
established,  to  make  money  abundant,  and  consequently  cheap,  in  order 
to  carry  through  various  arrangements  whereby  the  permanent  charge 
upon  the  public  income  might  be  lessened.  By  the  means  adopted  to 
tUs  end,  the  market  rate  of  interest  was  so  far  reduced  at  the  beginning 
of  1822,  that  the  5  per  cent.  Annuities  were  raised  to  6  or  8  per  cent. 
above  par,  under  which  circumstances  more  than  140,000,000/.  of  that 
stock  was  converted  into  an  annuity  at  4  per  cent.,  on  terras  by  which 
the  annual  charge  to  the  public  was  reduced  by  1,122,000/.  In  1824 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  enabled  to  efiect  a  fiirther  saving 
of  380,000/.  per  annum,  by  the  conversion  of  76,000,000/.  of  4  per  cent, 
into  3^  per  cent.  Annuities. 

If  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  by  which  the  Minister  was  enabled 
to  effect  those  operations  had  occurred  through  natural  causes,  there 
could  be  no  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  step,  but  brought  about 
as  it  was  by  means  of  the  unnatural  and  forced  extension  of  bank 
issues,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  mischief  resulting  from  tliat 
extension  has  been  productive  of  more  loss  to  various  classes  of  tlie 
community  than  can  have  been  compensated  to  the  nation  at  large  by 
the  saving.  With  a  reckless  disregard  of  consequences  to  a  degree 
which  can  be  attributed  only  to  want  of  knowledge,  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  forced  their  paper  into  circulation,  by  proffer- 
ing facilities  to  all  classes  of  the  community.    Money  was  lent  upon  the 
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mortgage  of  land  and  upon  the  deposit  of  stock,  in  addition  to  liberal 
advances  to  commercial  men,  through  the  more  legitimate  channels  of 
issue  ;  and  the  Directors,  at  the  same  time,  permanently  crippled  their 
means  of  controlling  the  currency  by  investing  a  large  proportion  of 
their  issues  in  the  purchase  of  an  annmty  for  a  term  of  years,  known  as 
the  Dead  Weight  Annuity,  an  investment  which  must  always  be  least 
marketable  at  those  periods  when  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  the 
Bank  should  have  all  its  resources  at  command.  By  these  means 
speculation  was  excited,  the  bu»ness  transactions  of  the  country  were 
multiplied  unnaturally,  and  by  the  general  rise  of  prices  thus  occa- 
sioned, our  markets  became  overstocked  with  foreign  produce,  while 
the  export  trade  was  checked ;  the  quantity  of  mercantile  paper  thro¥m 
into  circulation  aggravated  the  evil. 

Between  the  beginning  of  1822,  and  the  month  of  April,  1825,  the 
Bank  had  increased  its  circulation  to  the  extent  of  four  millions.  At 
the  latter  date  it  was  possessed  of  bullion  and  coin  to  the  value  of  ten 
millions,  but  from  that  period  to  the  following  November,  the  drain 
upon  its  coffers  was  so  rapid  that  no  more  than  1,300,000/.  of  that 
amount  remained.  Alarmed  at  this  unequivocal  indication,  the  Direc- 
tors suddenly  diminished  the  circulation  to  the  extent  of  3,500,000/. :  a 
general  feeling  of  distrust  then  took  the  place  of  the  undue  confidence 
which  had  previously  pervaded  the  whole  country ;  the  notes  of  coimtry 
bankers  were  returned  upon  them  to  such  a  degree  that  great  numbers 
failed ;  a  run  upon  several  London  bankers  was  followed  by  the  stop- 
page of  some  of  those  establishments ;  commercial  distress  of  the  most 
frightful  description  ensued ;  and  such  was  the  want  of  confidence,  that 
the  wealthiest  merchants  were  driven  to  make  heavy  sacrifices  of  pro- 
perty in  order  to  provide  for  their  immediate  engagements.  To  use  a 
memorable  expression  of  Mr.  Huskisson, "  the  country  was  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  a  state  of  barter."  In  this  state  of  things  there  was  nO 
longer  any  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  increasing  the  paper  circulation, 
and  the  Bank  Directors  came  forward  with  promptitude  and  liberality 
to  the  assistance  of  the  trading  classes,  by  lending  money  upon  almost 
every  description  of  property  that  could  be  ofiered,  and  by  discounting 
bills  without  adhering  to  those  rules  by  which  they  have  ordinarily 
been  guided  in  conducting  this  part  of  their  business.  Between  the 
3rd  of  November  and  the  29th  of  December,  the  amount  of  mercantile 
bills  under  discount  at  the  Bank  of  England  was  increased  from  four 
millions  to  fifteen  millions ;  the  number  of  bills  discounted  on  one  par- 
ticular day  having  been  four  thousand  two  hundred.  The  efibrts  thus 
made  were  assisted  by  a  circumstance  purely  accidental.  A  box  con- 
taining one-pound  notes,  which  had  been  overlooked  at  the  time  when 
the  Bank  called  in  all  its  notes  under  five  pounds,  was  discovered  at  the 
lucky  moment,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Harman,  one  of  the  Directors. 
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the  tiiiidy  iasae  of  these  notes  "  worked  wonders — it  saved  the  credit 
of  the  country."  On  the  3rd  of  December,  1825,  the  amount  of 
Bank  of  Enghmd  notes  in  circulation  had  been  only  17,477,(KM)/.  ;  but 
on  die  31st  of  that  month  was  increased,  by  the  means  here  meutioiUMl, 
to  85,700,000/.  This  great  increase  was  rendered  neccswiry  in  onler 
to  n^lace  the  notes  of  country  bankers  that  had  been  8U(l(h;nly  with- 
drawn from  circalation,  and  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  hoarding 
alwmys  indulged  by  the  timid  in  periods  of  embarrassment ;  it  wilh  (con- 
sequently not  followed  by  any  undue  rise  of  pricc^s,  which  hud  ht^^n 
suddenly  thrown  down  in  the  previous  convulsion;  the  foreign  (ex- 
changes again  turned  m  our  favour,  and  the  gold  which,  by  tiio  pn^viouii 
Busmanagement  had  been  forced  abroad,  again  came  back.  T\w  value 
of  cmn  and  bullion  in  the  Bank  in  the  last  weeks  of  Febnmry,  May,  An- 
gust,  and  November,  1825,  respectively,  was,  2,3()0,()()0/.,  4,3(M),(M)()/., 
6,600,000/.,  and  8,900,000/. ;  in  the  February  following  it  amounted 
to  10,000,000/.  The  notes  of  tlie  Bank  in  circulation  in  the  Mime  we(*krt 
amounted  to — 

£.  1830 

24,900,000  .  .  February. 

21,900,000  .  .  May. 

21,300,000  .  .  August 

19,900,000  .  .  November. 

At  the  close  of  1826  the  currency  was  therefore  once  more  rentored  t(» 
an  appearance  of  soundness. 

At  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  this  commercial  crisis  was  iittriljuted 
by  many  persons  to  the  increase  of  paper  money,  put  into  cinMilatioii 
by  the  country  banks ;  and  in  the  parliamentary  inquiries  that  follow(^d, 
the  principal  object  aimed  at  was  tlie  regulation  of  private  banks  of 
issue.  The  estobUshment  by  the  Bank  of  England  of  branches  in  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  England,  was  suggested  and  recommended  to  that  esta- 
lishment  by  Lord  Liverpool,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  as  a 
means  of  controlling  the  issues  of  private  bankers,  and  in  part  also  of 
substituting  a  more  secure  description  of  paper  for  tl^t  which  circulated 
throughouT  the  country.  Tlie  principal  aim  of  Parliament  and  the 
Goveniment,  on  that  occasion,  was  not  so  much  the  regulation  of  the 
currency,  by  means  which  would  prevent  the  recurrence  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 
suiting  from^ver  issues,  as  it  was  to  provide  for  the  f  ^^^^^^^ 

■beholder,  of  no.es.     ^^y .^'"'i«^^:^jttZZ^' ^« 
Of  confounding  currency  with  ^oly^;^^y^^^^^  ^t  so^Ttime^r  other,  the 
issuers  of  notes  had  sufficient  capital  to  mee^  a^  ^^  apprehended, 
whole  of  their  engagements,  no  other  ev  p^ijameiit  for  the  esta- 

At  the  same  time,  provision  was  maa      ,  ^^^  ,^^^^ 

blishing  of  joint.stock  ban^,  ^  ^^t^^^^^^  of  the  Bank  of  EngQ 
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partners  was  thought  to  be  entitled  legally  to  issue  notes — a  compromise 
was  made  with  that  establisliment,  and  joint-stock  banks  of  issue  were 
not  permitted  to  carry  on  their  business  nearer  to  London  than  sixty- 
five  miles. 

If  the  views  of  the  legislature  had  been  directed  to  produce  a  system 
by  means  of  which  a  perfect  control  over  the  currency  would  be  secured, 
a  more  unlikely  method  of  attaining  that  object  than  the  establishment 
of  joint-stock  banks  could  hardly  be  imagined.  By  their  constitution, 
these  establishments  would  naturally  stand  high  in  the  public  estima- 
tion. With  large  paid-up  capitals  and  a  numerous  list  of  partners,  the 
more  ostensible  of  whom  were  usually  men  of  property  and  considera- 
tion, while  all  were  answerable  for  the  debts  of  the  company  to  the  full 
amount  of  their  fortunes,  the  public  would  take  their  paper  with  per- 
fect confidence,  and  as  considerable  local  influence  would  be  always 
exerted  in  their  favour,  the  case  must  be  extreme  indeed  which  would 
bring  on  a  run  against  them.  In  fact,  the  greater  the  d^ree  of  repu- 
tation and  credit  such  banks  enjoy,  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  their 
contributing  to  unsettle  the  currency.  It  has  been  shown  by  Colonel 
Torrens,*  that  except  these  banks  act  in  concert  with  the  Bank  of 
England,  their  influence  could  never  be  severely  felt,  for  otherwise  any 
over-issues  on  their  part  would  speedily  be  returned  upon  them ;  but 
this  would  not  be  the  case  when  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England 
should  also  be  in  excess,  so  that  their  mismanagement  would  be  felt 
only  when  it  would  act  in  aggravation  of  the  mischief  caused  by  the 
great  regulator  of  the  currency. 

At  the  time  when  encouragement  was  given  to  the  formation  of  joint- 
stock  banks,  Parliament  took  measures  for  withdrawing  from  circulation 
all  notes  of  a  lower  denomination  than  5/. ;  the  granting  of  stamps  for 
smaller  notes  was  immediately  stopped,  and  from  the  5th  of  April,  1829, 
it  was  declared  illegal  for  any  banker  to  issue  such.  The  policy  of  this 
measure  met  at  the  time  with  general  concurrence,  and  although  it  has 
since  been  clamorously  impugned,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  the 
number  of  those  who  question  its  propriety  has  always  been  small. 

In  what  has  been  here  said  concerning  the  establishing  of  joint-stock 
banks  as  substitutes  for  other  banks^of  issue,  which  could  ofier  less  satis- 
factory security  for  the  amount  of  their  engagements,  it  is  by  no  means 
intended  to  question  that  they  present,  in  that  respect,  great  advantages 
to  the  public.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  those  advantages 
are  in  all  respects  such  as  were  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  their 
formation.  Some  of  the  numerous  joint-stock  banks,  established  since 
1826,  are  not  new  establishments,  but  extensions  of  private  banks  pre- 
viously in  operation ;  others  of  them  do  not  issue  their  own  notes,  but 

*  Letter  to  Lord  Melboame. 
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•circulate  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  under  an  agreement  with 
that  corporation,  which  gives  to  them  certain  facilities  in  the  way  of 
discounts.  This  is  a  fact  well  known,  and  one  which  has  been  stated 
in  evidence  before  Parliamentary  committees  ;  but  it  is  not  so  well 
known  that,  in  making  these  arrangements,  the  Bank  of  England  does 
not  merely  give  permission  to  the  other  parties  to  send  bills  for  discount 
up  to  a  certain  sum,  but  stipulates  that  the  sum  so  required  shall  always 
reach  at  least  to  that  amount ;  providing  thus  for  the  extension  of  the 
issue  of  its  [own  paper,  whatever  may  be  the  wants  of  the  commercial 
world  or  the  rates  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  It  is  not  with  a  very  good 
grace  that  the  Bank  Directors,  while  thus  acting,  complain  of  the  ex- 
cessive issues  of  other  joint-stock  associations,  their  rivals  in  the  country 
districts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  competition  of  this  kind  ig  likely  to 
have  an  injurious  effect,  and  that  the  spirit  of  competition  renders  all 
parties  less  prudent  than  they  might  otherwise  be  in  acting  upon  those 
indications  which  should  govern  the  amount  of  the  circulation.  In  the 
event  of  that  circulation  proving  redundant,  the  adoption  of  a  prudent 
course  by  one  or  more  establishments,  in  contracting  their  issues,  might 
only  offer  inducements  to  others  to  endeavour  to  turn  that  course  to  their 
own  peculiar  advantage,  by  filling  up  the  void  that  would  be  thus  occa- 
sioned. The  advantage  to  the  country  of  confining  to  one  establishment 
the  power  of  issuing  paper-money  has  of  late  .years  been  very  strongly 
insisted  on  by  a  principal  advocate  and  apolo^st  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
In  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  establishment  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected, that  gentleman  has  not  allowed  himself  to  express  a  doubt  as  to 
the  body  which  shall  be  intrusted  with  so  important  a  function.  The 
one  bank  of  issue  in  his  estimation  is,  without  doubt,  to  be  the  joint- 
stock  association  with  which  he  is  connected.  There  is,  however,  a 
third  alternative,  which  has  been  ably  advocated  by  the  late  Mr. 
Ricardo,*  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Clay,t  Colonel  Torrens,J  and  Mr. 
S.  Ricardo,§—  that  of  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank  "  under 
the  management  of  competent  functionaries,  qualified  by  the  possession, 
not  of  Bank  Stock,  but  of  economical  science ;  appointed,  not  by  the 
holders  of  Bank  Stock,  but  by  the  Grovemment ;  responsible,  not  to 
their  co-proprietors,  but  to  Parliament ;  and  having  for  their  first  object 
and  primary  duty  the  protection  not  of  their  own  corporate  property, 
but  of  the  general  interest  of  the  nation." 


*  Plan  for  the  EstabUihment  of  a  National  Bank,  by  the  late  David  Ricardo,  Esq.,  M.P., 
1824. 

t  Speech,  on  moving  for  a  Committee  on  Joint-Stock  Banki,  with  ReflectionB,  &c.,  by 
W.  Clay,  Esq.,  M.P.,  1836. 

X  Letter  to  Lord  Melbourne,  on  the  recent  Derangement  in  the  Money  Market,  and  on 
Bank  Reform,  by  R.  Torrcns,  Esq.,  1837. 

§  A  National  Bank  the  Remedy  for  the  Evils  attendant  upon  onr  present  System  of  Paper 
Currency,  by  Samson  Ricardo,  Esq.,  1838. 
Torrens*  Letter ;  2nd  Edition,  page  64. 
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It  18  not  necessary  to  enlarge,  in  these  pages,  upon  the  advantages 
that  might  be  derived  by  the  country  from  the  adoption  of  the  proposal 
here  mentioned.  Those  persons  who  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  will  not  satisfy  themselves  with  any  second-hand  arguments,  but 
will  of  course  refer  to  works  in  which  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Bank  is  advocated  by  men  whose  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
in  all  its  bearings  must  be  universally  acknowledged.  It  may  be  proper, 
however,  to  guard  against  misconception,  as  to  the  meaning  attached  to 
the  title  of  National  Bank.  It  is  not  meant  imder  this  name  to  advo- 
cate the  establishment  of  a  bank  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  minister  of  the  day,  which,  on  the  credit  of  the  country,  shall  issue 
notes  ad  libitum  to  meet  the  wants  or  wishes  of  the  Government,  or 
whose  paper  shall  be  inconvertible,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  into 
that  which  it  professes  to  represent ;  but  a  bank,  the  managers  of  which, 
although  appointed  by  the  Grovemment,  shall  not  be  removeable  except 
by  a  vote  of  Parliament,  upon  proof  of  maladministration  ;  who  shall  be 
obliged  to  buy  or  to  sell  bullion  at  certain  fixed  prices,  which,  while 
they  would  yield  a  small  profit  to  the  establishment,  shall  not  hold  out 
any  inducement  to  speculative  sales  or  purchases  ;  and  who  shall  be  of 
ability  to  observe  and  to  understand  the  S3anptoms  of  any  approaching 
derangement  in  the  currency,  and  to  apply  the  necessary  remedies. 
All  experience  has  shown  the  mischief  that  results  from  the  operation  of 
banks  of  issue  in  connexion  with  executive  governments ;  and  the  bank- 
ing annals  of  our  own  country  afford  abundant  proofs  that  no  amount  of 
ability  employed,  in  conducting  the  operations  of  a  great  joint-stock 
association,  will  preserve  the  country  from  mismanagement,  where  there 
is  any  private  interest  or  conflicting  duty  which  tempts  its  managers  to 
originate  or  to  tolerate,  and,  it  may  be,  to  aggravate  the  mischief. 

The  shock  given  to  mercantile  credit,  and  the  losses  encountered  by 
commercial  men,  in  1825,  were  of  a  nature  and  to  an  extent  not  likely 
to  be  soon  forgotten.  The  lesson  of  prudence  which  they  taught  was 
enforced  by  the  withdrawal  of  small  notes  from  circulation,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  speculation — at  least  in  any  extensive  degree — was 
unseen.  But  it  is  the  common  effect  of  long-continued  security  to  beget 
imprudence.  The  years  which  followed  the  panic  of  1825  were  marked, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  a  progressive  extension  of  our  chief  branches  of  in- 
dustry; the  operations  of  trade  and  manufactures  were,  with  some  fluc- 
tuations, accompanied  by  a  degree  of  general  prosperity  which  naturally 
engendered  the  desire  for  increasing  them,  and  this  desire  being  met, 
in  the  middle  of  1833,  by  some  relaxation  in  the  currency,  prices  began 
to  rise.  The  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  throughout 
1832  had  been,  on  the  average,  18,139,000/.,  was  increased  to 
19,060,000/.  in  the  first  half  of  1833,  and  to  19,201,000/.  in  the  second 
half  of  that  year ;  and  this  increase,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  pre- 
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nmied  extension  of  issues  on  the  part  of  joint-stock  and  private  bankers 
— an  extension  which  was  rendered  practicable  only  through  the  greater 
circulation  of  Bank  of  England  notes — was  quite  sufficient  to  give  that 
sdmnlus  to  comuiercial  dealings  which  has  been  mentioned. 

It  is  a  point  that  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  whether  under 
the  r^me  of  a  circulating  medium,  convertible  at  pleasure  into  gold, 
any  issues  of  paper  can  be  made  and  kept  out  to  an  excess  that  will  tend 
to  raise  the  general  prices  of  goods.  Nor  is  the  point  at  all  settled  among 
writers  of  the  greatest  authority  upon  the  subject.  By  those  who  deny  the 
possibility  of  such  a  result,  it  is  lu'ged,  that  at  times  when  the  currency 
has  been  full  to  redundancy,  the  prices  of  many  important  articles  of 
consumption  have  fallen,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  circula- 
tion has  been  undergoing  a  process  of  contraction,  the  prices  of  some 
goods  have  risen.  The  reasoning  upon  the  subject,  in  the  Report  of  the 
Bullion  Committee  of  1810,  having  been  offered  when  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England  were  inconvertible,  cannot  be  held  applicable  to  the 
present  altered  condition  of  things.  In  the  words  of  that  Report — "  An 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  local  currency  of  a  particular  country 
will  raise  prices  in  that  country  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  an  in- 
crease in  the  general  supply  of  precious  metals  raises  prices  all  over  the 
world."  Many  circumstances  may  arise  to  occasion  the  rise  or  fall  in 
the  prices  of  some  kind  of  goods,  but  a  general  alteration  of  prices  can 
only  be  occasioned  by  a  permanent  alteration  in  the  amount  of  circu- 
lating money.  An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  specie,  arising  from  the 
greater  productiveness  of  the  mines,  would  raise  prices  in  all  countries 
alike,  and  would  therefore  occasion  no  serious  derangement,  nor  be  fol- 
lowed by  any  revulsion ;  whereas,  a  rise  occasioned  by  the  undue  exten- 
sion of  a  local  and  inconvertible  currency,  will  be  confined  to  the  country 
in  which  it  is  issued,  and  must  derange  its  commercial  relations  witli 
foreign  markets.  It  must  be,  therefore,  at  all  times  an  interesting  and 
a  valuable  question  to  determine,  under  such  circumstances,  wlietlier 
prices  are  actually  rising  or  falling,  or  stationary  ;  and  to  ascertain  tlie 
degree  of  such  rise  or  fall,  as  an  indication  of  the  state  of  the  currency. 
A  rise  or  fall  thus  caused  will  generally — perhaps  always — precede  a 
variation  in  the  foreign  exchanges ;  and  if  ascertained,  and  a  timely 
remedy  were  applied,  the  evil  might  be  corrected  before  it  could  reach 
a  jwint  that  would  be  indicated  by  any  such  disturbance  of  foreign 
trade  as  would  affect  the  rates  of  exchange.  This  truth  has  long  been 
felt  and  acknowledged ;  but  it  has  at  the  same  time  been  held  impos- 
sible to  determine,  with  the  necessary  degree  of  accuracy,  whether  any 
and  what  dojj:ree  of  fluctuation  is  shown  by  the  prices  of  commodities 
generally.  Tlie  disturbing  causes  above  alluded  to,  when  affecting 
articiles  with  wliich  the  in(|uirer  is  more  particularly  conversant,  may, 
unless  the  investigation  is  extended,  give  an  impression  contrary  to  the 
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fact.  With  regard  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  only  by  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  all  the  circumstances  by  which  markets  are 
temporarily  governed,  that  a  proper  allowance  can  be  made  for  every 
disturbing  cause.  With  the  possession  of  the  necessary  amount  of  prac- 
tical knowledge,  the  difficulty  of  course  ceases  ;  but  even  without  it,  if 
we  see  that  one  kind  or  a  few  kinds  of  goods  exhibit  a  tendency  in 
regard  to  price  different  from  that  exhibited  by  the  great  bulk  of  articles, 
it  must  be  easy  for  any  one  to  make  such  inquiries  into  the  facts  as  will 
qualify  him  to  correct  the  discrepancy  they  might  occasion,  or  to  show 
tlie  propriety  of  selecting,  from  among  the  list  of  articles  subjected  to 
examination,  those  which  from  extraneous  causes  would  interfere  with 
the  correctness  of  the  calculation.  There  is,  however,  another  difficulty 
to  be  surmounted  before  the  degree  of  fluctuation  in  prices  generally 
can  be  correctly  ascertained,  which  is  this : — Some  articles  of  merchan- 
dise are  sold,  and  their  prices  are  quoted  by  the  pound  or  gallon,  and 
others  are  quoted  by  the  hundredweight  or  ton,  or  by  the  pipe,  while 
the  prices  upon  which  the  calculations  of  rise  or  fall  must  be  made  vary 
from  a  few  pence  for  some  articles,  to  more  than  one  hundred  pounds 
for  others.  How,  then,  it  has  been  asked,  can  any  conparison  be  made 
where  the  elements  or  data  for  that  comparison  exhibit  such  violent 
discrepancies  ?  This  difficulty  will  be  overcome  by  the  very  simple  ex- 
pedient of  reducing  to  one  common  element  the  price  of  every  separate 
article  in  a  long  list  of  articles,  whether  that  price  is  estimated  by  pence 
or  by  pounds,  and  then  calculating  the  fluctuating  price  of  each,  up  or 
down,  and  expressing  it  in  decimal  proportions.  In  this  manner  the 
rise  or  fall  of  a  halfpenny  in  the  price  of  a  pound  of  ^pepper,  quoted  at 
fivepence,  is  made  to  indicate  as  great  a  rise  or  &11,  and  to  exercise  as 
great  an  influence  in  the  scale,  as  a  rise  or  fall  of  5^.  in  a  quarter  of 
linseed,  quoted  at  SO*.,  or  of  10/.  in  a  ton  of  copper  quoted  at  100/.  In 
each  of  these  cases,  the  index  price,  whether  it  is  5c/.,  50*.,  or  100/., 
being  expressed  by  unity,  or  1*0000,  the  supposed  variations,  if  in  ad- 
vance, would  in  each  case  be  expressed  by  the  figures  1*1000— and  if 
in  reduction,  by  0*900.  Upon  this  principle  a  table  has  been  con- 
structed, taking  for  its  basis  or  index  the  prices  existing  in  the  first 
week  of  January,  1833,  and  exhibiting  at  the  beginning  of  every  sub- 
sequent month  the  average  fluctuations  that  have  occurred  in  the 
prices  of  each  one  of  50  articles  which  comprise  the  principal  kinds 
of  goods  that  enter  into  foreign  commerce.  The  sum  of  all  these 
prices  thus  ascertained  and  expressed  to  four  places  of  decimals,  when 
divided  by  the  number  of  articles  in  the  list,  will  exhibit  the  mean 
variation  in  the  aggregate  of  prices  from  month  to  month.  Such  a  table 
constructed  by  any  person  possessing  a  moderate  acquaintance  with 
the  general  state  of  trade  will,  it  is  thought,  exhibit  the  variations  of 
prices  with  as  near  an  approach  to  accuracy  as  the  subject  admits,  and 
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vin  he  mhogether  free  from  any  of  tlioBo  Hpcurioufl  falluricM 
finmd  to  lurk  at  the  bottom  of  upcculative  iiivisHtiga- 


-  <  •  •  - 


Ib  Ae  OMlruction  of  this  table  it  was  desirable  U)  make  choii^*  of  a 
wheaee  to  commence  the  calculations,  in  whicli  prires  were  con- 
to  be  at  or  near  their  natural  level,  and  in  whicli  the  mercantile 
tj  in  this  kingdom  were  belicYcd  to  l>e  principally  engaf^iMl  in 
and  legitimate  business ;  a  pericxl,  in  fact,  whicli  should 
he  free  from  any  undue  depression  on  the  one  hand,  and  without  the 
of  speculation  on  the  other.  With  thiH  view,  and  aluo  Im;- 
h  woold  embrace  a  time  sufficiently  long  for  Hhowing  the  [KMisihle 
of  scch  calculations,  without  too  far  multiplying  the  labour,  the 
of  1833  was  chosen.  It  will  be  scc^n,  on  inspection  of  the 
table  bereafter  inserted  (pages  431-2),  that  in  oua  resixict  at  least  the 
cUoe  of  this  period  has  been  judicious.  During  the  six  months  by 
vbicb  it  was  immediately  followed,  there  may  be  said  to  liave  been  no 
factaation  in  prices,  but  in  the  month  of  July  there  occurred  a  sudden 
liie  of  3}  per  cent,  which  was  increased  to  7  ])cr  cent,  in  August,  and 
to  10  per  cent  in  September ;  from  which  time  prices  were  again  re- 
markably steady,  at  that  higher  level,  until  the  middle  of  the  following 
year.  Another  rapid  advance  was  then  experienced,  which  continued 
until  February,  1835,  when  prices  had  reached  to  16  per  cent  above 
die  index  price  of  Jaimary,  1833.  At  tliis  further  advance  there  was, 
again,  considerable  steadiness  for  six  months,  when  a  fresh  impulse  was 
given,  which  carried  the  averuge  price  rapidly  upward,  with  an  unva- 
ried progression,  until  August,  1830.  It  will  be  seen  tliat  tlie  average 
was  then  very  nearly  35  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  beginning  of  1  Ml\, 
The  measures  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  July  and  S(>ptemluM\ 
1836,  of  raising  the  rate  of  their  discounts,  from  4  to  4^  and  thon  to  A 
per  cent,  and  further  of  tlirowing  discredit  upon  a  class  of  nuTr*nitilo 
bills  which  at  that  time  represented  a  very  large  part  of  the  llonlin^ 
commercial  engagements  of  the  country,  acted  ins«taiitane()UMly  upon  tho 
prices  of  goods,  and  a  fall  began  which  was  more  rapid  tluni  tlit^  rinn 
which  has  been  described. 

A  gentleman,*  whose*  views  ujion  such  subjects  are  (^ntilled  to  liit  h)> 
ceived  with  very  great  reHpect,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  iilMiiiilnnefi 
or  scarcity  of  finMilating  money  has  little  or  no  iullnenee  upon  pi-ieep, 
but  that  tlie<<;  nre  n:gij|;iii«d  by  the  wants  and  capiilnlitien  of  the  iivvi\\ 
body  of  the  eoii/^uinerrf,  who  eaniM>t  at  any  time  be  expeeleil  In  iini»  mure 
of  any  artirlr-  \nKaufin  they  may  hiive  a  greater  liii'ililv  in  ^^i«^in^ 
money  for  eoffiiiienrial  \mr]Hfiii'a.  In  ftUpport  of  thin  poRitinti,  it  Im  ni^ei) 
that,  while  \n'n:t'.)',  generally  were  n^lvaneing  in  the  degree  Hint  hiw  liei>n 
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shown,  grain,  which  in  respect  of  the  amount  of  money  inYoIved  in 
buying  and  selling  it,  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  than  all  the  other 
articles  that  together  form  the  sum  of  our  comiliercial  dealings,  was  as 
Constantly  and  regularly  falling  in  price.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  being  as  here  stated ;  but  there  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  any 
doubt  that  this  fall  in  the  price  of  the  principal  article  of  food  was  the 
effect  of  natural  causes,  such  as  have  already  been  adverted  to  above, 
and  in  a  former  section  of  this  work ;  and  which  causes  could  not  fail 
to  have  produced  their  natural  effect  in  driving  down  the  price,  unless 
checked  by  such  an  issue  of  paper  money  as  coiild  only  have  been  kept 
in  circulation  under  a  system  of  restriction  from  specie  payments.  The 
objection  raised  by  the  accomplished  author  of  the  History  of  Prices  is 
no  doubt  true  in  the  long  run,  where  no  bank  restriction  is  allowed  to 
interfere.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  in  the  end,  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities are  governed  by  the  wants  and  capabilities  of  the  consumers, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  cost  of  production.  But  this  is  not  the 
question  at  issue.  That  question  is,  whether,  as  a  consequence — ^a 
natural  and  almost  a  necessary  consequence— of  any  excessive  amount 
of  currency,  a  speculative  demand  for  goods  is  not  created,  one  of  the 
evils  attendant  upon  which  is,  that  it  cannot  be  sustained,  but  when 
the  immediate  cause  through  which  it  was  produced  is  withdrawn,  gives 
place  to  a  revulsion  ?  Owing  to  the  stimulus  given  to  production,  and 
the  check  offered  to  consumption — both  of  which  are  necessary  con- 
sequences of  high  prices — that  revulsion,  when  it  arrives,  finds  us  with 
glutted  markets,  and  with  a  mass  of  commercial  engagements  greater 
than  the  ordinary  wants  of  trade  should  occasion :  the  consequences 
of  which  state  of  things  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  describe.  The  fact 
adduced,  that  while  the  prices  of  imported  articles  have  risen,  grain 
became  cheaper  in  a  greater  ratio,  may  be  considered,  under  a  restric- 
tive system  of  corn-laws,  as  one  cause  of  that  general  enhancement  of 
prices.  Owing  to  the  custom  which  prevails  in  our  grain  markets  of 
making  sales  at  a  short  period  of  credit,  a  smaller  sum  of  currency  is 
needed  for  carrying  on  the  trade  in  com  than  would,  be  required  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  an  equal  value  of  foreign  goods,  where  longer 
credits  are  usually  given.  The  amount  of  money  engaged  in  the  corn- 
trade  must,  however,  be  exceedingly  great,  so  that  any  material  fall  in 
the  price  of  com  must  have  an  effect  upon  the  currency  equivalent  to 
an  increased  emission  of  bank-notes. "*"  With  our  foreign  com  trade 
free,  this  consequence  would  not  happen,  because  we  should  be  pre- 

"*  It  most  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  of  the  whole  prodaee  of  grain,  a  portion,  which  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  a  half  to  two-thirds,  is  never  brought  to  market  for  sale, 
but  is  consumed  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  employed  for  seed.  The  proportion  sold 
is,  however,  becoming  ^eater  every  year,  in  consequence  of  the  proportionately  greater 
increase  of  the  non-agricultural  population,  and  the  greater  productiveness  of  the  soil. 
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from  those  riolent  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  fiuming  produce 
wfaidi  hmTe  attended  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons.  A  deficiency  in 
die  hardest  always  produces  a  more  than  equivalent  rise  in  the  price  of 
prodaoe ;  so  that,  on  the  supposition  of  1000  quarters  of  wheat 
required  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  people,  if  the  supply  proved 
deficieot  to  the  extent  of  100  quarters,  the  remaining  900  would  sell 
ibr  m  greater  amount  of  money  than  that  which  would  be  received  for 
1000  quarters  under  the  case  first  supposed ;  while  the  consequence  of 
an  increased  production  to  the  same  degree  would  be  so  to  depress 
nrioeSy  that  1100  quarters  would  not  produce  so  great  an  amount  as 
the  900  quarters  in  the  one  case,  or  the  1000  quarters  in  the  other.  It 
would  be  incorrect,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  reduction  of  price  is 
oompensated,  either  as  regards  the  receipts  of  the  growers,  or  as  it 
aflfects  the  money  value  of  the  entire  harvest,  by  the  increase  of  quantity, 
which  might  to  a  great  degree  be  the  case  if  the  trade  were  free  and 
prices  were  kept  more  efiectually  than  now  at  their  natural  level,  by 
extending  the  markets  whence  to  supply  our  deficiency,  or  where  to 
send  our  superabundance. 

Mr.  Gregory  King,  in  his  computation  of  the  land  product  of  Eng- 
land, given  by  Dr.  Davenant,  states  that  a  defect  in  the  harvest  may 
raise  the  price  of  com  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Defect  of  1-tenth,  raises  the  price  3-tenths. 
»»  *     »»  »»  "     »» 

W  3  „  yy  16  „ 

n  ^      n  »»  *"      »» 


If  we  adopt  these  proportions  as  the  basis  for  our  calculations,  it  will  be       £. 

found  that  1000  quarters,  when  the  supply  is  just  equal  to  the  wants  of  the 

consumers  will  sell— the  price  being  50f.  per  quartei^for 2,500 

If  the  harvest  should  prove  deficient  one-tenth,  the  remaining  nine-tenths, 

represented  by  900  quarters,  would  sell,  at  65«.,  fur 2,92.'^ 

A  deficiency  of  one-fifth  would  leave  BOO  quarters,  which,  at  90«.,  would 

produce • 3, GOO 

A  deficiency  of  three-tenths  would  leave  700  quarters,  which,  tlie  price 

being  advanced  to  130«.,  would  produce 4,550 

A  deficiency  of  four-tenths,  leaving  600  quarters  for  sale  at  190f^  would 

produce 5,700 

A  deficiency  oi  one-half  would  raise  the  price  to  275«.,  at  which  rate  500 

quarters  would  sell  for 6,875 

No  means  have  hitherto  been  devised  for  ascertaining  the  actual  pro« 
duce  of  com  in  the  country,  and  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the  alxjve 
computation  can  be  at  the  best  only  a  reasonable  estimate.  Mr.  Tooke 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  very  wide  of  the  truth,  "  from  observations  of 
the  repeated  occurrence  of  tlie  fact,  that  the  price  of  com  in  this  country 
has  risen  from  IW  to  200  per  cent,  and  upwards,  when  the  utmost  com- 
puted deficiiriicy  of  tlie  crops  has  not  been  more  than  between  one-8ixtli 
and  one-tliinl  of  ai j  av<;rage/'  <->n  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen,  thrriiigli 
the  c-orift^rmiv**  'M/urMi^yn  #if  three  favourable  harvests,  in  1833,  1834, 
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and  1835,  that  the  price  of  wheat  has  fallen  from  555.  5rf.  to  36*.  Orf. 
per  quarter,  although,  during  the  whole  of  those  years  every  branch  of 
industry  throughout  the  country  was  in  full  activity,  and  all  classes  of 
the  people  were  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  means  of  hving.  It  is  to  the 
circumstances  that  affect  the  labourers  and  artisans  of  the  country  that 
we  must  look  for  the  causes  that  influence  the  greater  or  less  consump- 
tion of  corn.  The  classes  who  are  more  at  ease  in  their  circumstances 
subsist  in  a  far  greater  degree  upon  more  costly  kinds  of  food,  and  do 
not  consume  more  bread  than  ordinary,  in  years  of  abundance.  This 
may  not  be  the  case  with  those  who  are  in  less  comfortable  circum- 
stances ;  but  with  regard  to  them,  even,  it  is  certain  that,  when  bread  is 
cheap,  they  do  not  increase  their  use  of  it  so  as  to  absorb  a  proportion 
of  their  earnings  equal  to  that  which  they  so  expend  in  scarce  or  ordi- 
nary seasons,  but  employ  a  greater  part  of  their  wages  in  the  purchase 
of  comforts ;  and  this  consideration  renders  it  clear  why,  as  above 
stated,  so  large  an  amount  of  money  is  not  paid  for  an  increased  as  is 
paid  for  a  diminished  supply  of  this  first  necessary  of  life ;  and  also 
why,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  the  mass  of  the  town  population  being  driven 
towards  the  more  exclusive  use  of  bread — which  will  still  be  the  cheapest 
food  upon  which  they  will  subsist — the  demand  for  other  articles  of 
consumption  and  convenience  will  be  lessened,  and  their  prices  con- 
sequently diminished. 

Wherever  the  system  of  virtually  excluding  the  farming  produce  of 
other  countries  is  suffered  to  exist,  the  occurrence  of  a  harvest  of  more 
than  average  productiveness,  should  act  as  the  signal  to  those  who  have 
the  control  of  the  currency  to  be  more  particularly  on  their  guard 
against  the  consequences  of  redundancy,  which  should  be  prevented  by 
a  timely  lessening  of  the  sum  in  circulation.  This  doctrine  may  not 
be  very  palatable  to  those  who,  depending  upon  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
may  see,  as  its  practical  effect,  only  a  further  depression  in  the*  price  of 
grain.  On  every  occasion  that  has  arisen  since  the  return  of  the  Bank  to 
specie  payments,  when  an  abundant  harvest  has  caused  great  depression 
in  the  prices  of  com,  it  has  l)een  tlie  fashion  to  attribute  the  consequent 
"agricultural  distress"  to  a  deficiency  of  circulating  money,  and  a 
clamour  has  been  raised  against  the  law  which  prevents  the  issue  in 
England  of  notes  under  5/.  If,  on  such  occasions,  the  wish  of  these 
advocates  for  a  greater  abundance  of  paper  money  had  been  gratified, 
there  is  but  little  ground  for  believing  that  they  would  have  really  been 
benefited  as  they  desired  to  be,  at  the  expense  of  the  remaining  classes 
of  the  community,  because  the  same  system  which  tended  to  raise 
the  price  of  what  they  had  to  sell  would  equally  have  raised  the 
prices  of  all  they  required  to  buy ;  and  as  the  enhancement  of  prices 
would  in  all  cases  be  principally  the  effect  of  speculative  demand,  there 
is  reason  for  believing  that  speculators  would  not  choose,  as  an  object 
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for  purchase,  an  article  which  was  kiiown  to  be  held  in  undue  abun- 
dance, while  other  articles  were  to  be  found  ag^nst  which  so  strong  an 
objection  would  not  apply ;  and  for  this  reason  the  rise  in  the  prices  of 
agricoltuml  produce,  if  experienced  at  all,  would  be  so  in  a  less  degree 
than  the  prices  of  other  commodities,  a  result  which  would  be  highly 
detrimental  to  agriculturists. 

If  the  suggestion  that  has  been  here  ttirown  out  is  entitled  to  any 
conmderation,  it  is  clear  that,  to  enable  us  to  judge  with  correctness 
whether  the  currency  be  at  any  time  redundant  or  otherwise,  we  require 
to  ascert^n  other  facts  than  that  of  the  amoitnt  of  bank  notes  in  circu- 
lation. There  is,  perhaps,  no  single  circumstance  more  pregnant  with 
instruction  on  this  subject  than  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  prices  when 
'newed  and  adjusted  in  combination  with  local  or  temporary  causes  of 
diBturbancea.  With  this  end  in  view  it  would  be  highly  instructive  if 
tables  of  prices  were  made  and  recorded,  at  short  intervals,  accompanied 
l)y  remarks  explanatory  of  any  peculiarities  which  may  be  thought  to 
offer  disturbance  to  the  correctness  of  their  result.  It  is  not  meant  by 
this  to  recommend  a  mere  record  of  the  prices  of  goods,  such  as  would 
be  afforded  by  a  collection  of  prices-current,  but  a  calculation  conducted 
upon  the  plan  already  described,  or  some  other  that  should  be  equiva- 
lent to  it,  and  which  would  afford,  on  inspection,  a  correct  comparative 
view  of  the  average  fluctuations  that  should  occur.  Such  tables  would 
not  be  without  benefit,  even  when  they  had  been  continued  for  only  a 
few  years ;  but  when  they  should  have  been  carried  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  and  the  results  which  they  would  present  could  be 
studied  in  conjunction  with  actual  occurrences,  we  might  be  enabled  to 
read  the  signs  they  would  present,  so  as  to  secure  ourselves,  with  cer- 
tiunty,  ^m  those  alternations  which  now  so  frequently  bring  alarm  and 
ruin  to  commercial  men.  The  following  table  is  offered  as  the  com- 
mencement of  such  a  series  of  calculations.  The  detiuls  would  occupy 
a  very  considerable  space,  without  yieldmg  an  adequate  advantage,  for 
which  reason  the  results  only  are  presented  : — 
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The  circulation  of  notes  payable  to  bearer  in  England,  and  the 
amount  of  bullion  in  ihe  Bank  of  England,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter, 
during  the  jfur?  l.Sls  hj  IX-V.i,  was 
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The  circulation  of  notes  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively  in  each 
quarter  of  the  years  1842  to  1849,  was — 


YEARS. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

YEARS. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1842.    March  . 
June 
Sept.     . 
Dec. 

£. 
2,811,109 
2,887,038 
2,648,549 
3,091,228 

£. 
5,596,375 
4,670,709 
4,469,037 
5,243,380 

1846.   March  . 
June 
Sept.      . 
Dec.      . 

£. 
3,018,681 
3,506,655 
3,446,787 
3,787,151 

£. 
7,444,960 
6,972,026 
6,588,175 
6,515,414 

1843.   March  . 
June 
Sept.     . 
Dec. 

2,457,604 
2,869,863 
2,659,176 
2,901,746 

5,105,140 
4,839,880 
4,675,896 
5,850,839 

1847.    March  . 
June     ; 
Sept.      . 
Dec. 

3,360,348 
3,647,314 
3,497,525 
3,341,317 

6,704,736 
5,464,951 
5,048,310 
5,1%,116 

1844.    March  . 
June 
Sept 
Dec. 

2,610,712 
3,117,988 
2,940,456 
3,486,818 

5,997,172 
5,568,577 
5,411,412 
6,845,321 

1848.   March  . 
June 
Sept.     . 
Dec.      . 

2,951,937 
3,437,587 
3,021,307 
3,276,826 

5,107,335 
4,661,346 
4,265,280 
4,777,633 

1845.    March  . 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

2,950,870 
3,333,906 
3,341,397 
3,336,409 

7,052,177 
6,494,132 
6,259,855 
7,404,366 

1849.   March  . 
June 
Sept.     . 
Dec      . 

2,935,120 
3,380,902 
3,139,414 
3,212,448 

4,401,750 
4,046,473 
4,133,928 
4,634,503 

An  Act  was  passed  in  1844,  renewing  for  ten  years  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  By  this  Act,  which  was  represented  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  as  ''  the  complement  of  the  Act  of  1819,"  great  changes  were  in- 
troduced into  the  system  by  which  it  had  previously  been  attempted  to 
regulate  the  currency  of  the  country. 

The  privilege  of  issuing  paper  money  within  a  circle  of  sixty  miles 
radius  round  London,  was  continued  exclusively  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, but  with  the  following  restrictions.  The  establishment  was  divided 
into  two  departments  wholly  distinct  from  each  other,  placed  under 
separate  officers  and  keeping  separate  accounts.  One  of  these  depart- 
ments was  continued  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  banking,  while  the 
other  was  created  for  the  single  purpose  of  regulating  the  issue  of 
notes,  the  amount  of  which  was  in  no  case  ever  to  exceed  fourteen 
millions  of  pounds  in  addition  to  the  actual  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
bullion  lodged  by  the  banking  department  in  the  department  of  issue. 
The  sum  of  14,000,000/.  which  the  Bank  is  thus  autliorised  to  issue 
beyond  the  value  of  bullion  in  its  coffers,  is  made  up  of  11,000,000/.,  the 
amount  of  its  capital  which  has  been  lent  permanently  to  Government, 
at  3  per  cent,  interest,  and  3,000,000/.  of  public  securities,  bearing  in- 
terest, which  the  bank  of  issue  is  empowered  to  hold  for  that  purpose. 
Under  this  system,  the  Bank  must  be  always  provided  with  the  means 
of  discharging  on  demand  all  its  notes  in  excess  of  14,000,000/.,  for 
which  remaining  sum  the  public  holds,  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
the  best  possible  security,  that  of  the  property  of  the  Bank.  No  question 
as  to  the  solvency  of  the  establishment  can,  therefore,  ever  arise,  while 
it. is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  a  drain  upon  the  treasure  of  the 
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Bank  should  ever  be  carried  so  far  as  to  reduce  its  outstanding  notes 
to  so  low  a  level  as  14,000,000/.  The  safety  of  the  Bank,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  public,  may  be  considered  as  secured,  so  far  as  the  question 
of  credit  is  at  stake.  It  remains,  however,  to  be  proved  whether,  under 
all  circumstances  that  may  arise,  the  security  of  the  public  is  thus 
equally  well  attained  as  respects  the  management  of  the  currency ;  and 
there  are  not  wanting  men  of  great  practical  experience  in  such  ques- 
tions, who  have  expressed  strong  doubts  upon  this  subject  It  would 
be  out  of  place  to  enter  upon  the  controversy  here.  Those  who  desire 
to  know  the  opinions  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  will  naturally 
consult  the  writings  of  the  accomplished  men  who  have  published  their 
reasonings  upon  the  subject,  particularly  those  of  Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr. 
Loyd  (now  Lord  Overstone),  who  take  opposite  views  regarding  it,  and 
the  series  of  articles  written  by  Mr.  James  Wilson  on  "  Currency  and 
Banking,"  published  first  in  the  Economist  weekly  paper,  between 
March  and  May,  1845,  and  since  collected  in  an  octavo  volume.* 

It  must  be  evident  that  any  attempt  to  regulate  the  currency  by  con- 
trolling the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England,  must  fail  of  its  object,  unless 
an  equal  control  were  exercised  over  the  issues  of  private  and  joint- 
stock  banks.  It  was  accordingly  provided  by  the  Act  of  1844,  that 
"no  person  other  than  a  banker,  who  on  the  6th  of  May,  1844,  was 
lawfully  issuing  his  own  notes,  shall  make  or  issue  bank-notes  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom."  The  privilege  of  such  issue  was  con- 
tinued to  those  persons  ;  but  the  amount  that  may  be  issued  in  each  case 
was  restricted  to  the  amount  which  constituted  their  actual  issues  upon 
the  average  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

Further,  the  most  perfect  publicity  was  provided  as  regards  the 
amount  of  issues  by  weekly  publications  thereof  in  the  London  Gtizette. 

*  It  affords  a  strong  primd  facie  corroboration  of  the  Tiew  taken  by  Mr.  Tooke  npon  this 
important  lubject,  that  on  the  first  occasion  of  monetary  difficulty,  which  arose  in  1S47, 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1844,  the  Bank  received  authority  from  the  Goyemment  to 
disregard  the  restriction  which,  as  respects  its  issues,  was  imposed  by  the  existing  law. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


COINAGE. 


Bad  State  of  the  Coinage  at  the  beginning  of  the  Century— DiaappearaBce  of  Coin— Bank 
Tokeni— Moneys  coined  1801  to  1849— Diminished  weight  of  Silver  Coins— Proposal  of 
Double  Standard— Copper  Coinage  1821  to  1849. 

The  condition  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  coined  money  in  circula- 
tion during  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  was  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory.  Of  silver  coin  issued  from  the  Mint  there  was  scarcely 
any.  The  shillings  and  sixpences  that  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by 
common  consent  were  almost  all  of  them  blank  pieces  of  silver,  intrin- 
sically worth  less  than  half  the  sums  at  which  they  were  current. 
Guineas,  half-guineas,  and  gold  pieces  of  the  value  of  seven  shillings, 
were  occasionally  seen ;  but  the  rapid  advance  in  the  market  price  of 
gold,  as  explained  in  a  former  Chapter,  at  length  effectually  drove  all 
coins  of  that  metal  frK)m  circulation.  The  place  of  guineas  was  sup- 
plied by  bank  notes,  of  the  denominations  of  one  and  two  pounds,  and 
to  provide  the  community  with  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  smaller 
transactions  of  daily  traffic,  different  expedients  were  successively 
adopted.  At  first,  Spanish  dollars  stamped  with  a  diminutive  impress 
of  die  Eang's  head  were  issued  by  Government,  at  the  rate  of  ^s,  6d. 
each ;  but  these  soon  disappeared,  and  the  Bank  of  England  was  au- 
thorised to  issue  "  tokens,"  and  put  into  circulation  pieces  of  the  respec- 
tive nominal  values  of  Is.  G^f.,  of  3^.,  and  of  5^.  The  last  of  those  tokens 
consisted  of  Spanish  dollars,  the  original  impress  upon  which  was  re- 
moved, and  a  different  one  given  by  means  of  a  powerful  press.  The 
smaller  tokens — those  of  Ss.  and  Is.  6d. — were  intrinsically  so  far  below 
the  imominal  value,  that  they  remained  in  circulation  until  called  in  ; 
but  the  dollars,  or  five  shillings  tokens,  were  so  much  nearer  in  value 
to  their  nominal  rate,  that  on  a  further  advance  in  the  market  price  of 
silver  bullion,  it  became  necessary  to  raise  their  nominal  value  10  per 
cent,  causing  them  to  pass  for  5s,  6d.  each. 
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With  the  exception  of  an  insignificant  amount  of  small  coins  struck 
for  the  purpose  of  dietribution  as  alms  by  the  King,  and  known  as 
Maundy  Money — from  tlie  circumstance  of  its  being  given  away  on 
Maundy  Monday — there  was  not  any  silver  coinage  by  the  State  until 
1816.  Previous  to  that  year  12  oz.  of  standard  silver,  containing 
11  oz.  2  dwts.  of  pure  silver,  and  18  dwts.  alloy,  were  by  law  to  be 
coined  into  62  shillings ;  but  in  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  making 
only  gold  coin  legal  tender  in  all  payments  of  more  than  40«.,  and  pro- 
viding that  the  ponnd  or  12  ounces  troy  of  standard  silver  should  be 
coined  into  66  shillings,  giving  to  the  State,  as  seignorage,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  market  price  of  silver  of  the  Mint  standard,  and  5».  6d, 
per  ounce.  Before  the  passing  of  this  Act  (56  Geo..  III.,  c.  68)  silver 
coin  of  standard  weight  and  fineness  was  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount 
of  25^.  The  market  price  of  silver  has  not  been  such  since  the  year 
1816  as  to  afford  any  temptation  for  melting  or  exporting  diver  coins 
issued  at  this  rate  of  depreciation,  and  the  country  has  continued  to  be 
amply  supplied  with  silver  coins  of  every  denomination. 

It  has  been  proposed  at  various  times,  by  persons  whose  names  give 
considerable  weight  to  their  recommendation,  that  we  should  adopt  a 
double  standard,  and  make  silver  as  well  as  gold  a  legal  tender  to  any 
amount  Under  such  a  state  of  the  law,  it  would  be  necessary  ^ain  to 
coin  silver  money  of  standard  fineness  at  the  Mint  rate  of  5*.  2d.  per 
ounce ;    and  if,  owing  to  any  sudden   mercantile   demand,  or  such  a 
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commercial  derangement  as  we  have  too  often  witnessed,  it  should  ever 
become  profitable  to  export  silver,  we  might  then  be  subjected  to  very 
great  inconvenience.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  if 
such  an  option  as  that  supposed  were  given — viz.,  that  of  paying  in 
whichever  coin  might  best  suit  the  debtor, — the  Bank  of  England,  in 
meeting  a  foreign  demand,  might  occasionally  realize  large  profits,  from 
which  it  is  at  present  shut  out ;  but  this  is  the  only  advantage  that  can 
be  anticipated  from  the  establishment  of  a  double  standard,  and  it  would 
surely  be  imwise  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  general  inconvenience  for  the 
sake  of  a  profit  that  might  possibly  result  to  a  private  body. 

Copper  coin  is  issued  from  the  Mint  at  the  rate  of  224/.  per  ton,  or 
more  than  100  per  cent,  above  its  market  value ;  there  can  hardly  be 
expected,  therefore,  to  arise  any  temptation  for  its  conversion  to  any 
other  purpose.  The  copper  coinage  which  was  issued  in  1797,  in  place 
of  the  old  defaced  Tower  halfpence,  was  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
149/.  6s.  8d.  per  ton ;  but  as  the  market  value  of  the  metal  rose  in 
1806  to  200/.  per  ton,  it  has  since  then  been  thought  advisable  to  adopt 
the  rate  above  mentioned.  The  value  of  copper  coin  issued  since  tlie 
peace  has  been  as  follows  : — 
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£242,457 


Previous  to  the  copper  coinage  above  mentioned,  as  having  been 
made  in  1797,  the  country  was  inundated  from  one  end  to  the  other  by 
coins  put  into  circulation  as  halfpence,  and  which  were  struck  by  trades- 
men or  other  private  adventurers.  The  encouragement  to  this  course 
was  found  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  small  coinage.  The  balance 
put  into  circulation  by  private  parties  were  some  of  them  creditable 
spedmens  of  the  art  of  coining ;  and  all  of  them,  although  intrinsically 
below  their  nominal  value,  were  yet  considerably  nearer  to  it  than  the 
halfjpence  otherwise  circulating.  When  the  State  undertook,  in  1797, 
to  issue  new  copper  coins,  the  circulation  of  these  private  tokens  was 
prohibited. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

WAGES. 

Bad  SeMont  1795-1800— Privations  of  Working  Claiaet— Decreased  Number  of  Marriages^ 
Greater  competition  and  exertion  among  Labourers  when  Food  is  dear — Wages  not 
readily  adjusted  to  fluctuations  of  Seasons— Influence  of  those  fluctuations  upon  cha- 
racter of  Labourers— Weekly  Wages  of  Artisans,  kc,  1800-1836— Benefits  resulting  ftom 
Cheap  Clothing — Insufllciency  of  Charitable  Aid  as  a  Substitute  for  Regular  Employ- 
ment—  Trials  of  the  Poor — Motives  for  Self-dependence — Wages  in  some  Foreign 
Countries. 

The  present  century  opened  inauspiciously  for  the  working  classes  in 
this  Mngdom.     The  harvest  of  1795  had   been  very  deBcient.    The 
quality  was  excellent,  but  the  quantity  so  short  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  the  price  of  wheat  had  advanced  to  six  guineas  per  quarter.  The 
extraordinary  measures  that  had  been  adopted  by  Goveniment  of  buying 
up  wheat  and  depositing  it  in  granaries,  and  also  of  forcibly  sei^ng,  on 
the  high  seas,  neutral  vessels  loaded  with  grain,  and  com|)elling  the 
masters   to  sell  their  cargoes  to  the  government   agents, — measures 
exceedingly  objectionable  upon  many  grounds — had  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting a  still  greater  advance  of  prices,  which  might  otherwise  have 
occurred.     The  season  of  1796  was  favourable,  and  the  price  fell  from 
122s.  at  the  beginning,  to  565.  at  the  end  of  the  year.     In  1797  the 
quality  was  bad,  and  the  quantity  deficient,  and  the  harvest  of  1798 
was   only  moderately  abundant ;   there  was  consequently  no  store  of 
grain  to  bring  in  aid  of  the  deficient  harvest  of  1799,  immediately  after 
which  the  price  rose  to  92«.  7rf.  per  quarter.     In  1800  the  quality  was 
injured  by  excessive  rains,  and  the  quantity  was  so  short,   that  the 
average  price  of  wheat,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  had  advanced  to 
1395.  per  quarter;    every  other   article    of  provisions   being   propor- 
tionately dear.     Before  the  harvest  of  1801  was  secured,  the  price  of 
wheat,  in  the  London  market,  reached  180*.  per  quarter,  and  the  quar- 
tern loaf  was,  for  four  weeks,  as  high  as  1*.  lOj^cf. 

The  privation  and  misery  which,  under  these  drcumstances,  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  poor,  were  exceedingly  great,  notwithstanding  the  anxious 
attention  given  to  the  subject  by  the  legislature,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  most  extensive  private  benevolence.     So  great  and  alarming  wa^ 
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the  dearth,  that  it  became  a  matter  of  principle,  even  with  the  wealthy 
clafises,  to  economise  as  much  as  possible  in  their  families  the  use  of 
the  principal  article  of  food,  in  order  that  more  might  remiun,  and  at  a 
less  exorbitant  price,  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  The  best  test  that  can  be 
offered  singly  of  the  privations  at  that  time  endured  by  the  bulk  of 
the  people  is  to  be  found  in  the  marriage  registers.  The  numbers 
exhibited  therein,  for  each  of  the  years  fipom  1794  to  1801  inclusive, 
were  as  follow : — 
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It  is  curious  to  observe  how  intimate  a  relation  exists  between  the 
price  of  food  and  the  number  of  marriages.  The  falling  off  in  that 
number  observable  in  1795,  1800,  and  1801,  was,  in  each  year,  very 
marked  in  its  character.  The  harvest  of  1801  was  moderately  abun- 
dant, and  as,  in  addition  to  the  home  produce,  the  importations  of 
wheat  under  the  stimulus  of  a  bounty,  had  been  very  large  (sec.  2, 
chap,  i.)  the  price  fell,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  to  less  than 
half  what  it  had  been  before  the  harvest.  In  1802  the  crops,  although 
not  very  abundant,  yielded  enough,  with  a  small  importation,  for  our 
wants,  and  prices  became  still  more  moderate.  The  number  of  mar- 
riages in  England  in  these  two  years,  according  to  the  registers,  was 
90,396  in  1802,  and  94,379  in  1803.  In  March,  1804,  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was  as  low  as  49«.  6d,  per  quarter,  but  the  harvest  in 
that  year  was  far  from  being  good,  and,  towards  Christmas,  the  price 
was  double  what  it  had  been  nine  months  before.  The  price  continued 
high  until  the  result  of  the  harvest  of  1805  could  be  known.  This 
proving  more  favourable,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  foreign  grain 
having  been  imported,  prices  again  receded,  but  not  extensively.  The 
number  of  marriages  in  1804  and  1805  again  showed  the  restraining 
efiect  in  this  respect  of  high  prices,  having  been  85,738  and  79,586, 
respectively. 

The  relation  that  subsists  between  the  price  of  /ood  and  the  number 
of  marriages  is  not  confined  to  our  own  country,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  had  we  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  we  should  see  the  like 
result  in  every  civilized  community.  We  possess  the  necessary  returns 
from  France,  and  these  fully  bear  out  the  view  that  has  been  given.  In 
1808,  the  price  of  wheat  being  52«.  5rf.  per  quarter,  the  number  of  mar- 
riages in  that  country  was  220,933  ;  in  the  following  year  the  price  of 
wheat  fell  to  38^.,  or  27  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  marriages  rose  to 
267,964;  in  1811  the  price  rose  to  67^.,  and  the  marriages  fell  off  to 
203,731.  Between  1816  and  1817  the  price  of  wheat  rose  nearly  50 
per  cent.,  and  the  marriages  diminished  from  249,247  to  205,877.    The 
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influence  here  ascribed  to  this  cause  has  been  even  more  striking  during 
the  three  years  ending  with  1835,  because  the  low  price  of  wheat  which 
continued  through  those  years  was  accompanied  by  a  constant  augmen- 
tation in  the  number  of  marriages.  The  average  prices  during  the  four 
years,  1832  to  1835,  and  the  number  of  marriages  that  occurred  in  each 
of  those  years,  were- 


c — 
Yean. 

MarrUjtea. 

s. 

d. 

1832 

242,469 

52 

0  per  quarter 

1833 

263,553 

38 

0 

1834 

271,220 

34 

3 

1835 

275,508 

34 

5 

It  will  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  details,  that  the  rate  of  wages 
adjusts  itself  but  slowly  to  the  varying  necessities  of  the  working  classes 
as  influenced  by  the  seasons.  It  may,  and  indeed  sometimes  does  happen, 
that  a  sudden  and  violent  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  acts 
with  twofold  effect  against  the  industrious  poor.  In  order  to  provide 
the  wonted  supply  of  food  for  their  families,  men  employed  at  piece- 
work are  induced  to  task  their  labour  more  severely  than  usual,  and  by 
this  means  soon  create  against  themselves  a  scarcity  of  employment* 
which  induces  them  to  underbid  each  other  in  the  labour  market,  until 
they  end  by  prociunng  in  return  for  greatly  increased  exertion  even  a 
smaller  amount  of  wages  than  they  had  received  before  the  high  price 
of  provisions  had  driven  them  to  severer  labour.  An  instance  of  the 
manner  and  degree  in  which  this  effect  has  been  produced,  was  given  in 
evidence  by  a  landowner  (Mr.  Milne)  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  Com  Laws,  which  sat  in  1814: — "I  wished  to  enclose 
a  farm  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1812,  or  the  bepnning  of  1813.* 
I  sent  for  my  bailiff*,  and  told  him  that  I  had  enclosed,  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  a  good  deal  of  land ;  that  the  enclosure  at  that  time 
cost  me  Ss.  per  ell  of  37  inches ;  that  a  neighbour  of  mine,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  had  made  similar  enclosures,  which  cost  him  5s.  per 
ell ;  that  I  thought  he  had  paid  too  much,  and  that  I  ought  to  do  it 
cheaper.  The  answer  I  got  from  my  bailiff^  was, — that  provisions  were 
very  high,  that  the  labourers  were  doing  double  work,  and  that  of 
course  there  was  less  demand  for  labour ;  and  that  he  could  do  these 
enclosures  last  year  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  I  had  ever  done  them ; 
and  he  actually  executed  this  enclosure  at  about  2s.  6d.  per  ell.  He 
again  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  I  had  proposed  to  him  to  do  some 
ditching  and  draining  upon  another  farm  which  I  did  not  intend  to  do 
till  about  a  twelvemonth  after,  from  the  circumstance  of  not  being  fully 
in  possession  of  the  whole  farm.  He  requested  that  I  would  allow  him 
to  do  it  that  season,  as  he  could  do  it  so  much  cheaper,  and  that  a  great 


♦  Average  prices  of  wheat,  1812  122#.  Sd. 

1813  106f.  6c/. 
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many  labourers  were  idle  irom  having  little  work,  in  consequence  of 
those  employed  doing  double  work.  I  desired  him  to  go  on  with  that 
labour  likewise,  and  he  actually  contracted,  for  very  large  ditches,  at 
6^.  an  ell,  which  I  do  not  think  I  could  do  now  under  from  Is.  to  Is.  6(/., 
in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  provisions." 

If  the  cost  of  living  to  a  laboiu^r's  family  were  permanently  increased, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  wages  must  rise  proportionally;  but  as, 
comparing  one  with  another,  in  the  difierent  years  that  make  up  the  sum 
of  a  labouring  man's  existence,  there  can  be  no  permanence  or  steadi- 
ness in  the  prices  of  articles  dependent  for  their  abundance  or  scarcity 
upon  the  seasons,  it  must  often  happen  under  our  present  system  that 
the  bulk  of  the  people  will  be  exposed  to  violent  alternations  of  plenty 
and  misery,  the  remedy  for  which  must  be  of  a  purely  moral  nature, 
and  cannot  be  conveniently  discussed  on  this  occasion. 

The  most  extensive  register  which,  in  point  of  time,  we  have  of  the 
rates  of  wages,  is  found  in  returns  made  to  Parliament  by  Greenwich 
Hospital.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  descriptions  of  artisans  em- 
ployed in  that  establishment  are  few,  and  their  occupations  come 
altogether  under  the  description  of  skilled  labour.  Besides  this,  the 
returns  made  up  to  1805  are  given  only  at  intervals  of  five  years ;  while 
the  rates  published  are  those  paid  to  masters  who  contract  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  work,  and  are  not  the  sums  received  by  the  workmen. 

No  one,  unless  he  shall  have  made  the  attempt  to  obtain  information 
of  this  kind,  can  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  opposed  to  his  success.  After 
many  and  long-continued  efforts  to  that  end,  it  is  not  possible  here  to 
bring  forward  many  authentic  or  continuous  statements  of  the  rates  of 
wages  in  this  country.  The  following  tables  (pp.  443-51),  comprise, 
indeed,  nearly  all  that  can  be  offered  on  the  subject  with  confidence  to  the 
reader.  Some  details  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  agricultural  labourers 
might  have  been  added,  but  owing  to  the  vicious  system  which  prevailed 
until  lately  through  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom  of  paying  a  part 
of  the  wages  of  such  labourers  out  of  parochial  rates,  the  addition 
would  not  have  given  any  greater  value  to  the  statement.  The  last 
column  of  the  table  pp.  443-45  contains  the  annual  average  price  of  wheat 
in  each  of  the  years.  If  the  variations  in  the  weekly  earnings  of  artisans 
are  examined  in  connexion  with  the  variations  in  the  price  of  this  first 
necessary  of  life,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  what  violent  alternations  of 
misery  and  comparative  plenty  must  have  been  experienced  by  the  working 
classes  in  this  coimtry,  and  an  additional  argument  will  be  thence 
afforded  in  justification  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  which,  by  virtually  ex- 
cluding grain  of  foreign  growth,  was  made  to  aggravate  such  alternations. 

The  influence  which  these  alternations  have  upon  the  moral  character 
of  the  working  classes  is  greater  than  would  be  conceived  by  any  persons 
who  have  not  had  opportunities  for  observation  or  inquiry  upon  the  subject 
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Nel  Wmkfy  EammgM  of  Faetonf  Hands  at  Manchester  m  full  Emphymentf  and  aim  during  the 

period  of  DtpresBum,  m  each  qfthe  Years  1844  to  1849. 


Card-room,  mtlet 

„         femalei 

Bplimen  and  piecers     .... 
Power-loom  'wemven*  male  and ) 

female / 

Power-loom  helpers^ 

Meehanies      .  


1844 


1845 


1846 


I 


184T 


«.  d. 

13  8 

8  10 
IS  0 

9  9 

4  6 

20  6 


s.  d. 

11  4 

6  6 

10  10 

8  10 


s.  d, 

7  9 

3  4 
6  10 

4  10 


4    3    12    0 
20    8    .  18    1 


1846 


s.  d, 

12  0 

8  9 
11  7 

9  0 

4  8 

19  6 


1849 


s.  d. 

12  0 

8  6 
12  0 

9  5 

4  8 

19  3 


Naie, — This  is  a  good  mill  on  coarse  work,  and  one  which  may  be  considered  a  fair 
6Terage  of  wages. 


Weekly  Wages  paid  in  the  Years  1844  and  1849. 


Card-room,  males    .     . 

„  females 

Self-acting  spinners 

„         piecers  .     . 
Throstle  spinners,  females 
Mechanics     .... 


1844 


s.  d, 

15  0 

7  6 

14  0 

7  0 

8  0 
28  0 


1840 


s.  d, 

12  0 

7  6 

15  6 

7  9 

7  6 

28  0 


Afotrage  Weekly  Wages  far  each  Individual,  m  a  Mill  producing  Fine  Yams  in  Manchester^  in 

each  Year  from  1844  to  1849. 


Year. 


1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


Per  HMd. 


Aterage  Weekly  Earnings  of  230  Hands  employed  m  one  Mill  in  Cotton  Spinning  m  Manchester, 

for  the  Years  1846  to  1849,  inclusive. 


1646.  The  earnings  averaged 

1647. 

1846. 

1849.  „ 

(Upon  the  half-year.) 


n 


n 


u 


s.    d, 

10 
8 
8 
9 


44t| 
2tJ 


Per  head  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  of  8  years  of 
age  and  upwards,  working  12  hours  a-day. 


4      Ditto        ditto,  only  11  hours  a-day. 


*  Worlring  two  looms  only. 

t  During  these  years  trade  was  bad,  and  the  working  of  the  mill  areraged  about  4  days 
a-week.  m 
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An  Iron  Work  m  Sttfordthire^  Average  Weekly  Eamhtgt  from  1845  to  1849. 


WORKMEN. 


Colliers 

Miners 

Patchmen  and  labourers    .     .     . 
Masons,  smiths,  and  carpenters  . 

Fillers,  fumacers 

Cinder-fillers 

Founders 

Refiners 

Puddlers— master 

„  second  hand      .     .     . 

Bailers 

Rollers ^ 

Rail-straighteners 

Day-work  at  rails 


1846 


$,  d. 

19  10 

19  1 

13  3 

14  9 
30  0 
22  0 
30  0 
35  0 
30  0 
18  0 
38  0 
62  0 
43  0 
16  0 


184T 


«.  d. 

20  0 

19  0 

11  « 

15  4 

35  0 

29  2 

35  0 

48  6 

31  0 

18  6 

42  0 

72  0 

46  0 

17  7 


1848 


$.   d. 

19  5 
16  0 
10  10 
13    3 


22 
23 
29 
39 
25 
15 
34 
49 
28 


9 
4 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


17    0 


1840 


«.  d. 
16  3 
13  11 
10    6 

12  7 
25  11 
20  3 
23  11 
38  0 
23    0 

13  0 
29  0 
36  0 
22  0 
15    6 


9tatemaU  of  the  Eaming9  of  the  Workmen  at  Iron  Work*  m  Souih  Waleaj  during  each  Year  f 

1840  to  1845. 


WORKMEN. 


Colliers 
Biiners. 
Patchmen .     . 
Labourers.     . 
Fillers,  Aimacers 
Cinder-fillers  . 
Founders 
Refiners 
Puddlers 
Bailers 
Rollers 
Rail-straighteners 
Day-work  at  rails 


per  week 


»» 
»» 
»» 

If 

w 
ft 
>» 
»» 
l» 
}f 
n 


1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

«.   d. 

$.   d. 

«. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

9. 

d. 

9,  d. 

21    0 

20    0 

19 

0 

18 

0 

18 

0 

19    0 

19    6 

17    0 

16 

0 

15 

6 

15 

6 

17    0 

18    0 

16    0 

15 

0 

14 

0 

14 

0 

15    0 

15    6 

14    0 

12 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

12    0 

36    0 

23    6 

17 

0 

19 

0 

22 

0 

27    0 

29    0 

20    0 

14 

0 

16 

0 

18 

0 

18    0 

36*  0 

23    6 

17 

0 

19 

0 

22 

0 

28    0 

46    0 

36    0 

32 

0 

30 

0 

31 

0 

40    0 

34    0 

30    0 

28 

0 

23 

0 

24 

0 

25    0 

32    0 

22    6 

18 

0 

22 

6 

24 

0 

30    0 

69    0 

44    0 

47 

6 

34 

0 

38 

0 

45    0 

30    0 

30    0 

30 

0 

25 

0 

25 

0 

30    0 

20    0 

20    6 

18 

0 

15 

0 

19 

0 

21    0 

Statement  cf  Workmen* 9  Eammge  at  Iron  Work9  in  North  Wale9,  in  the  Yectrefrom  1844  to  Ik 

both  inclu9tve. 


WORKMEN. 

1844 

1845 

1846 

184T 

1848 

184f 

£.  *. 

d. 

£.  9.  d. 

£.  «.  d. 

£.  *.  rf. 

£.  «.  d. 

£.    9. 

Colliers,*per  stent,  or 
eight  hours'  work 

under 

0    1 

6 

0    2    0 

0    2    6 

0    2    6 

0    2    0 

0    1 

I^abourers     .     .    per  week 

0    8 

6 

0    9    6 

0  12    0 

0  12    0 

0  11    0 

0  10 

Furnace-fillers   . 

»> 

0  14 

6 

0  15    6 

0  19    0 

0  18    6 

0  18    6 

0  17 

Cinder-fillers      . 

n 

0  14 

6 

0  15    6 

0  19    0 

0  18    6 

0  18    6 

0  17 

Furnace-keepers 

»» 

0  19 

6 

1     3    0 

1     8    0 

1     7    0 

1    3    0 

1    2 

Refiimv  ... 

n 

0  16 

0 

15    6 

I  12    0     1  10    0 

1     4    0 

I     1 

Puddlers .     .     . 

ti 

1     2 

0 

1  12    0 

1  12    0     1  12    0 

1     6    0 

1    4 

Heaters  or  bailers 

f$ 

0  17 

0 

1    2    0 

1     7    0  i  I     9    0 

1    2    6 

1     1 

Rollers     .     .     . 

>f 

1  10 

0 

2    7    0 

3  16    0  !  3  17    0 

2    6    0 

2    4 

Rail-straighteners 

»l 

1  10 

0 

14    0     I  10    0 

I  10    0 

1    4    0 

0  16 

iVote.— The  advance  or  reduction  in  wages  during  the  above  periods  does  not  exactly  as 
with  the  ratio  of  wages  earned  by  the  workmen  in  the  periods  above  stated,  such  alterad 
not  being  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  respective  years,  besides  the  wages  of  the  i 
being  a&cted  independently  of  the  rise  or  fall  in  wages  by  their  respective  departmc 
being  carried  on  briskly  or  otherwise. 

The  above  gives  their  average  actual  earnings  for  the  years  specified,  as  nearly  as  t! 
can  be  rendered. 


♦  Miners*  earnings  are  fi»m  \\d.  to  2«/.  per  stent  below  the  colliers. 
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Comparaiive  Table  <f  Wage»  paid  to  different  Clauet  of  Workmen,  at  Iron  Worka  m  Stcffordtkire, 

in  the  Yean  1844  to  1849,  inclusive. 


CLASSES  OF  WORKMEN. 


Colliers,  thick  coal    .     . 

„        thin  coal      .     . 
Miners 

,,       boys  .... 

Blast-fumace-men : — 

J&eepers  •  •  •  • 
Fillers  .... 
Bridge-stockers,  &c. 

Forge  and  mill  men : — 

Puddlers,  1st  hands 
2nd  hands 


JUNE. 


1844 


Rates  per 
Ton. 


Nominal 
Daily  Wa«v. 


Probable 

Earnings  in 

a  term  of 

12  Hours. 


e.    d. 


n 


Rollers,  1st  hands 
assistants 

•  a  • 

assistants 
General  classes : — 


Ileaters 


Fngine-keepers  . 
Blacksmiths  .  . 
Carpenters  .  . 
Labourers     .     . 


a  a 


0  9 
0  9 
0    6^ 


8    0 

. . 

15  per 

cent,  off 

prices. 


a  a 
a  a 


a.  d. 


a  a 

a  a 
a  a 


$.  d, 

3  6 

2  6 

2  6 


$.  d.    $.  d. 

..       4  6 

..      3  8 

..      3  3 

1  0to2  0 


..       5  0 
3  6to3  0 


..       6  0 
..     2  6to4  0 


[ 


1845 


Rates  per       Nominal 
Ton.       Daily  Wage. 


Probable 

Earnings  in 

a  term  of 

12  Hours. 


«.    d. 


0  11 
0     8 


9     6 

No  dis- 
count 
from 

prices. 


«.  d. 

4  0 

3  0 

3  0 


•  a 
a  a 


3  0  to  3  6 


3  0 
2  8 
2  0 


4  0 
3  6 
2  2 


a  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 


9.d. 


8.d, 
5  6 
4  0 
4  0 
0to2  6 


..       6  6 
4  6  to3  6 


4  0 
4  6 
3  6 
2  4 


Colliers,  thick  coal 
thin  coal 


Miners 

„      boys    .... 

Blast-Aimace-men : — 

Keepers  .... 
FiUers  .... 
Bridge-stockers,  &c. 

Forge  and  mill  men : — 

Puddlers,  1st  hands 
„         2nd  hands 
Rollers,  1st  hands 
„        assistants 


Ileaters 


»» 


assistants 


General  classes  :— 

Fngine-keepers  . 
Blacksmiths  .  . 
Carpenters  .  . 
Labourers      .     . 


1846 


«.     d. 


a  a 

a  • 

a  a 

a  a 


o'iu 

0    ^ 


10    0 

•  • 

5  per 

cent. 

added 


] 


a  a 
•  a 
a  a 


$.  d. 

5  0 

3  6 

3  6 


8.  d.  $.  d. 
6  Oto7  0 
4  0  „  5  0 
4  0  „  5  0 
1  0  „  3  0 


7  0 
5  0to4  0 

I  I 

8  0 


•  a 

a  a 


a  • 

a  a 


184T 


$.    d. 


«.  «i. 


a  a 
•  a 

a  a 


1    0} 
0    9 


10    0 


{5  per 
cent, 
added 


ii 


$.  d. 

5  0 
3  6 
3  6 


3  0to4  4 


3  0 
3  0 
2  2 


»» 


5  0 
4  0 
2  6 


•.  d.     8.  d» 

6  0  to  7  0 

..       5  0 

..       5  0 

1  6to3  0 


..      7  6 
5  Oto4  0 


..  •    80 
3  Oto50 


»» 
»» 


15  0 
50 

10  0 
50 
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Comparative  Table  of  Wages  paid  to  different  Clas$et  of  Workmen  at  Iron  Works  in  Stqffbnbhin 

1844-49,  jre.— continued. 


JUNK. 

CLASSKS  OF  WORKMEN. 

1848 

1849 

Rates  per 
Ton. 

Nominal 
Daily  Wage. 

Probable 

Earning!  in 

a  Term  of 

12Hottn. 

Rates  per 
Ton. 

Nominal 
Daily  Wage. 

Plobable 

Bamingt  in 

aTenaof 

ISHonia. 

Colliers,  thick  coal    .     . 

„        thin  coal      .     . 
Miners 

„       Doys    .... 

9,     d. 

$,   d. 

4    0 
2    9 
2    9 

. . 

8,    d.     $.  d. 

5  0 
3    0to3  6 

3  6 
1    0to2  0 

i.    d. 

9,  d, 

3    6 
2    6 
2    6 

• . 

9,d.     9.  d, 
..4    6 

3  0to3    3 
..3    3 

1  0to2    0 

Blast-furnace  men : — 

Keepers   .... 
Fillers       .... 
Bridge-stockers,  &c. 

0    7i 

0    7 

. .           .  • 

4  6 

3  10to3  0 

0  'ej 

0    6 

. . 
..4    0 
3  4fc2    6 

Forge  and  mill  men : — 

Puddlers,  Ist  hands 
„         2nd  hands 

Rollers,  Ist  hands    \ 
„      assistants    1 

Heaters    .     .     .      r 
„     assistants    J 

8    6 

10  per 
cent,  off 
prices. 

}■•{ 

7  0 

2  6to4  0 
6    0„120 

3  4  „  4  0 
6    0  „  8  0 
3    4  „  4  0 

7    6 

•  • 

f  15  per 
{cent  off 
I  prices. 

..5    6 

2  4to3    8 
5  0„10    0 

3  0„  3    6 
50„   7    0 
3  0  „  3    8 

General  classes : — 

Engine-keepers  .     . 
Blacksmiths  .     .     . 
Carpenters    .     .     . 
Labourers      .     .     . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

3    0  „  4  0 

3    0  „  4  6 

3  6 

2  2 

.  a 

3  0  „  3  10 

8  0  „  4    0 

..3    4 

..2    2 

Note.— The  reason  why  the  nominal  wages  differ  from  the  earnings  in  12-hour  ihifls  it 
tliat  the  day's  wage  is  fixed  upon  a  certain  quantity  of  cutting,  of  which  a  man  can  do  easily 
a  day  and  a  quarter  or  a  day  and  a  half  in  12  hours.    Then,  those  who  work  not  by  mea- 
surement, but  by  12-hour  shifts,  are  paid  higher  wages  than  the  nominal  rates. 


Average  List  of  Prices  paid  to  Workmen  employed  at  ths  Iron  Works  in  South  WaUs,  from 

January  1844  to  May  1849,  per  Ton  of  20  cwt,  of  \12  lbs. 


11 
It 


Colliers,  getting  large  coal,  per  ton. 
„  „       mixed  „ 

»»  »>       slack    „ 

Miners,  getting  ironstone 
Founders,  per  ton  of  iron  made  at 

burnt  furnaces , 

Fillers,  per  ton  of  iron  made  at 
burnt  furnaces   .     .     . 


«.    d, 

I  ^ 

0    9 

\% 
0    3ft 

0  Hi 


Cinder-fillers,  per  ton  of  iron  made ) 
at  burnt  furnaces  .     .     .     .     / 

Refiners,  per  ton 

Puddlers       „ 

Bailers  „ 

Rollers  „ 

Rail-straighteners,  per  ton  .     .     . 
Labourers,  per  turn 


s.    d. 


Note.— In  estimating  the  colliers'  and  miners'  eamingi,  the  use  of  powder  and  candlM  htf 
been  deducted ;  from  the  former,  2s.,  from  the  latter,  2s,  6d,  per  week. 


2  o 
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WweU^  Eamimfft  of  WorkmtH  tmph^ed  at  At  Trm  WbrJkt  im  Bouih  VFalet,/hm 

Id  Jamuary  18U  to  IMk  May  1849. 


WORKICEN. 

1844 

1845 

1846 

184T 

1848 

1849 

«.    d. 

8.     d. 

f.    d. 

8,     d. 

8.    d. 

9.    d» 

Colliers  .     .     .     . 

13    0 

16    2 

20    4 

20    2 

16     1 

14    3 

Miners    .     .     . 

10    7 

12    4 

15    7 

15    9 

12    1 

10    9 

Labourers    .     . 

11    0 

11    0 

12    8 

13    9 

11  10 

11     0 

Founders 

S8    9 

26  11 

88    8 

33    5 

35    0 

30    4 

Fillers     .     .     . 

22    0 

25  10 

29  10 

31    3 

32    7 

30    4 

Cinder-fillers 

21    0 

19    0 

21    8 

23    6 

22  11 

21     1 

Refiners  . 

37    8 

39    3 

51    2 

40    7 

48    9 

39    6 

Puddlers      .     . 

22    7 

30    6 

35    8 

32    4 

30  11 

25    7 

BaUers    .     .     . 

22    2 

32    7     >    45     1 

38    8 

31     7 

28    0 

Rollers    .     .     . 

33    7 

58  10 

72    0 

80    0 

60    9 

35    6 

Rail-straighteners . 

20    2 

35    5 

49    7 

47.    8 

36    8 

18    2 

Wage*  qfd^eremt  Clattes  cf  Workmm  at  Iroa  Workt  in  Stt^fbrddure,  in  Avguat  1843  ami  in 

Janway  1844. 

Clamm  of  Workmbh. 

Angiwt  1843. 

^          Jannary  1844. 

Ptobable 

NAfnInsI 

PkoliaUe 

Rata 

Nomiwd 

Bamingt  In 

RatM 

DaOy 
Wage. 

Earnings  in 

per  Ton. 

Daily  Wag*. 

a  Term 

per  Tod. 

aTwm 

of  19  Hoon. 

of  is  Houa. 

1 

«.     d. 

9.  d.     8,  d,  |«.  d,     9,  d. 

8,    d. 

9.      d. 

».  <L      9,   d. 

CoUien,  thick  coal     . 

m  . 

3    0 

4    0 

•  • 

3    0 

4    0 

ff       thin  coal .     . 

.  . 

2    0 

2    8 

•  • 

2    3 

3    0 

Misert 

.  . 

2    0 

2    8 

•  • 

2    3 

3    0 

„      boys.     .     .     . 

.  . 

. .           . . 

1    0to2    0 

•  • 

. . 

1    0to2    0 

BlMt-furnacemen.     . 

JsLocpcn   •     •     •     • 

0    8 

. .           . . 

3    6  ,,  4    0 

0    8 

. . 

3    6  „  4    6 

FUlen 

Bridge-stoclten,  Sec. 

0    6 

'  * .           . . 

2    6^34 

•fO    6 

< 

t  • 

. . 

2    6  ,,  3    6 

Forge  and  mill  men    . 

Pnddlen,  Itt  hands. 
„        2nd  hands 

7    0 

• .           •  • 

5    0 

7    6 

.  • 

5    6 

130  per 

\ 

(25  per 

) 

yy       assistants    . 

1  cent 

I 

I  cent. 

I 

Heaters    .... 

(    off 

f '  •          •  • 

. .           . . 

\     off 

1    •• 

. .           .  • 

„       assistants    . 

J  prices. 

J 

(prices. 

J 

Ganeial  classes:— 

Engine-keepers  .     . 

• . 

2    8to3    2   2    8to3    2 

•  • 

•  • 

2  10to3    4 

Blacksmiths  .     .     . 

. . 

30^4030,,  40 

. . 

•  e 

3    0  „  4    0 

Carpenters    .     .     . 

. . 

26„8426„34 

. . 

•  • 

2    6  „  3    6 

Labioarers     .     .     . 

. . 

1  10  „  2    0 

1  10 

.  * 

•  • 

2    0 

iVb<c.— The  way  to  ascertain  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  men  is  to  multiply  the  daily 
earnings  in  a  torn  of  12  hours  by  fire,  becauae  almost  all  classes  of  the  men  work  only  flye 
days  ^we^  in  **  good  times."    In  **  bad  times**  there  is  generally  not  so  much  as  that  to 
giTe  them  to  do. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are — 

lat.  The  fiimace-men  (blast-furnace  men)  who  work  every  day  regularly,  and  there- 
fore these  must  be  multiplied  by  six  for  the  week's  earnings. 
2Bd.  The  engine-men,  blaeksmiths,  earpenten,  and  labovrers^  who  generally  have  six 
days  a-week. 
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Table  cf  Wages  paid  to  d^ereni  Ciaa^es  tf  Workmen  ai  an  Iron  Work  in  Staffordthire,  in  the 
M<mth  of  June  in  eadi  Year  from  1844  to  1849  (probable  eaminge  in  a  period  qf  12  koure). 


Classes  of  Workmen. 


Colliers,  thick  coal 

,,        thin  coal .     . 
Miners 

„      boys      .     .     . 
Blast-furnace  men : — 

Keepers   .... 

Fillers      .... 

Bridge-fltookers,  &c. 
Forge  and  mill  men : — 

Puddlezs,  1st  hands. 
„         2nd  hands 

Rollers,  1st  hands    . 
„        assistants   . 

Heaters    .... 
„        assistants  . 
General  classes : — 

Engine-keepers .     . 

Blacksmiths  .     .     . 

Carpenters     .     .     . 

Labourers      .     .     • 


1844 


$.  d,     »,  d, 

4  6 

3  8 

3  3 

l'bto2  0 


5  0 
3  6 
3  0 


6  0 
2  6  to  4  0 


1845 


1846 


8m  d.     $,  d,  $.  d.     $.  d. 
5  6   6  0  to  7  0 


.        4  0 

4  0 

Oto2  6 

6  6 
4  6 
3  6 


4  0  ,,5  0 
4  0 


»»■ 

»» 


5  0 


I  0  ^  S  0 


w 


7  0 
5  0 
4  0 

8  0 


40 
4  6 
3  6 
2  4 


184T 


«.  d.     ».  d 

6  Oto7  0 

..       5  0 

5  0 

1  6to3  0 

..  7  6 
..  50 
..       4  0 

..       8  0 

3  0  to  5  0 
8  0  „15  0 

4  0  „  5  0 
8  0  „10  0 
4  0  «  5  0 


1848 


«.  d,     a. 

..  5 
3  0to3 

..  3 
1  0to3 


d, 
0 
6 
6 
0 


4  6 
3  10 
3    0 


..  7 
2  6to4 
6  0  „12 
4  „  4 

8 

4 


6  0 
3  4 


30^4 
30„4 
3 
2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
6 
6 
2 


1849 


9»  d,     9,  d, 

4  6 

3  0to3  3 

3  3 

I  Oto2  0 


4  0 
3  4 
2    6 


.  5 
4to3 
0„10 
0„  3 
0„7 
0„3 


6 
8 
0 
6 
0 
8 


3  0  „  3  10 
3  0  „  4    0 


»» 


3 
2 


4 
2 


The  following  facts,  which  are  given  upon  the  authority  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  had  the  chief  practical  direction  of  an  extensive  work, 
will  serve  to  confirm  the  position  here  advanced,  and  will  show  how 
paramount  a  duty  it  is  for  those  whose  acts  and  deliberations  must  tend 
to  the  continuance  or  removal  of  so  unfavourable  a  state  of  things,  to 
give  their  earnest  and  most  careful  thoughts  for  the  introduction  of  a 
more  certain  and  stable  system. 

The  formation  of  a  canal  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  for  some  time 
afforded  steady  employment  to  a  portion  of  the  peasantry,  who  before 
that  time  were  suffering  all  the  evils,  so  common  in  that  country, 
which  result  from  the  precariousness  of  employment.  Such  work 
as  they  could  previously  get,  came  at  uncertain  intervals,  and  was 
sought  by  so  many  competitors,  that  the  remuneration  was  of  the 
scantiest  amount.  In  this  condition  of  things,  the  men  were  im- 
provident to  recklessness ;  their  wages,  insufficient  for  the  comfortable 
sustenance  of  their  families,  were  wasted  in  procuring  for  themselves 
a  temporary  forgetfulness  of  their  misery  at  the  whiskey-shop,  and 
the  men  appeared  to  be  sunk  into  a  state  of  hopeless  degradation. 
From  the  moment,  however,  that  work  was  offered  to  them  which  was 
constant  in  its  nature  and  certain  in  its  duration,  and  on  which  their 
weekly  earnings  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  their  comfortable 
support,  men  who  had  been  idle  and  dissolute  were  converted  into  sober, 
hard-working  labourers,  and  proved  themselves  kind  and  careful  hus- 
bands and  fathers ;  and  it  is  stated  as  a  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the 
distribution  of  several  hundred  pounds  weekly  in  wages,  the  whole  of 
which  must  be  considered  as  so  much  additional  money  placed  in  their 
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hands,  the  consumption  of  whiskey  was  absolutely  and  permanently 
diminished  in  the  (Ustrict.  During  the  comparatively  short  period  in 
which  the  construction  of  this  canal  was  in  progress,  some  of  the  most 
careful  labourers,  men  who  most  probably  before  then  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  possess  five  shillings  at  any  one  time,  saved  sufficient  money 
to  enable  them  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  where  they  are  now  labouring 
in  independence  for  the  improvement  of  their  own  land. 

It  will  be  apparent,  from  the  examination  of  the  forgoing  tables, 
that  although  at  certain  seasons  all  those  who  live  by  daily  wages  must 
have  suffered  privation,  yet  with  some  exceptions  their  condition  has, 
in  the  course  of  years,  been  much  ameliorated.  The  exceptions  here 
alluded  to  are  hand-loom  weavers,  and  others  following  analogous 
employments,  conducted  in  the  dwellings  of  the  workmen.  The  dimi- 
nution in  the  weekly  earnings  of  other  parties  has  been  but  small  in  any 
case,  and  certmnly  not  commensurate  with  the  diminished  cost  of  most 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  comprehending  in  this  list  most  articles  of  food, 
and  every  article  of  clothing.  By  this  means  they  have  acquired,  with 
their  somewhat  diminished  wages,  a  much  greater  command  than  for- 
merly over  some  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

It  is  true  that  the  necessity  under  which  most  labouring  men  are 
placed  of  purchasing  in  very  small  quantities  from  retail  dealers  who 
are  themselves,  perhaps,  unable  to  purchase  in  the  best  markets,  pre- 
vents their  deriving  in  every  case  the  full  advantage  of  dimimshed 
prices :  but  it  must  be  plain  to  everybody  that  at  least  in  one  respect 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor  is  greatly  mended.  The  reduction 
in  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods,  accompanied  as  it  is  by 
improvement  in  their  quality,  has  been  such  that  few  indeed  are  now  so 
low  in  the  scale  of  society  as  to  be  unable  to  provide  themselves  with 
decent  and  appropriate  clothing.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  adduce  any 
evidence  in  support  of  this  fact,  which  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  pas3es 
through  the  streets  ;  so  great,  indeed,  is  the  change  in  this  respect,  that 
it  is  but  rarely  we  meet  with  any  one  that  is  not  in  at  least  decent  ap- 
parel, except  it  be  a  mendicant,  whose  garb  is  assumed  as  an  auxiliary 
to  his  profession.  Those  who  through  improvidence  or  misfortune  are 
unprovided  with  clothes  of  a  good  quality,  which  the  improving  customs 
of  the  people  have  made  necessary,  render  homage  to  the  feeling  whereby 
that  improvement  has  been  brought  about,  and  for  the  most  part  remain 
within  their  homes.  The  silk*  weavers  of  London  who  are  located  in 
Spitalfields  and  Bethnal  Green  and  their  vicinity,  are,  too  many  of 
them,  a  very  improvident  class  of  people,  so  that  many  are  unprovided 
with  any  other  clothing  than  their  working  dresses.  It  has  been  attri- 
buted to  this  circumstance  that  those  among  them  who  reside  in  the 
town  provide  themselves  with  amusement  by  keeping  pigeons,  great 
numbers  of  which  are  always  to  be  seen  in  Spitalfields,  while  those  who 
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live  in  the  suburbs  employ  much  of  their  leisure  time  in  the  cultivation 
of  flowers.  Before  the  repeal  of  the  heavy  duties  which  were  long  im- 
posed upon  raw  and  thrown  silk,  and  when,  consequently,  silk  fabrics 
were  too  costly  to  be  within  the  reach  of  any  but  the  easy  classes,  the 
hands  engaged  in  their  production  were  liable  to  be  affected  by  every 
change  of  fashion.  Periods  occurred  during  which  for  many  months 
together  the  silk  weavers  of  Spitalfields  were  without  employment,  and 
their  condition  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  It  has  followed  from 
this,  that  many  benevolent  persons  have  at  various  times  established  cha- 
rities within  the  district,  which  have  had  the  effect  of  drawing  to  it 
great  numbers  of  the  labouring  poor,  and  it  has  accordingly  happened 
that  whenever  the  weavers  have  experienced  a  want  of  employment,  and 
the  public  sympathy  has  been  awakened  in  their  behalf,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  contributions  raised  for  their  relief  has  been  intercepted  by 
persons  following  other  employments,  and  who  have  found  it  no  difficult 
matter  to  impose  upon  the  persons  to  whom  the  distribution  of  relief  has 
been  intrusted.  The  inquiries  made  in  April,  1837,  by  Dr.  Kay,  in 
the  Spitalfields  district,  have  thrown  a  considerable  degree  of  light  upon 
the  subject  of  affording  extraneous  aid  in  periods  of  distress,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  state  here  very  briefly  some  of  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions. A  weaver  who  is  married  has  generally  two  looms,  one  for  him- 
self and  another  for  his  wife ;  if  he  have  children,  these,  as  they  grow 
up  to  be  seven  years  of  age  and  upwards,  are  set  to  assist  in  some  of  the 
auxiliary  operations  of  his  craft,  such  as  winding,  quilling,  and  picking 
the  silk,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  they  are  put  into  the  loom 
to  weave.  The  man  himself  may  be  employed  on  a  jacquard  loom,  and 
will  earn  on  an  average  2bs,  per  week,  or  on  a  velvet  or  rich  plain  silk, 
when  his  earnings  will  be  from  16*.  to  20*.  The  wife  will  earn  from 
10*.  to  12*.,  and  the  gains  of  the  children  will  be  proportioned  to  their 
ages.  Altogether  the  man  who  is  master  of  four  looms  is,  in  ordinary 
times,  in  the  receipt  of  such  an  amount  of  wages  as  should  enable  him 
to  provide  against  at  least  the  ordinary  casualties  of  life,  and  the  fluc- 
tuations that  may  arise  in  the  demand  for  lus  labour.  On  the  occiu*rence 
of  a  commercial  crisis, — for  the  silk  weavers  are  now  happily  not  so  de- 
pendent for  employment  as  formerly  upon  the  fashion  of  the  day, — the 
loss  of  work  occurs  first  amongst  the  least  skilful ;  the  children,  whose 
earnings  are  least,  are  the  earliest  put  out  of  work ;  next  the  wife  is 
without  employment,  and  it  must  be  an  extreme  case  which  takes  away 
any  considerable  part  of  the  man's  earnings.  Such  extreme  cases  may 
arise,  however,  and  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  in  what  degree  the  greatest 
probable  assistance  through  the  subscriptions  of  individuals  is  calculated 
to  repair  the  evil.  The  chief  manufacturers  are  of  opinion,  (hat  in 
times  of  ordinary  activity,  from  10,000/.  to  12,000/.  per  week  are 
usually  paid  as  the  wages  of  the  weaving  population  in  the  district     At 
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the  time  of  Dr.  Kay's  inquiry  it  was  believed  that  this  amount  was 
r^uced  to  5000/.  or  6000/.  per  week.  The  depression  of  1825-6  was 
probably  greater  than  this,  and  extended  over  a  period  of  six  or  eight 
months ;  the  contributions  of  the  public,  which  amounted  to  30,000/^ 
would  therefore  not  supply  more  than  one-fifth  or  one-»xth  of  the  usual 
resources  of  the  population,  if  even  its  distribution  had  been  confined, 
which  it  was  not,  to  the  weaving  population.  In  1829  the  subscriptions 
amounted  to  about  10,000/.,  a  sum  scarcely  equal  to  the  deficiency  of 
two  weeks  as  experienced  in  the  beginning  ot  1837.  This  considera- 
tion serves  to  show  how  important  it  is  that  we  should  endeavour  by 
every  legitimate  means  to  preserve  the  channels  of  labour  firee  firom 
obstructions,  and  in  how  great  a  degree  it  behoves  the  Government 
to  be  watchful  to  prevent  those  disturbances  and  alternations  in  the 
currency  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  state  of  war,  are  the  most  ini- 
mical of  all  things  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  trading  and  working 
classes. 

Want  of  providence  on  the  part  of  those  who  live  by  the  labour  of 
their  hands,  and  whose  employments  so  often  depend  upon  circumstances 
beyond  their  control,  is  a  theme  which  is  constfiuitly  brought  forward  by 
many  whose  lot  in  life  has  been  cast  beyond  the  reach  of  want  It  is, 
indeed,  greatly  to  be  wished,  for  their  own  sakes,  tiiat  the  habit  were 
general  among  the  labouring  classes  of  saving  some  pert  of  their  wages 
when  fully  employed,  against  less  prosperous  times ;  but  it  is  difficult 
for  those  who  are  placed  in  circumstances  of  ease  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  virtue  that  is  implied  in  this  self-denial.  It  must  be  a  hard  trial  for 
one  who  has  recently,  perhaps,  seen  his  family  enduring  want,  to  deny 
them  the  small  amount  of  indulgences,  which  are,  at  the  best  of  times, 
placed  within  their  reach.  The  habitual  exercise  of  forbearance  of  this 
kind  is  a  thing  which,  in  this  country  especially,  we  have  but  little  right 
to  expect  from  those  who  have  been  bom  and  brought  up  under  a  law 
which  offered  a  premium  to  improvidence  ;  and  the  amount  of  savings 
deposited  in  provident  banks  by  the  pooi*  imder  such  circumstances 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  most  extraordinary  evidence  of  their  desire 
tat  independence,  a  desire  which  cannot  be  too  anxiously  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  their  rulers.  We  have  seen  how  little  comparative 
relief  can  be  afforded  in  times  of  trial  by  even  the  most  liberal  assist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  wealthy,  and,  indeed,  from  the  mode  of  its  dis- 
tribution, this  help  is  often  productive  of  as  much  evil  as  good,  a  result 
from  which  the  providence  of  the  poor  is  altogether  free. 

Those  persons  who  have  been  bred  in  the  lap  of  ease,  and  whose  pas- 
sage through  life  has  been  unvisited  by  the  cares  and  anxieties  that 
attend  upon  the  children  of  labour,  are  very  inadequate  judges  of  the 
trials  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  means  of  surmounting  them  on  the 
other,  which  are  offered  to  those  who  must  always  form  the  most  nume- 
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rous  class  in  every  community.  Happily  this  subject  has  been  cleared 
from  the  doubts  by  which  it  would  otherwise  be  obscured,  by  the  re- 
corded observations  and  opinions  of  men  who  themselves  have  struggled 
successfully  against  those  difficulties,  and  have  made  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  yielded  by  a  life  of  labour.  One  of  these  prudent  and 
successful  men,  of  whose  labours  advantage  has  been  taken  in  a  former 
section  of  this  work,  Mr.  William  Felkin,  of  Nottingham,  thus  forcibly 
and  feelingly  gives  his  testimony  on  the  subject,  in  some  very  striking 
remarks  upon  the  appropriation  of  wages  by  the  working  classes,  which 
he  addressed  to  the  statistical  section  of  the  British  Association,  at 
its  meeting  in  Liverpool : — 

'*  If  any  one  intends  to  improve  his  condition,  he  must  earn  all  he 
can,  spend  as  little  as  he  can,  and  make  what  he  does  spend  bring  him 
and  his  family  all  the  real  enjoyments  he  can.  The  first  saving 
which  a  working  man  effects  out  of  his  earnings,  is  the  first  step, 
and  because  it  is  the  first  step,  the  most  important  step  towards 
true  independence.  Now  independence  is  as  practicable  in  the  case 
of  an  industrious  and  economic,  though  originally  poor  workman,  as 
in  that  of  the  tradesman  or  merchant,  and  is  as  great  and  estimable 
a  blessing.  The  same  process  must  be  attended  to,  i.  0.,  the  entire 
expenditure  being  kept  below  the  clear  income,  all  contingent  claims 
being  carefully  considered  and  provided  for,  and  the  surplus  held 
sacred  to  be  employed  for  those  piu^xwes,  and  those  only,  which  duty 
and  conscience  may  point  out  as  important  or  desirable.  This  re* 
quires  a  course  of  laborious  exertion  and  strict  economy,  a  littie  fore- 
sight, and  possibly  some  privation.  But  this  is  only  what  is  common 
to  the  acquisition  of  all  desirable  objects.  And  inasmuch  as  I  know 
what  it  is  to  laboiu*  with  the  hands  long  hours,  and  for  small 
wages,  as  well  as  any  workman  to  whom  I  address  myself,  and  to 
practise  self-denial  withal,  I  am  emboldened  to  declare  from  experience, 
that  the  gain  of  independence,  or  rather  self-dependence,  for  which  I 
plead,  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  all  the  cost  of  its  attainment ;  and 
moreover,  that  to  attain  it,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to 
circumstances,  is  within  the  power  of  far  the  greater  number  of  skilled 
workmen  engaged  in  our  manufactures.  Unhappily,  the  earnings  of  the 
industrious  workpeople  in  some  trades  have  been  at  times,  and  often  for 
a  long  time,  so  scanty  as  to  afford  scarcely  the  means  of  existence. 
The  hand-loom  weavers  and  common  stocking-makers  have  been  very 
distressing  cases  of  this  kind,  but  they  have  been  exceptions,  and  most 
powerfully  establish  the  general  position,  for  instances  have  not  been  of 
unfrequent  occurrence  in  both  these  trades,  of  workmen,  by  dint  of 
perseverance  and  economy,  emerging  from  the  mass  of  misery  around 
them,  and  placing  themselves  in  easy  and  happy  circumstances." 

The  circumstances  that  gave  occasion  to  these  remarks  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Felkin,  arose  out  of  the  commercial  pressure  which  bore  with 
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peculiar  severity  upon  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Nottingham,  in 
the  early  part  of  1837.  To  relieve  in  some  degree  the  sufierings  of  the 
unemployed  workmen,  a  subscription  was  raised  amounting  to  5000/., 
and  expended  in  the  construction  of  a  road,  from  the  opening  of  which 
much  benefit  has  resulted.  The  account  which  Mr.  Felkin,  who  acted 
a  prominent  part  in  the  management  of  this  fund,  has  given  of  the 
result,  is,  in  many  respects,  highly  interesting.  Considerable  pains  were 
taken  to  ascertain  the  character  and  previous  condition  of  every  appli- 
cant for  employment,  and  complete  returns  were  obtained  with  reg^ird 
to  1043  persons,  having  among  them  779  wives  and  2165  children, 
making  together  3987  persons.  Among  them  were  452  framework 
knitters,  whose  weekly  wages,  when  fully  employed,  averaged  IIjt.  6}dL, 
and  176  of  the  wives  are  stated  to  have  earned  on  the  average  Is.  lOid. 
per  week.  There  were  496  lace-makers,  whose  weekly  earnings  had 
averaged  16s.  1^.,  while  182  of  their  wives  had  earned  on  the  average 
is.  lid.  per  week.  The  weekly  gains  of  the  remuning  93  persons 
employed  in  various  ways  had  averaged  16s.  4d.^  and  34  of  their  wives 
had  earned  each  Is.  9d.  per  week.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of 
each  family  were  found  to  be  about  lis,  6d.^  as  given  by  themselves, 
but  it  is  known,  that  at  least  in  some  cases,  the  full  amount  was  not 
stated  by  them.  Among  all  these  cases  investigated,  *'  eight  only  had 
been  pauperised  in  any  form."  The  average  period  during  which  the 
1043  families  had  been  only  partially  employed,  was  10  weeks  and  3 
days,  and  the  average  time  during  which  they  had  been  wholly  without 
work,  was  6  weeks  and  5  days.  Some  had,  of  course,  been  longer  un- 
employed than  others,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  tsci  established  by  these 
inquiries,  *'  that  men  with  five  or  six  children  supported  themselves  and 
their  families  under  the  circumstances  of  short  work  or  total  deprivation 
of  labour,  as  long  as  the  unmarried,  or  those  who  had  smaller  families." 
Not  one  of  the  1043  applicants  had  been  a  depositor  in  the  sarings'  bank. 

The  circumstances  ^attending  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in 
other  countries  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  which  influence  their 
condition  in  Great  Britain.  This  has  been  shown  already  in  a  former 
chapter,*  a  reference  to  which  will  sufficiently  explain  the  difficulty  of 
instituting  any  comparisons  on  the  subject. 

In  November,  1833,  instructions  were  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Lord  Palmerston,  to  certain  British  Consuls  residing  abroad, 
requiring  answers  to  certain  questions  baring  reference  to  the  state  of 
agriculture,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  peasantry  within 
the  districts  of  their  consulates.  Answers  received  from  the  Consuls  in 
various  parts  of  France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  have 
been  presented  to  Parliament,  and  from  these  documents  the  following 
abstract  is  taken : — 

*  Soctlon  I.,  Chapter  IV.,  Pftuperifm. 
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The  usual  method  adopted  in  the  Venetian  States,  is  for  the  pro- 
prietor to  stock  the  land,  and  to  take  one-half  the  produce  for  his  renty 
while  the  labourer  takes  a  portion  of  the  other  lialf  for  his  labour,  and 
this  portion  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  farm.  In  the  province  of  Venice  the  land  is  so  poor  as 
to  produce  only  six  measures  for  one  measure  of  wheat  sown.  In 
Friuli  the  produce  is  eight  for  one,  and  in  the  Polesine,  twelve  measures 
are  expected  from  an  average  harvest.  The  returns  from  maize  are 
considered  to  be  double  those  obtained  from  wheat. 
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MEASC&EUENT  AND  CLASSmQ  OF  SHIPPING. 

IntecuTBte  mods  of  Meuuring  employed  frem  1TT3  to  1B35— Variool  ooiueqaMrt  e*il(— 
Bemedr  ftttempted,  ISSl—Aeeompllihed,  1B35— Imper&ot  CluiifiektioD  of  Ship*— B«d 
cmiequenoei — Remedj  provided,  IS3*. 

The  statements  inserted  in  Chap.  IX.  give  correctly  the  tonnage  of 
mercantile  ressels  built  in,  and  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
the  same  is  expressed  on  the  registers  of  the  ships,  and  recorded  at  the 
Custom-house  ;  they  likewise  afford  sufficiently  accurate  data  for  ascer- 
taining the  comparative  amount  of  our  mercantile  mariiie,  at  diferent 
periods,  throughout  the  years  to  which  the  statements  apply ;  but  tliey 
do  not  by  any  means  supply  correct  information  of  the  a^regate  bar- 
then  of  the  ships  at  any  one  epoch,  lliis  want  of  accuracy  is  owing  to 
the  barbarous  system  which,  ap  to  a  very  recent  date,  was  followed  for 
the  admeasurement  of  ships,  and  which  enabled  their  builden,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  some  essential  good  qualities,  to  procure  the  official  measure- 
ment to  be  very  greatly  below  the  actual  cubical  capauty  of  the  hold  of 
the  vessel,  which  capacity  it  was  pretended  to  insert  in  the  register.  The 
absurdity  of  computing  the  burthen  of  a  vessel  by  the  admeasurement 
of  the  length  and  breadth,  without  taking  any  account  of  the  depth, 
does  not  need  to  be  enforced.  Ocrasiona  have  arisen,  where  ships  had 
their  holds  deepened  by  building  upon  the  sides,  so  as  to  add  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  to  their  cubical  capacity,  and  where,  owing  to  some 
contraction  of  the  width,  at  the  point  of  measurement,  the  tonnage 
recorded  in  the  register  has  been  actually  lessened. 

The  method  here  described  was  established  in  1773-4,  and  would 
probably  have  proved  in  general  accurate,  if  it  bad  not  ofiered  an  in- 
dacemfiit  —  I ij  nieiin^  nf  fhiliop  rli.<ir!;'r(l  on  llic  roglstcrwl  tonnage — to 
construut  sliiiis  out  uf  jiiojrnrli.jit.  If  r!if  evasion  of  a  portion  of  those 
duties  bad  been  the  tmly  conai.'queiice  »f  the  faulty  rule  of  admeasure- 
ment, th^jg^ym^mmUQy^gjI^pt  ewnpsred  with  that  which 
1,  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  and,  what  ia  of 
magcable  id 
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bad  weather  and  on  a  lee-shore ;  for  this  last  reason  the  loss  of  life  that 
has  been  occasioned  has  been  exceedingly  great.  It  has  been  asserted 
by  a  gentleman  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  procuring  an  alteratioa  in 
the  law  of  admeasurement,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  that  if  it  had 
been  necessary  to  enforce  an  applicaticHi  to  the  legislature  by  snch 
means,  he  could  easily  have  procured  numerous  signatures  to  a  pelitiim 
in  which  every  person  signing  it  should  have  occupied  the  relation  of 
widow  or  child  to  those  whose  lives  had  &llen  a  sacrifice  to  the  un- 
manageable qualities  of  British  merchant  ships. 

The  evils  here  described  were  long  felt,  and  the  desirableness  of  pro- 
viding a  remedy  acknowledged.  For  this  purpose  a  committee,  of  whidi 
the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  Captain  Kater,  and  Mr.  Davies  Grilbert, 
were  members,  was  appointed  by  the  Admiralty  in  1821.  On  that  occa- 
sion upwards  of  fifty  ships,  of  difierent  sizes  and  descriptions,  were 
examined,  and  it  was  ascertained,  that  owing  to  their  iaulty  proportions 
the  weight  of  goods  which  they  were  capable  of  carrying,  exceeded  the 
measurement  tonnage,  on  ttie  average,  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  three. 
The  evils  of  the  system  were  fully  exposed  by  the  inquiries  of  this  com- 
mittee ;  but  because  the  members  of  which  it  consisted  were  anaUe  to 
suggest  any  plan  by  means  of  which  mathematical  accuracy  could  at  all 
times  be  ensured,  no  practical  good  resulted  from  their  labours.  After 
this  the  matter  rested  until  1834,  when  another  conunittee  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  The  principal  members  of 
tliis  committee  were  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  and  Captain  Beaufort  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  the  able  hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  by  whom  the 
subject  was  taken  up  in  a  way  at  once  scientific  and  practical ;  and  in 
consequence  of  their  report,  and  of  the  active  exertions  of  the  Premdent 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Poulctt  Thomson,  a  law  was  passed  by 
which  the  evil  has  been  checked,  and  placed  in  a  course  of  gradual 
amendment.  It  will  be  long  before  this  remedy  shall  have  produced 
its  full  effect,  as,  of  course,  the  ships  that  were  in  existence  before  the 
alteration  of  the  system  will  be  still  employed ;  the  temptation  to  build 
what  are  called  ''  burthensome"  vessels  is  however  destroyed,  and  the 
advantage,  as  regards  new  ships,  is  all  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of 
better  and  safer  proportions  in  their  form. 

Another  circumstance,  which,  although  it  had  not  the  force  of  a 
legal  provision,  exerted  a  bad  influence  in  regard  to  the  proper  con- 
struction of  merchant  ships,  has  lately  been  remedied.  For  a  long 
series  of  years  a  committee  of  gentlemen  connected  with  Lloyd's  Cofiee 
House,  has  superintended  a  registry  of  the  qualifications  of  ships,  which, 
upon  the  reports  made  of  them  by  surveyors,  were  placed  in  difierent 
classes,  and  according  to  the  rank  thus  assigned  to  each,  the  preference 
was  given,  with  regard  to  employment  and  to  the  rate  at  which  the 
vessel,  or  goods  shipped  in  her,  could  be  insured,  and  of  course  also  to 
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the  rate  of  freight  earned  by  her,  which  was  always  diminished  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increased  cost  of  the  insurance  upon  the  goods.  Until  the 
year  1834  the  advancing  age  of  the  ship  was  always  held  to  be  conclu- 
sive  evidence  as  to  her  deterioration,  so  that  a  vessel,  when  arrived  at  a 
certain  age,  was  invariably  transferred  to  a  lower  class,  although,  from 
having  received  efficient  repairs,  she  might  be,  in  reality,  of  superior 
qualifications  to  those  she  held  at  the  time  of  the  first  survey  and  regis- 
tration. As  the  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  this  rule,  ships  were 
built  with  but  little  regard  to  durability^  and  i^  as  the  term  of  their 
highest  rank  elapsed,  repairs  became  necessary,  these  were  applied  as 
sparingly  as  possible  ;  and,  indeed,  it  usually  happened,  from  the  faults 
of  their  original  construction,  that  they  were  undeserving  of  any  great 
expense  being  incurred  upon  them.  It  will  be  seen  how  greatly  this 
system  must  have  acted  in  aggravation  of  the  mischief  caused  by  the 
faulty  mode  of  admeasurement  just  described.  The  evil  at  length 
awakened  the  attention  of  a  few  spirited  individuals,  and  through  their 
exertions  the  system  has  been  thoroughly  reformed.  Ships  are  now  sub- 
jected to  frequent  surveys,  by  a  competent  body  of  able  and  well-paid 
officers,  and  they  are  classed,  not  according  to  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
once  they  were  launched,  but  according  to  their  condition  at  the 
moment  of  the  survey.  By  this  means  a  sufficient  inducement  is  given 
to  build  them  of  good  materials  and*  in  a  proper  manner,  and  further  to 
^ve  them,  as  often  as  is  needed,  thorough  and  substantial  repairs.  The 
underwriters,  who  formerly  could  place  but  littie  confidence  in  the 
rating  of  a  ship  in  the  register,  now  have  fiill  reliance  upon  its  correct- 
ness, and  the  merchants  and  owners  share  the  advantage  in  the  lower 
rate  of  premium  demanded. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

WAREHOUSING  SYSTEM. 

The  neceasity  of  pftying  Datiei  on  Importotioii  imfSiivoiirable  to  Commeno— Prodacthr*  of 
Fraud — Warehoniing  Syttem  proposed  in  17S3— In  1750— Introdnoed  in  1808 — Uidk^onr- 
able  Conditiont  when  first  established — Gradual  ImproTements — DiaadTaaiagei  atUl 
resulting  from  the  original  Restrictions — Warehousing  Porta  in  Kngltnd — Seotlaad 
—  Ireland  —  Prevention  of  Frauds  against  the  Revenue  by  meaoa  of  Wardnmaing ' 
System. 

The  beginning  of  this  century  is  marked  by  an  exceedingly  great  im- 
provement in  our  Customs  regulations.  Previous  to  1803  it  was  required 
of  the  importers  that  they  should  pay  the  consumption  duties  upon 
almost  every  description  of  foreign  and  colonial  goods  at  the  time  of 
their  importation ;  a  system  which  tended  in  various  ways  to  limit  trade, 
by  crippling  the  resources  of  the  generality  of  our  mercbantSy  and  by 
giving  an  undue  advantage  over  others  to  the  few  who  had  the  command 
of  large  capitals.  By  this  system  the  prices  of  almost  all  goods  were 
increased  to  the  consumers,  who,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  profits  of 
trading,  had  to  pay  an  additional  profit  to  rdmburse  the  merdiant  for 
the  advance  of  the  duty.  Unless  tiie  disturbing  influence  of  war  should 
force  trade  into  unnatural  channels,  it  was  impossible  that  while  such  a 
system  was  continued,  the  carrying  trade  of  the  country  could  experience 
any  extension.  The  amount  of  duty  that  had  been  paid  on  importation 
was,  indeed,  in  roost  cases  returned,  under  the  name  of  bounty  or  draw- 
back, upon  the  goods  being  subsequently  re-exported;  but  by  this 
means  a  door  was  opened  for  fraud  upon  the  revenue  to  a  large  amount, 
and  where  transactions  were  honestly  carried  on,  the  interest  upon  the 
amount  of  duties,  between  the  time  of  their  being  paid  by  and  returned 
to  the  merchant,  was  in  most  cases  lost,  because  it  was  not  possible  in 
any  way  to  recover  it  from  the  foreign  consumer. 

The  proposal  to  warehouse  some  descriptions  of  goods  without  pay- 
ment of  duties  on  importation,  formed  part  of  the  Excise  scheme  brou^t 
forward  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  1733 ;  but  so  great  was  the  opposi- 
tion offered  to  the  plan  by  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  party  men, 
and  probably  also  by  trailers,  whose  schemes  for  defrauding  the  revenue 
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would  by  its  means  have  been  frustrated,  that  the  intention  was  neces- 
sarily abandoned.  A  similar  proposal  was  afterwards  brought  forward 
and  ably  supported  by  Dean  Tucker,  in  1750,  but  in  rain.  Having  now 
for  nearly  50  years  experienced,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  bene- 
fits of  the  warehousing  system,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  ^x^unt  for  the 
blindness  of  those  by  whom  it  was  so  long  successfully  opposed.  The 
advantages  which  we  now  derive  from  this  system  were  not  indeed  ex- 
perienced at  its  first  adoption.  Many  of  the  regulations  connected  with 
it,  which  now  impart  such  great  facilities  to  commerce,  have  been  intro- 
duced progressively,  and  some  of  them  not  without  considerable  oppo- 
sition. For  a  long  time  after  the  passing  of  the  first  Warehousing  Act 
(43  Geo.  III.,  c.  132),  it  was  held  by  the  Grovemment  to  be  a  boon 
especially  granted  to  the  mercantile  class,  and  every  application  made 
for  its  improvement,  or  for  obtaining  further  facilities  for  trade,  was  met 
and  resisted  in  this  spirit  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  more 
enlightened  views  have  prevailed,  and  that  it  has  been  seen  and  acknow- 
ledged that  no  facilities  could  be  granted  to  the  general  body  of 
traders  that  would  not  prove  at  least  as  advantageous  to  the  country  at 
large.  An  account  is  always  taken  on  landing  of  the  weight  or  measure 
of  every  package ;  and  until  within  the  last  few  years  it  was  rigidly 
exacted  from  the  merchants  in  every  case — with  the  exception  of  one 
article,  tobacco — that  the  duty  shoijd  be  paid  not  upon  the  quantity 
remaining  at  the  time  of  the  goods  being  taken  for  consumption,  but 
upon  the  quantity  ascertained  at  landing,  although  in  the  interim]  tlie 
packages  had  remained  in  the  sole  custody  of  the  revenue  officers, 
without  the  possibility  of  any  fraud  having  been  committed.  Further 
than  this,  if  the  goods,  instead  of  being  taken  for  consumption,  were 
exported  from  the  warehouses,  an  account  was  taken  of  the  weight  or 
measure  at  the  time  of  shipment,  and  the  merchant,  before  he  was 
allowed  to  remove  his  goods  from  the  custody  of  the  Crown,  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  full  consumption  duty  upon  such  part  as  had  wasted 
in  the  warehouse.  This  course  was  justified  under  the  plea  already 
mentioned,  that  the  privilege  of  warehousing  was  altogether  a  boon  to 
the  merchants ;  that  without  it  they  must  have  paid  the  duty  on  the 
fiill  quantity  imported,  and  would  have  been  entitled  to  drawback  only 
upon  the  paj*t  actually  exported ;  and  that  therefore  they  were  no  losers 
by  being  made  to  pay  the  duty  upon  the  quantity  deficient  This  was 
a  specious  argument,  and,  being  held  by  those  who  had  the  power  of 
enforcing  their  opinions,  was  long  used  successfully.  A  minister  pre- 
pared to  take  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  subject  at  length  broke 
through  the  rule.  He  saw  that,  but  for  the  privilege  of  warehousing 
without  payment  of  duties,  little,  if  any,  of  the  transit  trade  of  the 
country  would  have  existence ;  that  this  trade  offi^rs  a  general  benefit 
to  the  community,  and  should  not  be  considered  as  profitable  only  to 
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those  by  whom  it  is  carried  on ;  that  it  was  unjust  to  the  owners  of 
goods,  against  whom  no  fraud  could  be  imputed,  to  visit  them  with 
penalties  because  of  the  waste  which  their  property  had  undergone ;  and 
that  to  require  the  payment  of  consumption  duty  upon  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  goods  than  was  actually  consumed,  was  in  so  far  to  substitute 
penalties  for  taxation ;  a  system  altogether  unequal,  and  therefore 
vicious.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the  Government  has  at  all  times 
been  willing  to  give  a  favourable  attention  to  the  representations  of  the 
merchants,  and  so  many  concessions  have  thus  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  that  our  Customs'  regulations,  as  adopted  in  some  ports,  are  now 
acknowledged  to  afford  almost  every  facility  to  the  trader  that  can  be 
made  compatible  with  the  due  security  of  the  revenue.  Among  the 
relaxations  that  have  been  thus  conceded  may  be  mentioned  not  only 
relief  from  the  payment  of  duties  on  deficiencies  ascertained  upon  re*- 
exportation,  but,  in  the  case  of  such  articles  as  are  subject  to  waste,  the 
duty  is  chargeable  only  upon  the  quantity  ascertained  to  exist  at  the 
time  it  is  taken  from  the  warehouse.  The  owner  may  "  sort,  separate, 
and  re-pack,"  any  goods  in  order  to  their  preservation,  or  to  effect  a  more 
ready  sale  or  shipment ;  wines  and  spirits  may  be  bottled  in  the  ware- 
house, without  payment  of  duty,  if  intended  for  subsequent  shipment ; 
and  woven  fabrics  imported  from  abroad  may  be  taken  out  of  warehouse 
Mrithout  payment  of  duty,  in  order  to  their  being  cleaned,  bleached, 
dyed,  or  printed,  upon  security  being  given  to  replace  the  same  under 
the  custody  of  the  revenue  officers.  In  fact,  the  principle  is  now  felt 
and  acknowledged,  that  to  facilitate  in  every  way  the  operations  of 
honourable  commerce  must  prove  advantageous  to  the  community  at 
large. 

^rhe  concessions  of  the  Government,  which  permitted  the  bringing  of 
certain  goods  into  consumption  upon  payment  being  made  of  the  duty 
upon  such  quantity  as  actually  exists  at  the  time  of  its  being  removed 
from  the  custody  of  the  revenue  officers,  was  occasioned  immediately 
by  the  circumstance  of  a  large  quantity  of  French  brandy,  IMKK)  pun- 
cheons, having  remained  in  the  London  docks  so  long  that  the  strength 
and  quantity  were  diminished  in  such  a  degree,  that  the  duty  payable 
upon  the  portion  that  had  wasted  would  have  amounted  to  a  greater 
sum  than  the  market  value  of  the  brandy  remaining,  exclusive  of  the 
duty.  Under  these  circumstances,  although  the  improvement  in  quality 
occasioned  by  time  rendered  these  9000  puncheons  most  desirable  to 
the  consumer,  not  a  gallon  could  be  brought  into  use,  and  the  pro- 
prietors were  compelled  to  bring  over  supplies  of  brandy  which  had  not 
been  mellowed  by  age,  but  which  would  be  admitted  to  consumption 
upon  payment  of  duty  upon  the  quantity  of  spirit  which  each  cask  con- 
tained. The  folly  of  keeping  a  large  capital  thus  unproductively  locked 
up,  and  becoming  daily  less  valuable,  grew  at  length  so  apparent  to  the 
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Government,  that  relief  was  afforded  in  the  first  instance  to  the  owners 
of  these  specific  casks  of  spirits  ;  and,  the  door  having  been  thus  opened 
for  the  infraction  of  the  principle,  so  long  and  so  strenuously  defended, 
it  was  soon  after  abandoned,  and  the  rule  adopted  which  has  since 
been  followed,  and  which  is  more  in  consonance  with  a  just  and  liberal 
policy. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  full  advantages  of  which  the  ware- 
housing system  is  found  to  be  susceptible  were  not  recognised  at  the 
time  of  its  first  adoption.  The  Act  of  1803  specifically  permitted  the 
warehousing  of  the  most  important  articles  of  West  India  produce,  without 
payment  of  duty,  in  the  West  India  docks ;  and  of  rice,  tobacco,  wine, 
and  spirits  in  the  London  docks :  besides  which,  the  permission  was 
given  to  warehouse  several  articles,  the  bulk  of  which  is  great  in  pro- 
portion to  their  value,  in  places  to  be  approved  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Customs,  and  a  more  numerous  assortment  of  goods  might  in  the 
same  way  be  deposited  in  warehouses  to  be  approved  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury.  Although  the  Act  was  thus  confined  in  its  operation,  it 
contained  authority  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  extend  its  pro- 
visions to  any  other  ports  in  Great  Britain,  and  also  to  the  warehousing 
of  goods  other  than  those  mentioned  in  its  various  schedules.  The 
power  thus  imparted  was  acted  upon  at  first  with  the  greatest  caution. 
The  construction  and  situation  of  the  warehouses  then  existing  in  the 
various  ports  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  had  been  built  without  refer- 
ence to  the  kind  of  security  required  by  the  Government,  were  such  that 
it  was  not  considered  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  revenue  to  grant 
the  same  privileges  to  them  as  were  conceded  to  the  more  secure  ware- 
houses of  the  docks  in  London.  At  the  same  time  tlie  small  amount  of 
advantages  that  would  then  have  attended  the  construction  of  warehouses 
of  satisfactory  security  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  the  merchants  to 
make  any  efforts  for  obtaining  it ;  and  in  proportion  as  trade  increased, 
and  fresh  warehouses  were  needed,  these  were  built  on  the  old  plans, 
and  in  appropriate  situations,  to  meet  the  convenience  of  individual  mer- 
chants. Had  the  system  been  placed  at  once  upon  its  present  liberal 
footing,  the  course  in  this  respect  pursued  at  the  outports  would  have 
been  different ;  warehouses  equally  secure  with  those  of  our  great  Lon- 
don establishments  would  have  been  at  once  erected,  instead  of  those 
just  described,  which  are  too  costly  to  admit  of  their  being  abandoned : 
and  the  effect  of  this  has  been  in  various  ways  injurious  to  commerce. 
The  merchants  at  the  outports,  feeling  jealous  of  those  in  London,  have 
always  importuned  the  Government  to  extend  to  themselves  the  indul- 
gences which  the  importers  in  the  metropolis  received,  and  to  which  they 
were  fairly  entitled  by  the  security  against  abuse  which  they  could  offer. 
On  the  otber  hand,  the  Government,  feeling  how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to 
convince  any  body  of  men  of  the  reasonableness  of  distinctions  which 
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operate  to  their  disadvantage,  has  been  more  slow  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  to  make  concessions  in  situations  where  they  would  be  unaccom- 
panied by  risk  to  the  revenue ;  and  in  this  way  the  progress  of  the  ware- 
housing system  has  been  more  slow,  and  up  to  the  present  moment  is 
less  favourable  to  commerce  than  it  is  capable  of  being  made,  or  than  it 
would  have  proved  if  a  different  course  had  been  adopted  from  the  first. 
The  privilege  of  warehousing  goods  without  payment  of  duty  was 
first  extended  to  Ireland  in  1824.  The  different  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  which  it  is  now  granted,  with  the  dates  of  its  first  conces- 
sion to  each,  are  as  follows : — 

ENGLAND. 

London,  1803  (East  India  goods  1799,  and  tolwcoo  1800). 
Liverpool,  1805  (tobacco,  1789). 


Bristol 1805 

HuU        1805 

NewcasUe 1805 

Plymouth  ' 1805 

Portsmouth      ....  1805 

Southampton '  .     .     .     .  1805 

Gloucester  .  '  .     .     .     .  1805 

Boston 1805 

Dover     ......  1805 

Fahnouth 1805 

Grimsby 1805 

Newhaven 1805 

Rochester 1806 

Lynn      ......  1806 

Whitehaven      ....  1806 

Ipswich  ......  1806 

Lancaster 1806 

Exeter 1807 

Sunderland 1807 

Chester 1807 

Colchester 1808 

Weymouth 1809 

Poole 1810 

Dartmouth 1811 

Stockton 1815 

Shoreham 1819 

Whitby 1820 

Swansea 1821 

Milford 1821 

Bideford 1821 

Chichester 1822 

Barnstaple 1822 

Cowes 1823 


Rye 1823 

Bridgewater     ....  1828 

Yarmouth    .     .     .     .     .  1825 

Wisbeach 1825 

Goole 1827 

Chepstow 1828 

Carlisle 1830 

Maiden  (Essex)     .     .     .  1830 

Lyme 1831 

Bridport 1832 

;Berwick 1833 

Cardiff 1834 

Ramsgate 1835 

Penzance 1836 

Shields 1836 

Truro 1837 

Faversham 1839 

Fleetwood 1839 

Hartlepool 1839 

Woodbridge     ....  1839 

Arundel 1840 

Scarborough     ....  1840 

Deal 1841 

Gainsborough  ....  1841 

Carnarvon 1842 

Maryport 1842 

Preston 1842 

Workington      ....  1843 

Manchester      ....  1844 

Newport  (Monmouthshire)  1844 

Fowey 1848 

Folkestone 1849 


Greenock     . 

Port^lasgow 

Leith .     .     . 

Dumfries 

Aberdeen 

Grangemouth 

Dundee  .     . 

Glasgow 

Montrose 

Borrowstoness 


SCOTLAND. 

1805 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1812 
1815 
1818 
1822 
1823 
1824 


Inverness 1835 

Irvine 

Arbroath 1836 

Alloa 1837 

Perth 1837 

Peterhead 1840 

Banff 1841 

Kirkaldy 1845 

Ayr 1847 

2  H 
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OLKLAKIX 


DabUn 1824 

BelltMt 18S4 


W«idbrd ISM 

GoienlM 18S4 

fiUgo 1815 

IMfuUk Iffift 

Newry 18S5 

W«terford 1825 


Dn^«dA 1885 

Qwhrmj 1885 

LoBOMMfluy    •     •     •     •  I89v 

Duidalk 1885 

Boa 1884 

WMtpoft     •     •     •     •     •  1898 

BaIIIim 1845 

BUbbereen 1846 

Tralee    * 1848 


Among  the  practical  advantages  that  have  attended  the  adoptioD  of 
the  warehousing  system,  may  be  mentioned  the  simplification  of  the 
Custom-house  accounts,  and  the  abridgment  of  labour  in  the  revenue 
departments.     During  the  time  when  the  duty  was  exacted  on  the 
importation  of  goods,  and  was  returned  upon  their  re-ezportation,  tiie 
machinery  of  the  Custom-houses  and  Exdse-offices  throughout  the  king- 
dom was  complicated,  through  the  necessity  of  crestiiig  cbedbs  for  the 
prevention  of  frauds  on  the  part  of  the  exporting  merchants.    At  that 
time  the  largest  part  by  fiur  of  the  money  received  on  importation  was 
paid  back  on    the  subsequent  exportation  of  the  goods,  and  so  sys- 
tematically and  extensively  were  frauds  carried  on  under  this  system, 
that  many  large  fortunes  were  created  by  that  means,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  fines  which  at  various  times  were  imposed  on  their  pos- 
sessors when  their  fraudulent  proceedings  were  brought  to  lig^t.     One 
extensive  dealer  in  foreign  spirits  is  known  to  have  openly  boasted  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Exdse,  on  the  occasion  of  paying  to  them  a  fine  of 
30,000/.,  that  he  was  still  very  largely  in  their  debt.    At  that  time,  and 
before  the  construction  of  docks  in  the  port  of  London,  large  cargoes  of 
valuable  goods— the  more  valuable  by  all  the  amount  of  duties  that 
had  been  paid  upon  tbem-^were  deponted  in  private  vaults  and  ware- 
houses in  the  city,  where  they  were  exposed  to  pilfering  and  to  fraudu- 
lent admixtures  and  substitutions,  very  prejudicial  to  the  owners,  and 
for  the  amount  of  which  the  large  compensations  paid  by  the  dock  com- 
panies are  considered  to  have  formed  a  very  inadequate  compensation  to 
the  warehouse-keepers.    It  is  no  small  praise  of  the  warehousing  system 
to  say,  that  it  has  thus  removed  much  of  the  temptation  to  fraudulent 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  a  numerous  proportion  of  the  persons  to  whom 
trusts  of  tibis  Idnd  w we  aecesBarily  confided. 
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SECTION  IV. 


PUBLIC  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE, 


CHAPTER  I. 

FINANCIAL  SITUATION   OF   THB  KINGDOM  AT  THE   BEGINNING  OF  THE 

PRESENT  CENTTJRT. 

Flmuidal  Conditioii  at  the  oloee  of  the  18th  Century— Triple  Atieaimeiil— laeome^tw 
Impoeed— Repealed  —  Enonnous  Govenimeiit  Ezpendilore  —Falladous  abow  of  Pioe- 
perity—lfiiery  of  the  Werking  QaMes— Their  dlniBiehed  Command  of  the  Neeeeeariei 
of  LUSe— EfRMt  of  Meohanical  laventionf  in  nipportiag  the  Country  under  DiiBeoltiet. 

In  order  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  the  financial  state  of  the 
kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  briefly  the  system  which  had  been  Inrought  into  operation  by 
Mr.  Pitt  during  the  preceding  three  years.  . 

In  NoYcmbar,  1797,  that  minister  had  recourse  to  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  ^*  a  perfectly  new  and  solid  system  of  finance."  The  public 
expenditure  of  that  year  amounted  to  25^  millions,  of  which  sum  only 
6 1  millions  were  provided  for  by  existing  unmortgaged  taxes,  leaving 
1 9  millions  to  be  nused  by  extraordinary  means.  In  the  then  condition  of 
the  money-market  it  was  felt  to  be  impossible  to  borrow  such  an  amount 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  that  is,  providing  by  new  taxes  for  the  payment 
of  only  the  permanent  annual  burthen  occasioned  by  the  increased  debt ; 
and  a  new  impost,  calculated  to  produce  seven  millions,  was  sanctioned 
by  Parliament,  which  impost  was  to  be  continued  until  it  should,  in  con- 
junction with  the  produce  of  the  sinking  fund,  repay  the  twelve  millions 
that  would  be  still  deficient  This  new  system  of  finance  might  have 
been  entitled  to  the  character  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Pitt,  if  it  had  not  been 
probable — nay,  certain — that  in  the  following  years  an  equal  expendi- 
ture must  be  met  by  similar  means,  until  the  seven  millions  would  prove 
inadequate  even  for  the  payment  of  the  annual  interest  of  the  sums  &r 

2h2 
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'  which  the  tax  was  imposed,  when  it  would  become  part  of  the  permanent 

I  burthens  of  the  country.   This  new  impost,  to  which  the  name  of  "  triple 

assessment "  was  given,  was  in  fact  an  addition  made  to  the  assessed 
taxes,  '^  in  a  triplicate  proportion  to  their  previous  amount — limited, 
however,  to  the  tenth  of  each  person's  income." 

The  adoption  of  this,  or  some  similar  plan  of  financial  arrangement, 
was  hardly  a  matter  of  choice  with  tlie  minister,  by  whom  the  funding 
system,  as  ordinarily  practised,  could  not  have  been  any  further  pursued 
at  that  time.  Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  the  principle  which  it 
was  thus  sought  to  establish,  the  mode  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  raise 
the  seven  millions  of  additional  revenue  was  highly  unpopular,  and 
indeed  it  has  always  excited  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
be  called  on  for  the  payment  of  any  tax  from  which  they  have  not  the 
power  to  protect  themselves,  by  abstaining  from  the  use  of  the  taxed 
commodity.     It  is  this  consideration  which  has  always  made  our  finance 

I  ministers  prefer  indirect  to  direct  taxation,  and  which  led,  during  the 

progress  of  a  long  and  expensive  war,  to  the  imposition  of  duties  that 

!  weighed  with  destructive  force  upon  the  springs  of  industry.    The  finan- 

cial difficulties  by  which  the  Government  was  then  embarrassed  may  be 
known  from  the  fact  that  a  loan  of  three  millions  was  raised  in  April, 
1798,  at  the  rate  of  200/.  3  per  cent,  stock,  and  5s.  long  annuity  for 
each  100/.  borrowed,  being  at  the  rate  of  6^  per  cent.,  and  that  the  ^'  triple 
asesssment,"  which  was  calculated  to  produce  seven  millions,  yielded 
no  more  than  4^  millions.  In  the  following  December  the  triple  assess- 
ment was  repealed,  and  in  lieu  of  it  an  income-tax  was  imposed  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  upon  all  incomes  amounting  to  200/.  and  upwards, 
with  diminishing  rates  upon  smaller  incomes,  down  to  60/.  per  annum, 
below  which  rate  the  tax  was  not  to  apply.  This  tax  was  estimated  to 
produce  ten  millions :  it  was  called  a  war  tax  ;  but  when  the  minister 
proceeded  to  mortgage  its  produce  to  defray  the  interest  of  loans  to  a 
large  amount,  such  a  name  appeared  to  be  little  better  than  a  delusion. 
Like  the  triple  assessment,  the  produce  of  the  income-tax  fell  greatly 
short  of  its  estimated  amoimt,  and  yielded  no  more  than  seven  millions,  a 
large  part  of  which  was  quickly  absorbed  to  defray  the  interest  of  loans 
^  for  which  it  was  successively  pledged.  In  1801,  after  deducting  the 
sums  thus  chargeable  on  it,  this  tax  produced  only  four  millions  towards 
the  national  expenditure.  In  proposing  a  loan  of  25i  millions  for  tlie 
service  of  that  year,  it  was  considered  inexpedient  to  mortgage  the 
income-tax  any  further,  and  new  taxes  were  imposed,  estimated  to  yield 
1,800,000/.  per  annum.  In  March,  1802,  peace  was  made  with  France, 
and  in  the  same  month  notice  was  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Mr.  Addington,  of  his    intention  to   repeal   the  income-tax, 

'  which  was  felt  to  be  highly  oppressive,  and  had  become  more  and  more 

odious  to  the  people.     In  effecting  this  repeal,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
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keep  faith  with  the  public  creditors,  to  whom  its  produce  had  been  mort- 
gaged to  the  extent  of  56^  millions  of  3  per  cent,  stock,  additional  taxes 
were  imposed  upon  beer,  malt,  and  hops,  and  a  considerable  increase 
was  made  to  the  assessed  taxes,  besides  which  an  addition,  under  the 
name  of  a  modification,  was  made  to  the  tax  on  imports  and  exports, 
previously  known  under  the  name  of  the  convoy  duty. 

At  this  time  the  aggregate  amount  of  permanent  taxes  was  38^ 
millions,  exactly  double  what  it  had  been  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
in  1793.  During  those  nine  years,  taxes  to  the  amount  of  280,000,000/.9 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  collection,  had  been  levied  fix)m  the  people ;  and 
a  few  words  are  necessary  in  order  to  account  for  the  seeming  contra- 
diction implied  in  the  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  this  ruinous  rate  of 
expenditure,  many  of  the  great  interests  throughout  the  country  wore 
the  outward  appearance  of  prosperity.  A  nation  engaged  in  an  ex- 
pensive war,  which  calls  for  the  systematic  expenditure  of  large  sums 
beyond  its  income,  may  be  likened  to  an  individual  spendthrift  during 
his  career  of  riot  and  extravagance ;  all  about  him  wears  the  aspect  of 
plenty  and  prosperity,  and  this  appearance  will  continue  until  his  means 
begin  to  fail,  and  those  who  have  fattened  upon  his  profusion  are  at 
length  sent  away  empty.  The  enormous  expenditure  of  the  Government, 
joined  to  the  state  of  the  currency  (as  already  explained),  necessarily 
caused  a  general  and  great  rise  of  prices :  as  regarded  agricultural  pro- 
duce, this  effect  was  exaggerated  by  the  ungenial  nature  of  the  seasons. 
Rents  had  risen  throughout  the  country  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  the 
necessary  expenditure  of  the  land-owners,  who  thence  found  their  situa- 
tions improved,  notwithstanding  the  additional  load  of  taxation.  The 
great  number  of  contractors  and  other  persons  dealing  with  the  Govern- 
ment had  derived  a  positive  benefit  from  the  public  expenditiu*e,  and, 
being  chiefly  resident  at  the  seat  of  Government,  they  were  enabled 
greatly  to  influence  the  tone  of  public  opinion.  The  greater  command 
of  money  thus  given  to  considerable  classes  occasioned  an  increased 
demand  for  luxuries  of  foreign  and  domestic  production,  from  which  the 
merchants  and  dealers  derived  advantage.  There  were,  besides,  other 
classes  of  persons  who  profited  from  the  war  expenditure.  These  were 
the  producers  of  manufactured  goods,  and  those  who  dealt  in  them,  and 
who  found  their  dealings  greatly  increased  by  means  of  the  foreign 
expenditure  of  the  Government  in  subsidies  and  expeditions,  the  means 
for  which  were  furnished  through  those  dealings :  the  manufacturers 
were  at  the  same  time  beginning  to  reap  the  advantages  that  have  since 
been  experienced  in  a  more  considerable  degree  from  the  series  of 
inventions  begun  by  Hargreaves  and  Arkwright,  and  which  acted  in 
some  degree  as  palliatives  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  Government  pro- 
fusion. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  spendthrift,  while  all  these  causes  were  in  opera- 
tion,  there  was  an  appearance  of  prosperitj,  and  those  who  were  pro- 
fiting from  this  stat'C  of  things  were  anxious  to  keep  up  the  delusion. 
That  it  was  no  more  than  delusion  will  be  at  once  apparent  to  all  who 
examine  below  the  surface,  and  who  inquire  as  to  the  condition  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness  into  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were 
then  plunged.  In  some  few  cases  there  had  been  an  advance  of  wages ; 
but  this  occurred  only  to  skilled  artisans,  and  even  with  them  the  rise 
was  wholly  incommensurate  with  the  increased  cost  of  all  the  neoessaries 
of  life.  The  mere  labourer — he  who  had  nothing  to  brii^  to  market 
but  his  limbs  and  sinews — did  not  participate  in  this  partial  compensa- 
tion for  high  prices,  but  was,  in  most  cases,  an  eager  competitor  fSmr  em- 
ployment, at  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  wages  as  had  been  given 
before  the  war.  Nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise,  since  the  demand  for 
labour  can  only  increase  with  the  increase  of  the  capital  destined  for  the 
payment  of  wages ;  and  we  have  seen  that  capital  was  so  far  from  being 
suffered  to  accumulate,  that  it  was  dissipated  by  the  Goyemment  expen- 
diture more  rapidly  than  it  could  be  accumidated  by  individuals.  In 
London  and  its  vicinity  the  rates  of  wages  are  necessarily  higher,  be- 
cause of  the  greater  expense  of  living  than  in  country  districts ;  and  it 
is  asserted,  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  fiict,  that  at  the  time  in 
question  there  was  a  superabundant  supply  of  labourers  constantly  com- 
peting for  employment  at  the  large  Government  establishments,  where 
the  weekly  wages  did  not  exceed  15*.,  while  the  price  of  the  quartern 
loaf  was  1*.  lOd,  and  the  other  necessary  outgoings  of  a  labourer's 
family  were  nearly  as  high  in  proportion.  If  we  contrast  the  weekly 
wages  at  the  two  p.^riods  of  1790  and  1800,  of  husbandry  labourers  and 
of  skilled  artisans,  measuring  them  both  by  the  quantity  of  wheat  which 
they  could  command,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  former  could,  in  1790, 
purchase  82  pints  of  wheat,  and  in  1800  could  procure  no  more  than  58 
pints,  while  the  skilled  artisan,  who  in  1790,  could  buy  169  pints,  could 
procure  in  1800  only  83  pints.  To  talk  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
country  under  such  a  condition  of  things  involves  a  palpable  contradic- 
tion. It  would  be  more  correct  to  liken  the  situation  of  the  community 
to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  subjected  to  a  general  conflagration, 
in  which  some  became  suddenly  enriched  by  carrying  off  the  valuables, 
while  the  mass  were  involved  in  ruin  and  destitution. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  view  here  taken,  but  which  is  founded  upon 
facts  that  hardly  admit  of  controversy,  that,  had  the  condition  of  the 
country  been  such  as  is  represented,  we  must  have  sunk  under  the 
greater  efforts  we  were  so  soon  after  called  on  to  sustain  ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  but  for  the  invention  of  the  spinning-jenny, 
and  the  improvements  in  the  steam-engine,  which  have  produced  such 
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almost  magical  effects  upon  the  productire  energies  of  this  kingdom,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  withstood  the  combination  with 
which,  single-handed,  we  were  called  upon  to  contend.  The  manner 
and  degree  in  which  these  powerful  agents  have  enabled  us  to  withstand 
and  to  triumph  over  difficulties  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
have  been  shown  in  a  preceding  section  of  this  inquiry. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PUBUC  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Gigantio  Expenditure  daring  the  War— Consequent  Exhanttion— Gloomy  Forebodlngi^f 
Political  Writers  in  former  Times— Amount  of  Debt,  1793  to  1816—  Yearly  Income  and 
Expenditure,  1792  to  1849— DebU  contracted,  1801  to  1821— Sinking  Fund— Dead-weic^t 
Annuity — Conversion  of  Perpetual  into  Terminable  Annuities —Expenditure  beyond 
Income  during  the  War— Income  beyond  Expenditure  since — Plans  of  Finance — Budgets. 

The  public  expenditure  of  England  during  the  war  which  was  b^on  in 
1793,  and  continued  (with  short  intermissions  in  1801  and  1814)  until 
the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon  in  1815,  was*  conducted  throughout  upon 
a  truly  gigantic  scale.  In  1792,  the  last  year  of  peace,  the  entire  public 
expenditure  of  the  kingdom  was  19,859,123/.,  which  sum  included 
9,767,333/.  interest  upon  the  public  debt.  In  1814  the  current  expen- 
diture amounted  to  76,780,895/.,  and  the  interest  upon  the  debt  to 
30,051,365/.,  making  an  aggregate  sum  of  106,832,260/.  paid  out  of 
the  public  exchequer  for  the  disbursements  of  that  one  year.  This  is 
the  largest  annual  outlay  ever  made ;  that  of  the  previous  year  was 
within  one  million  of  the  same  amount. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  the  public  expenditure  could 
have  been  long  continued  upon  this  scale  of  magnitude ;  the  state  of 
exhaustion  imder  which  the  country  was  made  to  suffer,  during  the  first 
few  years  of  peace  that  followed,  sufficiently  attests  the  truth  of  this 
opinion.  The  financial  efibrts  of  the  Government  had  been  made  for 
several  preceding  years  with  a  degree  of  lavish  profusion  that  was  con- 
tinually augmented  until  it  reached  the  height  above  mentioned ;  the 
expenditure,  including  interest  upon  the  debt,  during  the  ten  years 
from  1806  to  1815  inclusive,  averaged  84,067,761/.  per  annum,  sums 
which,  until  the  years  in  which  they  were  actually  expended,  it  would 
have  been  considered  wholly  chimerical  to  expect  to  raise.  The  expe- 
rience of  that  period  has  shown  how  impossible  a  thing  it  is  to  judge 
correctly  from  the  past  as  to  the  growing  resources  of  our  coimtry,  or  it 
might  be  confidently  affirmed  that,  during  the  concluding  years  of  this 
series,  we  had  assuredly  reached  the  limit  of  possibility.  Without  that 
experience  for  their  guidance,  our  ancestors,  in  former  but  not  very 
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remote  times,  gave  way  to  gloomy  forebodings  as  to  their  future  pro- 
spects, at  which  we  cannot  but  smile,  when  thinking  of  the  comparatively 
pigmy  efforts  which  called  them  forth.  Some  of  those  forebodings  have 
been  recorded  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  work  on  the  public  revenue 
of  this  kingdom.  A  few  passages  upon  the  subject,  taken  from  that 
work,  and  with  the  dates  at  which  they  were  written,  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  the  reader  at  the  present  moment : — 

1736.  ''  The  vast  load  of  debt  under  which  the  nation  still  groans  is 
the  true  source  of  all  those  calamities  and  gloomy  prospects  of  which  we 
have  so  much  reason  to  complain.  To  this  has  been  owing  that  mul- 
tiplicity of  burthensome  taxes  which  have  more  than  doubled  the  price 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  within  a  few  years  past,  and  thereby 
distressed  the  poor  labourer  and  manufacturer,  disabled  the  farmer  to 
pay  his  rent,  and  put  even  gentlemen  of  plentiful  estates  under  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  make  a  tolerable  provision  for  their  families." — 
Tlie  Craftsman,  No.  502,  14th  February,  1 736. 

At  the  time  this  gloomy  picture  was  drawn  the  public  debt  did  not 
exceed  50,000,000/.,  and  tibe  annual  charge  on  that  account  was  some- 
what under  2,000,000/.,  being  considerably  below  the  sums  added  to 
the  public  burthens  in  the  single  year  1814. 

1749.  "Our  parliamentary  aids,  from  the  year  1740  exclusively,  to 
the  year  1748  inclusively,  amount  to  55,522,159/.  16«.  3(f.,  a  sum  that 
will  appear  incredible  to  future  generations,  and  is  so  almost  to  the 
present.  Till  we  have  paid  a  good  part  of  our  debt,  and  restored  our 
country  in  some  measure  to  her  former  wealth  and  power,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  Great  Britain,  to  make  her  respected 
abroad,  and  secure  from  injuries  or  even  affi'onts  on  the  part  of  her 
neighbours." — Sotm  Reflections  on  the  present  State  of  the  Nation^  by 
Henry  St  John  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

The  debt,  to  the  effects  of  which  so  much  evil  is  here  attributed,  was 
still  under  80,000,000/.,  and  the  annual  interest  scarcely  more  than 
3,000,000/. 

1756.  "It  has  been  a  generally-received  notion  among  political 
arithmeticians,  that  we  may  increase  our  debt  to  100,000,000/.,  but 
they  acknowledge  that  it  must  then  cease,  by  the  debtor  becoming 
bankrupt." — Letters  by  Samuel  Hannay,  Esq. 

In  the  few  years  that  preceded  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hannay's 
letters  the  debt  had  been  somewhat  diminished,  so  that  it  amounted 
to  about  75,000,000/.,  and  the  annual  charge  on  the  country  to 
2,400,000/. 

1761.  "  The  first  instance  of  a  debt  contracted  upon  parliamentary 
security,  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  commencement  of  this 
pernicious  practice  deserves  to  be  noted  ;  a  practice  the  more  likely  to 
become  pernicious  the  more  a  nation  advances  in  opulence  and  credit. 
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The  ruinous  effects  of  it  are  now  become  apparent,  and  threaten  die 
Tery  existence  of  tite  nation."  —  Hume's  Hutory  of  ^tgUmd,  8to 
edition,  1778,  vol.  iii.  p.  215. 

The  public  burthens  had  by  tUs  tame  so  &r  exceeded  the  possible 
)imit  asugned  by  Mr.  Haunay.  that  the  debt  amounted  to  nearly 
150,000,000/..  and  the  annual  interest  to  4,800,000/.  The  amouit 
was  somewhat  reduced  between  that  period  and  the  breaking  oot  of  the 
American  war,  when  a  succession  of  loans  again  became  neoeasary. 
On  winding  up  the  accounts  of  that  contest,  the  debt  amonnted  to 
268,000,000/.,  and  the  annual  charge  to  9,500,000/.  On  the  5th  of 
January,  1793,  just  before  the  b^inning  of  the  war  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, the  debt  continued  nearly  the  same  as  at  the  b^^sming  td  the 
peace  (the  exact  amount  of  funded  and  onfnnded  debt,  ioclnding  the 
ralue  of  terminable  annuities,  was  261,735,059/.,  and  the  amraal  idtarge 
was  9,471,675/.)  From  that  time  to  ^  peace  of  Amiens  hanlly  a  year 
passed  without  witnessing  some  increase  to  the  national  bortbens,  so 
that  at  Midsummer,  1802,  the  capital  of  the  fonded  and  unfunded  debt 
amounted  to  637,000,000/.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1816,  the  capital 
was  885,186,323/.,  and  the  annnal  charge  was  32,457,14U  The 
following  statement  exhibits  the  pitf;reaaTe  state  of  the  public 
income  and  expenditure,  from  1792  to  1849,  including  the  annual 
charge  on  account  of  the  public  debt;  and  the  amount  of  money 
raised  by  loans  and  the  funding  of  Exchequer  bdlls,  with  the  amount 
and  description  of  stoclc  created,  and  the  annual  charge  in  respect  of  the 
same,  in  each  year  from  the  beginning  of  the  |H«sent  century. 

An  extraordinary  degree  of  deluacxi  is  obserrHble  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  di^rent  finance  ministers  by  whan  the  support  of  the  anking- 
ftind  was  advocated  during  the  war.  It  has  been  pretended  that  the 
purchaseB  made  by  means  of  that  fund  had  tbe  e^ct  of  keeping  up  the 
market  value  of  the  public  debt,  and  thereby  enabled  the  minister  to 
contract  loans  upon  more  advantageous  temts  than  without  this 
machinery  would  have  been  poesible.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  the  repurchase  in  this  manner,  from  time  to  time,  of 
parts  only  of  that  surplus  portion  of  the  public  debt  which  was  created 
fer  the  express  purpose  of  such  operations,  had  any  real  effect  in  raising 
the  price  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  public  securities — in  other 
w(H^  whether  the  price,  thus  factitiously  acted  upon,  of  the  larger 
anwunt  of  debt,  was  at  any  time  greater  than  tbe  prioe  would  have  been 
of  the  smaller  amount  of  debt  that  would  have  existed  if  the  sinking  fund 
hid  not  been  created,  the  purchases  of  the  Commissioners  never  having 
lin  fact  accDmiilisbed  more  tha 
crrnwd  [iftrt  of  liie  debt  It  1 
ankiog  fund,  tiiat  ttie  fvospect  whi 
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oiling  the  people  to  the  payment  of  a  larger  amount  of  taxes  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  willing  to  pay.  Allowing  that  the  eflFect 
here  stated  was  produced,  we  may  still  doubt  the  wisdom  of  that 
Government  which  is  obliged  to  resort  to  a  juggle  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  people  to  its  measures,  and  especially  when,  as  in  the  case  under 
examination,  the  delusion  was  so  expensive  and  likely  to  prove  so  per- 
manently injurious  in  its  nature. 

The  average  rate  at  which  3  per  cent,  stock  was  created  between 
1793  and  1801  was  57/.  7*.  6d.  of  money  for  100/.  stock,  and  the 
average  market  price  during  that  period  was  61/.  17*.  6d.  for  100/. 
stock.  The  loss  to  the  public  upon  the  additional  sum  borrowed  in 
order  that  it  might  be  redeemed  during  that  period,  which  was 
49,655,531/.,  amounted  to  4*  per  cent.,  or  2,234,500/.  Between  1803 
and  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  average  price  at  which  loans  were 
contracted  was  60/.  7s.  6d.  per  100/.  stock,  and  the  average  market 
price  during  that  time  was  62/.  17*.  6d.  per  100/.  The  loss  was, 
therefore,  2i  per  cent  upon  the  sum  redeemed  during  that  time, 
176,173,240/.  or  4,404,331/.,  making  together  an  amount  of  6,638,831/. 
absolutely  lost  to  the  public  by  these  operations.  This  amount,  reckoned 
at  the  average  price  of  the  various  loans,  is  equivalent  to  a  capital  of 
more  than  eleven  millions  of  3  per  cent,  stock,  with  which  the  country 
is  now  additionally  burthened  through  the  measure  of  borrowing  in  a 
depressed  market  more  money  than  was  wanted  in  order  to  its  being 
repaid  when  the  market  for  public  securities  was  certain  to  be  higher, 
llie  fallacy  attending  this  system  is  now  so  fully  recognised,  that  it  is 
not  likely  any  minister  will  in  future  make  a  show  of  redeeming  debt  at 
the  moment  when  circumstances  compel  him  actually  to  increase  its 
amount  for  that  purpose. 

Another  error  of  a  still  more  important  nature,  involved  in  this  system, 
remains  to  be  noticed.  The  absurdity  of  borrowing  money  in  order  to 
extinguish  debt  could  never  have  been  seriously  adopted  but  with  the 
anticipation  of  the  good  effects  that  might  be  drawn  fix)m  such  a  course 
after  the  necessity  for  further  borrowing  should  cease,  when  it  might  be 
beneficial  to  apply  towards  the  redemption  of  the  debt  the  high  scale  of 
taxation  which  that  system  rendered  practicable.  There  never  could 
have  existed  any  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  whenever  the  necessity  for 
borrowing  should  cease,  the  market  value  of  the  public  funds  would 
advance  greatly,  and  would,  therefore,  in  an  equal  degree  limit  the  re- 
deeming power  of  the  surplus  income,  however  arising.  The  knowledge 
of  this  fact  should  have  led  the  ministers,  by  whom  successive  additions 
were  made  to  the  public  debt,  to  the  adoption  of  a  course  which  would 
have  enabled  them  to  turn  this  rise  of  prices  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public,  instead  of  its  being,  as  it  has  proved,  productive  of  loss ;  and  this 
end  would  certainly  have  been  accomplished,  if  at  the  expense  of  a 
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small  present  sacrifice  the  loans  had  been  contracted  at  a  high  rate  of 
interest,  instead  of  their  having  been  contracted,  as  for  the  most  part 
they  were,  in  3  per  cent  annuities.  It  is  presumable  that,  if  the  bor- 
rowing had  been  restricted  to  the  sums  actually  wanted  from  time  to 
time,  without  thought  of  a  sinking  fund,  the  public  might  possibly  have 
had  to  pay  at  the  outside  a  quarter  per  cent,  more  of  annual  interest 
than  they  actually  paid.  At  ttus  rate  the  deficiency  of  income  compared 
with  expenditure,  between  1793  and  1815,  which  amounted,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  next  table,  to  425,482,761/.,  would  have  occasioDed  an 
addition  to  the  capital  of  the  debt  to  the  amount  of  455,266,554/.  of 
5  per  cent,  stock,  the  annual  interest  of  which  would  have  been 
22,763,327/.,  instead  of  a  nominal  capital  of  547,292,764/.,  with  the 
annual  additional  charge  of  20,690,871/.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
nominal  capital  of  the  debt  would  have  then  amounted  to  724,285,729/., 
and  the  annual  charge  to  32,530,660/.,  instead  of  816,311,939/.  of 
capital,  and  30,458,204/.  of  annual  charge,  which  was  the  state  of  the 
unredeemed  public  debt  on  the  5th  of  January,  1816.  The  Govern- 
ment would  then  have  been  in  the  most  favoturable  position  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  which  was  certain  to 
follow,  and  many  years  before  the  present  time  the  whole  of  the  5  per 
cent  annuities  might  have  been  converted,  without  any  addition  to  the 
capital,  into  annuities  of  the  same  amount,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  3k  per  cent,  or  perhaps  lower.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  reduc- 
tion would  not  have  gone  lower  than  3^  per  cent,  and  taking  into  oon- 
rideration  the  surplus  revenue  which  has  been  actually  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  debt  between  5th  January,  1816,  and  5th  January,  1849| 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  amounted  to  45,779,046/.,  the  funded  debt 
existing  on  5th  January,  1837,  would  have  amounted  to  678,506,683/., 
and  the  annual  charge  to  23,747,734/.,  instead  of  its  actual  amoimt 
773,168,316/.,  and  its  actual  annual  chaise,  27,686,458/.;  showing 
that  the  loss  entailed  on  the  country  by  the  plan  pursued,  of  funding  the 
debt  in  stock  bearing  a  nominal  low  rate  of  interest,  is  94,661,633/.  of 
capital,  and  3,938,724/.  of  annual  charge.  It  is  not  possible  to  calcu* 
late  with  certainty  the  further  benefits  that  must  have  resulted  from  the 
repeal  of  five  millions  and  a  half  of  annual  taxes,  which  would  have 
been  practicable  beyond  the  amount  actually  repealed ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bably much  under-estimating  those  benefits  to  state,  that  among  their 
results  the  amount  of  public  income  over  expenditure  would  have  been 
so  far  augmented  that  the  unredeemed  debt  would  not  at  this  time  have 
exceeded  six  hundred  millions,  while  the  annual  charge  upon  the  same 
would  have  been  twenty-one  millions,  a  state  of  things  at  which,  if  the 
peace  of  Europe  should  continue  undisturbed,  and  if  our  progress  should 
only  equal  our  past  experience,  we  may  possibly  hope  to  arrive  in  about 
Half  a  century. 
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The  charge  of  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  our  finance  ministers  in 
those  days  is  fully  deserved  by  their  adoption  of  two  measures  having 
for  their  objects  results  exactly  opposed  to  each  other.  These  measures 
are,  first,  the  creation  of  what  is  called  the  dead-weight  annuity,  and 
secondly,  the  converaon  of  perpetual  annuities  into  annuities  for  lives 
or  for  terms  of  years ;  the  effect  of  the  first  being  to  bring  present  relief 
at  the  expense  of  future  years,  while  the  second  increases  the  present 
burthen  with  the  view  of  relieving  posterity.  When  the  measure  for 
commuting  the  half-pay  and  pensions  was  brought  forward  in  May, 
1822,  the  charge  upon  the  country  on  that  account  was  estimated  at 
about  five  millions.  This  was  necessarily  a  decreasing  diarge,  and  from 
year  to  year  the  public  would  have  been  relieved  by  the  falling  in  of 
lives,  until  at  the  end  of  forty-five  years,  the  whole,  according  to  pro* 
bability,  would  have  been  extinguished.  In  order  to  turn  to  present 
advantage  tbn  prospective  diminution  of  burthen,  it  was  attempted  to 
commute  the  whole  of  those  annually-diminishing  paymente  into  an 
unvarying  annuity  to  last  during  the  whole  probable  term  of  forty-five 
years,  and  it  was  computed  that,  by  the  sale  of  a  fixed  annuity  of 
2,800,000/.,  funds  might  be  obtained  in  order  to  meet  the  dimioishbg 
demands  of  the  quarterly  claimants.  This  scheme  was  only  partially 
carried  into  execution  by  means  of  an  arrangement  made  with  tiie  Bank 
of  England,  under  which  that  corporation  advanced  to  the  Government, 
in  nearly  equal  payments,  during  the  six  years  from  1823  to  1828,  the 
sum  of  13,089,419/.  as  the  purchase-money  of  an  annual  annuity  of 
585,740/.  to  be  paid  until  1867.  The  result  of  this  operation  has  been 
to  save  the  immediate  payment  during  the  years  in  which  it  was  in  pro- 
gress of  9,574,979/.,  and  in  return  to  fix  upon  the  country  the  annual 
payment  for  thirty-nine  years  thereafter  of  585,740/. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  opposite  plan  of  converting  perpetual  annui- 
ties into  annuities  terminable  at  stated  periods,  or  upon  the  occurrence 
of  certain  natural  contingencies,  the  amount  of  terminable  annuities  has 
advanced  fix)m  1,888,835/.,  at  which  it  stood  at  the  end  of  the  war,  to 
3,755,099/.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1850.  It  would  occupy  ccmsi- 
derable  space  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  this  conversion  from  year  to 
year ;  and  it  will  probably  suffice  to  exemplify  the  result  of  the  operation 
during  one  year  (1834).  In  that  year  the  perpetual  annuities  received 
in  exchange  amounted  to  6,500,169/.  of  capital,  bearing  an  annual 
charge  of  202,831/.,  and  there  were  granted  in  lieu  of  the  same — 

£. 

AnnuiUcf  for  Uves 195^7 

„         for  terms  of  yean     ....     313,138 
Deferred  anniiHlei 2,871 

Together     ....  £511,346 
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making  a  present  annual  increase  of  308,514/.  to  the  public  burthens  in 
order  to  ensure  the  earlier  extinction  of  the  charge  of  202,831/. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  inquire  which  of  these  two  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding is  preferable.  Under  different  circumstances  either  of  them 
might  be  wise  or  prudent,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  that  at  the  same 
time,  and  consequently  under  the  same  circumstances,  both  could  be 
either  wise  or  prudent,  and  the  minister  and  legislators  by  whom  the 
plans  were  proposed  and  sanctioned  must  be  allowed  to  have  stultified 
themselves  by  the  operations.  Of  the  two  courses  that  is  assuredly  the 
roost  generous  under  which  the  parties  by  whom  it  is  adopted  subject 
themselves  to  additional  burthen  in  order  to  lighten  the  load  for  their 
successors,  and  indeed  it  would  seem  no  more  than  an  act  of  justice  on 
the  part  of  those  by  whom  the  debt  was  contracted  to  adopt  every  means 
fairly  within  their  power  for  its  extinction. 

It  is  singular  that,  with  so  much  experience  and  so  much  of  scientific 
acquirement  that  might  have  been  brought  to  the  correct  elucidation  of 
this  subject,  the  tables  first  adopted  for  the  creation  of  terminable  an- 
nuities were  incorrect,  to  a  d^ree  which  entailed  a  heavy  loss  upon  the 
public.  The  system  was  established  in  1808,  and  during  the  finst  year 
of  its  operation  annuities  were  granted  to  the  amount  of  58,506/.  10^. 
per  annum.  Of  that  amount  there  continued  payable  23,251/.  per 
annum  at  the  beginning  of  1827,  when,  to  adopt  the  calculation  of  the 
actuary  of  the  National  Debt,  as  given  in  a  Report  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  public  had  already  sustained  a  loss  of  more  than 
10,000/.  by  the  transactions,  besides  having  the  above  annual  sum  of 
23,251/.  still  to  pay  for  an  indefinite  term.  In  this  report  of  Mr.  Fin- 
laison,  he  states  that  the  loss  to  the  public  through  miscalculation  in 
these  tables  was  then  (April,  1827)  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  8000/.  per 
week,  and  during  the  three  preceding  months  had  exceeded  95,000/. 
The  discovery  of  this  blunder  had  been  made  and  pressed  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  finance  minister  as  early  as  1819,  but  no  active  steps  were 
taken  to  remedy  it  imtil  1828,  and  even  then  the  rates  at  which  annui- 
ties were  granted  upon  the  lives  of  a^d  persons  were,  after  a  time, 
found  to  be  so  unduly  profitable  to  the  purchasers,  that  the  Government 
was  again  obliged  to  interfere,  and  to  limit  the  ages  upon  which  Ufe 
annuities'  could  be  obtained. 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  any  similar  series  ^f  blunders  could  have 
been  committed  by  any  private  persons  or  association  of  individuals, 
whose  vigilance  would  have  been  sufficiently  preserved  by  their  private 
interest ;  and  it  is  disgraceful  that  the  Government,  which  could  at  all 
times  command  the  assistance  of  the  most  accomplished  actuaries,  should 
have  fallen  into  them.  It  is  yet  more  disgraceful  that,  after  the  evil 
bad  been  discovered  and  pressed  upon  its  notice,  so  many  years  were 
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suffered  to  elapse  before  any  step  was  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  waste 
of  public  money. 

It  would  require  a  voluminous  account  to  explain  all  the  financial 
operations  of  the  Government  during  the  period  embraced  in  the  fore- 
going statements.  In  the  earlier  years  of  that  time,  while  on  the  one 
hand  the  minister  was  annually  borrowing  immense  sums  for  the  public 
service,  an  expensive  machinery  was,  as  we  have  seen,  employed  to  keep 
up  a  show  of  diminishing  the  debt,  by  which  means  the  people  were 
brought  to  view  with  some  degree  of  complacency  the  most  ruinous 
addition  to  their  burthens,  under  the  expectation  of  the  relief  which, 
through  the  magical  effect  of  the  sinking  fund,  was  to  be  experienced 
by  them  in  future  years.  The  establishment  and  support  of  the  unk- 
ing fund  was  long  considered  as  a  master-stroke  of  human  wisdom. 
Having  since  had  sufficient  opportunity  for  considering  its  effects,  we 
have  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion,  and  can  no  longer  see  any 
wisdom  in  the  plan  of  borrowing  larger  sums  than  were  wanted,  and 
paying  in  consequence  more  dearly  for  the  loan  of  what  was  actually 
required,  in  order  to  lay  out  the  surplus  to  accumulate  into  a  fund  for 
buying  up  the  debt  at  a  higher  price  than  that  at  which  it  was  con- 
tracted. 

In  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Income  and 
Expenditure,  which  was  printed  by  order  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  in 
1828,  there  are  three  statements  showing  the  difference  between  the 
public  receipts  and  disbursements  in  the  ten  years  ended  5th  January, 
1802;  the  fourteen  years  ended  5th  January,  1816;  aud  the  twelve 
years  ended  5th  January,  1828;  an  abstract  of  which  is  here  given, 
and  the  statement  is  further  continued  for  the  twenty-two  years  ended 
5  th  January,  1850: — 


Expenditure  . 
looome      .     . 


BALANCES  OF  INCX)ME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 
Ten  Years  ended  Uh  January^  1802. 


£. 
447,812,778 
258,659,322 


Expenditure  more 
than  Income     .  £189,153,451 


Raited  by  creation  of  debt  .     . 
Applied  to  redemption  of  debt  £180,'VI6,440 
Money  raifed  for  Auetria     .     .        4,600,000 
Discount  and  charges  of  receipt        2,416,497 


Balance  5th  January,  1802  . 
Ditto,  ditto,  1792  .... 


9,027,021 
4,546,029 


£. 
380,997,380 


187,362,937 


193,634,443 


4,480,992 


£189,153,451 
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Expenditure 
Income 


•     •     • 


Fourteen  Years  ended  5/A  Janmary^  1816. 

£.  £. 

Raised  by  creation  of  debt  .     .  900,107,717 

Applied  to  redemption  of  debt.  £651,952^51 
Raised  for  East  India  Company        2,500,000 

Discount,  fcc 2,887,199 

657,333,850 


1,059,683,370 
823,354,060 


Expenditure  more 
than  Income     .  £236,329,310 


Balance,  5th  January,  1816 
Ditto,  ditto,  1802  .     .     . 


15,465,578 
9,027,021 


342,767,867 


6,438,557 


£236,389,310 


Income       .     • 
Expenditure   . 


Twelve  Years  ended  bth  January,  1828. 
£. 

Applied  to  redemption  of  debt. 

Discount  and  charges  of  receipt 


670,198,286 
640,966,521 


Income  more  than 

Expenditure     .    £29,231,765 


Raised  by  creation  of  debt  .     . 


BaUnce  5th  January,  1816  .     .    £15,465,578 
Ditto,  ditto,  1828 4,228,753 


£. 
580,454,452 
544,588 

580,993,040 
540,530,450 

40,468,590 


11,236,825 


£20,231,765 


Income    .     . 
Expenditure 


Income  more  than 
Expenditure    .     £16,547,281 


7\ffenty'tiro  Years  ended  6th  January,  1850. 

£. 

Applied  to  redemption  of  debt, 

beyond  the  amount  of  debt  £. 

created 11,054,495 

Balance  5th  January,  1850   .     .        9,748,539 
Ditto,  ditto,  1828  .     •     .     .     .        4,228,753 

.'>,519,786 


1,092,219,672 
1,075,645,391 


£16,574,281 


It  appears  from  this  statement,  that  during  the  ten  years  from  5th 
January,  1792,  to  5th  January,  1802 — 

£. 
The  public  expenditure  exceeded  the  income      ....     189,153,451 
Between  1802  and  1816  the  excess  of  expenditure  was    .     .     236,329,310 


Excess  of  expenditure  during  24  years  of  war 


.     425,482,761 


During  34  years  of  peace,  between  1816  and  1850,  the 
excess  of  income  over  expenditure  has  been     ....      45,779,046 
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At  this  rate  it  would  require  316  yeai's  of  peace  to  cancel  the  debt 
incurred  during  24  years  of  war,  or  13  years  for  1 ;  but  the  comparison 
is  even  more  unfavourable  than  this,  because  at  the  time  of  borrowing 
the  rate  of  interest  is  high,  and  the  value  of  public  securities  low, 
whereas  at  the  time  of  liquidation  the  reverse  of  these  circumstances  is 
experienced,  so  that  on  the  most  favourable  supposition  it  requires  15 
years  of  saving  in  peace  to  repair  the  evil  consequences  of  one  year  of 
war  expenditure ;  at  which  rate,  our  successors  who  may  be  living  about 
the  close  of  the  22nd  century  might,  if  during  all  that  time  the  nation 
should  remain  at  peace,  find  themselves  relieved  from  that  portion  of  the 
public  debt  which  was  contnacted  since  1792.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
period  would  be  somewhat  hastened  through  the  extinction  of  that  part 
of  our  public  debt  which  consists  of  terminable  and  life  annuities. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  explain  briefly  the  financial  plans  which  have 
at  difierent  times  within  the  present  century  been  proposed  by  the 
Government  and  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1803,  it  became  necessary  to  meet 
as  far  as  possible  the  increased  expenditure  of  the  country  by  the  impo- 
sition of  new  taxes,  among  which  was  included  the  income  tax,  under 
the  name  of  a  property  tax.  The  greater  part  of  these  taxes  were  de^ 
clared  to  be  of  a  temporary  character,  and  were  to  cease  in  six  months 
after  the  re-establishment  of  peace.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however, 
that  to  adhere  to  this  stipulation  would  be  impossible,  since  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  country  required  the  contraction  of  loans,  the  interest  of 
which  could  not  be  provided,  except  by  the  gradual  appropriation  of 
«  one  portion  after  another  of  the  proceeds  of  the  war  taxes.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  proposed,  in  1807,  by  Lord  Henry  Petty,  thin 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  depart  from  the  usual  practice  of  con- 
fining the  financial  arrangements  to  the  current  year,  and  to  determine 
at  once,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the  amount  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  raise  during  each  one  of  a  series  of  years,  providing  beforehand  tl^ 
means  for  meeting  the  increasing  burthen.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
loans  to  be  raised  in  1807  and  the  two  following  years  should  be  each 
12,000,000/. ;  that  for  1810  was  stated  at  14,000,000/.,  and  during 
each  of  the  ten  ensuing  years  the  amount  was  assumed  at  16,000,000/. 
It  was  calculated  that  the  interest  upon  those  loans  would  be  met,  up 
to  that  for  the  year  1811,  by  the  falling  in  of  annuities,  after  which, 
the  war  taxes  were  to  be  pledged,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  upon  each 
loan  ;  5  per  cent,  to  pay  the  interest,  and  5  per  cent,  to  accumulate  as 
a  sinking  fund  for  discharging  the  principal.  The  deficiency  that  would 
be  occasioned  by  this  appropriation  year  by  year  of  the  war  taxes  was  to 
be  met  by  supplementary  loans,  for  the  interest  on  which,  and  to  provide 
a  sinking  fund  for  their  redemption,  it  would  be  necessary  to  impose 
new  taxes.     By  these  means  it  was  expected  that  the  country  would 
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have  been  able  to  meet  the  charges  of  an  expensive  war  during  a  series 
of  years  with  only  a  moderate  addition  to  the  public  burthens.  The 
ministry,  of  which  Lord  Henry  Petty  formed  a  part,  having  gone  out 
of  office  before  the  next  annual  finance  arrangement  was  brought  for- 
ward, his  plan  was  abandoned,  and  no  attempt  has  since  been  made  by 
any  minister  to  form  financial  arrangements  embracing  the  circumstances 
of  future  years. 

The  explanations  ofiered  each  year  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  concerning  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country,  are  not  given  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  understood.  In 
the  accounts  by  which  the  statements  are  accompanied,  the  interest  of 
the  debt  and  other  permanent  charges  are  not  included,  and  on  the 
other  hand  nothing  is  stated  regarding  the  produce  of  the  permanent 
taxes,  forming  what  is  called  the  consolidated  fund,  except  the  amount 
of  its  surplus  or  deficiency,  as  the  case  may  be,  after  providing  for  the 
permanent  charge  upon  it.  The  Budget^  as  it  is  the  practice  to  call 
this  annual  exposition,  explains  on  the  one  hand  the  sums  required  for 
the  public  service  during  the  year,  under  the  difierent  heads  of  Navy, 
Army,  Ordnance,  and  Miscellaneous  Services,  together  with  any  inci- 
dental charges  which  may  apply  to  the  year ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
are  given  the  ways  and  means  for  meeting  the  same.  These  ways  and 
means  consist  of  the  surplus  (if  any)  of  the  consolidated  fund,  the 
annual  duties,  and  such  incidental  receipts  as  come  in  aid  of  the 
national  resources. 

The  detail  of  these  budgets  would  consequently  throw  but  little  light 
upon  the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  if  even  they  had  been  pre- 
served in  an  authentic  form,  which  has  not  been  done.  Any  statements 
of  the  kind  that  could  be  offered  must  be  drawn  from  unauthorized 
publications,  in  which  they  have  been  given  without  regard  to  me- 
thodical arrangement,  while,  as  respects  some  years  of  the  series,  we 
should  seek  in  vain  for  any  statement  whatever. 
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CHAPTER  in. 


PRODUCE  OP  TAXES. 

Taxes  Impoted  1801  to  1849— Taxes  Repealed  18U  to  1849— Produoe  of  Taxes  in  pro- 
portion to  Population— Probate  and  Legacy  Daties— Customs  and  Excise  Duties— 
<*  "faxes"— Post-office  Duties— Duties  of  Protection— Retaliatory  Duties— Their  effect  on 
Foreign  GoTemments. 

The  following  tables  exhibit,  Ist,  the  estimated  amount  of  taxes  imposed 
under  each  of  the  five  chief  heads  of  reyenue ;  viz.,  Customs,  Excise, 
Stamps,  Taxes,  and  Post-office,  in  each  year  of  the  present  century ; 
and,  2nd,  the  estimated  amount  of  taxes  repealed,  expired  or  reduced, 
in  each  year  from  the  peace,  in  1814,  to  the  present  time. 

EtAimaUd  Produce  cf  Taxes  impoted  m  eadt  Year  from  1801  to  1849. 


Ymis. 

Cnstonuu 

ExdM. 

Stampa. 

Tazn. 

Poat-offioe. 

Total. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1801 

255,000 

435,000 

574,000 

306,000 

150,000 

1,720,000 
4,000,OOP 

1802 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

1803 

2,000,000 

6,000,000 

4,500,000 

12,500,000 

1804 

1,000,000 

•  • 

•  • 

1,000,000 

1805 

80,000 

490,000 

330,000 

430,000 

230^000 

1,560,000 

1806 

864,000 

136,000 

5,000,000 

6,000,000 

1807 

•  • 

•  a 

1 

•  • 

1808 

•  • 

•  • 

200,000 

200,000 

1803 

•  • 

•  • 

9 
•  • 

1810 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1811 

866,600 

751,000 

1,617,600 

1812 

•  • 

760,000 

5i5,000 

226,*000 

1,495,000 

1813 

850,000 

130,000 

980,000 

1814 

288,685 

•  • 

288,685 

1815 

176,772 

• . 

176,772 

1816 

144,658 

230,000 

"400 

375,058 

1817 

6,691 

1,300 

7,991 

1818 

56 

1,300 

1,356 

1819 

1,137,902 

1,957,000 

7,400 

3,102,302 

1820 

4,602 

115,000 

119,602 

1821 

•  • 

•  • 

42,'642 

2,'200 

44,842 

1822 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1823 

•  • 

3,800 

14*796 

18,596 

1824 

45,605 

•  • 

4,000 

49,605 

1825 

•  • 

43,000 

5,100 

48,100 

1826 

188,725 

* 
•  • 

188,725 

1827 

21,402 

*  • 

21,402 

1828 

1,963 

•  • 

8 

1,966 

1829 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
i 

•  • 
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Estimated  Produce  qf  Taxes  imposed  in  each  Year  from  1801  to  1849— eontinaed. 


Yea«. 


1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1831) 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


Cuitomi. 


£. 

85,004 

626,206 

22,976 


17,394 


75 

797 


1,160,226 
160,822 


2,000 


«  • 


Excise. 


£. 
611,000 


181,000 

•  • 

"lOO 


784,000 
241,'000 


19,000 
120 

•  • 
84 


Sum  pa. 


£. 

**210 
S1.550 


128 


733 

167 
720 


Taxes. 

£. 


Post-ofBoe. 


1 


2,3J4 


311 
5,000 


,170 


,447 
,000 


£. 


5,500 
530 


Toul. 


£. 

696,004 

627,586 

44,526 

i98,394 

5,575 

3,721 

100 

1,783 

2,155,673 

5,529,989 


33,720 
8,120 

84 


Estimated  Amount  of  Taxes  repeated,  expired^  or 

rmtueed,  ineadk 

Yearfrwm  1814  to  1849. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1814 

932,827 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

982,827 

1815 

222,749 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

232,749 

1816 

52,888 

2,863,000 

•  • 

14,631,477 

17,547,365 

1817 

864 

4,000 

•  • 

81,631 

86,495 

1818 

■  • 

9,000 

•  • 

504 

9,504 

1819 

10,913 

14,000 

23,920 

195,651 

25,000 

269,484 

1820 

•  • 

4,000 

•  • 

•  • 

4,000 

1821 

19,932 

•  ■ 

73 

451,304 

471, 3ai 

1822 

153,146 

1,745,000 

2,955 

238,000 

2,139,101 

1823 

346,592 

1,456,000 

•  • 

2,383,143 

4.185,735 

1824 

1,514,8U 

•  • 

274,554 

11,935 

1,801,333 

J825 
1826 

2,804,357 

536,000 

68,720 

267,162 

8,676,839 

766,615 

1,134,200 

66,400 

•  • 

1,967,215 

1827 

1,738 

•  • 

2,300 

•  • 

86,'ooo 

84,088 

1828 

36,327 

•  • 

15,671 

•  • 

51,998 

182J 

126,406 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

126,406 

1830 

551,470 

3,506,000 

•  • 

13,272 

4,070,742 

1831 

1,031,112 

529,000 

•  • 

2,940 

23,'oOO 

1,588,052 

1832 

247,746 

476,500 

7,162 

15,856 

747,264 

1833 

346,740 

626,000 

156,800 

402,588 

1,532,128 

1834 

305,817 

505,200 

31,204 

1,222,2'J5 

2,064,516 

1835 

31,877 

131,500 

•  • 

162,877 

1836 

143,116 

536,500 

310,170 

32,000 

1,021,786 

1837 

234 

•  • 

•  • 

234 

1833 

289 

•  • 

•  • 

283 

183^ 

4,950 

2,000 

56,308 

1,000*000 

1,063,258 

1840 

•  • 

•  • 

5,000 

13,959 

18,959 

1841 

27,170 

•  • 

•  « 

27,170 

1842 

1,41)8,944 

•  • 

97,422 

1,596,366 

1843 

171,521 

240,000 

•  • 

411,521 

1844 

286,431 

70,000 

102,379 

458,810 

1845 

3,603,561 

932,000 

•  • 

4,. 535, 561 

1846 

735,228 

•  • 

•  • 

735,228 

1847 

344,886 

•  • 

•  • 

844,886 

1848 

585,968 

•  • 

•  • 

585,%8 

1849 

388,798 

«  • 

•  • 

888,798 

The  figures  which  apply  to  the  earlier  years  in  the  first  of  these  tables 
(1801  to  1803)  are  taken  from  the  budget-speeches  of  the  Chancellors 
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of  the  Exchequer ;  those  which  relate  to  the  subsequent  years,  as  well 
as  the  amounts  given  in  the  second  table,  are  afforded  by  papers  prepared 
in  the  different  revenue  depari^pnts,  and  laid  before  Parliament. 

At  first  sight  these  statements  appear  in  a  high  degree  satisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  they  show  that  the  amount  of  duties  and  taxes  repealed 
since  1814  exceeds  the  amount  of  tMie  imposed  since  1801  by  more 
than  10  millions.  So  far  as  these  branches  of  the  revenue  are  con- 
cerned, the  public  income  in  1849  exceeded  that  of  1801  by  19  millions 
— showing,  under  those  heads,  a  virtual  increase  of  29  millions  between 
the  two  periods.  If,  however,  we  submit  these  data  to  a  more  careful 
examination,  the  result  will  prove  far  less  flattering.  With  the  view  of 
testing  the  progress  of  this  very  important  subject,  the  following  state- 
ments are  offered,  in  which  the  actual  produce  of  the  principal  heads  of 
taxation  is  given  at  the  periods  of  1811,  1821,  1831,  1841  (the  years 
in  which  the  census  has  been  taken),  and  in  1849 ;  and  some  calcula- 
tions are  offered  to  show  what  the  produce  should  have  been  propor- 
tionally to  the  increase  of  the  population  of  each  period. 

In  preparing  these  statements,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  throw 
together  the  Customs  and  Excise  duties,  because  of  the  numerous  trans- 
fers effected  between  these  two  departments,  as  regards  the  collection  of 
revenue.  The  produce  of  these  two  branches  of  revenue  is  generally 
considered  to  afford  a  good  test  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  as  shown 
by  their  power  of  consuming  the  articles  upon  which  Excise  or  Customs 
duties  are  charged  ;  so  that  an  increase  in  their  produce  has  always 
been  held  to  indicate  an  increase  of  comforts  brought  within  the  reach 
of  the  mass  of  the  population.  The  amount  of  Customs  and  Excise 
duties  collected  in  1801  was  19,330,867/.  Since  that  time  new  dutiii, 
amounting  to  25,797,068/.,  have  been  imposed,  and  duties  that  produced 
31,935,840/.  have  been  repealed.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
amount  collected  in  1849  was  34,622,284/.,  being  15,291,417/.,  or  79 
per  cent,  beyond  the  collection  of  1801 ;  the  population  having  in- 
creased about  77  J  per  cent.  If  a  similar  examination  is  made  in  regard 
to  the  produce  of  stamp-duties,  and  duties  under  the  management  of 
the  Board  of  Taxes,  it  will  be  found  that  under  the  first  of  these  heads 
the  increase  has  been  nearly  100  per  cent.,  and  under  the  head  of  Taxes 
the  increase  has  been  about  50  per  cent.  Under  the  remaining  head  — 
the  Post-office — we  are  still  in  what  may  be  called  a  transition  state  con- 
sequent upon  the  radical  change  in  the  rates  introduced  in  1839,  and 
no  fair  deduction  can  yet  be  drawn  from  the  result  hitherto  experienced 
as  regards  revenue.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  in  1831,  when  the 
rates  were  at  their  highest,  the  deficiency  as  compared  with  population 
was  nearly  25  per  cent. 

That  the  increased  consumption  of  taxed  commodities  should  not  be 
greater  than  it  is,  as  compared  with  the  consumption  in  1801,  must 
strike  every  one  with  surprise,  who  observes  the  increasing  power  of  the 
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mass  of  the  people  to  command  the  comforts  of  life ;  but  this  fact  will 
assume  a  much  more  instructive  shape  by  means  of  the  following  state- 
ments, which  prove  that,  however  una^liifactory  the  case  may  be  con- 
sidered at  this  moment,  it  was  far  more  so  at  the  earlier  periods  to 
which  those  statements  relate,  and  that  the  change  for  the  better  may 
be  clearly  referred  to  the  moditoations  which  of  late  years  have  been 
made  in  our  tariff. 


Staiememi  cf  the  Progreta  cf  the  PrmeqMl  Branehet  of  the  PubUe  lUvemme  ai  d^ertnt  Periods 
durimff  the  preeent  CeiUwy,  thtming  the  actual  produce  qf  Thxatkm^  aud  itt  produce  m  com- 
parieon  with  the  increaeed  Populatkm, 


Cnatoint  and 
RxriM. 

sump*. 

Tkxes. 

Pott-oOee. 

TotaL 

1811 

Amotini  collected  in  1801     .     . 
Duties  and  taxes  imposed  be-) 
twecn  1801  and  1811     .     .     ./ 

£. 
19,330,867 

15,877,600 

£. 
3,049,844 

1,104,000 

£. 
9,857,134 

11,236,000 

£. 
848^976_ 

380,000 

£. 
33,061,821 

28^7,600 

Amount  to  be  received  in  1811, 1 

by  computation 

Amount  actually  collected  in  1811 

3.5,206,467 
37,466,568 

4,153,844 
5,703,913 

21,093,134 
19,819,722 

1,223,976 
1,352,538 

61,679,421 
64,342,741 

Amount  received  beyond  the  ) 

computed  amount   . 
Amount  received  less  than  the ) 

computed  amount    .     .     .     .  j 

2,258,101 

1,550,069 

1,273^412 

128,562 

•  • 

2,663,390 

•  • 

Amount  which  should  have  been] 
received,  taking  into  account! 
the  increase  of  13.^  per  cent,  of  | 
popuUtion J 

39,961,610 

4^714^612 

23,940,707 

1,389,213 

70,006,142 

Amotmt  deficient  in  proportion 

to  increased  population      .     .  ' 
Amount  in  excess  in  proportion 
»to  increased  population     .     . 

2,495,042 

•  • 

•  • 
989,301 

4,120,985 

•  • 

36,675 

•  • 

^663,401 

•  • 

1831 

Amount  collected  in  1801      .     . 
Duties  and  taxes  imposed  be- 
tween 1801  and  1821   .     .     . 

19,330,867 
21,681,566 

3,049,844 
1,147,042 

9,857,134 
11,751,000 

843,976 
609,600 

33,081,821 
35,189,206 

Duties  and  taxes  repealed,  &c. ) 
between  1814  and  1821       .     .  j 

41,012,433 
4,134,173 

4,196,886 
23,993 

21,608,134 
15,310,567 

1,453,576 
25,000 

68,271,029 
19,493,733 

Amount  to  be  received  in  1821 ) 

by  computation J 

Amount  actually  collected  in  1821 

36,878,260 
38,765,814 

4,172,893 
6,513,599 

6,297,567 
7,814,600 

1,428,576 
1,383,538 

48,777,296 
54,477,641 

Amount  received   beyond  the  1 
computed  amount    .     .     .     . ) 

Amount  received  less  than  the ) 
computed  amount    .... 

1,887,554 

2,340,706 

1,517,123 

<*• 

•  • 
45,038 

5,700,345 

Amount  wliich  should  have  been^ 
received,  taking  into  account! 
the  increase  or  29|  per  cent.  ( 
of  population J 

47,849,543 

5,414,329 

•  • 

1,099,270 

8,171,093 

1,853,578 

63,288,543 

Amount  deficient  in  proportion  1 
to  increased  population     .     .  / 

Amount  in  excess  in  proportion  ) 
to  increased  population     .     .  / 

9,083,729 

•  • 

356,403 

•  • 

470,040 

8,810,902 

«  • 
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StatemeHt  of  the  Progress  of  the  Prmc^xU  Branehee  of  the  Public  Revenue  at  different  Periode 

during  the  present  Century,  %v, — oontinaed. 


Cmtomi  and 
BzeiM. 

Taxes. 

Poit-offioe. 

Total. 

1831 

Amount  collected  in  1801      .     . 
Duties  And  taxes  imposed  be- 
tween 1801  and  1831     ... 

£. 
19,330,867 

23,308,271 

aPW0,o44 
1,162,051 

£. 
9,857,134 

11,752,170 

£. 
843,976 

618,700 

£. 
33,061,821 

36,841,192 

Duties  and  taxes  repealed,  &e. 
between  1814  and  1831  .     . 

0 

42,639,138 
19,660,519 

4,211,895 
476,353 

21,609,304 
18,225,249 

1,462,676 
105,000 

69,923,013 
38,467,121 

Amount  to  be  received  in  1831 1 

by  computation 

Amount  actually  collected  in  1831 

22,978,619 
32,819,296 

3,735,542 
6,947,829 

3,384,055 
4,864,343 

1,357,676 
1,530,206 

31,455,892 
46,161,674 

Amount  received    beyond  the 
computed  amount   .     .     .     .  / 

9,840,677 

3,212,287 

1,480,288 

172,530 

14,705,782 

Amount  which  should  have  been' 
received,  taking  into  account 
the  increase  of  48^  per  cent.  * 
of  population 

34,123,249 

5,547,280 

5,025,322 

2,016,148 

46,711,999 

Amount  deficient  in  proportion  \ 
to  increased  population     .     . 

Amount  in  excess  in  proportion  ) 
to  increased  population     .     .  / 

1,303,953 

•  • 
1,400,549 

160,979 

•  • 

485,942 

•  • 

550,325 

•  • 

1841 

Amount  collected  in  1801  .     .     . 

Duties  and  taxes  imposed  be-) 

tween  1801  and  1841     ... 

19,330,867 
25,874,042 

3,049,844 
1,185,334 

9,857,134 
12,063,617 

843,976 
618,700 

33,061,821 
39,241,693 

Duties  and  taxes  repealed,  &c., ) 
between  1814  and  1841       .     .  ] 

44,704,909 
23,078,503 

4^235,178 
711,067 

21,920,751 
19,881,717 

1,462,676 
1,130,000 

72,323,514 
44,801,287 

Amount  to  be  received  in  1841  \ 

by  computation j 

Amount  actually  collected  in  1841 

21,626,406 
35,577,680 

3,524,111 
7,135,217 

2,039,034 
4,482.911. 

332,676 

27,522,227 
47,650,808 

Amount  received  beyond  the  ) 
computed  amount   .     .     .     .  / 

13,951,274 

3,611,106 

2,443,877 

122,324 

20,128,581 

Amount  which  should  have  been^ 
received,  takins  into  account  1 
the  increase  of  65}  per  cent.  \ 
of  population J 

35,755,658 

5,826,530 

3,371,203 

550,024 

45,503,415 

Amount  deficient  in  proportion ) 
to  increased  population      .     .  \ 

Amount  in  excess  in  proportion  ) 
to  increased  population      .     .  j 

177,978 

«  ■ 

•  • 

1,308,687 

1,111,708 

95,024 

•  • 
2,147,398 

It  is  shown  by  this  statement  that  although  the  amount  of  taxes 
received  in  1811  was  greater  than  the  computation  made  from  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  sum  of  2,663,320/.,  it  was  smaller  than  the  amount 
which  should  have  been  received  by  5,663,401/.,  when  we  take  into  the 
account  the  increase  which  had  been  experienced  in  the  numbers  of  our 
population. 
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Statement  (f  the  Progreu  </  the  Principal  Branches  of  the  Public  Revenue  at  different  Periods 

during  the  present  Century^  ^. — oo&tinued. 


Customs  and 
Bxdse. 

StallipB. 

Taxes. 

Post-offioe. 

Total. 

1840 

Amount  collected  in  1801      .     . 
Duties  and  taxes  imposed  be-) 
tween  1801  and  1849     .     .     .  / 

£. 
19,380^7 

25,797^ 

£. 
3,048,844 

1,318,221 

£. 
9,857,134 

17,063,617 

£. 
843,976 

618,700 

£. 
33,081,821 

44,797,606 

Dntie«  and  taxes  repealed,  &c.,) 
between  1814  and  1849      .     . 

45,127,935     4,368,065 
31,935,840        910,868 

26,920,751 
19,881,717 

1,462,676 
1,130,000 

77,879,427 
53,858,425 

Amount  to  be  received  in  1849 

by  computation 

Amount  actually  collected  in  1849 

13,192,095 
34,622,284 

21,430,189 

3,457,197 
6,867,548 

7,039/)a4 
9,712,003 

332,676 
^t.000 

24,021/102 
58,033,841 

Amount  received  beyond  the  \ 
eomputed  amount    .... 

3,410,351 

2,6721975 

499,324 

28/)12,83J 

Amount  which  should  hare  been 
received,  taking  into  account  ^ 
the  increase  of  77^  per  cent, 
of  population 

23,415,968 

6,136,525 

12,494,285. 

590,500 

42,637,278 

Amount  deficient  in  ]^portion 
to  increased  population      .     . 

Amount  in  excess  in  proportion  1 
to  increased  populauon      .     .  f 

•  • 

11,206,316 

•  • 
731,023 

2,782,276 

•  • 

•  • 
241,500 

•  • 
9,396,563 

In  1821  the  amount  actually  collected  was  5,700,345/.  beyond  the 
computed  amount,  but  8,810,902/.  below  the  sum  that  should  have 
been  received,  considering  that  the  population  was  then  greater  by  29 1 
per  cent,  than  it  was  in  1801.  Between  1821  and  1831  taxes  were 
repealed  beyond  what  were  imposed,  amounting  to  17,321,404/.,  and 
the  effect  of  this  reduction  was  immediately  seen  in  the  proportionally 
greater  consumption  of  articles  upon  which  tlie  old  or  modified  duties 
were  continued.  The  amount  received  into  the  Exchequer  in  1831  was 
greater  than  the  amount  by  computation  to  the  extent  of  14,705,782/.*, 
and  was  within  550,325/.  of  the  sum  which  it  should  have  reached,  con- 
sidering the  increased  number  by  whom  it  was  contributed.  It  will 
further  be  seen  that  in  1841,  when  the  public  burthens  had  been  still 
further  reduced  by  3,933,665/.,  the  amount  of  duties  and  taxes  received 
was  greater  than  it  should  have  been  by  computation,  to  the  extent  of 
20,128,581/.,  and  greater  also  by  2,147,393/.  than  the  remaining  taxes 
would  have  yielded  at  the  same  rate  of  consumption  by  the  increased 
numbers  of  the  people. 

Between  1841  and  1849  taxes  on  consumption  were  repealed  and 
reduced  to  the  extent  of  8,501,225/. ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
income  tax,  assumed  to  yield  5,000,000/.,  has  been  imposed,  showing 
a  reduction  of  taxation  amounting  to  3,501,225/.  The  effect  of  these 
successive  reductions  is  very  significantly  indicative  of  the  soundness  of 
the  system  of  reducing  taxes  upon  articles  of  general  consumption,  the 
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revenue  from  the  different  sources  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  table 
having  amounted  in  1849  to  more  than  nine  millions  sterling  beyond 
the  computed  amount,  after  niaking  due  allowance  for  the  increase  of 
77^  per  cent,  to  the  number  of  consumers. 

At  each  of  the  periods  embraced  in  the  foregoing  calculations,  the 
produce  of  stamp  duties  was  materially  beyond  the  amount  which  they 
were  computed  to  yield,  and  even  beyond  that  which  they  should  have 
yielded,  taking  into  consideration  the  increase  of  the  population.  This 
result  is  no  doubt  ascribable  to  the  operation  of  the  probate  and  legacy 
duties,  which  are  collected  under  the  management  of  the  Stamp-office. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  these  duties  to  be — more  than  almost  any  others — 
unavoidable.  If  a  heavy  tax  is  laid  upon  wine,  or  upon  male  servants, 
or  any  similar  object,  every  one  has  it  in  his  power  to  avoid  the  pay- 
ment, by  foregoing  the  use  of  the  taxed  article ;  but  as  every  one  must 
die,  and  must  leave  his  property  behind  him^  and  as  few  persons  com- 
paratively, like  to  quit  the  world  without  making  such  a  disposition  of 
their  possessions  as  is  dictated  by  a  sense  of  justice,  or  by  feelings  of 
friendship  and  affection,  the  cases  will  be  few  in  number  wherein  pro- 
perty of  even  moderate  amount,  which  devolves  by  succession,  is  not 
brought  within  the  operation  of  these  duties.  The  motive  of  saving  to 
their  families  the  amount  of  the  legacy  duty,  which  might  otherwise 
influence  some  persons  to  omit  making  any  testamentary  disposition  of 
their  property,  is  removed  by  the  regulation  which  subjects  property  in 
such  cases  to  a  much  higher  rate  of  probate  duty  (generally  50  per 
cent.)  than  is  chargeable  when  a  will  is  proved.  If  we  except  those 
duties  which  operate  in  the  nature  of  moral  restraints — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  duty  upon  spirituous  liquors,  when  not  sufficiently  high 
to  excite  smuggling — there  are  not  any  taxes  to  the  eflPects  of  which 
some  social  evil  may  not  be  ascribed.  It  has  been  objected  to  the 
probate  and  legacy  duties,  that  falling  inevitably  upon  capital,  they  im- 
pair the  funds  applicable  to  the  maintenance  of  labour,  and  thereby 
diminish  the  futiu'e  production  of  the  country.  "  If,'*  says  Mr.  Ricardo, 
"  a  legacy  of  1000/.  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  100/.,  the  legatee  considers 
his  legacy  as  only  900/.,  and  feels  no  particular  motive  to  save  the  100/. 
duty  from  his  expenditure,  and  thus  the  capital  of  the  country  is  dimi- 
nished ;  but  if  he  had  really  received  1000/.,  and  had  been  required 
to  pay  100/.  as  a  tax  on  income,  on  wine,  on  horses,  or  on  servants, 
he  would  probably  have  diminished,  or  rather  not  increased,  his  expen- 
diture by  that  sum,  and  the  capital  of  the  country  would  have  been 
unimpaired."* 

♦  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation/*  p.  166,  third  edition. 
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It  ralgbt,  on  the  other  hand,  he  suggested,  that,  while  these  duties 
are  accorapanied  by  the  advantage  which  generally  attends  direct  taxa- 
tion, namely,  that  a  much  larger  part  of  their  produce  than  of  the 
produce  of  taxes  indirectly  collected  finds  its  way  into  the  public  trea- 
sury, tliey  are  likewise  free  from  the  evil  effect  commonly  ascribed  to 
direct  taxation,  that  it  engenders  irritation,  and  is  regarded  as  a  greater 
burthen  by  the  public  than  the  payment  of  duties  to  a  greater  amount 
upon  consumable  commodities.  The  legacy  and  probate  duties  are  in 
truth  not  felt  as  a  tax,  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  has  exposed 
them  to  the  objection  urged  by  Mr.  Ricardo.  Another  and  apparently 
a  much  better-founded  objection  to  them,  as  levied  in  this  country, 
might  be  brought  forward,  namely,  the  partiality  shown  in  excluding 
from  their  operation  that  description  of  property  which,  from  its  greater 
comparative  value  and  security,  is  called  real  property.  This  partiality 
has  always  been  felt  as  a  grievance,  and  the  sense  of  injustice  which  it 
is  calculated  to  awaken  is  of  more  moment  than  any  temporary  irritation 
that  may  accompany  the  demand  for  money  taxes,  which  soon  passes 
away,  and  will  be  felt  only  by  those  persons  who  have  given  little  or  no 
consideration  to  the  subject 

The  foregoing  table  (pp.  492,  493),  containing  the  amount  of  capital 
upon  which  legacy  duty  has  been  paid  in  Great  Britain,  in  each  year 
from  1797  to  1848  is  of  importance,  as  affording  some  data  for  approxi- 
mating towards  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  personal  property  held 
within  the  kingdom,  and  which,  it  is  thus  made  evident,  has  undergone 
continual  and  progressive  augmentation. 

It  should  be  stated,  that  some  part  of  the  capital  brought  to  charge 
in  each  year  consists  of  the  arrears  of  former  years.  These  arrears  of 
course  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  for  some  time  the  tendency  would 
naturally  be  towards  their  increase  ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  for 
many  years  past  this  has  not  been  the  case,  and  that  the  arrears  received 
in  each  year  have  borne  a  very  near  proportion  to  the  amount  applicable 
to  the  same  year  which  is  suffered  to  go  into  arrear.  It  must,  too,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  personal 
property  in  this  kingdom  which  at  the  death  of  its  possessors  is  not  sub- 
jected to  the  duty  on  legacies  :  the  amoimt  thus  exempted  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  determine. 

Tlie  following  statement  gives  the  amount  of  revenue  received  for 
legacy  duty  and  probate  duty  in  each  year  since  1823,  distinguishing 
the  sums  collected  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  kingdom  : — 
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iih  January,  l»ia,  to  5rh  January,  1S43,  fir  Stamp  Duly  <»  Legacia,  Probata,  Admmiitra- 
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1821-LegaciM.     .      . 

£ 

..    d. 
981  14    6 

50 

£. 
359 

19 

3 

£. 
981 

241 'l3 

"8 

16,396  14    5^ 

nUIniKon^and 

782 

04a  18    0 

38 

556 

10 

" 

830 

599    8 

39,411  10  10 

ISaS-LegoclM       .      . 

988 
SOS 

087  13    0 

61 

370 
718 

10 

11 

1,049 
SSI 

458    3 
940  14 

11 

33,553  IS     1 

1826-Leg«d«       .      . 
ProbiMs,  *o.     . 

992 
831 

100  13    3 
137     7    0 

64 

805 

13 

0 

9 

1,056 

906     6 
511     7 

11 

.30,258  13    2i 

isar-UgMie.     .    . 

Probate*,  kc.    . 

869 
763 

208  10    6 

54 
52 

lU 

578 

11 

0 

8 

933 

323    3 

037     9 

31,053  13    4 

38,103    9  11 

132B-Leg«ciei       .      . 
Probst  es,  ke.    . 

967 
830 

377     3    6 
800    e    0 

65 
37 

678 
98J 
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1,0^ 
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ProbBleB,  dc.    . 

1,105 

250  18    8 
744    0    0 

65 
43 

043 

10 
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1,119 

'j36  12    2 
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42 
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709 

3 

0 

'877 

709  15 
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ie31-I*g«ciei      .     . 
Probalci,  tiC.    . 

1,153 
857 

305  19    5 
909    0    0 

69 
46 

954 

13 

1 

1,2M 

260  11 

938  10 

0 

24,638  K.    3 
37,125  15    3 

1833-LeB«l«i       .      . 
Prolwtei,  «ui.    . 

1,07S 
83;i 

264    9    2 

592  10    0 

69 
43 

1!^ 
346 

14 

6 

I.IU 

459    3 
939    0 

8 
0 

19.353    3    3 
41,728  10    0 

18M-L«g«d«»       .     . 
Prob*l(M,fto.     . 

1,123 

803 

800  18    4 
911   10    0 

81 
41 

252 

6 

5 
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179  10 

9 
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11 
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78 
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17 
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58 

663 
333 

10 

0 
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74 
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19 

2 
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1840-LcgooiPii       .      . 
ProbBlei  4c.     . 
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831 

319    7    7 

aao  10   0 

101 

613 
741 

10 

1,160 

879 

li37  16 
961  !0 

27,443    8     1 
42.237  10    0 
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SO 
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8 
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Probalei,  kt.     . 
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354  19    S 

69 
57 
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955 

15 
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'»7a 
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87 
62 

871 
H2 

10 
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eaj  3 
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Return  qftite  Thiol  Jimmnt  of  Ret>enuefor  Stamp  Dvty 

m  Legaeieif  ^.— ( 

Bontinaed. 

Year  ending  6th  Juiawy. 

England  and  Walea. 

Scotland. 

Gmat  Britain. 

Ireland. 

1844— Legacies      .     . 
Probatei,  &c.    . 

£.          8,    d, 

1,114,871    6    6 

879,367     5    0 

£.      «.     d. 

86,897  18    6 
53,413    0    0 

£.         f.      d. 

1,201,769    5    0 

932,780    5    0 

£.  f.  d. 
39,034  17  3 
66,184  10    1 

1845— Legacies      .     . 
Probatesi  &e.    . 

1,124,435  la    0 
902,219  15    6 

74,116  15  11 
64,632  10    0 

1,198,552    7  11 
966,852    5    6 

53,618  12  2 
61,031     9  10 

1846— Legacies      .     . 
Probates,  &c.    . 

1,178,866    6    9 
963,322  12    0 

88,073  15    5 
66,631  10    0 

1,266,940    2    2 
1,029,954    2    0 

61,629  18  1 
65,852    0    0 

1847— Legacies      .     . 
Probates,  &c    . 

1,087,004  18    7 
915,045  19    6 

97,198  18    4 
67,533    0    0 

1,184,203  16  11 
982,578  19    6 

63,350  19  0 
72,036  10    0 

1848— Legacies      .     . 
Probates,  <co.    . 

1,174,466    4    6 
978,820    7    0 

83,995  10    3 
82,147    0    0 

1,258,461  14    9 
1,060,967    7    0 

61,061  4  8 
86,051  10    0 

1849— Legacies      .     . 
Probates,  &c.    . 

1,057,691    3    9 
889,341  14    0 

93,485    4    6 
75,796  10    0 

1,151,176    8    3 
965,138    4    0 

72,488  6  4 
76,539    0    0 

But  for  the  great  productiveness  of  the  class  of  duties  just  considered, 
the  deficient  produce  of  taxation  during  the  war  and  for  the  few  years 
tliat  elapsed  after  its  close,  in  which  we  were  still  sufiering  from  its 
financial  evils,  would  have  been  much  more  apparent.  The  progress  of 
Customs  and  Excise  duties,  as  computed  at  each  of  the  periods  embraced 
in  the  statement,  was  as  follows: — 


Yean. 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 

1849 


To  be  Collected 

by 
Computation. 


£. 

35,208,467 
36,878,260 
22,978,619 
21,626,406 

13,192,095 


Dutiet,  Sec, 
Impoied  beyond 
Amount  repealed 

ainee  IttOl. 


Sums  aetually 
Collected. ' 


^Deficient, 

eonaidering 

increased 

Population. 


£. 

15,877,600 
17,547,393 

3,647,752 

2,295,539 
Repealed  bevond 

Impoaea. 

6,138,772 


£. 
19,330,867 
37,466,568 
38,765,814 
32,819,296 
35,577,680 

34,622,284 


£. 

2,495,*042 

9,063,729 

1,303,953 

177,978 


Ezrearive, 
conaidering 

increaaed 
Population. 


£. 


1849   13,192,095    6,138,772   34,622,284      ..    11,206,316 

Pursuing  this  inquiry  into  the  two  remaining  branches,  we  find  the 
following  results : — 


DuUea,  &c., 

Duties,  &c, 

Deficient 

Excesdve 

To  be  Collected 

Impoaed  beyond 

Repealed  beyond 

Sums  actually 
Collected. 

Receipt, 

Receipt, 

Years. 

by 

Amount 

Amount 

considering 

eonsidcring 

Computation. 

Repealed  since 

Imposed  since 

increased 

increased 

1801. 

1M)1. 

Population. 

Population. 

Taxes. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1801 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

9,857,134 

.  • 

•  • 

1811 

21,093,134 

11,236,000 

•  • 

19,819,722 

4,120,985 

•  • 

1821 

6,297,567 

•  • 

3,559,567 

7,814,690 

356,403 

•  • 

1831 

3,384,055 

•  • 

6,473,079 

4,864,343 

160,979 

•  • 

1841 

2,039,034 

Repealed  bevond 
Imposed. 
7,818,100 

•  • 

4,482,911 

* . 

1,111,708 

1849 

7,039,034 

2,818,100 

•  • 

9,712,009 

2,782,276 

e  • 
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TobeGolleeted 

Yean. 

by 

Compatmtion. 

£. 

1801 

•  • 

1811 

1,223,976 

1831 

1,428,576 

1831 

1,357,676 

1841 

332,676 

1849 

332,676 

Duties,  kf.t 
Impoaed  beyond 

Amount 

Repealed  tinee 

1801. 

Post  Office. 
£. 

380,000 
584,600 
513,000 
Repealed  beyond 
Imposed. 
511,300 
511,300 


Deficient 

Exceesi^ 

Suma  actually 
Collected. 

Receipt, 

considering 

increased 

Receipt, 

considnlng 

increased 

Population. 

Population. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

843,976 

•  • 

•  • 

1,352,538 

36,675 

•  • 

1,383,538 

470,040 

•  • 

1,530,206 

485,942 

•  • 

455,000 

95,024 

•  • 

832,000 

•  • 

241,500 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  Post-office  was  in  1836  deficient  at  the 
rate  of  25  per  cent.,  when  examined  with  reference  to  the  increased 
population,  and  compared  with  its  productiveness  in  1801 ;  and  it  will 
be  observed  tha  less  had  then  been  done  since  the  peace  in  this  than  in 
any  other  branch  of  the  public  revenue  towards  the  relief  of  the  people. 
It  is  a  very  common  idea,  that  because  the  Government  performed  a 
service,  in  return  for  the  tax  imposed  on  the  transmission  of  letters — 
which  cannot  be  said  with  equal  propriety  in  regard  to  any  other  taxes 
— that  therefore  this  was  a  peculiarly  fair  and  fit  object  for  taxation, 
and  that  the  Government  would  even  have  been  justified  in  making  any 
addition  to  the  rates  of  postage  which  should  have  left  the  cost  of  con- 
veying a  letter  below  that  which  it  would  occasion  to  the  individual 
himself  to  convey  it.  This,  however,  is  a  very  narrow  point  of  view  in 
which  to  place  the  question,  and  one  which  leaves  altogether  out  of  sight 
the  fact  that  the  Government,  assuming  to  itself  a  strict  monopoly  in 
the  business,  thereby  shut  out  the  open  competition  of  individuals  and 
private  associations,  by  whom  the  service  might  be  performed  upon  terms 
more  advantageous  for  the  public. 

The  whole  subject  of  taxation  is  one  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  principles  by  which  it  should  be  governed 
are  but  partially  understood.  If  even  our  finance  ministers  had  at  any 
time  conceived  plans  for  establishing  this  subject  upon  a  sounder  footing, 
they  would  probably  have  been  withheld,  by  the  situation  in  which  this 
country  is  placed  through  the  burthen  of  its  obligations  to  the  public 
creditor,  from  attempting  any  great  experimental  alteration  of  the 
existing  system.  So  long  as  this  check  to  improvement  shall  operate, 
it  may  be  hopeless  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  any  radical  change,  but 
it  must,  under  any  circumstances,  be  of  advantage  to  know  the  fiicts 
that  have  accompanied  the  course  pursued. 

Among  the  reductions  effected  from  1831  inclusive,  several  are  of 
duties  which  were  partial  and  unjust  in  their  operation,  while  others 
were  highly  impolitic  in  their  tendency,  and  prevented  the  extension  of 
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certain  branches  of  industry.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned 
the  duty  upon  coals  carried  coastwise,  which  acted  in  aggravation  of  tlie 
natural  disadvantage  experienced  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  of 
the  country  to  which  fuel  was  conveyed  at  a  great  expense,  while  the 
districts  in  which  coal  abounds,  and  where,  consequently,  its  cost  is 
small,  were  exempt  from  the  tax.  Among  the  duties  to  which  the 
charge  of  impolicy  is  applied  was  that  upon  printed  cottons,  the  evil 
efiects  of  which  have  been  sufficiently  explained  in  a  former  section. 
The  discriminating  duties  upon  sugar  and  coffee,  the  produce  of  British 
possessions  in  India,  have  also  been  removed,  a  measure  which  could 
not  fail  to  have  the  best  efiects  upon  our  commerce  with  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  a  long  list  of  articles,  the  revenue  derived  from  which 
was  insignificant  in  amount,  but  hurtful  in  its  efiects  upon  various 
branches  of  the  national  industry,  have  either  been  removed  from  the 
tariff  or  the  duties  upon  them  reduced  to  rates  that  are  merely  nominal. 
The  Custom-house  accounts  exhibited  in  1842  a  list  of  190  articles 
upon  which  duties  were  levied,  independent  of  such  as  were  not  con- 
sidered worth  enumerating,  but  were  described  as  ^'  all  other  artides,*' 
and  the  duties  upon  which,  in  that  year,  amounted  to  73,351/.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  out  of  this  long  array  of  substances,  the  net  produce 
of  the  duties  upon  which  amounted,  in  1840,  to  23,341,813/.,  the  large 
proportion  of  93|  per  cent.,  or  21,872,508/.,  was  collected  upon 
eighteen  articles,  as  shown  in  the  following  list  By  extending  the  list 
so  as  to  comprise  all  articles  which  yield  annually  10,000/.  and  upwards, 
it  will  be  found  to  comprehend,  altogether,  only  forty-five  articles, 
yielding  22,742,601/.,  or  97i  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  leaving  145 
articles,  besides  all  those  unenumerated,  and  which  yielded  599,212/., 
or  2i  per  cent,  of  the  produce. 


£. 

Tea 3,472,864 

Sugar  and  Molasses      .     .  4,650,016 

Tobacco 3,588,192 

British    Plantation    and   )  ^  .^^ 
Foreign  Spirite    .     .     1 2,440,942 

Wine 1,791,646 

Timber 1,731,549 

Coffee 921,550 

Cotton  Wool       ....      648,937 
Butter 257,576 


£19,503,272 


£. 

Tallow 186,283 

Silk  Manufactured  Goods   .    240,627 

Curranto 201,577 

Sheep's  Wool       ....     132,689 

Com 1,156,63:) 

Raisins 138,208 

Seeds 195,541 

Cheese 117,677 

2,369,236 
19,508,272 

£21,872,508 
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£. 

Pepper   .......  70,593 

Dye  and  Hard  Woods     .     .  67,304 

Turpentine 85, 194 

Oil!  : 87,869 

Lemons  and  Oranget .     .     .  62,814 

Hides 41,442 

Fun 20,914 

Iron 21,819 

Indigo 39,825 

Licorice  Juice 86,534 

Leather  Gloves      ....  28,301 

Rice  24,610 

Baric 20,751 

Eggs 34,374 

Bristles 29,121 

Cork  Wood 24,795 

Platting  for  Hats  .     .     .     .  11,900 


£. 

Skins 19,026 

Woollen  Manufactures     .     .  20,615 

Glass 23,048 

Raw  and  Waste  Silk  .     .     .  17,658 

Linen 13,712 

Nuts 13,874 

Nutmegs 15,040 

Brimstone 11,198 

Madder  and  Madder  Roots  .  16,818 

Cocoa 20,944 


£698,160 


171,983 
698,160 

870,093 
21,872,508 

£22,742,601* 


*  Since  1842  the  Customs  duties  have  been  repealed  on  ooiton  wool,  sheep's  wool,  various 
seeds,  turpentine,  oils,  hides,  Airs,  iron,  indigo,  bark,  bristles,  cork  wooo,  skins,  woollen 
manufttcturea,  raw  and  waste  silk,  linen,  brimstone,  madder  and  madder  roots :  and  the  then 
existing  rates  have  been  reduced  on  sugar  and  molasses,  foreign  spirits,  timber,  butter, 
tallow,  silk  mannftctures,  currants,  com,  raisins,  and  cheese,  all  included  in  the  above  list. 

A  similar  examination  of  the  Custom-house  accounts  for  1849  shows  the  following  resuH 
of  these  important  changes,  vis.,  that  upon  12  articles,  yielding  each  more  than  IOOlOOO/.,  Uie 
revenue  has  amounted  to  9S^Pcr  cent,  of  the  whole ;  that  upon  14  articles,  vielding  each 
between  10,000/.  and  100,000/.,  the  proportion  was  beyond  2^  per  cent,  wnile  all  other 
articles,  the  revenue  from  each  of  which  was  less  than  10,000/.,  yielded  less  than  2  |^er  cent, 
of  the  yearly  amount,  which,  notwithstanding  the  abolition  and  reduction  of  duties  since 
1840,  to  the  extent  of  7,479,685/.,  or  32*88  per  cent.,  yielded  in  1849  within  473,738/.,  or  about 
2  per  cent.  (S'OS)  of  the  revenue  of  1840. 

Twelve  articles  above  100,000/.  per  annum:— 

£.  £. 


Butter 
Coffee 
Com    . 
Currants 
Raisins 
Silk  Goods 
Colonial  and 
Spirits 


137,844 
622,835 
561,481 
341,022 
151,768 
253,447 
1  Foreign|2Q,g^^7g 

£4,884,876 


Sugar  and  Molasses      .4,126,504 

Tea 5,471,420 

Tobacco 4,408,018 

Wine 1,767,516 

Timber 618,455 

16,391,913 

4,884,876 


^^276,789{;^«^-^, 


Fourteen  articles  between  10,000/.  and  100,000/.  :— 


£. 

Cheese 96,857 

Leather  Gloves     ...  44,020 

Cocoa 17,675 

Eggs 35,646 

Embroidery     ....  12,301 

Figs 23,831 

Flowers,  Artificial       .     .  13,046 

Nutmegs 18,116 

NuU 18,386 

Oranges  and  Lemons  .     .  64,679 


£344,557 


Pepper  .  . 
Rice  .  .  . 
Clover  Seed 
Tallow    .     . 


£. 
.     85,527 
.     16,466 
.     41,331 
.     94,619 


237,943 
344,557 


21,276,789 


cent. 


Articles  under  10,000/. 


21,859,289 


£22,268,863 
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Is  it  possible  to  conceive  any  better  use  that  could  have  been  made  of 
a  surplus  of  revenue  to  the  extent  of  600,000/.,  than  in  repealing  all  this 
long  array  of  comparatively  unproductive  duties,  which  could  but  exer- 
cise a  prejudicial  effect  upon  commerce  ?  Some  part  of  those  unpro- 
ductive duties  were  imposed  for  what  is  called  the  protection  of  our 
manufactures,  and  some  others  because  of  the  Excise  duties  charged 
upon  the  like  articles  of  English  manufacture.  It  must  surely  be  bad 
policy  for  this  country  to  set  the  example  of  charging  duties  for  the  pro- 
tection of  domestic  industry.  Such  duties  must  long  ago  have  become 
wholly  inoperative,  tlirough  the  perfection  and  economy  which  have  been 
attained  in  our  manufactories ;  and  if  perchance  this  should  not  be  the 
case  with  every  minute  branch  of  skilful  employment,  we  ought  to  have 
learned,  from  the  experience  of  former  relaxations,  that  the  true  and 
certain  way  to  ensure  improvement  is  to  throw  down  the  mounds  of  pro- 
tection. If  even,  against  all  probability  and  all  experience,  some  few 
sickly  and  exotic  branches  of  employment  should  leave  the  coimtry,  tlie 
sacrifice  would  be  small  indeed  in  comparison  with  the  good  to  be 
attained  through  the  practical  carrying  out  of  a  principle  from  the 
universal  adoption  of  which  we  have  so  much  to  gain,  but  which  never 
will  be  generally  adopted  by  other  countries,  so  long  as  their  prohibitory 
or  protective  duties  are  countenanced  by  the  provisions — however  in- 
operative— of  our  tariff. 

Where  Excise  duties  are  charged  upon  articles  of  English  production, 
it  is  assuredly  only  justice  to  the  home  manufacturer  to  levy  equivalent 
duties  upon  the  admission  of  the  like  articles  from  foreign  countries ;  but 
in  such  cases  it  were  well  to  inquire  whether  the  sums  received  afford  a 
sufBcient  compensation  for  the  evils  always  attendant  upon  duties  levied 
in  manufactories.  The  Excise  duty  on  vinegar  made  in  the  United^ 
Kingdom  amounted  to  no  more,  in  1836,  than  26,313/.  1^.  le/.,  and  the 
protecting  duty  on  foreign  vinegar  to  1,351/.  155.  lOd.  The  duties 
being  now  removed,  the  manufacturers  are  allowed  to  carry  on  their 
processes  freed  from  the  restrictive  rules  of  revenue  officers,  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  they  must  always  produce  vinegar  at  a  price  which 
will  ensure  to  them  the  supply  of  the  home  market,  while  our  trade 
with  France  has  been  increased  in  a  manner  which  tends  to  secure 
for  us  the  good  wishes  and  co-operation  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  classes  of  proprietors  in  that  country.  The  imposition 
of  an  Excise  duty  on  vinegar  was  long  justified  on  the  plea  of  care  for 
the  health  of  the  public,  which  was  to  be  protected  by  means  of  the 
revenue  officers,  who  would  prevent  the  use  of  any  deleterious  ingre- 
dients in  our  vinegar-yards,  a  plea  which  will  scarcely  meet  with  sup- 
porters at  the  present  day,  since  it  is  known  that  no  surveillance  will 
suffice  to  prevent  illegal  mixtures,  where  it  is  to  the  interest  of  manu- 
facturers to  make  them. 
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The  Goyernment  has,  since  1840,  acted  upon  the  suggestion  here 
thrown  out,  of  repealing  many  of  the  comparatively  unproductive 
Customs  duties  which  then  swelled  the  tariff,  and  we  see  that  the 
money  collected  upon  the  remaining  more  important  articles  amply 
compensates  for  the  amount  given  up. 

The  evil  effects  of  high  duties,  as  regards  consumption,  will  be  better 
shown  in  the  section  especially  treating  on  that  branch  of  our  subject 

It  would  have  been  a  favourable  circumstance  for  commerce,  and 
consequentiy  for  the  progress  of  social  improvement,  if  governments  had 
never  imposed  any  duties  upon  foreign  productions  except  with  the 
single  object  of  obtaining  revenue.  Duties  of  regulation,  whatever  may 
be  the  motives  for  their  adoption,  are  always  in  their  ultimate  effects 
productive  of  more  evil  than  good,  a  fact  which  has  been  kept  out  of 
view  principally  because  the  good,  which  is  frequently  very  doubtful  at 
best,  is  enjoyed  by  individuals  through  whom  it  is  rendered  apparent, 
while  the  evil  has  partiy  consisted  in  the  absence  or  rather  the  preven- 
tion of  good,  and  has  operated  silentiy  but  most  injuriously  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  community  at  large. 

Duties  have  too  frequently  been  imposed  in  the  spirit  of  retaliation, — 
an  unwise  and  unworthy  spirit,  whether  adopted  by  individuals  or  by  na- 
tions, and  which  was  long  ago  thus  ably  exposed  by  Dr.  Franklin  : — 

*^  Suppose  a  country,  X,  with  three  manufactures,  as  cloth,  silk,  iron, 
supplying  three  other  countries.  A,  B,  C,  but  is  desirous  of  increasing 
the  vent  and  raising  the  price  of  cloth  in  favour  of  her  own  clothiers. 

"  In  order  to  do  this,  she  forbids  the  importation  of  foreign  cloths 
from  A. 

"  A,  in  return,  forbids  silks  from  X. 

"  Then  the  silk- workers  complain  of  a  decay  of  trade. 

"  And  X,  to  content  them,  forbids  silks  from  B. 

"  B,  in  return,  forbids  iron- ware  from  X. 

"  Then  the  iron-workers  complain  of  decay. 

'*  And  X  forbids  the  importation  of  iron  from  C. 

"  C,  in  return,  forbids  cloth  from  X. 

"  What  b  got  by  all  these  prohibitions? 

"  Answer. — All  four  find  their  common  stock  of  the  enjoyments  and 
conveniences  of  life  diminished." 

In  levying  duties  of  regulation,  governments  le^slate  for  the  benefit 
of  the  producers  only  of  the  country,  leaving  out  of  sight  the  interests 
of  the  consumers— the  universal  class— all  of  whom  are  thus  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  for  tiie  supposed  profit  of  a  few  among  their  number. 
The  minister  acts,  without  doubt,  in  accordance  with  the  feeling  of  the 
majority,  when,  in  return  for  the  imposition  by  a  foreign  government  of 
any  duty  which  tends  to  limit  the  trade  of  some  of  the  producers  in  his 
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own  country,  be  attempts  to  punish  the  oflending  nation  by  aiming  a 
similar  blow  at  some  branch  of  its  industry.  The  doctrine  of  *'  an  eye 
for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  "  is  never  more  fully  nor  more  fiitaUy 
acted  upon  than  in  commercial  legblation,  although  in  the  present  day, 
and  in  our  own  country,  the  evil  tendency  of  this  anti-social  qHrit  has 
been  demonstrated  until  it  has  become  hardly  possible  for  any  one  to 
hazard  an  argument  in  its  favour.  We  may  not,  in  every  case,  have 
imposed  retaliatory  duties  precisely  in  the  manner  supposed  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  but  our  adherence  to  the  prindple  involved  in  Uiem  is  still  but 
too  apparent^  and  especially  appears  whenever  it  is  proposed  to  remove 
or  relax  any  duty  upon  importation.  In  these  cases,  without  consider- 
ing whether  such  a  relaxation  will  be  beneficial  to  ourselres,  and  then 
adopting  it  accordingly,  we  have,  until  the  last  four  years,  soo^t  to 
render  the  measure  subservient  to  another  object,  that  of  producing 
a  corresponding  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  country  of  pro- 
duction in  favour  of  some  branch  of  our  national  industry.  In  this 
endeavour  we  have  but  seldom  proved  successiiil.  The  feeling  of  com- 
mercial rivalry  too  generally  disposes  governments  to  imagine  that  any 
proposals  to  such  an  efiect  must  have  some  covert  and  selfish  aim  ;  and, 
having  once  rendered  our  proposed  relaxation  contingent  upon  some 
corresponding  proceeding  on  tiie  part  of  another  country,  the  refusal  of 
our  offers  was  allowed  to  bind  us  to  the  continuance  of  a  course  known 
and  felt  to  be  prejudicial  to  ourselves.  The  course  which  ve  have 
recently  adopted  of  taking  our  measures  on  these  subjects  independentiy 
of  the  conduct  or  policy  of  other  nations,  shows  greater  wisdom  and 
magnanimity,  as  well  as  greater  confidence  in  the  propriety  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, and  may  reasonably  give  us  the  full  assurance  that  the  course 
of  events  must  soon  lead  foreign  governments  to  the  willing  adoption  of 
principles  from  which  they  might  have  been  deterred  solely  through  mis- 
apprehension of  gur  motives.  The  commercial  greatness  of  this  country 
was  achieved  under  the  prevalence  of  a  system  of  restriction  and  mono- 
poly, favoured  by  circumstances  altogether  differeni  from  those  in  which 
the  States  of  Europe  are  placed  at  this  time.  We  have  become  con- 
vinced that  a  rigid  perseverance  in  that  system  of  exclusiveness,  if  even 
it  were  practicable,  would  now  be  no  longer  profitable,  and  have  been  at 
much  pains  to  produce  this  conviction  in  the  minds  of  other  people  both 
by  means  of  the  press  and  by  negotiations,  but  we  too  long  left  compara- 
tively untried  the  strongest  argument  that  could  be  used  in  favour  of 
our  altered  views — that  afforded  by  our  unreserved  adoption  of  a  more 
liberal  policy.  The  success  tiiat  accompanied  our  restrictive  regula- 
tions has  been,  not  unreasonably  perhaps,  mistaken  for  their  effect,  and 
it  was  required  from  us  that  we  should  give  to  the  world  a  practical 
illustration  of  our  conversion  before  we  could  expect  to  produce  a  con- 
viction of  our  sincerity.     The  necessity  for  our  adopting  such  a  course 
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was  shown  very  forcibly  during  the  discussions  in  the  American  Con- 
gress which  preceded  its  adoption  of  the  tariff  of  1824,  and  which  are 
thus  described  in  the  despatch  of  our  minister  at  Washington  to  Mr. 
Canning,  dated  30th  May  in  that  year :  — "  The  example  of  Great  Bri- 
tain," says  Mr.  Addington,  ''  has  been  adduced  as  the  main  support  of 
the  arguments  used  on  either  side,  both  parties  admitting  with  equal 
zeal  and  admiration  the  fact  of  her  unrivalled  prosperity,  but  each 
ascribing  it  to  those  grounds  which  best  stuted  their  own  line  of  reason- 
ing. The  recent  measures  adopted  by  her  for  the  liberalization  of  her 
external  commercial  system,  and  her  emancipation  from  her  ancient 
system  of  restriction,  are  pretty  generally  ascribed  by  the  advocates  of 
the  tariff  to  a  desire  to  inveigle  other  nations  into  an  imitation  of  her 
example,  with  the  intention,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  embarked  suffi- 
ciently deeply  in  her  schemes,  of  turning  short  round  upon  them,  and 
resuming  to  their  detriment  her  old  system  of  protection  and  prohibition. 
This  scheme,  they  affirm.  Great  Britain  will,  by  her  superior  means,  be 
enabled  to  execute  without  hazard  to  herself/'  The  following  passage, 
taken  from  Mr.  Addington's  letter  on  this  occasion,  will  show  how  prac- 
tically mischievous  to  ourselves  are  the  restrictions  which  we  lay  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  produce  :  — "  I  have  only  to  add,  that  had  no 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  existed  in  Europe 
generally,  and  especially  iu  Great  Britain,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
tariff  would  never  .have  passed  through  either  House  of  Congress,  since 
the  great  agricultural  States,  and  Pennsylvania  especially,  the  main 
mover  of  the  question,  would  have  been  indifferent  if  not  opposed  to  its 
enactment." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


WAR     EXPENDITURE. 


Expenditure  in  Uwt  yean  of  War—Comeqaent  Ezhanttion  and  DiatreM— GomparstiTe 
Expenditure  in  War  and  Peace— Votes  for  Army,  Nary,  Ordnance,  1801  to  1849— Loana 
and  Subddles  to  Foreign  States — Value  of  Stores  fturnished  to  our  Allies  in  1814. 

In  examining  the  details  of  the  public  expenditure,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  exceedingly  great  proportion  that  is  absorbed  by  the 
expense  attending  the  naval  and  military  force  which  circumstances  have 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to  maintain.  In  the  last  year  of  the  war  (1814) 
the  sums  expended  for  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  service,  amounted 
to  71,686,707/.,  and  if  to  this  sum  is  added  the  interest  of  the  debt,  all 
of  which  had  been  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  wars,  it  will  be  seen 
that  these  branches  of  expenditure  amounted,  in  that  one  year,  to 
101,738,072/.,  a  large  part  of  which  was  expended  in  foreign  countries, 
and  consequently  was  abstracted  from  the  capital  of  the  nation.  The 
drain  upon  our  resources  which  had  been  thus  in  operation  for  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  years  affords  alone  quite  sufBcient  explanation  of  the 
state  of  exhaustion  in  which  the  country  was  placed  during  the  first  few 
years  that  followed  the  restoration  of  peace,  without  our  being  required 
to  ascribe  any  part  of  the  evil  to  the  cause  so  vaguely  assigned  at  the 
time,  namely, — the  transition  from  war  to  peace.  In  an  opposite  state 
of  circumstances,  where  the  transition  should  be  from  peace  to  war,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  such  a  destruction  of  property  might  be  encoun- 
tered as  would  bring  on  a  considerable  derangement  of  the  commercial 
dealings  of  the  country ;  but  that  the  return  of  peace,  accompanied  as  it 
is  by  a  remission  of  taxes,  and  by  the  opening  of  various  channels  that 
had  before  been  closed  against  our  trade,  should  produce  evils  of  the 
nature  alluded  to,  appears  little  better  than  a  practical  contradiction. 
The  country  did,  indeed,  at  that  time  exhibit  all  the  signs  of  exhaustion, 
and  the  single  fact  of  that  exhaustion  appearing  after  the  restoration  of 
peace  was  received  as  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  caused  by  the  cessation 
of  war.  The  ceasing  of  a  war  demand  for  various  articles  consumed  by 
the  army,  or  which  were  exported  to  provide  payment  of  our  loans  and 
subsidies  to  foreign  countries,  may  have  occasioned  loss  to  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  individuals  who  had  supplied  the  Government,  or 
had  conducted  certain  branches  of  the  export  trade ;  but  those  persons, 
and  those  departments  of  business,  must  have  been  insignificant  when 
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compared  with  the  great  mass  of  our  commercial  dealers,  who  must  hare 
been  benefited  bj  the  change.  Had  we  not  been  placed,  by  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  tbe  latter  years  of  the  war,  in  a  state  unfavourable  for 
taking  advantage  of  the  beneficial  alteration  in  the  years  that  imme- 
diately fi>llowed  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  they  must  have  been  to 
UB  years  of  the  highest  prosperity.  The  prices  of  those  articles  generally, 
of  which  we  were  buyers,  fell ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  goods  which 
we  had  to  ofier  in  exchange  rose  in  value.  During  the  ten  years  between 
1805  and  1814  the  Government  expenditure  exceeded  800,000,000/. ; 
and  although  some  conaderable  part  of  this  amount  doubtless  came  back 
to  individuals,  and  prevented  that  expenditure  ^m  being  altogether  a 
loss  of  capital  to  the  country,  the  fsrt  which  £>und  its  way  to  foreign 
lands,  without  producing  any  immediate  return,  was  greater  than  we 
conld  bear  without  sudering,  and  was,  in  all  reasonable  probability,  the 
cause  of  the  difficulties  which  bore  so  hard  upon  oar  merehants  in  the 
few  following  years,  and  before  the  benign  influence  of  peace  had  ade- 
quately remedied  the  evil. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amonnt  expended  in  each  year 
from  1801  to  1849,  under  the  heads  of  navy,  army,  aud  ordnance  ex- 
penses:— 

AmoBU  E^etJidfnm  ISOl  to  1B49. 


y™.. 

N.ty. 

a™,. 

Oidunn. 
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£. 
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1,142,839 
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1803 

8.072,878 

13,488.080 

2,029,799 

23,5i»,757 

11. 1)31,551 

17.927.432 
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.41,895,037 
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19,790,181 

4,105,426 
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21,^16,138 
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1820 
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14,444.814 
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1821 
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9,138.845 

16,429.853 

1822 

5,042,612 
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1,007,831 
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16,305,812 

1829 

5,667,970 
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1,446,972 
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i.«Oa,S30 

7,70it,37a 

15,180.881 

5J09,A)6 

S,'J0I,16S 

1,613,908 
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&,6S9,85il 

7,2l6,Si3 
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14,379.094 

1832 

4.882 ,835 
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1.799,317 
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4,360.235 
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4,090,430  I 
J.,750,658 


6,640.163 
6,606,0^7 

5,8J8,ai9 

6,so9,Bra 


6,473,183 
6,521,116 

e,sie,S4i 
e,M2,sea 

fi,890,M7 
6,418, isa 
5,MB7,9ai 
5,99T,I&6 

6,178,714 
6,744,569 
6,S»y,fl99 
7,540,405  I 
6,G47.SS4  I 
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i,&si,aio 

1, 631,640 
1,815, 133 


14,119,416 
14,7iS,6ie 

l4,8Cra,75T 

■4,&!8,9I7 
.:i,961,W4 

15,664, If" 
le,M4,6fT 
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According  to  tliis  table,  the  national  defences  hare  cost  the  country 
during  the  present  century  more  than  1200  millions  of  money ;  52i  per 
cent  of  which  was  expended  in  the  14  years  of  war,  and  the  remaining 
Hi  per  cent-  has  been  incarred  in  the  35  years  of  peace,  mt. — 


337,441,796  ,    231,163,819 
337,993,912  '     389,940,49! 

58,198,904         61,341,068 


633,634,614  .     672, 315, Sv 


The  average  annual  expenditure  under  these  three  heads  was,  in  the 
14  years  ending  with  1814,  45,259,615/. :  in  the  35  years  ending  with 
1849  it  has  fallen  to  16,352,725A  If  we  confine  the  comparison  of  the 
expenditure  for  national  defence  to  the  six  years  ending  with  1836,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  average  amount  in  this  latter  period  was 
12,714,289/.,  OT  less  by  72  per  cent.  tJian  it  was  previous  to  1814.  In 
the  16  years  between  1615  and  1830  the  average  annual  expenditure 
for  naval  and  military  purposes  was  18,751,108/.,  compared  with  which 
the  cost  in  the  six  years  ending  with  1836  exhibits  a  saving  of  32  per 
cent  In  the  ax  years  from  1809  to  1814  the  expenditure  for  army, 
navy,  and  ordnance  services  was  348,557,438/.,  being  an  annual  average 
of  58,092,906/. 

One  source  of  public  expenditure  which  bore  very  han!  upon  our 
national  resources  during  the  war  consisted  of  the  amount  of  loans  and 
subsidies  paid  to  foreign  countries.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
expenditure  of  each  year  under  this  head  from  1793  to  1814.  The 
"ggregate  «'m  thus  abstracted  from  the  national  resources  in  those  22 
years  amounted  to  46,289,459/.,  of  which  about  two-thirds,  3(),58i,25il/. 
were  expended  in  the  10  years  that  jircceded  1814. 
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The  direct  payments  made  mider  the  form  of  loans  and  subsidies  did 
not  form  the  whole  of  the  contributions  made  by  this  country  to  its 
allies.  Owing  to  the  complicated  form  in  which  the  public  accounts 
were  then  rendered  to  Parliament,  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  unravel 
the  whole  of  these  transactions.  It  will  perhaps  afford  a  suffici^it  indi- 
cation of  the  extent  to  which  our  support  of  the  common  cause  was 
carried  to  state  the  value  of  the  arms,  clothing,  and  other  stores  that 
were  furnished  to  our  allies  in  the  year  1814,  and  which  were  all  in 
addition  to  the  subsidies  as  detailed  in  the  foregoing  statement. 

£. 

Autrift— Arms  and  Clothing 410,751 

Fnuioe — Arms  sent  to  the  South  of  Fnmoe   .     •     .  31,9S2 

HanoTer— Arms  and  Glothhig 889,879 

Holland— Arms  and  Clothing 267,759 

Oldenburg-Clothing 10,OOS 

Prussia—Arms 11,042 

Russia—Provisions  and  Stores 385,491 

Spain—Stores 136,338 

Miscellaneous — Arms   and  Clothing  supplied  to)  qo  oak 

various  Foreign  Corps /  «WfO«> 

£1,582,045 
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ToB  remaining  branches  of  public  expenditure  that  call  for  notice  are 
the  Gvil  iJBt,  or  the  provision  made  by  Parliament  for  the  support  and 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  including  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  various 
great  officers  of  state,  and  the  annual  votes  made  for  miscellaneous 
services. 

The  sums  disbursed  under  these  two  heads  in  each  year  of  the  pre- 
sent century  have  been  as  follow : — 


1,136.860 
1,140,33!) 
1,130,437 

I,ei0,2ia 

1,1S1,305 
l,]S0,»33 
1,174,590 
1,173,117 

i,ij-a.eoo 
1.170,3«' 
1,18a. 2T6 
1,237,370 

1,557,447 
1,^30,310 
1 ,235,  S79 
1,316,170 

i,i3S,Bsa 

l,339i,S9i 

l,l<K),Bui 
1,071,758 

LOST,  000 
1,057,000 

l,(in7,ooo 
i,or,7,(i«i 
l,oS7,oro 


,745, 'J  17 

,rao,3a7 

972,430 
221,611 

141,552 
794,382 
,506,371 
,576,378 
,955,971 
,S91,a7i 


9,489,781 
S,IS5,9!I1 
2,H>5,7H7 
1  ,q.'>3, 3BG 
1,449,148 


i,Li..      "; 


1,057,000 
l,057,OtlO 
1,057,000 


444,066 
385,631 
386,546 
387,743 
389,033 
390,  IM 
390,307 
391,384 
3-jS,]65 
393,051 
393,982 
395,345 


The  history  of  the  Civil  LJat  first  dates  from  the  accesdon  of  Queen 
Anne,  in  1701 ,  when,  in  conuderatiou  of  an  annuity  of  700,000^.  settled 
upon  the  Queen  for  her  life,  the  proceeds  of  the  Crown  lands  and  of  cer- 
tain  Excise  duties  which  had  been  granted  by  Parliament  to  Charles  II. 
and  his  Buccessors,  were  surrendered  to  the  public.  The  sum  here  men- 
tioned was  applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Queeu  and  her  house- 
hold, to  pay  the  salaries  of  her  ambaseadors  and  other  repreBcntatives  in 
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foreign  countries,  and  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  justice  at 
home,  as  well  as  some  other  minor  charged  which  had  previously  been 
defrayed  by  the  Crown  out  of  the  revenues  that  were  relinquished.  This 
arrangement  ceased  at  the  death  of  the  Queen,  when  the  hereditary 
revenues  reverted  to  the  Crown ;  but  the  precedent  made  by  Queen 
Anne,  as  here  described,  has  since  been  followed  at  the  accession  of 
each  succeeding  monarch.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
the  Civil  List  was  fixed  at  800,000/1  per  annum,  to  which  sum  additions 
were  made  .from  time  to  time,  partly  on  the  ground  of  the  general  en- 
hancement of  prices  caused  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  :  the 
sums  paid  on  this  account  from  the  consolidated  fund  in  each  year 
from  1801  to  the  accession  of  George  IV.,  in  1820,  may  be  known  from 
the  foregoing  table.  By  the  arrangement  made  between  Greorge  IV. 
and  the  Parliament,  in  1820,  some  part  of  the  charge  upon  the  CSvil 
List  was  transferred  to  the  consolidated  fund,  and  the  payments  on 
the  former  account  were  fixed  at  850,000/.  per  annum.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  William  IV.  a  fresh  distribution  of  these  charges  was  made 
expenses  which  had  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  royal  dignity 
were  transferred  to  the  consolidated  fund,  and  the  Gvil  List  was  voted 
under  five  different  classes,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  510,000/. 
per  annum,  as  follows  : — 

let  QMt.->For  the  King't  PHtj  Parte,  60,000/.;  for  £. 

^                              the  Queen,  50,000/. 110,000 

2nd     „       SaUriee  of  the  Royal  Houaehold.     .     .     .  180,800 

8rd     „       Expenses  of  the  Household 171,500 

4th     „       Spedal  and  Home  Secret  Services   .     .     .  23,200 

5th      „       Pensions 75,000 

£510,000 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  this  branch 
of  the  public  expenditure  ;  and  in  compliance  with  the  report  and 
recommendation  of  that  Committee,  an  Act  was  passed,  in  which 
the  principle  adopted  in  1830  has  been  preserved,  and  the  Civil  List 
has  been  fixed  at  385,000/.  per  annum,  with  a  power  to  the  Crown 
to  grant  pensions  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  1200/.  in  any  one 
year.  The  heads  under  which  this  arrangement  is  comprbed  are  as 
follow  : — 

£. 

1st  Class.— For  the  Queen's  Privy  Porte      ....  60,000 
2nd     „       Salaries  of  Queen's  Household  and  Retired 

Allowances 131,260 

ard      „       Ezpensea  of  the  Royal  Hooiehold   .     .     .  172,500 

4th     n      Roy^  Bounty,  Alms,  and  Special  Services  .  13,200 
5th     „       Pensions  to  the  extent  of  1,200/.  per  annum 

6th     „       Unappropriated  Moneys 8,040 

£385,000 
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It  would  appear  from  a  return  that  was  laid  upon  -the  table  of  the 
House  of  Lorda  in  December,  1837,  that  during  the  three  reigns  of 
George  the  Third,  George  the  Fourth,  and  William  the  Fourth,  the 
paUic  gained  considerably  by  the  arrangements  that  have  been  here 
described.  In  the  first  of  these  reigns,  which  embraced  a  period  of 
59i  years,  the  sum  paid  to  the  Civil  List,  including  3,395,062/.  granted 
at  various  times  for  the  discharge  of  debts  contracted  on  that  account, 
amounted  to  56,975,451/.,  while  the  amount  of  the  King's  hereditary 
and  temporary  revenues  ^ven  up  to  the  public  realized  75,138,695/., 
showing  a  gain  to  the  public  of  18,163,244/.  In  the  reign  of  Greorge  IV., 
which  occupied  about  lOi  years,  the  payments  to  the  Crown  were 
8,847,987/.,  and  the  receipts  by  the  public  19,732,732/.,  showing  a 
saving  of  10,884,745/. ;  and  in  the  seven  years  which  comprised  the 
reign  of  William  IV.,  the  payments  were  3,561,593/.,  while  the  receipts 
were  21,913,388/.,  so  that  the  public  appears  to  have  gained  by  the  ar- 
rangement with  the  late  king  18,351,745/.  The  saving  effected  during 
the  reign  of  the  three  kings  amounted,  according  to  this  retiun,  to 
37,399,784/.  The  increasing  receipts  from  the  ceded  revenues  have, 
of  late  years,  made  the  bargain  more  favourable  to  the  public  than 
formerly,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  many  charges  once  borne  by 
the  Crown  and  now  defrayed  by  the  public  are  not  included  in  this 
statement. 

The  Crown  is  entitled  to  certain  revenues  as  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
(while  there  is  no  heir  apparent)  as  Duke  of  Cornwall  also ;  which 
revenues  have  not  hitherto  been  relinquished  to  the  public. 

The  difference  observable  between  the  amount  of  the  Civil  List 
granted  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  William  IV.,  and  that  esta- 
blished in  1837,  was  occasioned,  first,  by  the  absence,  at  that  time,  of  a 
consort,  and  next,  by  the  new  arrangement  made  regarding  pensions. 
At  the  time  the  Civil  List  for  the  Queen  was  under  discussion,  it  had 
been  determined  to  examine,  by  means  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  into  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  various  pensions  there- 
unto paid  out  of  the  grant  of  75,000/.  per  annum.  As  it  could  not  be 
known  what  the  result  of  this  inquiry  might  be,  no  provision  could  pro- 
perly be  made  by  Parliament  for  meeting  the  charge  for  such  pensions 
as  it  might  be  thought  proper  to  continue,  and  the  point  was  reserved  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  legislature,  as  might  be  thought  fit  at  a  future 
stage  of  the  proceeding,  when  the  needful  provision  would  have  to  be 
made  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  arrangement  of  limiting  the 
amount  of  original  pensions  that  may  be  granted  in  any  one  year  to 
1200/.,  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  a  measure  of  economy  on  Uie  part  of  the 
public,  when  compared  with  the  arrangement  established  at  the  acces- 
sion of  William  IV.  On  the  supposition  of  the  continuance  of  all 
existing  ]x;nsions  for  the  lives  of  the  individuals  by  whom  they  are 
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enjoyed,  the  average  annua]  reduction  from  mortality  would  not  be  less 
than  3000/.  per  annum,  if  even  the  ages  of  the  redpients  were  so  low, 
on  the  average,  as  84  years,  which  is  certainly  much  under  the  actual 
average.  In  the  case  supposed,  there  would  therefore  be  a  pn^pressive 
saving  from  year  to  year  of  1800/.,  until  the  death  of  the  existing  pen- 
sioners, when  the  amount  to  be  annually  provided  by  Parliament  would 
not  exceed  30,000/.  in  place  of  75,000/.  paid  under  the  former  arrange- 
ment In  proportion  as  the  average  ages  of  the  pensioners  exceed  34 
years,  the  progressive  saving  will  be  greater,  and  the  ultimate  charge 
upon  the  public  less  than  here  stated. 

The  sums  included  in  the  foregoing  table  under  the  head  of  Mis- 
cellaneous Services  comprise  a  great  variety  of  objects,  and  necessarily 
differ  materially  from  year  to  year.  The  nature  of  these  services  will 
be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  abstract,  which  is  taken  from 
the  Finance  Accounts  for  1849  : — 

£.  M,  <L 

Ciyil  Contingencies 106,000  0    0 

Public  Works  and  Buildings,  including  New  Houses  of  Parliament  479,158  111 

Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Public  Departments 941 ,  16S  13    5 

Law  and  Justice 1,170,068  2    2 

Education,  Science,  and  Art 371,407  16    3 

Colonial  and  Consular  Senrices 405,859  7    5 

Superannuations  and  Retired  Allowances 194^448  6  10 

Special  and  Temporary  Objects 243,126  0    5 

£3,911,231     8    5 

The  charge  for  salaries  provided  for  in  the  grants  for  Miscellaneous 
Services  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  yearly  expenses  incurred  for  that 
purpose.  Office-bearers  employed  under  the  different  Boards  for  the 
collection  of  the  Revenue  are  paid  out  of  the  receipts  of  the  depart- 
ments respectively,  their  salaries  being  considered,  as  in  fact  they  are, 
a  part  of  the  charges  of  collection,  and  the  net  proceeds  of  the  revenue 
being  all  that  is  paid  into  the  Exchequer.  It  cannot  make  any  real 
difference  to  the  public  whether  this  system  shall  be  continued,  or 
whether,  as  some  persons  have  recommended,  the  gross  amount  of  the 
collection  is  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  the  charges  of  the  respective 
Departments  are  issued  from  that  office.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
by  the  latter  mode  a  more  direct  and  efficient  check  would  be  ob- 
tained over  the  expenditure;  but  this  could  hardly  be  the  case,  if, 
as  may  be  presumed,  the  payments  must  be  made  upon  the  orders  of 
the  various  Boards  of  Commissioners,  who  are  at  present  responsible  for 
the  faithful  and  economical  disposal  of  tlie  funds  that  come  under  their 
charge.  The  various  items  that  now  form  deductions  from  the  gross 
receipts  before  they  reach  the  Exchequer  are  all  given  in  detail  in  the 
public  accounts,  and  are  as  much  subject  to  examination,  and  as  open  to 
animadversion,  as  they  could  be  made  upon  any  other  plan. 
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No  statement  has  been  made  public  of  the  amount  paid  for  salaries 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  public  service  during  the  years  that 
elapsed  prior  to  1815.  Diu-ing  the  war,  that  branch  of  expenditure  had 
gone  on  at  a  constantly-increasing  rate  of  progression,  and  in  the  year 
just  mentioned  had  reached  the  sum  of  3,763,100/.  It  will  be  seen 
from  tlie  following  statement  that  in  the  20  years  that  followed,  reduc- 
tions to  the  amount  of  26  per  cent,  were  made.  These  reductions 
would  have  been  greater,  but  for  the  annual  allowances  that  it  has  been 
considered  just  to  make  to  persons  whose  offices  have  been  abolished, 
and  who  entered  upon  the  public  service  upon  the  faith  of  such  a  provi- 
sion being  made. 

The  charge  for  salaries  in  the  various  public  departments  of  the  king- 
dom in  each  year,  from  1815  to  1835,  was  as  follows : — 


Yem. 

£, 

1815 

3,763,100 

1816 

3,745,478 

1817 

3,633,981 

1818 

3,601.790 

1819 

3,587,122 

1820 

3,564,594 

1821 

3,562,528 

1822 

3,453,211 

1823 

3,368,218 

1824 

3,281,693 

1825 

3,260,370 

Yem. 

£. 

1826 

3,285,022 

1827 

3,248,719 

1828 

3,204,398 

1829 

3,185,334 

1830 

3,120,034 

1831 

3,055,512 

1832 

2,934,144 

1833 

2,853,503 

1834 

2,828,562 

1835 

2,786,278 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  various  departments  (exclu- 
sive of  Army,  Navy,  &c.),  and  the  amount  of  salaries  paid  in  each 
department  in  the  years  1815  and  1835,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  reduction  since  the  war  has  been 
3787  persons  and  976,822/.,  being  about  14  per  cent,  in  the  number, 
and  26  per  cent,  in  the  amount.  It  appears  from  a  statement  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  in  1828,  but  which  exhibits  several  omissions, 
and  cannot  be  received  with  much  confidence,  that  the  reduction  in  the 
twelve  years  from  1815  to  1827  embraced  1686  persons,  and  413,532/., 
or  6  per  cent,  in  number,  and  1 1  per  cent,  in  amount :  according  to 
which  statement,  there  were  reductions  made  in  the  eight  years  from 
1827  to  1835  amounting  to  2101  persons  and  563,290/.  of  annual 
charge,  or  8  per  cent,  in  number,  and  nearly  17  per  cent,  in  amount. 
The  reductions  between  1815  and  1835  would  have  appeared  much 
more  considerable,  but  for  the  addition  of  3913  persons  forming  the 
preventive  coast-guard  under  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs,  and 
whose  salaries,  amounting  to  259,916/.  per  annum,  had  before  been 
paid  out  of  the  Navy  Estimates. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

COl^NTY  AND  PAROCHIAL  EXPENDITURE. 

Local  Taxation— Poor  Ratea— County  Rates— Amount  levied  in  1844— Objects  to  whicli  the 
•  money  was  applied,  compared  with  1792. 

The  expenditure  of  the  central  goveniment  of  this  country  forms  by  far 
the  largesit  part,  but  not  the  whole,  of  the  contributions  levied  from 
individuals  for  purposes  beyond  their  own  immediate  and  personal 
wants  or  gratifications.  We  are  now  in  a  great  measure  freed  from  the 
burthen  of  partial  taxation;  such  local  rates  as  exist  are  levied  for 
objects  peculiar  to  the  locality  in  which  such  contributions  are  raised. 
Some  few  of  such  partial  taxes  still  remain,  but  only  in  circumstances 
which  admit  of  this  plea  in  justification,  that  their  produce  is  applied  to 
purposes  peculiarly  advantageous  to  the  spot  in  which  they  are  levied. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  duty  upon  coals  charged  in  the  port  of  London,  in 
order  to  pay  the  cost  of  providing  suitable  approaches  to  London  Bridge. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  to  everybody  that  the  object  mentioned  is  of 
that  strictly  local  advantage  which  justifies  the  imposing  of  a  partial  tax 
for  its  accomplishment ;  and  it  has  been  urged  that  it  is  for  the  general 
convenience  that  roads  and  bridges  which  facilitate  the  approach  to  the 
metropolis  should  be  constructed  and  maintained  at  the  general  charge 
of  the  country. 

For  the  most  part  taxes  levied  for  local  purposes  in  England  are  voted 
in  parochial  assemblies,  by  those  who  are  to  pay  them,  or  by  their  dele- 
gates or  representatives,  and  of  these  taxes  by  far  the  largest  part 
consists  of  an  assessment  for  the  support  of  the  indigent  poor.  The 
following  statement  exhibits  the  sums  raised  for  this  purpose,  and  tlieir 
distribution  at  various  periods,  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1813,  and  thereafter,  for  every  year 
until  25th  March,  1849. 

Provision  has  been  made  by  various  statutes  for  defraying  certain 
miscellaneous  public  expenses  by  means  of  a  local  tax  imposed  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace  in  their  several  counties,  and  which  tax  bears  the 
name  of  a  County  Rate. 
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,380,338 
,333,339 


1,531,733 
1  913,341 

4,077,891 
6,6.'>6,105 
6,3)4,584 
5,418,845 


6,958,445 
6,358,703 
5,773,096 
5,736,898 


6,798,889 
7,036,968 

6,790,800 
6,317,355 


4,TM.9aa 
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5,398,787 
6,180,764 
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138,417 
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,931,336 
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174,646 
103,465 

,670,433 
113,738 
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,333,067 
183,461 
'39,883 

»9,318 
,370,018 

13, 1 19 
13,938 
,468,639 
,839,381 

,067,436 


,035,131 

,900,117 
,857,403 


The  principal  objects  for  which  provision  is  thua  made  are,  the  re- 
pairing of  bridges,  building  and  repairing  gaols,  houses  of  correction, 
shire-halls,'  and  courts  of  justice  ;  tho  construction  and  support  of 
lunatic  asylums;  the  expense  of  criminal  i.mscciitioii- ;  the  conveyance 
of  prisoners  to  and  troni  places  of  confinement  before  and  after  trial ; 
the  apprehending  of  vagrants ;  the  expenses  of  coroners,  of  militia,  of 
county  elections,  and  various  minor  sources  of  expense. 
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The  amount  of  comity  rates  received  at  different  periods  in  the  pre- 
sent century  by  the  treasurers  of  counties  in  England  and  Wales  has 
been  as  follows  : — 


rear  ending 

t&th  March. 

Yew  ending  S5tli  March. 

Year  ending  25th  March. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1801 

326,130 

1818 

646,466 

1834 

723,741 

1802 

317,977 

1819 

658,456 

1835 

671,082 

1803 

286,055 

1820 

698,868 

1836 

705,248 

1804 

291,389 

1821 

672,054 

1887 

638,047 

1805 

825,098 

1822 

615,998 

1838 

683,865 

1806 

338,685 

1823 

677,446 

1839 

741,407 

1807 

366,564 

1824 

568,536 

1840 

855,552 

1808 

350,128 

1825 

673,3» 

1841 

1,026,035 

1809 

393,322 

1826 

736,099 

1842 

1,003,651 

1810 

436,447 

1827 

731,772 

1843 

1,051,878 

1811 

497,027 

1828 

723,197 

1844 

1,111,236 

181S 

503,223 

1829 

691,266 

1845 

1,046,412 

1813 

548,174 

1830 

708,007 

1846 

1,067,692 

1814 

573,504 

1831 

754,996 

1847 

1,076,954 

1815 

541,890 

1832 

761,901 

1848 

1,153,624 

1816 

557,963 

1833 

759,354 

1849 

1,381,132 

1817 

566,529 

The  amounts  received  and  disbursed  by  the  county  treasurers  in  the 
years  ending  Michaelmas,  1843  and  1844,  the  latest  for  which  the 
accounts  have  been  given,  were  as  follow : — 

Rbcbifts.                                 1843  1844 

£.  £. 

BaUncein  handsof  Treaturers  ...      97,275  126,809 

County  Rate 741,612  699,327 

AUowano€  from  the  Treasury      .     .     .     111,968  103,035 

PoUceRate 144,400  163,265 

Other  receipts 137,263  100,632 

£1,232,518  £1,193,068 

DlSBUBSEHEIfTS.                                    £.  £. 

Balance  due  to  Treasurers     .     .     «     .        6,465  6,314 

Expenses  of  Oaols 160,713  163,169 

„          Houses  of  Correction     .     .     140,907  131,048 

„         Prosecution  of  Prisoners    .    208,904  185,058 

CoBveyance  of  Prisoners  to  Gaol    .     .      25,943  22,196 

„              Transports     .     4     .     .       10,191  6,825 

Vagrants 7,794  7,811 

Maintenance  of  Pauper  Lunatics      .     *      20,044  21,754 

Shire  Hall,  Judges*  Lodgings,  &c.    .     .      34,925  26,939 

County  Bridges 57,291  58,206 

Clerks  of  the  Peace 37,837  35,966 

Treasurers'  Salaries      » 7,393  7,276 

Coroners*  Bills 49,390  51,843 

Inspectors  of  WeighU  and  Measures     *      12,106  12,149 

tneidenUl  Expenses 109,457  107,704 

Expenses  of  Rural  Police 159,769  164,129 

Other  Expenses 62,576  62,675 

£1,111,255  £1,071,062 

No  means  arc  afforded  for  comparing  the  rate  of  expenditure  under 
Various   heads   with   the   payments   at   the   beginning  of  the   present 
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century.    Such  an  account  has  been  given  for   1792,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

£. 

Bridges 42,237 

Gaols,  Houses  of  Correction,  &o.      .     .  92,319 

Maintenance  of  Prisoners 45,785 

Vagrants 16,807 

Prosecutions 34,218 

Lieutenancy  and  Militia 16,976 

Constables 65p 

Professional  Charges 8,990 

Coroners 8, 153 

Salaries 16,315 

Incidental  Expenses 17,456 

Miscellaneous 15,890 

£315,805 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  abstracts  that  the  expenses  occa- 
sioned by  criminal  prosecutions  and  by  the  maintenance  of  prisoners 
form  a  considerable  item  in  the  annual  disbursements.  This  was,  in 
1835,  a  subject  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  country  gentlemen, 
who  justly  contended  that  it  was  unfair  to  subject  them  to  the  cost  of 
repressing  crimes  committed  against  society  at  large.  It  will  be  seen, 
by  comparing  the  abstracts  above,  for  the  years  1792  and  1844,  that  the 
increase  in  this  branch  of  county  expenditure  has  been  out  of  all  pro- 
portion beyond  the  increase  of  the  population  ;  and  there  is  much 
reason  for  supposing  that  a  great  part  of  the  excess  has  been  occasioned, 
not  so  much  by  any  increase  in  the  number  of  prosecutions,  as  by  the 
want  of  an  efficient  control  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates.  In  support 
of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  stated,  on  the  authority  of  a  report  laid  before 
Parliament,  that  offences  prosecuted  in  the  borough  courts  in  Leeds, 
where  the  proceedings  are  properly  managed,  have  not  on  the  average 
exceeded  4/.  9s.  6d.  for  each  prosecution  ;  while  the  charge  for  prose- 
cuting the  like  offences  before  the  assizes  at  York,  have  amounted  on 
the  average  of  cases,  to  50/.  The  complaint  of  the  landowners  went 
to  the  principle,  as  already  explained,  and,  appearing  to  be  well 
founded,  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  authorized  the  issue  of 
110,000/.  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  defray  the  charges  that  might 
be  so  incurred  within  the  year.  This  sum,  owing  probably  to  the 
greater  vigilance  induced  by  the  Parliamentary  inquiries,  was  found  to 
exceed  by  more  than  40,000/.  the  amount  required,  and  the  vote  was 
accordingly  reduced  in  the  following  year. 

As  regards  another  and  an  analogous  branch  of  expenditure — the 
repair  of  churches,  and  certain  expenses  attending  the  celebration  of 
public  worship  therein — no  means  exist  for  ascertaining  the  progressive 
amount  of  money  levied  in  various  parishes. 
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SECTION  v.— CONSUMPTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

fimall  Number  of  Persons  in  England  who  live  without  gtinftil  Emplojrment— Consequent 
great  Means  for  Enjoyment  and  for  Accumulation  of  Capital—  Unequal  Division  of  the 
Products  of  Labour— Growing  Improvement  in  this  respect— Increase  of  Luxuries  and 
ElegandeSf  and  consequent  general  Refinement  of  Manners— Improvement  in  Dwellings 
of  Biiddle  Classes  seldom  extended  to  the  Houses  of  Artisans  and  Labourers— Exception 
in  this  respect  of  Sheffield. 

In  every  community  the  power  of  consuming  must  be  measured  and 
controlled  by  tlie  power  of  producing.  The  extraordinary  degree  of 
producing  power  which  exists  in  this  kingdom  has  been  shown  in  the 
second  Section  of  this  work.  Not  only  is  the  proportion  of  persons  in 
the  community  who  pass  their  lives  in  active  industry,  labouring  with 
their  hands  or  their  heads,  greater  in  this  than  in  almost  every  other 
well-peopled  country  in  Europe,  but  the  amount  of  skilled  labour  per- 
formed in  a  given  time  by  any  given  number  of  our  countrymen  is  com- 
monly greater  than  that  accomplished  by  the  like  number  of  any  other 
people  in  Europe.  To  this  circumstance  it  is  in  great  part  owing,  that, 
with  a  higher  rate  of  daily  wages  paid  for  fewer  hours  of  toil  than  are 
required  in  other  countries,  our  manufacturers  have  been  able,  under 
otherwbe  adverse  circumstances,  to  maintain  the  superiority  over  their 
rivals  Many  of  those  rivals,  both  in  France  and  in  Germany,  have 
contrived  to  possess  themselves  of  our  best  machines,  notwithstanding 
the  legal  prohibition  which,  until  lately,  existed  to  their  exportation ; 
but  having  hitherto  been  unable  to  embue  their  workmen  with  the 
degree  of  energy  and  skill  by  which  the  English  artisan  is  distinguished, 
are  in  general  unable  to  compete  with  us  in  any  but  the  commonest 
kinds  of  fabrics. 

The  proportion  of  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  pass  their 
time  without  applying  to  any  gainful  occupation  is  quite  inconsiderable. 
Of  5,812,276  males,  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  living  at   the 
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time  of  the  cengus  of  1831,  there  were  said  to  be  engaged  in  some 
calling  or  profession  5,466,182,  as  under : — 

In  Agriculture 2,470,111 

In  Trade  and  Manufactures 1,888,768 

In  Labour,  not  Agricultural 698,588 

In  Domestic  Service 132,811 

As  Bankers,  Clergymen,  Professional  Men,  ke.  ,  275,904 

thus  leaving  unemployed  only  346,094,  or  rather  less  than  six  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  which,  assuming  that  the  proportionate  number  at  each 
age  continued  the  same  in  1831  that  it  was  found  to  be  in  1821,  is  not 
quite  a  quarter  per  cent,  beyond  the  number  living  in  1831  who  were 
70  years  of  age  and  upwards.  It  is  probable  that  this  numl>er  of  unem- 
ployed persons  is  somewhat  understated,  and  that  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men residing  upon  their  estates,  many  of  whom  intrust  to  agents  everything 
connected  with  business  employment,  are  reckoned  among  the  number 
of  those  engaged  in  agriculture ;  but  if  this  be  the  case,  it  cannot  very 
greatly  alter  the  calculation. 

At  the  last  census  (1841)  the  discrepancy  already  noticed  between 
the  returns  of  occupations  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland — the  age 
selected  in  the  latter  division  of  the  kingdom  for  recording  employments 
being  15,  while  20  years  were  retained  for  that  record  in  Great  Britain — 
prevents  any  comparison  of  the  numbers  at  the  two  periods  for  the  whole 
kingdom ;  but  it  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  the  Table,  page  58,  in  this 
volume,  that  the  number  of  unemployed  adult  males  in  Great  Britain, 
in  1841,  was  only  274,482.  At  that  time  the  number  of  male  persons, 
70  years  old  and  upwards,  living  in  Great  Britain,  was  236,037,  the 
difference  between  the  two  numbers  forming  only  eight  persons  in  each 
1000  adult  males  under  70  who  could  then  be  designated  as  idle,  if  we 
assume  that  on  attaining  Uie  age  of  three-score  and  ten  there  was  a  cessa- 
tion of  employment. 

Where  so  large  a  proportion  of  persons  apply  themselves  to  pro- 
ductive labour  with  so  many  natural  and  acquired  advantages  as  are 
offered  in  this  country,  the  sum  of  human  enjoyment,  so  far  as  the  same 
can  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  possession  of  the  necessaries,  conveniences, 
and  luxuries  of  life,  must  needs  be  very  great,  since  the  whole  of  what 
they  produce  beyond  what  is  wanted  to  replace  the  capital  expended  in 
that  production,  must  be  either  consumed  by  them  or  added  to  the 
capital  of  the  country,  and  in  this  way  will  be  made  to  increase  the 
power  of  production  in  future  years. 

In  the  division  among  the  people  of  the  produce  of  the  national 
industry,  a  great  amount  of  inequality  is  no  doubt  observable, — ^an 
amount  greater,  perhaps,  than  is  consistent  with  the  degree  of  perfection 
to  which  human  institutions  may  at  some  time  be  brought :  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  great  as  this  inequality  now  is,  it  was  in  former 
times  much  greater;   and  that  hereafter,   when  the  accumulation  of 
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capital  will  probably  still  further  than  at  present  exceed  the  increase  of 
population,  the  division  must  necessarily  become  more  equal ;  the  rich 
and  powerful  will  in  such  case  still  have  made  additioos  to  the  sum  of 
their  enjoyments,  but  the  labourers  will  have  added  in  a  still  greater 
degree  to  their  means  of  comfortable  subsistence.  Whether,  in  any 
country,  and  at  any  given  time,  the  accumulation  (rf  capital  proceeds  in 
a  quicker  ratio  than  the  increase  of  population,  is  a  question  hardly 
capable  of  being  decided  by  direct  proof.  It  has  been  argued,  by  high 
authorities,  that  there  is  under  all  circumstances  a  tendency  in  popula- 
tion to  press  upon  the  means  of  subsistenoe.  If,  however,  we  look  back 
to  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  as  it  existed  in  this  country, 
even  so  recentiy  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  then  look 
around  us  at  the  indications  of  greater  comfort  and  respectability  that 
meet  us  on  every  ade,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  here,  in 
England  at  least,  the  elements  of  social  improvement  have  been  success- 
fully at  work,  and  that  they  have  been  and  are  producing  an  increased 
amount  of  comfort  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  This  improvement 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  those  who  are  called,  by  a  scmiewhat  arbi- 
trary distinction,  the  working  classes,  but  is  enjoyed  in  some  degree  or 
other  by  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  formers, — in  short,  by  every  dass  of 
men  whose  personal  and  fsLmily  comforts  admitted  ci  material  increase. 
Higher  in  the  scale  of  society,  the  same  cause  has  been  productive  of 
increase  of  luxury,  of  increased  encouragement  to  science,  literature, 
and  the  fine  arts,  and  of  additions  to  the  elegancies  of  life,  the  indulgence 
in  which  has  acted  upon  the  condition  of  the  less-favoured  classes 
directly  by  means  of  the  additional  employment  it  has  caused,  and  indi- 
rectly also  by  reason  of  the  general  refinement  in  manners  which  has 
thus  been  brought  about 

In  nothing  is  the  improvement  here  mentioned  more  apparent  than  in 
the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  middle  classes.  As  one  instance, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  much  beyond  half  a  century  to  arrive  at 
the  time  when  prosperous  shopkeepers  in  the  leading  thoroughfares  of 
London  were  without  that  now  necessary  article  of  furniture,  a  carpet, 
in  their  ordinary  sitting-rooms :  luxury  in  this  particular  seldom  went 
further  with  them  than  a  well-scoured  floor  strewn  with  sand,  and  the 
furniture  of  the  apartments  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  this  pri- 
mitive, and,  as  we  should  now  say,  comfortless  state  of  things.  In  the 
same  houses  we  now  see,  not  carpets  merely,  but  many  articles  of  furni- 
ture which  were  formerly  in  use  only  among  the  nobility  and  gentry : 
the  walls  are  covered  witii  paintings  or  engravings,  and  the  apartments 
contain  evidences  that  some  among  the  inmates  cultivate  one  or  more  of 
those  elegant  accomplishments  which  tend  so  delightfally  to  refine  the 
minds  of  individuals,  and  to  sweeten  the  intercourse  of  families. 

The  improvement  here  noticed  has  not  hitherto  been  extended  in  an 
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equal  degree  to  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes.  These,  especially 
in  large  towns,  are  still  for  the  most  part  comfortless,  and  even  unwhole- 
some, ill  furnished  and  ill  kept,  betraying  a  lamentable  want  of  self- 
respect  in  their  inmates,  with  a  degree  of  recklessness  that  speaks  un- 
favourably for  their  moral  progress.  The  inquiries  that  have  of  late  years 
been  made  on  the  subject  by  the  London  and  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Societies,  and  by  the  Central  Society  of  Education,  hare  brought  to  light 
an  amount  of  debasement  which  is  truly  appalling,  while  they  have 
served  to  indicate  the  means  through  which  the  evil  may  be  remedied, 
without  even  calling  for  any  great  pecuniary  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
those  who  may  apply  themselves  to  the  good  work.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  this  comfortless  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  is 
not  seen  in  all  localities.  In  some  places  where  no  other  appearances  in 
the  state  of  society  would  seem  to  indicate  it,  there  is  to  be  found  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  respectability  in  this  particular.  The  town  of 
Sheffield,  for  instance,  contains  a  large  manuiiBU^turing  population,  by 
no  means  remarkable  for  orderly  conduct.  The  town  itself  is  ill  built 
and  dirty,  beyond  the  usual  condition  of  English  towns ;  but  it  is  the 
custom  for  each  family  among  the  labouring  population  to  occupy  a 
separate  dwelling,  the  rooms  in  which  are  furnished  in  a  very  comfortaUe 
manner,  the  floors  are  carpeted,  and  the  tables  are  usually  of  mahogany ; 
chests  of  drawers  of  the  same  material  are  commonly  seen,  and  so  in 
most  cases  is  a  clock  also,  the  possession  of  which  article  of  furniture 
has  oflen  been  pointed  out  as  the  certain  indication  of  prospmty  and  of 
])er8onal  repectability  on  the  part  of  the  working  man.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  account  for  this  favourable  peculiarity  in  the  town  of  Sheffield, 
which,  in  this  respect,  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  other  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  same  county  ;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  pe- 
culiarity should  be  made  to  cease  through  the  growing  desire  of  other 
communities  to  surround  themselves  with  the  like  comfortable  emblems 
of  respectability.  In  large  towns,  whose  populations  are  in  a  great 
measure  made  up  of  workmen  and  their  families,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Leeds  or  Manchester,  the  progress  of  improvement  in  this  direction 
must  probably  be  left  to  the  operation  of  general  causes,  and  will  follow 
rather  than  lead  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  people ;  but  in  the  seats  of 
our  principal  manufactures  there  are  to  be  found  many  villages  and 
small  towns,  the  greater  part  of  whose  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
service  of  one  or  a  few  master  manufiicturers,  and  whose  condition,  both 
physical  and  moral,  may  be  greatly  influenced  by  their  employers.  A 
very  little  encouragement,  if  regard  be  had  to  the  feelings  of  those  who 
are  to  be  benefited,  and  especially  if  their  honest  pride  of  independence 
be  not  offended,  will  suffice  to  induce  habits  of  cleanliness,  order,  and 
propriety  in  their  families,  and  may  lead  to  a  degree  of  refinement  that 
will  wean  them  from  purely  sensual  indulgences,  which,  although  they 
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may  not  be  criminal  in  themselves,  are  too  often  the  incentives  to 
criminal  courses.  Happily  we  are  not  without  examples  of  the  good 
that  may  be  thus  effected  by  judicious  kindness,  which  is  amply  repaid 
to  those  by  whom  it  is  exercised,  not  only  through  the  delightful  con- 
sciousness of  good  done  to  others,  but  even  in  a  wordly  point  of  view  by 
the  habits  of  steadiness  and  greater  industry  begotten  in  the  workmen.* 
If  these  examples  were  extensively  followed,  we  should  have  little 
cause  to  fear  lest  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  people  should  bring 
with  them  increasing  cares  to  the  working  classes.  Labour  is  the 
agent  which  in  every  country  provides  all  the  necessaries  and  conveni- 
ences of  life  which  are  consumed,  and  **  according  as  this  produce,  or 
what  is  purchased  with  it,  bears  a  greater  or  smaller  proportion  to  the 
number  of  those  who  are  to  consume  it,  so  will  the  nation  be  better  or 
worse  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  for  which  it  has 

occasion. "t 

The  fact,  the  existence  of  which  is  shown  in  various  ways  in  these 
pages,  that  the  people  at  large  have  of  late  years,  notwithstanding  some 
occasional  checks,  obtained  in  England  a  continually  increasing  com- 
mand of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  proof  sufficient  that  the  amount  of 
their  individual  industry  must  be  greater,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing  in 
effect,  must  be  more  skilfully  applied  than  it  formerly  was  when  their 
numbers  were  not  so  great,  and  when,  according  to  the  popular  (but  ill- 
founded)  belief,  it  must  have  been  easier  than  it  now  is  for  each  indivi- 
dual to  provide  for  his  comfortable  subsistence. 

*  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  that  was  held  at  Liverpool  in  September, 
1837,  this  subject  was  brought  forward  for  discussion  at  one  of  the  sections,  and  attention 
was  particularly  directed  to  the  establishment  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton,  of  Hyde, 
whose  consideration  for  the  phjrsical  and  moral  well-being  of  his  workpeople  was  cited  as 
an  example  well  deserving  imitation  in  other  localities.  This  circumstance  is  mentioned 
here  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  paying  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  gentleman,  the  good 
qualities  of  whose  heart  are  already  well  known  and  highly  appreciated,  but  in  order  to 
adduce  in  support  of  the  opinion  above  expressed  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ashton,  who 
endeavoured  to  repudiate  all  claim  to  merit  on  that  ground,  by  declaring  that  for  every 
shilling  of  money  he  had  laid  out  in  providing  comfortable  and  respectable  dwellings  for  his 
workpeople,  and  furnishing  them  with  conveniences,  he  received  a  very  liberal  interest. 

t  Smith's  ''  Wealth  of  Nations."    Introductory  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  ir. 

UoDta.  Proportion  to  Inhabitmnts  in  Englmnd— In  Middlesex— In  Scotland— In  Edin' 
burgh — In  Ireland— In  Dublin— Rated  Value  of  Housea  at  dlllbrent  Periods— Propor- 
tion of  different  Classes,  and  Annual  Rental— Number  of  Inhabited  Houses,  and  progres- 
siye  Increase  greater  than  Increase  of  Population.  Bbioes.  Number  made  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

Houses, — ^The  number  of  houses  in  a  district  will  usually  bear  the  same 
relative  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  at  one  period  that  it 
has  borne  at  another.  In  different  countries,  and  even  in  different 
divisions  of  the  same  country,  we  find  a  wide  disagreement  between  the 
average  numbers  of  persons  inhabiting  each  house ;  but  custom  does  not 
in  this  respect  undergo  much,  if  any,  variation  in  the  same  locality, 
even  in  a  long  course  of  years,  so  that  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
inhabited  houses  existing  at  different  periods  in  any  locality  would  be 
found  very  nearly  in  agreement  with  the  progressive  numbers  of  the 
people. 

The  average  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  house  in  England  and  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  respectively,  at  each  of  the  periods  of  enumeration 
in  the  present  century,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this  fact 

Average  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  house — 

Yean.  In  EnfUuid.    In  MlddleMx. 


1801 

5-67 

7-25 

1811 

5*68 

7-29 

1821 

6-76 

7*48 

1831 

5*62 

7*52 

1841 

5*44 

7'59 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  formed  no 
part  of  the  inquiry  made  under  the  Population  Acts  before  1821 ;  but 
in  that  year,  and  in  1831  and  1841,  the  numbers  were  ascertauied,  and 
the  average  number  of  their  inhabitants  in  all  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Edinburgh,  and  in  all  Ireland,  in  those  years,  and  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  at  the  two  earlier  periods,  were  as  follows :— 
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Average  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  house — 


Yean. 

In  SootUnd. 

In  Edinburgh. 

In  Ireland. 

In  Dublin. 

1S21 

6-13 

10*04 

5-95 

12*43 

1831 

6-42 

11-11 

6-21 

12-72 

1841 

5-04* 

5-94» 

6-54 

•  • 

By  knowing  the  number  merely  of  houses  in  the  kingdom  at  different 
periods,  we  do  not  obtain  any  test  of  the  condition  and  social  progress 
of  the  inhabitants ;  but  we  may  arrive  at  some  correct  conclusion  in 
tliese  respects  by  knowing  tlieir  estimated  value,  as  we  may  thence  infer 
the  amount  of  conveniences  which  they  offer  to  their  inmates.  The 
records  of  the  Tax  Office  are  not  available  for  an  earlier  period  than 
the  year  1812  ;  but  at  various  periods  commencing  with  that  year  they 
afford  some  means  for  judging  how  tar  the  general  improvement  has,  in 
this  particular,  kept  pace  with  the  onward  march  of  the  community  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

The  tax  on  inhabited  houses,  rated  in  three  classes,  viz.,  from  10/. 
to  20/, ;  from  20/.  to  40/. ;  and  above  40/.  of  annual  value,  in  the  years 
1812,  1821,  1831,  and  1833  respectively,  was  charged  upon  the  follow- 
ing numbers :  — 

1812  1881  1831  1833 


From  10^  to  20/.  Rentftl     .     146,209 

172,708 

215,233 

227,604 

y,      20/.  to  40/.      ,,          .       94,403 

108,878 

131,676 

130,445 

Above 40/.  Rental    ...      56,438 

69,379 
850,965 

83,708 
430,617 

84,433 

297,050 

442,482 

The  centesimal  proportions  of  the  different  classes  at  these  various 

periods  were : — 

1812 

1821 

1831 

1833 

From  10/.  to  20/.  Rental    .        49-22 

49-21 

49-98 

51-44 

„      20/.  to  40/.      „          .        31-78 

31-02 

30-58 

29-48 

Above  40/.  Rental    ...        19- 

19-77 

19-44 

19-08 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

The  annual  rental  of  these  houses,  as  rated  for  the  duty,  was — 


Yeara. 

£.                      FtrCsnt.  Per  Cent. 

1812 

8,495,802 

1821 

9,414,430  increase  10-81  or  0-90  per  annum. 

1831 

12,351,673        „        31-20  „  3- 12          „ 

1833 

12,603,912        „          2-04  „  1-02          „ 

The  number  of  exemptions  from  this  duty  has  always  been  very  con- 
siderable. Farm-houses,  and  cottages  inhabited  by  labouring  men, 
form  part  of  those  exemptions.  Previous  to  1825  the  tax  applied  to 
houses  of  no  greater  annual  value  than  5/.,  but  since  that  year  the 

*  The  enumerators  in  Scotland,  in  1841,  are  understood  to  have  returned  as  so  many 
bouses  the  number  of  separate  apartments  or  flats  inhabited  by  disUnct  families ;  while, 
on  former  occasions,  the  number  of  distinct  houses  wm  returned.  This  will  account  for 
the  great  discrepancy  observable  in  the  returns  of  that  year  as  compared  with  those  of 
1821  and  1831. 
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lowest  description  charged  has  been  of  10/.  rental.  The  number  of 
houses  between  5/.  and  10/.  annual  value,  charged  with  duty  in  each  of 
the  years  1812  and  1821  respectively,  was  127,009  and  130,859.  The 
total  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  England  in  1801  and  1811,  and 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  1821,  1831,  and  1841,  were — 


Ymi*. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Irvland. 

1801 

1,467,870 

•  • 

• . 

1811 

1,678,106 

•  • 

. . 

1821 

1,951,973 

341,474 

1,142,602 

1881 

2,326,082 

369,393 

1,249,816 

1841 

2,753,295 

503,357» 

1,328,839 

Assuming  that  the  population  increased  between  1811  and  1812  at 
the  mean  rate  of  progression  shown  between  1811  and  1821,  and  that 
the  increase  between  1831  and  1833  was  after  the  same  rate  as  that 
experienced  between  1831  and  1841,  the  numbers  living  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  above  four  years  respectively  were — 

1812  12,776,286 

1821  14,391,631  inorease  12-63  per  oent,  or  1*40  per  annum. 

1831  16,262,301         „        13-00  „  1-30  „ 

1833  16,716,308         „  2-79  „  1-40  „ 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  houses  chargeable  to  the  duty,  viz  , 
from  10/.  rental  upwards,  was — 

Between  1812  and  1821  18*15  percenter  2*01  per  annum. 

„         1821     „     1831  22-69  „  2-27  „ 

„        1831     „     1833  2-75  „  1-37  „ 

On  the  houses  rated  above  40/.  the  increase  has  been — 

Between  1812  and  1821  22-93  per  cent,  or  2*55  per  annum. 

„        1821     „     1831  20*65  „  2'06  „ 

„        1831     „     1833  0*86  „  0*43  „ 

The  increase  between  1812  and  1833  was — 

In  the  population 30*83  per  cent. 

In  boaiea  rated  at  10/.  to  40t  .     .     .    48*96        „ 
„  upward!  of  40/.     .    49*60        „ 

The  house  duty  was  repealed  from  5th  April,  1834. 

It  appears,  from  the  foregoing  numbers  and  proportions,  that  while 
no  advance  has  been  made  in  the  relative  value  of  dwellings  chargeable 
with  duty,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  those  dwellings  has  been 
greater  than  the  increase  in  the  population ;  which  circumstance  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  already  adduced,  that  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  rural  occupations,  and  by  whom  the  exemptions  from 
the  inhabited  house  duty  are  enjoyed,  has  not  increased  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  increase  experienced  by  other  classes,  by  which  means  the 
proportionate  number  of  persons  inhabiting  rated  dwellings  is  greater 
now  than  formerly ;  and  as  it  has  necessarily  happened  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  persons  forming  that  increase  are  supplied  by  the  working 

*  See  Note,  page  526. 
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classes,  it  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  the  onward  progress  of  society, 
that  the  proportions  among  the  different  classes  of  houses  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  manner  already  stated. 

Bricks. — The  quantity  of  bricks  made  in  Great  Britain,  while  they 
were  subject  to  duty,  was  registered  by  the  Excise ;  but  no  duty  having 
been  charged  upon  them  in  Ireland,  we  have  no  account  of  the  quantity 
made  there.  The  number  made  in  England  and  Scotland  respectively, 
at  different  periods  within  the  present  century,  has  been  as  follows  : — 


Yemn. 

England. 

SootUnd. 

Total. 

1803 

698,596,954 

15,291,789 

713,888,743 

1811 

950,547,173 

18,765,582 

969,312,755 

1821 

899,178,510 

14,052,590 

913,231,100 

1831 

1,125,462,408 

27,586,173 

1,153,048,581 

1838 

1,427,472,263 

27,411,874 

1,454,884,137 

1839 

1,569,020,952 

42,267,633 

1,611,288,585 

1840 

1,677^611,134 

47,821,599 

1,725,632,733 

1841 

1,423,794,267 

38,463,306 

1,462,257,575 

1842 

1,271,872,112 

31,942,619 

1,303,814,731 

1843 

1,158,857,167 

25,531,499 

1,184,388,666 

1844 

1,420,730,745 

37,129,535 

1,457,860,280 

1845 

1,820,716,337 

57,321,332 

1,878,037,669 

1846 

2,039,656,766 

62,686,558 

2,102,343,324 

1847 

2,193,829,491 

66,097,395 

2,259,926,886 

1848 

1,461,035,726 

34,795,545 

1,495,831,271 

1849 

1,462,767,154 

41,193,952 

1,503,%1,106 

The  great  increase  observable  in  some  of  the  later  years  was  no 
doubt  owing  in  great  part  to  the  increase  of  manufactories,  and  very 
recently  to  the  construction  of  railroads  and  other  public  works,  which 
have  been  carried  on  to  a  far  greater  extent  proportionally  in  England 
than  in  Scotland.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  use  of  bricks  in  Great 
Britain  has  more  than  doubled  within  the  present  century,  and  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  this  increase  has  occurred  since  1821,  the  differ- 
ence between  that  year  and  1847  having  been  more  than  1,200,000,000, 
or  above  130  per  cent.     The  duty  on  bricks  was  repealed  in  1850. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

t{M*  SvtvANTt.  Number  kept  In  diffennt  Trnn— EipcndltnN  Uioi  oeodonad— Nnmbar 
of  Female  SerruiU,  uid  Eipenie  of  mtlDUiDing  them.  In  1831— Number  of  Samati 
kept  in  Irtluid,  ud  Coat  of  their  Maintenuice.  CUaaiAau.  Number  kept  in  different 
Teui— Bale  of  Increue —Number  let  for  Hire  — EipendiUm  under  tbeea  Heads. 
House.  Number  ehuged  with  Dulj,  in  1838,  IStO^  and  lB49-~For  Pleanu*— Fur 
Trade— Number  exempt  firom  Duty.  Gold  akd  Siltm  Pi.*™.  Qnastltlee  made 
during  the  War,  and  linee— Improvement  in  Qualil;  of  Plated  Good*  a  probable  Can*a 
of  the  lewened  Uw  of  Silver  Articles. 

Servaats. — The  Dumber  of  persooB  aaaesaed  for  keeping  loale  domCBtic 
Krvants  id  1813,  1821,  1831,  1841,  and  1849,  reepectiTetj,  was— 


ni  keeping  1  lervanl  .     .     . 

IS13 

isai 

1831 

1811 

1MB 

Perw 

37,333 

3'j.6:.i 

50  938 

S5,;90 

M,«a5 

2«ervaaU      .     . 

13,032 

13.Si8 

IGil25 

17, MS 

is.aaa 

iO,0:iB 

9,231 

10,257 

11,719 

12,358 

!!        h    Z       '.  '. 

6,776 

*,ffia5 

^,3K 

6,-35 
4,154 

4,'6oa 

7,668 
4,73* 

a,i74 

J.WM 

3.060 

a,ise 

a,M8 

"               T        ".             ■      - 

2,310 

a,3S6 

1  528 

1.528 

1,731 

l,S95 

l,6S5 

1,287 

1,053 

988 

1,007 

1,13a 

700 

738 

8as 

llandopwarde     . 

*,M4 

4.4W 

5,n7S 

5,36U 

5,434 

86,033 

85,757 

101,808 

110.649 

I19,M3 

T^e  moat  striking  fact  exhibited  by  these  numbers  is  tlie  actual  de- 
crease in  the  number  assessed  in  1821  as  compared  with  the  number  id 
1812.  Had  the  number  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  populatioD,  it 
would  have  amounted  in  1821  to  96,966,  or  13  per  cent  beyond  tlie 
actual  number.  This  deficiency  there  is  every  reason  to  attribute  to 
the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  and  the 
increased  expense  of  living  during  the  greater  part  of  that  interval, 
which  much  discouraged  the  keeping  up  of  large  eatabligbmeDts. 
During  the  following  decennary  period,  the  country  had  recovered  in  a 
great  degree  from  the  state  of  things  just  described  ;  and  we  find  that 
the  number  of  male  servants  was  increased  by  16,051,  or  1871  percent. 
In  1849,  tbe  last  year  for  which  the  returns  have  been  made,  die  num- 
ber was  further  increased  by  10,735, — which  is  less  than  one-half  what  it 
should  have  been  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population.  In  1835 
the  number  exceeded  that  in  1836  by  2160  servants,  and  exhibited  a 
progress  since  1631  exactly  cominensurate  with  that  of  the  population. 

2h 
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For  the  falling  off  between  1835  and  1836  it  is  not  possible  to  assign 
any  reasonable  cause. 

It  is  probably  below  the  actua.  cost  if  we  estimate  the  expense 
attending  the  keeping  of  male  servants,  including  wages,  liveries,  and 
maintenance,  at  60/.  per  annum  for  each.  Colonel  Sykes,  in  an  estimate 
presented  by  him  to  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  and  published  in 
its  transactions,  assumes  that  the  expense  is  70/.  per  annum  for  each. 
At  the  more  moderate  rate  of  60/.,  the  annual  amount  thus  expended  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  different  years  already  given  was : — 


Yean. 

£. 

1812 

5,165,580 

1821 

5,145,490 

1831 

6,108,480 

1836 

6,343,140 

Tewt. 

£. 

1839 

6,998,680 

1841 

6,650,940 

1849 

6,752,980 

If  to  the  expenditure  of  1841,  we  add  the  probable  expense  of  main- 
taining 902,048  female  servants — the  number  then  ascertained  to  be 
kept  in  Great  Britain,  averaging  the  expense  of  each  for  board  and 
wages  at  35/.  per  annum,  it  will  appear  that  the  expenses  incurred  for 
domestic  servants  in  that  year  was  altogether  38,222,620/. 

The  tax  on  servants  does  not  apply  to  Ireland,  where,  probably  for 
that  reason,  the  proportion  to  the  whole  population  of  male  servants 
kept  is  much  greater  than  in  Great  Britain,  as  appeared  at  the  census  of 
1831.     The  number  of  domestic  servants  then  found  in  Ireland  was — 

Males 98,742 

Females 253,155 

If,  in  consideration  of  the  more  moderate  expense  of  living  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom,  we  assume  that  it  costs  45/.  to  keep  a  man-servant 
and  25/.  to  keep  a  woman-servant,  we  have  a  further  yearly  expenditure 
under  this  head  of  10,772,165/.,  making  the  charge  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  amount  to  48,994,785/. 

Carriages, — The  number  of  carriages  with  four  wheels  assessed  in 
the  under-mentioned  years  was — 


1812 

1821 

1831 

1 

1841 

1849 

Ptnons  keeping  1  earriage      .     . 

12,866 

13,897 

18,480 

18,642 

15,714 

„              2  carriages 

2,792 

2,834 

4,976 

7,215 

7,305 

»             3       „ 

657 

588 

983 

1,411 

1,421 

l>                    ^           w 

180 

160 

236 

421 

506 

»>                         5             M 

60 

55 

126 

186 

252 

If                         6              „                      . 

18 

6 

36 

108 

108 

If                          *               »> 

7 

7 

21 

63 

49 

n               S        „ 

16 

8 

8 

18 

26 

„              9  and  upwards 

•  • 

•  • 

20 

270 

66 

16,596 

17,555 

24,886 

28,334 

25,447 

The  increased  use  of  carriages  with  four  wheels  between  1812  and 
1.921  was  no  more  than  959,  or  5*77  per  cent.,  being  less  than  one-half 
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the  proportionate  increase  of  population  :  the  number  was  increased  in 
the  next  ten  years  by  7331,  or  41 1  per  cent,  being  nearly  three  times 
as  great  as  the  increased  numbers  of  the  people.  Between  1831  and 
1841  there  has  been  a  further  increase  of  3448  carriages,  or  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  14  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  to  the  population  was  Hi 
per  cent.  In  the  20  years  between  1821  and  1841  the  use  of  carriages 
with  four  wheels  hi\s  increased  more  than  60  per  cent,  or  in  a  ratio 
double  that  of  the  increase  of  the  people. 

The  increased  use  of  carriages  with  two  wheels  has  been  even  more 
striking  than  this,  as  appears  from  the  following  figures  : — 

Number  of  v— -  Nambcrof 


Ye*ft.       TVthwheel  GBrriaget. 
1812  27,286 


Year*.       T^<>.^h^i  Ountagw. 
1839  44,879 


1821  30,743  1841  41,663 

1831  49,331  1849  28,474 

The  increase  between  1812  and  1821  waa  12*67  per  eent. 

1831    „    1831    „    60-46        „ 

During  the  next  ten  years  there  was  a  diminution  of  15  per  cent, 
which  still  leaves  an  increase  from  1812  of  52*69  per  cent  The  more 
recent  decrease  in  the  number  of  both  two  and  four  wheeled  eairiages 
is,  in  all  probability,  partly  the  result  of  improvements  in  hired  car- 
riages, the  number  of  which  in  1831  was  20,196,  and  in  1836  had 
increased  to  33,070,  or  63i  per  cent;  and  in  1849  to  41,621,  or 
10608  per  cent.  The  great  facilities  aiTorded  by  railways  for  travelling 
may  also  have  contributed  to  this  result.  The  number  of  carriages  let 
for  hire  in  1812  was  5544,  and  in  1821  only  5480. 

The  progress  made  in  these  several  years  in  the  use  of  all  these 
descriptions  of  carriages  has  beeu  as  follows : — 

1812  1821  1831 

Carriages  with  four  wheels    .     16,596  17,555  24,886 

„     two        „        .     27,286  30,743  49,331 

„         let  for  hire.     .     .       5,544  5,480  20,196 


1836 

1840 

1849 

26,861 

28,334 

25,447 

45,242 

41,663 

28,474 

31,937 

34,525 

41,621 

49,426    53,778    94,413   104,040   104,522    95,542 

It  is  assumed  by  Colonel  Sykes,  in  the  estimate  already  noticed,  that 
the  expense  attending  every  four-wheeled  private  carriage  is  about 
250/.  per  annum,  in  which  sum  he  includes  the  wages  and  maintenance 
of  servants,  which  he  has  put  down  at  70/.  for  each ;  but  as  there  must 
be  at  least  two  servants  kept— a  coachman  and  a  groom  or  footman  for 
each  carriage — this  would  reduce  the  charge  to  110/.  per  annum  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  carriage  and  harness  and  the  keep  of  the  horses, 
with  various  accessory  charges,  which  sum  is  probably  much  within  the 
average  charge.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that,  taking  the  four- 
wheeled  and  two-wheeled  carriages  together,  the  average  expense  is  not 
below  100/.  per  annum  for  each ;  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  same  rate 
for  tho  earnings  of  each  carriage  let  for  hire,  we  shall  have  an  annual 
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expenditure  under  this  head  in  Great  Britain  in  each  of  the  above  years 
as  follows : — 


Yetft. 

£. 

1812 

4,942,600 

1821 

5,377,800 

1831 

9,441,300 

Team. 

£. 

1836 

10,404,000 

1841 

10,452,200 

1849 

9,554,200 

Horses, — Owing  to  the  many  alterations  that  have  been  made  since 
1814  in  the  duties  chargeable  in  respect  of  horses  kept  for  pleasure,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  compare  the  numbers  so  kept  at  different  periods. 
As  regards  horses  kept  for  some  purposes  of  business,  the  duty  has  been 
repealed,  either  wholly  or  partially ;  while  in  other  classes  of  employ- 
ment a  great  number  have,  upon  some  pretext  or  other,  been  exempted 
from  payment  of  duty.  As  respects  most  of  the  classes  thus  favoured, 
the  numbers  were  not  distinguished  at  the  time  when  the  duties  were 
chargeable,  and  it  is  therefore  not  possible  to  ascertain  from  the  returns 
of  the  Tax  Office  the  number  of  horses  kept  for  pleasure  or  recreation 
at  different  periods,  nor  the  degree  in  which  their  use  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  imposition,  or  modification,  or  removal  of  the  tax,  and 
there  is  not  any  other  channel  of  information  on  the  subject  open  to  us. 

The  number  of  horses  used  for  riding  or  drawing  carriages  charged 
with  duty  in  1838,  1840,  and  1849,  was— 


1838 

1840 

1848 

Penons 

keeping  1  hone 

.     89,940 

89,319 

76,721 

>» 

2  horses     . 

.     33,333 

34,671 

33,825 

»> 

3     „ 

.     11,707 

11,770 

11,822 

n 

4      „ 

6,168 

6,356 

6,332 

)» 

5      „ 

3,111 

3,276 

2,982 

>» 

6      .. 

2,153 

2,245 

2,234 

>» 

7to8 

2,392 

2,280 

2,085 

»» 

9      „ 

595 

613 

799 

»» 

10  to  12 

1,267 

1,253 

1,136 

» 

13  to  16 

782 

853 

727 

n 

17      „ 

107 

49 

92 

i» 

18     ,, 

108 

162 

147 

»» 

19      ,, 

89 

96 

95 

»» 

20  and  upwardi 

1      1,221 

1,343 

1,377 

152,973    154,286    140,374 


There  were,  besides  the  above^  duties  charged  on — 


1838 

Horses  let  to  hire 2,201 

Raoe-horses 1,119 

Horses  for  riding,  or  drawing  carriages  1 

not  exceeding  13  hands  high     .     .     .  f  22, 456 

Horses  ridden  by  farmers'  bailiffs     .     .  69 

„  butchers      ....      4,389 

Draught  horses  used  in  trade       .     .     .  125,813 

mules 344 


>» 


1840 

2,179 
1,095 

22,594 

55 

4,419 

132,342 

381 


1849 

1,819 
1,476 

21,586 

37 

4,261 

147,766 

348 


156,391         163,965         177,293 


1840 

1849 

4  J,  709 

62,688 

392,749 

337,479 

24,710 

24,356 
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Exemptions  from  duty  on  horses  were  claimed  in  the  same  years  as 
follows : — 

1838 
Kept  by  farmers  renting  less  than  500/. )    ^g  g^e 

a-year /        » 

Used  solely  for  husbandry 387,211 

Subject  to  duty  in  other  forms ;  vix.,  as  | 

employed  in  stage-ooaches,    hackney-^    27,100 

coaches,  and  post-chaises      .     .     .     . ' 

Persons  serving  in  volunteer  corps     .     .       13,164  11,877  13,463 

Exempted  on  other  grounds     ....       59,375  60,849  59,942 

535,485        539,894        497,928 

Gold  atid  Silver  Plate. — It  might  be  thought  that  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  plate  manufactured  for  use  at  different  periods  would 
afford  a  good  measure  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and,  judging 
from  the  facts  already  brought  forward,  as  well  as  from  the  observatiou 
of  what  is  passing  around  us,  we  might  have  supposed  that  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  there  must  have  been  a  marked  increase  in 
this  employment  of  the  precious  metals  in  this  kingdom.  It  is  certain 
that  during  that  interval  the  use  of  many  utensils  made  of  silver  has 
been  adopted  by  a  much  more  numerous  class  of  society  than  before ;  a 
remark  which  will  be  sufficiently  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  within 
that  period  it  has  first  been  customary  to  find  silver  forks  at  the  tables 
in  the  generality  of  taverns.  Before  the  termination  of  the  war  in  1815, 
this  article  of  domestic  convenience  was  uniformly  made  of  steel,  except 
among  families  in  decidedly  easy  circumstances,  or  in  the  first-rate 
taverns  ;  whereas  at  present  there  is  hardly  a  family  to  be  found  above 
the  rank  of  artisans,  whose  table  is  not  furnished  with  forks  made  of  the 
more  costly  material.  It  will  be  matter  for  surprise,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  find  that  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate  made  and 
retained  for  home  use  within  the  kingdom  was  greater  in  weight  during 
the  eight  years  that  preceded  the  peace  than  it  was  during  the  like 
period  from  1830  to  1837  inclusive.  During  the  first  period,  viz.,  1807 
to  1814,  the  quantities  so  retained  for  use  were — of  gold  plate  50,750 
ounces,  and  of  silver  plate  8,290,157  ounces;  and  in  the  eight  years, 
from  1830  to  1837,  the  quantities  were — of  gold  48,432  ounces,  and  of 
silver  7,378,651  ounces.  This  falling  off  is  the  more  surprising,  because 
of  the  unprecedentedly  high  prices  of  bullion  during  a  great  part  of 
the  first  of  these  two  periods,  whereby  the  difference  in  the  money  value 
was  rendered  much  greater  than  the  difference  as  here  stated  in  the 
weight. 

Some  suggestions  have  been  offered  with  the  view  of  accounting  for  & 
circumstance  seemingly  so  much  at  variance  with  every  other  indication 
of  increased  means  and  enjoyments  on  the  part  of  the  people :  they  are 
stated  here  only  as  suggestions,  however,  and  are  not  relied  on  as 
affording  a  sufficient  or  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
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First,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  fkct  of  the  depreciation  of 
paper,  while  it  enhanced  the  money  price  of  articles  made  of  gold  and 
silver,  did  not  also  occasion  many  persons,  as  a  measure  of  prudent  pre- 
caution, so  to  invest  a  part  of  their  wealth,  and  thereby  to  secure  the 
possession  of  a  certain  and  tangible  property  of  immediately  convertible 
value.  It  may  be  objected  that  persons  so  acting  were  prudent  over- 
much, and,  judging  from  the  course  which  events  have  since  taken,  such 
an  opinion  appears  well  founded ;  but  any  one  who  can  recall  to  his 
recollection  the  dismal  aspect  then  offered  by  the  political  horizon — when 
every  power  in  Europe  was  leagued  against  us,  and  the  necessary 
expenditure  of  the  country  was  carried  forward  upon  a  scale  which  it 
would  have  been  altogether  impossible  to  have  continued  for  even  a  few 
years  longer — will  hesitate  before  he  pronounces  such  a  precaution 
unwise.  Even  when  the  ambitious  designs  of  Napoleon  had  detachefl 
from  him  and  converted  into  enemies  the  allies  who  had  pursued  with 
him  the  object  of  destroying  the  power  and  resources  of  England,  there 
came  no  intermission  of  efforts  and  sacrifices  on  our  part ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  every  ally  that  we  gained  in  the  field  helped  still  further  to 
exhaust  our  financial  means.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
had  been  lost,  or  even  that  it  had  been  less  decisive  in  its  results,  could 
the  public  expenditure  have  been  continued  on  anything  like  the  scale 
of  preceding  years,  while  at  the  same  time  faith  had  been  kept  with  the 
public  creditor  ?  Under  such  circumstances  he  would  have  been  locked 
upon  as  a  man  of  forethought  and  wisdom  who  should  have  provided 
himself  with  a  species  of  convertible  property  that  was  independent  of 
the  stability  of  public  credit ;  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  many  persoiis 
did  at  that  time  entertain  very  gloomy  forebodings  as  to  the  future  con- 
dition of  this  country,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  some  would 
be  led  to  the  precautionary  course  that  has  been  here  suggested. 

Tliere  was  at  the  same  time  another  circumstance  in  operation  alto- 
gether opposite  to,  but  not  incompatible  with,  what  has  been  stated,  and 
which  probably  led  to  the  same  desire  of  investing  money  in  the  purchase 
of  gold  and  silver  plate.  The  gains  of  persons  engaged,  either  as  owners 
or  tenants,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  had  been  out  of  all  proportion 
great,  and  that  for  a  length  of  time,  which  gave  an  appearance  of  per- 
manency to  their  prosperity.  It  has  been  already  stated  in  how  great 
a  degree  the  rent  of  land  had  advanced  during  the  progress  of  the  war, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  worldly  condition  and  habits  of  the  occupiers 
had  undergone  the  most  marked  improvement.  There  are  no  classes  of 
men  so  remarkable  in  this  country  as  its  nobility  and  country  gentlemen 
^fcr  the  importance  which  they  attach  to  the  possession  and  transmission 
P^  %mily  plate ;  and  with  respect  to  the  farmers,  the  alteration  in  their 

and  character  must  have  caused  a  great  demand  on  their 
IGD  luxuries.     In  those  days  it  scarcely  required  the  passing 
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away  of  a  generation  in  order  to  Bee  in  fermera'  dwelling  on  the  auoa 
estates,  B]>oons  of  wood  or  of  horn  give  place  to  others  of  silver.  It 
must  further  be  considered  that  luxuries  of  this  class  are  not  of 
a  perishable  nature ;  that,  except  for  the  indulgence  of  ostentation, 
they  are  provided  in  the  same  femily  once  for  all,  and  we  must  not 
therefore  expect  that  any  sodden  increase  in  their  qoantity  will  lead  to 
further  and  equal  adtUtions  when  that  immediate  demand  shall  be 
satisfied.  The  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the  manofiicture  of 
plated  wares  has  had  a  further  influence  in  diminishing  the  sale  of 
articles  subject  to  the  plate  duty,  although  it  may  have  led,  and  in  all 
probability  has  led,  to  the  increased  consomption  of  the  predous 
metals.  Except  In  very  wealthy  families,  it  is  now  usual  to  see  many 
articles,  such  as  candlesticks,  plated,  where  formerly  diey  were  seen  of 
stiver,  or,  if  tiie  expense  of  such  was  too  great,  of  bran. 

The  combination  of  these  various  causes  may  probably  be  thought 
sufl^ent  to  account  for  the  fiict  exhibited  by  the  following  table  of  the 
comparative  decline  experienced  in  this  l»«oc^  of  consumption.  The 
years  1824  and  1825  are  well  remembered  as  yeara  of  great  commercial 
exdtement  and  apparent  prosperity,  and  it  is  carious  to  observe  the 
degree  in  which  that  excitement  acted  in  promoting  the  desire  of 
possesung  gold  and  ulver  utensils.  The  increased  quantity  retuned 
for  home  uae  in  the  year  1825,  as  compared  «ith  1823,  was  equal  to 
29  per  cent  on  gold,  and  50  per  cent,  on  rilver  plate ;  the  diflerenee  in 
favour  of  1825,  as  compared  with  1824,  was  10  per  cent,  on  gold  and 
24  per  cent,  on  silver  plate. 

AiuBkr  cf  Otmttt  of  Quid  ad  SAw  FtaU  i^km  iMek  DtOg  nu  Faid,  and  fir  iMA  Dnar- 
tad  ipot  Albvid,  ihmaig  tin  Qmaiitilf  maimtd  for  Ham*  Urn,  bt  tatk  Ytar,  fitm  Stt 
Jmaary,  ISOO,  (a  M  Jaiuarf,  IBS). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Food.  Want  of  Information  ooncorning  the  Qaantity  oonramed  of  chief  Artiolet  of  Himuui 
Subsittence— Erilfl  reeulting  tnm  this  Ignorance— Meeai  employed  for  ascertaining  the 
Prodace  of  the  Soil  in  Belgium.  Suoab.  Quantity  consumed  at  Tarions  periods  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  ReTenue  thereon — Consomptioii  easily  affteted  by  Prlee — 
Diminished  Shipments  from  British  Colonies — Necessity  for  enlarging  the  Market  of 
Supply— Cost  to  the  Nation  of  the  protecting  Duty,  and  consequent  Loss  to  the  Rerenue* 
CoPFEE.  Quantities  consumed— Effect  of  Reduction  of  Duties — Consumption  checked 
by  ProtectiTC  Duties — ContriTance  for  lessening  their  Amount.  Tjla>.  Quantities 
consumed— Past  History  of  the  Tea  Trade^  and  Effect  of  Duties  upon  Consumption. 
Malt.  Consumption  at  Tarious  Periods— Checked  by  Duties  and  by  Monopoly  of 
Home-growers  of  Barley.  Smnrs.  Consumption  of  Home>made  Spirits — Temperanee 
MoTements  in  Ireland— Foreign  and  Colonial  Spirits  consumed — ExoessiTe  Duties  and 
their  Consequences.  Winb.  Quantities  consumed— Rates  of  Duty — Consumption  of 
Wine  in  France.    Bexr.  Quantity  consumed,  and  Produce  of  Duty. 

There  are  no  means  provided  by  which  the  consumption  of  the  prime 
necessaries  of  life  in  this  country  can  be  traced  at  different  periods.  It 
is  only  with  respect  to  those  few  artides  of  native  production  which  have 
been  sul]jected  to  the  payment  of  duties  that  any  provision  has  ever 
been  made  for  ascertaining  their  quantity  ;  and  as  the  chief  articles  of 
food  and  clothing,  when  of  such  production,  have  never  been  directly 
taxed  in  England,  we  have  always  been  ignorant  in  this  reqiect  regard* 
ing  the  quantities  produced. 

The  want  of  this  information  has  been  found  greatly  inconvenient, 
both  by  statesmen  and  by  writers  on  subjects  of  social  economy,  the  latter 
of  whom  have  frequently  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  computations 
founded  on  insuiEcient  data,  and  which  have  therefore  given  an  unsatis- 
factory character  to  their  writings.  In  estimating  the  growth  of  wheat 
in  England,  it  has  not  been  posrible  to  assume  as  data  the  breadth  of 
land  appropriated  to  its  cultivation,  and  the  average  produce  of  the  land 
per  acre,  both  those  elements  of  the  computation  being  unknown ;  but 
the  number  of  the  consumers  being  known,  the  average  consumption  of 
each  individual  has  been  assumed,  and  the  total  quantity  consumed  has 
been  thence  deduced.  This  average  consumption  has  been  variously 
estimated  by  different  writers  at  from  six  to  eight  bushels  during  the 
year,  exhibiting  a  difference  of  one-third  in  their  calculations.  The 
population  of  England  and  Walc?  is  probably   at  this   time  (1850) 
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17,700,000,  and  the  difierence  in  the  provision  needed,  according  as  the 
consumption  equals  one  or  otlier  of  the  quantities  named,  would  be 
4,425,000  quarters  per  annum.  In  former  times  a  still  further  degree 
of  uncertainty  attended  the  estimate,  from  the  fact  of  a  considerable,  but 
unascertained,  proportion  of  the  people  not  being  habitual  consumers  of 
wheaten  bread.  Unless  in  years  of  scarcity,  no  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  England,  except  perhaps  in  the  extreme  north,  and  there  only 
partially,  have  now  recourse  to  rye  or  barley  bread,  but  a  lai^r  and 
increasing  number  are  in  a  great  measure  fed  upon  potatoes,  and  it 
must  be  evident  that  any  computadon  which  assumes  an  average  quantity 
in  a  case  liable  to  so  many  disturbing  influences,  must  be  at  best  only 
vague  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  importance  of  knowing  accurately  the  provision  made  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  people  is  surely  not  less  than  that  of  knowing  the 
yearly  produce  of  some  of  the  less  valuable  articles  of  commerce.  The 
condition  of  the  crop  of  indigo  in  Bengal  b  accurately  communicated  to 
the  merchants  in  London  at  the  earliest  moment  when  it  can  be  known, 
and  through  its  influence  upon  the  price  has  an  immediate  effect  in 
checking  or  in  promoting  the  consumption ;  but  as  regards  the  staple 
article  of  our  food,  no  systematic  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain its  sufficiency  or  otherwise.  It  is  well  known  that  the  produce 
of  the  harvest  of  1837  was  so  far  below  the  average  consumption  of  the 
people,  that  before  the  grain  of  1838  could  be  brought  to  market  the 
stock  of  English  wheat  was  all  but  exhausted,  and,  but  for  the  supply  of 
foreign  corn  stored  in  our  granaries,  there  would  have  been  a  most  dis- 
tressing scarcity  before  any  fresh  importations  could  have  been  received. 
If  by  any  means  the  &LCt  of  this  deficiency  had  been  ascertained  when 
the  harvest  of  1837  was  got  in,  we  should  certainly  not  have  seen,  as  we 
did,  an  actual  fall  in  our  markets  immediately  following  that  harvest, 
nor  a  continuance  of  comparatively  low  prices  up  to  the  middle  of  1838. 
If  a  timely  warning  could  have  been  given,  a  moderate  but  still  an 
adequate  rise  in  price  would  have  been  the  immediate  consequence,  and 
the  consumption  would  have  been  by  that  means  so  influenced  that  we 
should,  in  all  probability,  have  avoided  in  a  great  degree  that  excessive 
rise  in  the  cost  of  bread,  which  was  then  productive  of  much  hardship 
to  cnir  labouring  classes,  and*  which,  but  for  the  abundant  demand  for 
labour  throughout  the  kingdom,  would  immediately  have  occasioned 
general  and  wide-spread  distress. 

There  is  among  the  people  of  this  country  a  most  unaccountable  pre- 
judice against  the  adoption  of  any  organized  plan  on  the  part  of  the 
Grovemment  for  obtaining  this  knowledge.  It  would  be  difficult  for  our 
farmers  to  point  out  any  mischief  that  could  result  to  them  from  such  a 
course,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  quite  unnecessary  to  explain 
the  kind  and  degree  of  advantage  which  the  country  generally,  and 
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which  they  especially,  would  derive  from  the  possession  of  accnrate 
details  on  this  subject.  The  high  prices  to  which  corn  advanced  towards 
the  end  of  1838  were  of  but  little  advantage  to  the  growers,  who  had 
for  the  most  part  already  brought  their  stocks  to  market,  in  ignorance  of 
the  facts  which  afterwards  became  apparent ;  so  that  the  l^enefit  of  the 
rise  was  almost  wholly  engrossed  by  liie  importers  of  foreign  grain,  and 
this  would  certainly  not  have  been  the  case  if  any  accurate  estimate  of 
the  crop  of  1837  could  have  been  made. 

In  Belgium  every  kind  of  information  connected  with  the  production 
of  the  kingdom  is  obtained  with  considerable  accuracy,  by  means  of  a 
body  of  gentlemen  (usually  proprietors)  residing  in  difierent  localities, 
and  who  are  elected  in  the  respective  provinces,  for  purposes  of  local 
government,  by  the  same  persons  that  elect  deputies  to  the  legislative 
chamber.  The  functions  of  persons  thus  elected  are  in  many  respects 
similar  to  those  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  English  counties.  Having 
local  knowledge  concerning  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
several  communes  in  their  districts,  they  are  enabled  readily  to  prevent 
or  to  detect  errors  in  the  returns  made  by  the  several  farmers  or  occu- 
piers, and  there  is  therefore  every  reason  to  place  a  considerable  degree 
of  reliance  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  result.  This  result  is  annually 
presented  by  them  in  a  detailed  report,  which  is  printed  under  the 
authority  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  is  open  to  the  use  of  every 
one  of  the  inhabitants.  It  has  never  been  pretended  that  any  improper 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  ;  and  if  this 
can  be  said  of  Belgium,  where  the  members  of  the  legislative  chambers 
have  not  by  any  means  so  great  nor  so  direct  an  interest  in  the  landed 
property  of  the  kingdom  as  is  possessed  by  the  members  of  our  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  there  cantiot  surely  be  any  reason  to  dread  lest 
injury  should  thus  be  occasioned  in  England.  The  information  which  it 
appears  to  be  so  desirable  to  obtain  with  reference  to  the  whole  kingdom, 
is  already  procurable  with  the  greatest  facility  with  regard  to  each  in- 
dividual farm,  by  any  person  having  a  sufficient  interest  to  incite  him 
to  the  task.  The  landlord,  who  is  interested  in  extracting  a  due  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  of  a  farm  in  the  name  of  rent^  cannot  find  much 
difficulty  in  correctly  estimating  that  produce.  A  similar  facility 
attends  the  operation  both  of  the  tithe-proctor  and  of  the  officers  of  the 
parish.  ITie  information  is  therefore  already  procurable  by  every  one 
who  can  turn  it  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  farmer ;  and  all  that  is 
wanted  is  to  extend  it,  so  that  the  farmer  himself^  as  well  as  the  nation 
at  large,  may  be  enabled  to  profit  from  it.  If  the  members  of  our  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  belonged  exclusively  to  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing classes,  there  might  be  some  appearance  of  prudence  in  con- 
cealment on  the  nart  of  the  agriculturists,  but  in  the  actual  state  of 
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things,  when,  with  scarcely  an  excepticm,  every,  member  of  the  Uoute  of* 
Lords  draws  his  revenue  from  land,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  are  similarly  circumstanced,  it  is  quite  absurd  to  suppose 
that  any  measures  inimical    to  the  interests  of  those  who  possess  or 
occupy  the  soil  would  be  attempted  by  them. 

The  impossibility  of  estimating  correctly  the  consumption  of  the 
country  in  the  common  kinds  of  food  does  not  extend  to  many  other 
articles  of  use.  These  are  for  the  most  part  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  while  some,  which  are  of  home  production,  are  subject  to 
Excise  regulations,  and  their  quantities  are  thus  made  known.  In  order 
to  trace  the  power  of  consumption  at  different  periods  in  this  kingdom, 
it  will  suffice  to  select  a  few  of  the  more  important  articles  in  these  two 
classes.  The  five  several  years  in  which  the  census  has  been  taken, 
have,  for  an  obvious  reason,  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  making 
this  comparative  statement.  Owing  to  the  deficiency  of  information 
upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed  with  regard  to  the  population  of 
Ireland  previous  to  1821,  it  will  not  be  possible  in  all  cases  to  embrace 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  in  the  calculations. 

Sugar, — ^The  Parliamentary  returns  relative  to  this  article  of  con- 
sumption did  not  until  of  late  years  correctly  indicate  the  quantity 
retained  for  use  within  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  practice  in  the  annual 
statements  prepared  at  the  Custom-house,  to  consider  every  ton  of 
refined  sugar  that  is  exported  to  be  equal  to,  and  to  represent  34  cwts. 
of  raw  sugar ;  and  this  larger  weight  is  deducted  in  respect  of  each  ton 
so  exported  from  the  quantity  upon  which  duty  is  paid,  hi  order  to 
arrive  at  the  quantity  actually  used.  This  proceeding  involves  a  great 
and  palpable  error,  through  which  the  apparent  home  consumption  is 
made  to  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  the  exports  of  refined  sugar. 
The  actual  loss  through  waste  in  the  operation  of  refining  does  not  ever 
amount  to  more  than  5  per  cent,  and  seldom  reaches  that  rate:  it 
would  therefore  be  more  correct  to  consider  a  ton  of  refined  sugar  to 
represent  21  cwts.  of  the  unrefined  material,  and  this  course  has  been 
adopted  in  the  following  computations.  The  statement  would  be  in- 
complete if  molasses,  which  is  sugar  in  a  liquid  form  combined  with 
water,  were  not  included.  The  proportion  which  this  should  bear  to 
sugar  in  a  crystalUne  state  has  been  assumed  on  the  average  to  be  as 
3  to  8,  the  duty  being  imposed  on  the  two  descriptions  in  that  ratio. 
The  quantity  of  molasses  upon  which  duty  was  paid  in  1811  is  there- 
fore added,  considering  24  cwts.  to  be  equal  to  9  cwts.  of  crystalline 
sugar.  Through  the  prohibition  to  employ  grain  in  the  distilleries,  and 
the  consequent  substitution  of  sugar,  its  use  was  greatly  increased  in 
1811.     The  quantity  thus  employed  in  that  year  appears  to  have  been 
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544,192  cwts.,  thus  reducing  its  aggregate  consumption  in  the  saccha- 
rine form  to  2,748,129  cwts.,  and  the  proportion  used  by  each  individual 
to  24  lbs.  9  ozs. 


Gbeat  Britain. 

1801 

1811 

1831 

Quantity  cleared  for  oontumption,  viz.  :— 

•     Sugar cwt8. 

*  Molasses „ 

3,341,496 

•  • 

3,398,367 

•  • 

3,128,026 
21,428 

Total,  as  if  sugar       ....      „ 

Refined  sugar  exported  in  the  propor-  ) 

tionof  21  for  20 /     »♦ 

Quantity  r^aining  for  consumption            „ 

Rate  of  duty per  cwt. 

Population 

Consumption  of  each  individual 

3,341,496 

350,639 

2,990,857 

20*. 
10,942,646 
301b.  9)  oz. 

3,398,367 

106,046 

3,292,321 

27«. 
12,596,803 
29  lb.  4)  02. 

3,149,454 

677,708 

2,471,746 

27». 
14,391,631 
19  lb.  3|  OS. 

Irelamo. 

Avenge  of  Thre« 

Twxa  ended 

85  Much, 

1800 

Avenge  of  Three 

Yean  ended 

6  January, 

1810. 

1881 

uuantity  of  sugar  retained  for  eon- )  ^,.. 

sumption    . r^- 

Rate  of  duty per  cwt. 

Population 

Consumption  of  each  individual 

298,069 
17«.  ed. 

5.395,456 
6  lb.  3  OS. 

420,093 

27«. 

5,950,917 

71b.  14^02. 

380,608 

27». 
6,801,827 
6  lb.  4^  OS. 

Owing  to  the  regulation  of  the  year  1826,  by  which  the  trading 
intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  placed  on  the  footing 
of  a  coasting  trade,  it  became  impossible  thereafter  to  state  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  in  the  sereral  divisions  of  the  kingdom.  The  raw 
sugar  used  in  Ireland  is  for  the  most  part  imported  direct  irom  the 
places  of  production ;  but  refined  sugar  is  chiefly  supplied  to  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain,  and  no  account  of  the  quantity  is  kept  by  the  Cus- 
tom-house oflBcers. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  raise  any  considerable  revenue,  and  so  long 
as  it  shall  be  thought  advisable  to  do  so  by  means  of  indirect  taxation,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  article  better  fitted  for  the  purpose 
tlian  sugar.  Without  being  one  of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  long 
habit  has  in  this  country  led  almost  every  class  to  the  daily  use  of  it, 
so  that  there  is  no  people  in  Europe  by  whom  it  is  consumed  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent.  It  is  besides,  irom  its  bulk,  in  proportion  to 
its  value,  not  likely  to  be  clandestinely  imported.  If  it  were  attempted 
to  subject  it  to  such  a  rate  of  duty  as  would  convert  it  into  an  object  of 
temptation  to  the  smuggler,  the  legitimate  consumption  would  fall  off  to 
such  a  degree  as  would  render  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment altogether  abortive.  The  action  of  the  smuggler,  which,  with 
regard  to  many  articles — such  as  tobacco  and  spirits — may  be  con- 
sidered to  form  the  natural  limit  to  taxation,  affords  therefore  no  criterion 
in  the  case  of  sugar,  but  we  may  find  in  the  foregoing  computations  a 
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sufficientlj  significant  indication  that  the  rate  of  duty  was  for  mwOf 
years  after  the  war  continued  on  too  high  a  scale  ;  and  tliat  by  makiiig 
a  great  reduction  in  that  rate  we  have  so  increased  the  consumption  m 
not  merely  tu  give  an  impulse  to  trade,,  but  also  to  increase  the 
revenue.  Confining  the  inquiry  to  Great  Britain,  it  appears  that  if  we 
take  popiUation  as  an  element  in  the  computation,  tlie  revenue  did  not 
gain  by  the  increased  rates  imposed  in  1805  : — 


Yean.        Populiition. 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


10,942,646 
12,596,803 
14,391,631 
16,339,318 
♦18,532,335 


Net  Revenue. 


£. 
2,782,232 
3,339,218 
3,660,567 
4,219,049 
4,686,241 


Bate  of  Duty. 


20«.  per  owt. 

27».        „ 

27».        „ 

24*.        „ 

24«.  k  5  per  cent. 


Tax  per  Head. 


9.     d, 
5     1 
5 
5 
5 
5 


3 
$ 


If  we  extend  the  calculation  so  as  to  embrace  Ireland,  the  result  will 
be  found  as  follows : — 


Yean. 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


Population. 


16,338,102 
18,547,720 
21,193,458 
24,029,702 
26,711,694 


Net  Revenue. 


£. 
3,066,163 
13,183,505 
4,077,706 
4,650,589 
5,114,390 


Rale  of  Duty. 


20«.  per  cwt. 

27«. 

27«. 

24».        „ 

24«.  &  5  per  cent. 


Tax  per  Head. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


d. 

9-04 

5-19 
10*17 
10-44 

9-95 


Of  all  articles  of  consumption  which  are  not  absolute  necessaries  of 
life,  sugar  is^  perhaps,  that  which  in  this  country  is  the  most  easily  acted 
upon  by  price. 

The  foUowii^  table  {see  p.  543),  which  includes  the  whole  kingdom, 
shows  the  quantity  of  sugar,  and  of  molasses  equivalent  to  crystalline 
sugar,  retained  for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year, 
from  1830  to  1849,  together  with  the  average  price  during  the  year, 
computed  from  the  Gazette  advertisements^  and  the  average  consumption 
of  each  individual  stated  in  pounds  and  decimal  parts  of  a  pound. 

If,  by  means  of  tliis  statement,  we  trace  from  year  to  year  the  fluctua- 
tions in  price,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  attended  by  corresponding 
fluctuations  in  the  consumption,  and  that  with  a  degree  of  regularity 
more  like  the  operations  of  a  piece  of  machinery  than  as  resulting  from 
circumstances  affecting  in  such  various  ways  and  in  such  different 
degrees  our  numerous  population.  With  one  exception  only,  that  of 
the  year  1835,  every  rise  in  price  has  been  accompanied  by  diminished 
consumption,  while  every  fall  in  the  market  has  produced  an  increased 
demand.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  year  1835,  in  which  there 
appears  some  departure  from  the  uniformity  of  this  effect,  was  a  year  of 


*  Exclasive  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

t  Allowing  734,659/.  in  respect  of  544^192  cwts.  of  sugar  used  in  the  distilleries. 


S,<1T4,B2T 


0,139 


*, 01 3, 91 9 
4,,116,1&3 

4,137,446 
4,089,453 
3,84T,62S 
3,eo6,03g 
4,OS7,fl2S 

3,a6a,4M 

4,026,301 
4, 139.4«I 

4.SS6,4lM 
A. £38, 656 
5,K)ft,e3fl 
S.  198,487 


4,a73,9» 
4,364,J4.t 
4,187,135 
4,021,595 
4,204,411 
4,349,563 
3,933,!i01 
4,3tU,463 
4,286,782 
4.017, <j  16 
3.764,710 

l,0e«,331 

4,19«,S6!) 
4, 3  W  .473 
5,OQl,3n4 
5,457, 1i4 
6,045,191 
6,437,234 
6,287,317 


^  S 

M  8[ 

89  7* 

%i  aX 

33  94 


23     '4         36     '4 


great,  of  almost  universal,  excitemeDt  throughout  the  kingdom.  Kevei' 
before,  perhaps,  was  there  itn  equal  number  of  public  works  in  operation. 
Every  man  who  was  al>le  and  willing  to  work  readily  obtained  employ- 
ment at  full  wages.  Every  loom  was  filled,  every  anvil  was  at  work, 
and,  to  crown  the  advantages  thus  enjoyed  by  our  labouring  population, 
the  chief  necessaries  of  life  were  procurable  at  prices  lower  than  had 
been  previously  known  by  the  existing  generation.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  cannot  be  matter  for  surprise  that  the  people  should  have 
expended  a  little  more  than  usual  of  their  earnings  upon  aii  article  of 
consumption  so  universally  desired  as  sugar.  But  even  under  these  dr- 
cumstances  of  comparative  ease,  the  average  consumption  ol  1635  did  not 
attun  the  rate  which  it  reached  in  1830  or  in  1831,  when  the  market 
price  was  from  Ss.  to  10«.  per  cwt  lower,  but  when  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  population  was  not  in  other  respects  ao  prosperous  as  in  1835. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  year  1845  is  marked  by  a  larger  consump- 
tion than  occurred  in  the  year  1831,  although  tlie  market  price,  exclu- 
sive of  duty,  was  higher  by  9*.  Id.  per  cwt.,  or  nearly  lii.  per  pound.  This 
result  was  obtained  through  an  abatement  in  the  duty,  which  took  eSect 
only  from  the  14th  of  March,  1845,  exceeding  in  a  small  degree  that 
difference  in  price.  The  market-price  of  1831,  added  to  the  duty  then 
chargeable,  amounted  to  47*.  %d  per  cwt.,  while  the  cost  and  reduced 
duty  of  14*.  per  cwt,,  in  1845,  amounted  together  to  46».  9d.  The  expe- 
rience of  that  and  tiie  following  years  under  these  altered  circumstances 
comes  therefore  strongly  in  corroboration  of  the  fact  shown  by  previous 
computations.     If  we  estimate  the  consumption  for  the  year  ending  the 
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5th  of  April,  1846,  and  consequently  for  twelve  moDths  during  which 
the  reduced  duty  was  charged,  it  appears  that  the  average  quanti^ 
per  head  consumed  by  each  individual  of  the  population  was  21*18  Iba. 
Concurrently  with  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  chargeable  on 
sugar  the  produce  of  British  possessions,  a  reduction  was  also  made  in 
the  duty  upon  foreign  sugar,  the  product  of  free  labour,  from  6^.  and 
5  per  cent,  thereon  per  cwt.,  to  23s.  4d.  per  cwt.  But  for  some  such 
modification  no  advantage  to  the  consumer  could  have  followed  any 
abatement  in  the  duty,  for  the  difierence  would  have  been  simply  trans- 
ferred from  the  public  Exchequer  to  the  producers  of  British-grown 
sugar,  the  quantity  of  which  was  already  too  small  for  the  wants  of  the 
public.  The  limitation  of  this  change  in  the  manner  described  could 
not  be  justified  upon  any  correct  principle,  nor  was  it  probable  that  it 
could  be  long  maintaincKi.  The  admission  of  all  foreign  sugar  at  the 
lessened  rate  of  duty  last  mentioned,  and  which  took  place  in  1846, 
caused  a  further  consumption,  and  consequently  an  increased  revenue, 
but  neither  the  sugar  trade  nor  any  other  trade  will  ever  be  placed  upon 
a  proper  footing  so  long  as  any  differential  duty  shall  continue  to 
deform  the  tariff.  *  We  have  seen,  that  when  the  duty  charged  was  20*. 
per  cwt.,  and  when  the  market  afforded  a  superabundant  supply  admis- 
sible at  that  rate,  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  exceeded  30  lbs. 
per  head  in  tlie  year,  and  no  sufficient  reason  presents  itself  for  assuming 
that,  under  similar  conditions,  the  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would  exhibit  a  lower  average.  If  this  view  should  prove  correct,  the 
revenue  derived  from  sugar  at  20*.  per  cwt.  would  now  amount  to 
7,500,000/.  per  anniun,  instead  of  3,574,4697.  as  in  the  year  1845. 

The  quantities  stated  in  the  foregoing  table,  as  the  yearly  consump- 
tion of  each  individual,  are  average  quantities,  calculated  on  the 
assumption  that  the  rich  and  tlie  poor,  the  nobleman  and  the  beggar, 
fare  alike  in  their  use  of  this  condiment  It  would  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover with  accuracy  the  consumption  of  the  various  ranks  into  which 
the  community  is  divided.  There  are  of  course  many  whose  use  of 
sugar  is  not  governed  by  its  market  price,  so  far  at  least  as  any  fluctu- 
ations that  we  have  experienced  would  be  likely  to  affect  them.  The 
outlay  for  this  article  forms  so  small  a  part  of  the  household  expenses 
of  the  easy  classes,  that  whether  the  price  should  be  sixpence  or  a 
shilling  per  pound  might  have  no  influence  in  increasing  or  diminishing 
its  use.  The  decrease  or  increase  of  the  quantity  consumed  throughout 
the  country  is  therefore  evidence  of  a  very  great  degree  of  fluctuation 
in  its  use  by  all  other  classes.  From  inquiries  carefully  made,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  in  the  families  of  the  rich  and  middle  ranks  the 
individual  yearly  consumption  of  sugar  for  all  purposes  is  40  lbs. ;  if 

*  AU  differential  daties  on  sugar  will  cease  on  the  5th  of  July,  1854. 
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then  we  aseunte  that  one-fifth  of  the  families  in  the  kingdom  are  ao  cii^ 
cumetanced  an  not  to  vary  their  mode  of  living  with  every  fluctuation 
in  the  market  prices  of  provisions,  we  shall  find  that  in  1831  the  average 
consumption  per  head  of  the  remaining  four-fifths  wae  15  lbs.  2  ozb. 
In  1840  the  average  consumption  was  151  Ihs.,  or  76i  lbs.  for  five 
persons,  one  of  which  taking  the  constant  quantity  of  40  lbs.  left  for 
each  of  the  remaining  four  only  9  lbs.  1  oz.  Applying  the  same  cal- 
culation to  the  consumption  of  1849,  it  will  be  seen  that  each  of  the  four 
would  consume  20  lbs.  2  oz.  Every  person  serving  on  board  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  is  allowed  1(  oz.  of  sugar  per  diem,  or  34  lbs,  3oz. 
yearly  ;  and  the  allowance  given  to  aged  paupers  in  the  Union-houses  is 
1  oz.  per  diem,  or  22}  lbs.  per  annum. 

The  year  1840  exhibits  the  highest  average  price  and  the  lowest 
average  comumption.  The  effect  of  price  in  producing  this  result  will 
be  rendered  more  strikingly  apparent  by  comparing  somewhat  more  in 
detail  the  consumption  of  tjie  two  years  1839  and  1840.  The  deliveries 
of  sugar  (rom  the  warehonaes,  and  the  average  prices  in  each  month  of 
those  two  years,  were  as  follows : — 


February 


October 
December 


37     71 


316,440 

« 

n 

3M,3i» 

«; 

^ 

-101.797 

3ii,.'.a6 

M 

<*t 

300,361 

f* 

aaa.sos 

't 

'I'he  great  advance  in  price  was  not  experienced  until  the  mtmth  of 
July,  1840  ;  and  if  we  contrast  the  deliveries  from  the  warehouses  and 
the  average  prices  of  the  two  half-yearly  periods  of  1839  and  1640,  the 
following  is  the  result: — 


Jul;  to  Deeember 


QouUI)'.      JAnnft  Frt«. 


An  advance  in  price  not  quite  equal   to  2d.  per  pound  thus  caused  a 
dimioished  consumption  of  25,600  tons  in  Eix  months ;  and  if  the  cal- 

21,         -^" 
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culadon  of  the  average  consumption  be  made  for  the  half-year  in  which 
that  diminution  was  experienced,  it  will  be  found  that  it  was  at  the 
rate  of  only  12|  lbs.  per  annum  for  each  individual,  or  40  lbs.  per  head 
for  those  in  easy  circumstances,  and  only  6  lbs.  per  head  for  all  other 
classes. 

Tim  result  occurred  under  our  strictest  protective  system,  and  was 
occasioned  by  short  production  in  the  West  India  colonies.  The  im- 
portations thence,  which  in  1831  amounted  to  200,000  tons,  did  not 
in  1840  exceed  110,000  tons;  and  altliough  during  the  interval,  by  a 
patlial  reform  in  our  tarifT*  which  now  admits  sugar,  tiie  produce  of 
Bengal,  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  West  India  sugar,  we  tlience  re- 
ceived an  additional  supply  equal  to  12,500  tons,  yet  the  importations 
of  sugar  in  1840  fell  short  even  of  the  greatly-diminished  consumption 
by  22,000  tons. 

If  this  state  of  the  trade  could  have  been  viewed  as  likely  to  continue, 
it  is  clear  that  the  wants  of  the  consumers  and  the  deficiency  in  the 
revenue  together  would  sooner  have  compelled  the  Government  to  re- 
model the  system  of  sugar  duties,  so  as  to  let  in  for  consumption  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  foreign  sugar.  If  the  approach  to  a  right  system-:- 
made  when  the  produce  of  Bengal  was  admitted  at  the  British  plantation 
duty — had  been  delayed  for  only  a  few  years  longer,  so  that  we  had  not 
received  increased  supplies  from  that  quarter,  it  is  evident  that  some 
such  measure  of  relaxation  must  have  been  adopted  in  1840.  When- 
ever it  might  be  introduced,  such  a  step  was  certain  to  be  strongly 
opposed  by  our  West  India  sugar-planters,  and  by  many  other  persons 
also,  who,  without  much  consideration,  have  chosen  to  identify  a  high 
price  of  sugar  with  the  happiness  of  the  lately-emancipated  slave  popu- 
lation of  our  West  India  colonies.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  these  colonies  involves  a  great  moral  question — that 
its  maintenance  is  to  the  people  of  England  a  great  moral  duty — that 
the  success  of  die  measure  of  emancipation  ought  never  to  be  jeopardized 
for  any  money  consideration — that  we  have  purchased  the  freedom  of 
the  cultivators  of  sugar  at  the  cost  of  twenty  millions  of  money  ;  and 
that  having  thus  converted  them  from  slaves,  in  which  condition  their 
owners  were  bound  to  supply  their  wants,  into  freemen  who  must  toil 
for  their  own  si^)port,  it  would  be  cruel  to  place  them,  in  the  outset  of 
their  career  of  responsibility,  in  a  worse  position  than  that  which  they 
legally  occupied  at  the  moment  before  you  gave  them  freedom.  The 
argument  is  specious,  but  a  slight  examination  of  facts  will  serve  to 
convince  us  that  it  is  without  any  solid  foundation. 

In  what  respect,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  freed  negro  placed  in  a 
worse  position  than  that  which  he  occupied  during  his  period  of  slavery  ? 
If  there  had  been  a  redundancy  of  labourers  for  whom  the  planter  was 
bound  to  provide,  irrespective  of  the  valae  of  their  labour,  then  indeed 
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their  emancipation,  which  would  also  have  been  the  emancipation  of 
their  former  owners,  might  have  been  accompanied  by  the  evil  of  com- 
parative destitution.  But  the  reverse  of  this  position  is  notoriously  the 
fact,  and  it  is  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  labourers  and  the  high 
wages  which  they  are  consequently  able  to  command,  that  the  planters 
have  been  so  loud  in  their  complaints,  for — hitherto  at  least — it  is  the 
planters  only  who  complain,  while  the  labourers  are  represented  as 
living  in  comparative  luxury.  Now,  as  well  as  before  the  emancipation, 
the  only  fund  from  which  the  negroes  must  be  supported  is  the  produce 
of  their  labour,  and  they  must  consequently  be  equally  well  off—pltu 
their  liberty — as  they  were  before  their  freedom  was  granted.  When 
Parliament  so  munificently  voted,  and  the  nation  so  willingly  gave, 
twenty  millions  of  money  to  bring  about  this  blessed  change  in  their 
condition,  it  was  not  proposed  to  give  to  these  our  fellow- citizens  greater 
privileges  and  immunities  than  are  enjoyed  by  other  free  labourers ;  but 
to  argue  that  a  higher  price  is  needed  for  the  products  of  their  labour 
than  the  price  at  which  the  same  products  are  yielded  elsewhere  and  by 
others,  is  to  affirm  that  something  more  than  freedom  was  designed  for 
them  by  the  generosity  of  the  nation. 

The  cost  to  the  people  of  this  country  of  the  differential  duty  on 
sugar,  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  sugar  colonies,  Iiad  become 
extremely  burthensome.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  duty,  of  3,764,710 
cwts.  retained  for  consumption  in  1840  was  9,156,872/.,  if  calculated  at 
the  Gazette  average  prices.  The  cost  of  a  like  qucmtity  of  Brazil  or 
Havana  sugar  of  equal  quality  would  have  been  4,141,181/.,  and  con- 
sequently we  paid  in  one  year  5,015,691/.  more  than  the  price  which 
the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  in  Europe  would  have  paid  for  an 
equal  quantity  of  sugar.  This,  however,  is  an  extreme  view  of  the  case. 
If  oiu*  markets  had  been  open  at  one  rate  of  duty  to  the  sugar  of  all 
countries,  the  price  of  foreign  sugar  would  have  been  somewhat  raised, 
while  that  from  British  possessions  would  Have  been  lowered,  but  it  may 
be  confidently  said  that  even  in  that  case  the  saving  would  have  been 
more  than  four  millions  of  money. 

Again,  if  the  public  had  thus  been  able  to  buy  sugar  at  about  the 
average  price  of  the  year  1831,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  average 
consumption  per  head  would  have  been  as  great  in  1840  as  it  was  in 
1831,  and  in  this  case  the  revenue  upon  this  article  would  have  exceeded 
tlie  sum  received  by  more  than  1,500,000/. 

The  differential  duty  on  foreign  sugar  in  fiivour  of  our  own  sugftr 
colonies  was  most  extravagantly  great,  and  was  meant  to  act  as  a  prohi- 
bition against  its  consumption.  The  difference  was  49«.  per  cwt,  or 
5^^.  per  lb.  When  the  supplies  of  sugar  from  our  own  colonies  e]L«- 
ceeded  the  home  demand,  this  protection  was  of  no  practical  effect*  ^0$ 
for  many  years  it  operated  to  raise  the  price  of  British  p] 
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sugar,  and  thereby,  as  we  have  seen,  to  lessen  the  consumption.  It  was 
desirable  as  soon  as  possible  to  abolish  this  differential  duty  altogether, 
and  under  the  existing  law  this  result  will  be  reached  by  progressive 
stages  on  the  5th  July,  1854.  If  an  approach  to  such  a  result  had 
been  made  in  1837,  the  first  of  a  series  of  years  in  which  the  public 
revenue  proved  unequal  to  meet  the  yearly  expenditure,  the  effect  upon 
our  finances  would  have  been  most  beneficial.  Let  us  suppose  that 
while  the  rate  upon  British  plantation  sugar  continued  at  24^.  per  cwt , 
and  5  per  cent,  thereon,  the  produce  of  foreign  plantations  had  been 
admitted  at  SOs.  per  cwt.  and  5  per  cent,  the  result  to  the  revenue  in 
the  four  years,  1837  to  1840,  would  probably  have  been  as  follows: — 


Consumption  at  the  same  average  rate ) 
as  1831,  viz.,  20*11  lbs.  per  head  .     .1 

Quantity  imported  from  British  posses-  ^ 
sions / 

DUBTerence  required  to  be  supplied  by| 
foreign  sugar,  at  30«.  per  cwt.  and> 
5  per  cent I 

Revenue  that  would  have  been  collected 
if  all  the  British  plantation  sugar  im- 

Sorted  had  been  consumed,  and  the 
eficiency  supplied  by  foreign  sugar, 
at  the  rate  of  aOt.  per  cwt.       .     .     . 
Revenue  actually  received      .... 
Difference  between  the  revenue  received ) 
and  that  which  would  have  been  col-  > 

lected I 

Deficiency  of  the  public  income  to  defray  1 
the  expenditure / 


183T 


1838 


Cwta. 
4,757,151 

4,147,177 


Cwtt. 
4,822,617 

4,600,7d3 


609,974         221,824 


£. 
5,891,573 

5,026,878 
864,695 

655,760 


£. 
5,853,687 

4,893,580 
960,107 

345,228 


1839 


Cwts. 
4,888,082 

4,029,955 

858,127 

£. 
6,123,136 

4,827,017 
1,296,119 

1,512,792 


1840 


Cwu. 
4,953,546 

3,151,991 

1,801,5.55 

£. 
6,808,958 

4,664,233 
2,144,725 

1,593,970 


It  appears  from  this  statement  that  if  the  deficient  supply  of  British 
plantation  sugar,  during  the  four  years  from  1837  to  1840,  could  have 
been  made  good  from  sugar  of  foreign  growth  at  the  rate  of  30s.  per 
cwt,  not  only  should  we  have  avoided  all  the  evils  attendant  upon  a 
deficient  revenue,  but  we  should  have  had  a  surplus  of  1,157,896/.  to 
apply  towards  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt.  The  difference  in 
the  four  years  to  the  public  income  would  altogether  have  exceeded 
five  millions  of  money. 

Coffee. — The  facts  exhibited  by  the  history  of  the  home  or  consump- 
tion trade  in  this  article  are  pregnant  with  lessons  of  great  value  as 
regards  taxation!  There  are  but  few  articles  fitted  for  general  use 
which  have  been  subjected  in  an  equal  degree  to  alternations  of  high 
and  low  duties,  and  with  respect  to  which  we  are  consequently  enabled 
with  equal  certainty  to  trace  the  efiects  of  taxation  in  contracting  or 
enlarging  the  enjoyments  of  the  people,  or  to  mark  the  comparative 
advantage  thus  produced  to  the  Exchequer. 

The  quantities  of  oofiee  consumed  in  Great  Britain  in  each  of  the 
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five  years  of  the  Census,  comparing  the  consumption  with  the  growth  of 
the  population,  and  exhibiting  the  influence  of  high  and  low  duties,  are 
shown  by  the  following  statement : — 


Yean. 


Number  of 

Poands 
consumed. 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


Ifai. 

750,861 

6,390,122 

7,327,283 

21,842,264 

27,298,322 


Rate  of  Duty 

per  Pound  on 

BritUb 

PlmnUtion 

Coffee. 


Popolmtion 

of 

Great  Britain. 


«.  d. 

1  6 

0  7 

1  0 
0  6 
0  6 


10,942,646 
12,596,803 
14,391,631 
16,262,301 
18,532,335 


Averafe 
Comomption. 


lb. 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 


ou.. 
1-09 
8*12 
801 
5-49 
7-55 


Sum 

Contributed 

per  Head 

to  the 
RoTenne. 


d. 

1* 

6 

8 

lOj 


It  appears  from  the  above  statement,  that  when  the  duty  amounted  to 
1^.  6d,  per  lb.,  the  use  of  coffee  was  confined  altogether  to  the  rich. 
The  quantity  used  throughout  the  kingdom  scarcely  exceeded,  on  the 
average,  1  oz.  for  each  inhabitant  in  the  year,  and  the  revenue  derived 
was  altogether  insignificant.  In  the  interval  between  1801  and  1811 
the  rate  of  duty  was  reduced  from  1*.  6rf.  to  7rf.  per  lb.,  whereupon  the 
consumption  rose  750  per  cent.,  and  the  revenue  derived  was  increased 
more  than  threefold.  During  the  next  decennary  period  the  duty  was 
again  advanced  to  Is.  per  lb.,  by  which  means  the  progressive  increase 
was  checked  so  as  to  render  the  consumption  actually  less  in  1821, 
taking  the  increased  population  into  account,  than  it  was  in  1811.  In 
1825  the  duty  was  again  reduced  to  one-half  the  previous  rate,  and  we 
see  that  in  1831  the  consumption  was  consequently  increased  14^ 
millions  of  lbs.,  or  nearly  200  per  cent.,  the  average  consumption  of  each 
individual  being  raised  from  8  to  21  ozs.  per  annum,  while  the  revenue 
was  increased  by  100,000/.  The  duty  on  coffee,  the  growth  of  the 
British  plantations  in  America,  was  continued  at  the  same  rate  until 
1 842  ;  but  as  the  consumption,  after  the  reduction  of  duty  in  1825, 
speedily  overtook  the  power  of  production  in  those  plantations,  the 
quantity  used  was  necessarily  limited,  until  the  market  price  should  be 
raised  so  high  as  to  admit  the  produce  of  British  India,  upon  which  a 
duty  of  dd.  per  lb.  was  chargeable.  This  in  effect  soon  occurred.  In 
1835  the  importations  from  the  British  West  Indies  were  less  than 
15  millions  of  lbs.,  and  the  state  of  the  market  made  it  advisable  for  the 
dealer  to  pay  the  additional  duty  of  28s.  per  cwt.  upon  East  India 
coffee,  of  which  5,596,791  lbs.  were  thus  brought  into  consumption  in 
that  year,  but  without  augmenting  the  aggregate  quantity  used.  It 
being  thus  evident  that  the  supply  from  our  western  colonies  v/aa^ 
incommensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  that  even  the 
stimulus  of  a  high  monopoly  price  was  ineffectual  for  its  increase,  the 
tariff  was  modified  at  the  end  of  1835  so  as  to  admit  coffee,  the  growth 
of  the  British  possessions  in  India,  at  the  low  duty  of  Qd.  per  lb. 
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this  the  consumption,  which  had  been  stationary  for  the  five  preceding 
years,  again  suddenly  started  forward,  to  be  again  checked  by  the 
inadequacy  of  even  the  enlarged  supply,  and  the  price  was,  by  this 
virtual  monopoly,  sustained  so  high  that  it  became  worth  the  while  of 
merchants  to  send  coffee,  the  growth  of  foreign  plantations,  and  which 
was  liable  to  pay  a  consumption  duty  of  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  for  reshipment  to  this  country,  by  which  expensive  ceremony 
it  became  entitled  to  admission  at  the  modified  rate  of  9d  per  lb.,  or 
28s.  per  cwt.  beyond  that  exacted  on  coSee  the  growth  of  British  pos- 
sessions, the  difference  in  the  market  price  being  more  than  equal  to 
this,  in  addition  to  all  the  charges  of  the  outward  and  homeward 
voyages.  The  injurious  effect  of  this  state  of  things  to  the  revenue,  and 
its  hardship  upon  the  consumer,  were  at  length  met  by  a  modification  of 
the  duties,  which  afforded  temporary  relief,  but  which  still  left  an 
advantage  to  the  British  co&e-planter  over  the  foreign  producer  of 
Sis.  4td.  per  cwt. 

In  1842  the  duty  upon  British  plantation  coffee  was  reduced  to  4d. 
and  upon  all  foreign  cofiee  to  Sd.  per  lb.,  and  in  1844  this  latter  rate 
was  further  reduced  to  6d.  per  lb.  The  quantity  consumed  in  each  year 
since  1841  has  been — 


YeMt. 

lbs. 

Yean. 

Ibt. 

1842 

28,519,646 

1846 

36,754,554 

1843 

29,979,404 

1847 

37,441,373 

1844 

81,352,382 

1848 

37,077,546 

1845 

34,293,190 

1849 

34^99,374 

It  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  powerful  effect  upon  commercial  legist 
lation  if  we  could  always  count  the  cost  of  interferences  with  the  natural 
coiu-se  of  trade.  If  it  could  be  shown  how  great  is  the  waste  of  property 
that  at  all  times  accompanies  attempts  to  favour  some  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Government  would  hesitate  before 
they  entered  upon  so  hurtful  a  course.  The  following  estimate  exhibits 
an  amount  of  capital  thrown  away  as  effectually  as  if  it  had  been  cast 
into  the  sea,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  privilege  of  bringing  into 
consumption,  at  the  duty  of  dd.  per  lb.,  cofiee  that  was  otherwise  liable 
to  pay  1*.  Sd.  per  lb. 

Freight,  insurance,  landing,  and  shipping  charges  on 

7,080  tons  shipped  fh>m  £nrop«     .     .     .  at  10    6  8  p«r  Urn,  73,160 

5,060    „            „             West  Iftdiea  .     .  -     4  17  0       „  24,540 

5,680    „             „              Brazil  ....  -     4  10  0       „  25,560 

2,030    „            „             Java    ....  -     2    0  0       „  4,060 

To  which  must  be  added  for  interest,  loss  of  weight,  and  deterioration 

of  quality,  including  risk  of  sea  damage,  on 

£.  «.  d.  £. 

7,080  tons  thipptd  firom  Earopa at    3    5  0  per  ton,  23,010 

10,740    „             „             Weit  tn^iei  and  Uracil,  -     2  10  0       „  26,850 

£  177,180 
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In  estimating  the  cost  to  the  consumer  oF  this  roundabout  operation, 
it  will  be  correct  to  assume  that  the  enhancement  of  price  upon  the 
whole  quantity  used  is  goyemed  by  the  highest  rate  of  expense  to 
which  any  part  is  subject,  since  it  is  evident  that  if  the  voyage  from 
Europe  were  not  undertaken,  the  oo£ke  might  be  as  advantageously 
sold  at  an  equivalent  reduction  in  price,  and  this  reduced  price  would 
determine  that  of  the  whole,  because  there  cannot  be  in  any  market 
two  prices  at  the  same  time  for  the  same  article.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  price  of  all  the  cofiee  used  in  this  country  in  1840  was  increased 
to  the  consumer  by  28*.  per  cwt. — the  difference  of  duty,  in  addition  to 
13*.  Id.  per  cwt ,  the  expense  of  sending  cotke  from  Europe  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  back.  This  increased  price  on  28,723,735  Ibe.  amounted 
to  533,227/.,  but  the  higher  duty  was  received  on  14,228,404  lbs.,  givuig 
an  advantage  to  the  Exchequer  of  only  192,416/.  If  the  difference 
between  these  amounts  were  added  to  the  revenue  derived  from  oo£ke, 
it  would  make  the  rate  of  duty  equal  to  10^«  per  lb.  upon  the  whole 
quantity  consumed,  and  it  is  clear  that  had  the  consumers  been  allowed 
to  pay  that  rate  of  duty  upon  every  kind  of  coffee  that  comes  to  market, 
the  effect  to  them  would  have  been  the  same,  while  the  revenue  would 
have  benefited  to  the  amount  of  340,811/.  If  there  had  been  no  dif- 
ferential or  protective  duty,  but  all  kinds  of  coffee  bad  been  admitt^ 
at  the  duty  charged  on  that  of  the  British  plantations,  the  public  would 
liave  had  the  means  of  expending  additionally  on  the  article  the  above-- 
mentioned sum  of  533,227/.,  which  would  have  purchased  very  nearly 
twelve  millions  of  pounds,  and  thus  have  added  40  per  cent  to  the  con- 
sumption, and  nearly  100,000/.  to  the  revenue. 

These  calculations  can  hardly  &il  to  convince  every  one  of  the  gre^t 
importance,  commercially,  of  equal  and  moderate  duties ;  but  in  the 
particular  case  of  coffee  there  is  another  and  even  a  stronger  argument 
in  favour  of  such  a  system  of  duties.  It  was  given  in  evidence  before 
the  Committee  on  Import  Duties,  which  sat  in  1840,  that  since  the 
duty  on  British  plantation  coffee  was  reduced  to  6d.  per  lb.,  there  hav^ 
been  a  vast  number  of  coffee-shops  opened  in  Ltmdon,  at  which  working 
men  are  served  at  a  low  price ;  that  some  of  these  places  are  frequented 
daily  by  many  hundred  persons  who  used  formerly  to  resort  for  refresh- 
ment to  public^houses ;  that  this  beneficial  change  in  the  liabits  of  work- 
ing men  has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  the  refreshment 
obtained,  and  that  any  advance  in  the  price  which  should  remove  this 
advantage  of  comparative  cheapness  would  have  the  effect  ot  sending  the 
present  customers  of  coffee-shops  back  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Tea — Tlie  lessons  taught  by  the  facts  above  detailed,  with  regard  to 
the  consumption  of  coffee,  are  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  history  of 
our  tea- trade.     There  are  not  any  records  in  existence  to  show  the  con- 
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sumption  of  this  article  in  Great  Britain  only.  Until  the  opening  of  tbe 
China  tea-trade  in  1833,  tea  could  not  be  l^ally  imported  except  into 
the  port  of  London,  where  alone  the  duty  was  received  upon  all  that 
was  consumed  throughout  the  United  Kingdon.  The  following  compa- 
rative statement  of  the  consumption  at  the  periods  selected  must  there- 
fore be  considered  to  apply  to  Ireland  as  well  as  to  Great  Britain  : — 


Yoan. 

N  amber  of 

Pound! 
eonsumed. 

1 

lbs. 

1801 

20,237,753 

1811 

90,702,809 

18S1 

22,892,913 

1831 
1841 

29,997,101 
36,675,667 

Rate  of  Duty. 


( 20  per  cent,  under  2t.  6</.  per  lb.  \ 
\    mad  50  per  cent.  Above  .     .  J 

96  per  cent,  on  ymlue  .     .     . 
f96  per  cent,  under  2t.  per  lb.) 
\     and  100  per  cent,  above      . ) 

Same  as  in  1821       .... 

2«.  Id.  per  lb 


''*»»lSS3"'|     Avenge 

Ki:X^  !co«::^ou, 


16,338,102 

18,547,720 

21,193,458 

24,029,702 
26,711,694 


lb. 

1 

1 

1 

I 
1 


3-75 

1-10 

0-52 

3-93 
5-96 


Contiibatknu 

per  Heed 
to  RewDiw. 


«. 

1 

4 

3 

2 
2 


d. 

H 

6 

9 
11 


The  difference  in  the  proportionate  consumption  at  tlie  above  periods 
is  small,  when  compared  with  the  fluctuations  experienced  with  other 
articles.  During  the  whole  of  the  time  down  to  1833,  the  trade  was 
held  as  a  monopoly  strictly  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  the  consumption  was  checked  not  only  by  the  high  duty  and  the 
enhancement  of  the  price  by  reason  of  the  monopoly,  but  also  by  the 
mode  of  taking  the  duty  according  to  the  sale  price,  and  by  which 
means  the  monopoly  was  made  to  work  the  twofold  injury  of  increasing 
both  the  price  and  the  rate  of  duty.  On  the  opening  of  the  trade  in 
1833  it  was  justly  anticipated  that  the  market  price  of  tea  would  fall, 
and  consequently  that  the  produce  of  an  o^  valorem  duty  would  fall 
likewise,  for  which  reason  \head  valorem  rate  was  changed  for  such  a  fixed 
duty  as,  calculating  from  the  consumption  of  previous  years,  would  yield  to 
the  Exchequer  an  amount  of  revenue  equal  to  that  received  in  those  years. 

The  consumption  of  this  class  of  articles  affords  a  very  useful  test  of 
the  comparative  condition,  at  different  periods,  of  the  labouring  classes. 
If  by  reason  of  the  cheapness  of  provisions  the  wages  of  the  labourer 
afford  means  for  indulgence,  sugar,  tea,  and  cofiee  are  the  articles  to 
which  he  earliest  has  recourse,  and  his  family  partake  in  the  sober 
gratification.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  often  happen  that  where  the 
power  of  buying  these  things  is  not  enjoyed,  the  small  sum  that  can  still 
be  spared  after  the  purchase  of  his  loaf  is  bestowed  in  procuring  that 
stimulating  draught  which  is  then  more  than  ever  desired,  and  tlie  man 
is  driven  from  his  cottage  to  the  public-house.  We  may  thus  reconcile 
the  apparent  anomaly  which  has  been  so  often  remarked,  that  the 
Excise  revenue  maintains  its  level  during  even  lengthened  periods  of 
distress.* 


*  For  an  illustraiion  of  this  remark,  tee  page  309. 
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The  history  of  the  tea-trade  affords  abundant  proof  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  consumption  by  alterations  in  the  rate  of  duties.  In  1784  the 
duty  was  Is,  per  poimd,  and  67  per  cent,  on  the  value,  and  the  quantity 
consumed  was  no  more  than  4,948,983  lbs.  In  the  following  year  .the 
rate  was  reduced  to  1 2^  per  cent,  on  the  value,  and  the  consumption 
rose  in  that  and  the  two  following  years  as  under : — 

Year*.  lU. 

1785  10,856,578 

1786  12,359,380 

1787  17,047,054 

Similar  effects  had  followed  reductions  in  the  duty  at  former  periods. 
In  1746  a  reduction  equal  to  about  2^.  per  pound  caused  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  to  more  than  three  times  that  on  which  duty  had  been  paid 
in  1745.  In  1768  an  abatement  of  Is,  per  pound  on  black  tea  caused 
the  consumption  to  increase  immediately  80  per  cent,  and  when  in 
1773  the  shilling  duty  was  reimposed,  the  consumption  fell  back  to  its 
former  scale. 

Now  that  our  commercial  relations  with  China  appear  to  be  placed 
upon  a  secure  footing,  if  a  bold  measure  of  reduction  in  the  duty  on  tea 
should  be  adopted,  can  it  be  doubted,  with  these  historical  facts  before 
us,  that  the  Exchequer  would  soon  find  an  advantage  from  it,  while  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country  would  be  proportionately  bene- 
fited, and  the  people  of  this  country,  the  working  classes,  would  have  the 
sum  of  their  rational  enjoyments  enlarged  ? 

The  consumption  of  tea  has  greatly  increased  since  1841,  and 
although  no  abatement  has  been  made  in  the  rate  of  duty,  an  equal 
benefit  to  the  consumer  has  been  experienced  through  a  reduction  in 
the  import  price.     The  quantities  have  been : — 

Yean.  lb«. 

1842  37,355,911 

1843  40,293,393 

1844  41,363,770 

1845  44,193,433 

Malt, — The  use  of  malt  in  this  country  has  fallen  off  materially 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  when  compared  with  the  numbers  of  the 
people ;  but  it  would  not  be  correct  to  attribute  this  circumstance 
wholly  to  the  effect  of  taxation,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  consumption  has  been  materially  checked  by  the  duty  imposed. 
The  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee  into  extensive  use  throughout  the 
kingdom  must  necessarily  have  interfered  with  the  consumption  of  beer, 
and  the  same  effect  must  have  followed  the  increased  use  of  spirits,  only 
a  small  proportion  of  which  is  distilled  from  malted  grain. 

The  consumption  of  malt  at  various  periods  of  the  present  century,  in 
the  different  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  has  been  as  follows  : — 


Yean. 

Iba. 

1846 

46,740,344 

1847 

46,314,821 

1848 

48,734,789 

1849 

50,021,576 
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It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  at  difiereot  periods  dunng  tlie 
last  century  the  consumption  of  malt  in  England  was  greater,  id  pro- 
portioii  to  the  popnlation,  than  at  any  subsequent  tjnie.  The  average 
consumption  of  each  individual  iu  each  decennary  year,  from  1740  to 
1790,  was  as  follows : — 

Tun.     BuIhiIi.  Bui  omntT.  I  Viul  Baliils.  BatcarDily. 

I.    d.  '  (.    d. 

1740       378       0    6if  pcrbiuhdl.  j  IT70  3-39  0    Oj  ^  per  boihei, 

17S0        4-85            „                „  i  17S0  S-94  1     ^ 

1760        4-29        0    Siit        „  1790  9-57  „ 

The  great  increase  of  consumptitm  during  the  last  fifteen  years  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  beer,  which,  while  it 
existed,  was,  in  fact,  an  additional  duty  on  malt.  The  number  of 
bushels  used,  and  the  proportion  when  compared  with  the  population  in 
each  of  the  twenty-one  years  from  1829  to  1 849,  were  ae  follows :— 


1839 

99,153,177 

1830 

32,962,454 

1831 

39,352,369 

1833 

87,390,455 

1833 

40,075,895 

1834 

41,145,596 

42,892,054 

1336 

44,387,719 

1837 

40,551,149 

183S 

40,505,58*-- 

1839 

39,315,824 

49,456,607 
36,164,£85 
35,851,407 
35,693,881 
37,187,178 
36,54G/}38 
49,097.085 
35^307,813 
37,546,157 
38,933,460 
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The  tax  on  malt  has  always  been  unfaronrably  viewed  by  tbe  agricuir 
tiiral  iuterest,  under  the  common  but  unaccountable  impre§»on  that  the 
amount  ia  paid  by  the  producers,  and  not,  as  it  in  fact  is,  by  the  con- 
suDien.  Under  this  impression,  the  eudeavour  to  caase  its  repeal  has 
at  ^mes  been  strenuously  made,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  would  not 
always  have  been  made  in  vain,  could  any  sufficient  substitute  &r  the 
revenue  have  been  found  that  would  not  have  been  even  more  dis- 
tasteful to  landlords. 

The  importation  of  malt  from  foreign  countries  is  strictly  prohilrited ; 
and  as,  from  some  cause  or  other,  not  very  well  uoderatood,  hariey 
brought  from  beyond  seas  cannot  be  profitably  malted  here,  our  land- 
owpers  enjoy  the  practical  monopoly  of  the  home  maritet  "nte  foreign- 
grown  barley  that  is  sometimes  imported  is  used  for  grinding  and  other 
purposes  for  whicb  inferior  qualities  are  adapted,  and  thereby  admits  of 
a  more  extensive  UEe  of  the  superior  home-grown  barley  in  tiie  form  of 
malt.  When  the  com  trade  was  free,  and  the  duty  on  malt  was  more 
reasonable  that  it  has  been  of  late  yesra,  we  have  seen  that  tbe  barley 
dbtricts  of  England  afforded  an  abundant  supply  of  a  qnality  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  maltster. 


^rita. — Owing  to  the  high  price  of  com  in  1801  and  1811,  Fariia- 
ment  interfered  to  prevent  the  distilUtion  of  spirits  except  from  sugar 
and  molasses.  The  derangement  thus  occanoned  prevents  any  accurate 
calculation  of  consumption  in  those  particular  years  ;  the  years  next  in 
succession  are  accordingly  assumed  for  the  following  comparison,  and 
the  population  during  those  years  has  been  computed  accordingly : — 
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Tlie  falling  off  in  the  consumptioD  of  spirits  in  Ireland  in  the  years 
1840  and  1841  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  our  day.  It 
resulted  entirely  A-om  the  efforts  of  one  man,  the  Rev.  Tlieobald  Mathew, 
a  Catholic  clergyman,  who  avuled  himself  of  his  power  of  influencing 
his  fellow-men  to  produce  a  sudden  change  in  the  habits  of  vast  num- 
bers, reclaiming  them  from  the  vice  of  drunkenness  and  its  accompanying 
evils  to  an  extent  which  nothing  short  of  the  fact  itself  could  induce  us 
to  think  posnble.  "  Father  Mathew,"  to  use  the  name  by  which  he  is 
generally  known,  aware  of  the  command  over  themselves  which  many  of 
his  countrymen  have  occBsionally  exhibited  in  keeping  their  vows  to  ab- 
stain for  some  limited  time  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  led  vast 
numbers  of  tbem  to  pledge  themselves  eo  to  abstain,  not  indeed  for  all 
future  time,  but  until  they  should  formally  signify  to  him  their  intention 
of  recurring  to  the  use  of  whiskey.  Many  have  been  led  thus  to  take  up 
the  pledge  of  abstinence,  because  they  can  lay  it  down  again  at  pleasure  ; 
but  as  the  renunciation  must  be  a  deliberate  act,  which  can  hardly  ever 
he  performed  at  the  time  when  the  temptation  is  upon  them,  and  as  some 
degree  of  weakness  would  be  implied  in  that  renunciation,  the  chancci 
are  great  that  it  will  be  postponed  from  time  to  time,  until  the  habit  of 
sobriety  and  the  sense  of  personal  respeotabiiity  and  domestic  comfort 
which  it  brings  shall  have  removed  all  desire  for  resumiug  a  course  of 
intemperance.  If  the  change  thus  brought  about  shall  prove  in  any 
degree  permanent.  Father  Mathew  must  be  acknowledged  one  of  ttie 
greatest  benefactors  that  the  people  of  Ireland  have  ever  known.  TIte 
degree  in  which  liis  influence  extended  is  apparent  from  the  following 
figures,  showing  the  quantity  of  spirits  distilled  in  Ireland,  and  tlie 
revenue  collected  thereon,  in  each  of  the  live  years  from  1837  to 
1841 :— 


,a36,M2 

1,43*, 573 

,815,70J 

l,3fil,B32 

,401, oai 

936,136 

,485,  MS 

864,736 

The  consumption  of  colonial  and  foreign  spirits  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  has  at  all  times  been  small  in  comparison  witii  the  use  of  tiutsv 
articles  in   England.     Of  late  years  home-made  spirits  have  alnmtt 
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wholly  taken  the  place  of  rum  and  brandy  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Of 
2,277,970  gallons  of  rum  and  1,186,104  gallons  of  foreign  spiriu  on 
which  consumption  duty  was  pud  in  1841,  there  were  2.217,073  gallons 
of  rum  and  1,127,849  gallons  of  brandy  and  Geneva  used  in  England. 

For  the  reason  already  assigned  in  noticing  the  consumption  of  British 
spirits,  the  years  1801  and  1811  would  not  aSbrd  means  for  correctly 
comparing  the  consumption  of  difierent  periods,  and  the  results  for  1802 
and  1812  are  accordingly  substituted.^ — See  p.  558. 

The  consumption  of  bom  e-d  is  tilled  spirits  in  each  dirislon  of  the  king- 
dom since  1841,  has  been  as  follows: — 


»,(>T6,3ai  I 
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8,61-1,256  '     6,548,ly0  7,07a,<t33  I  23,234 

9,103,473       6,935,003  1  6,tl73,333  a3,0Ki 


The  diminished  consumpliou  of  foreign  spirits  observable  in  1812  was 
occasioned  hy  the  war  at  that  time  carried  on  with  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  which  for  some  time  wholly  shut  out  from  our  ports  the 
produce  of  France  and  Holland.  The  trade  has  since  been  resumed 
without  any  check  except  that  caused  by  high  duties,  and  this  it  will  be 
seen  has  effectually  kept  down  the  consumption.  In  1802,  with  a  duty 
of  11>.  4)(f.  per  imperial  gallon,  the  average  consumption  of  each  person 
in  England  somewhat  exceeded  one-lifth  of  a  gallon;  while  in  1841, 
with  a  duty  of  22*.  lOd.  per  gallon,  the  average  consumption  was 
scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  that  c|uantity.  This  high  duty  was  fitst 
imposed  during  the  war,  and  was  then  intended  to  act  as  a  prohibition.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  good  reason  for  its  continuance  during 
the  long  period  of  peace  that  we  have  since  enjoyed.  Under  the  plea 
of  protection  to  agriculture  our  legislature  has,  in  modem  times,  always 
given  an  advantage  in  this  respect  to  home-made  corn-spirits  ;  but  the 
unreasonableness  of  such  a  protection,  when  it  amounted,  as  in  this  case, 
to  three  times  the  duty  upon  the  home-made  produce,  is  such  that  it 
would  scarcely  have  been  pracUcable  to  impose  it  upon  such  a  plea, 
although  it  received  a  ready  and  general  acquiescence  when  adopted  as 
a  measure  of  annoyance  to  an  enemy.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, ihiit  it  is  this  motive  of  giving  a  preference  to  our  farmers  over  the 
wine-growers  of  France,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  agiunst  all  other 
classes  of  our  countrymen,  whicli  prevented,  until  the  year  1846, 
the  introduction  of  any  modification  during  all  the  many  years  that 
have  passed  since  the  original  pica  lias  ceased  to  operute.     The  evil 
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FOREIGN  SPIRITS. 


Enolamd. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


United 
Kino  DOM. 


1802 
1812 
1821 
1831 
1S88 
1841 

1802 
1812 
1821 
1831 
1838 
1841 

1802 
1812 
1821 
1831 
18.38 
1841 

1802 
1812 
1821 
1831 
1838 
1841 


Qallona. 


1,982,790 
166,018 
969,474 
1,217,971 
1,176,252 
1,127,849 

356,157 
21,3.15 
34,601 
39,744 
38,084 
40,291 

92,630 
8,280 
9,325 
10,483 
18,238 
17,964 

2,431,577 
195,693 
1,013,400 
1,268, li^8 
1,282,574 
1,186,104 


Rate 

of 

DnU 

on. 

Gal^ 

«. 

fi. 

11 

4| 

24 

^ 

22 

7I 

22 

6 

22 

6 

22 

10 

11 

4} 

24 

9I 

22 

4 

22 

6 

22 

6 

22 

10 

8 

6 

12 

7* 

17 

3? 

22 

6 

22 

6 

22 

• 

10 

e 

• 

22' 

e 
• 

6 

22 

6 

22  10 

Averafe 

Consump- 
tion 
per  Head. 


GontriUution 
per  Head 

to  the 
Revenue. 


Galls. 
0-209 
0-015 
0-079 
0-086 
0074 
0071 

0-219 
0-012 
0-016 
0017 
0-014 
0-015 

0-018 
0-001 
0-001 
0-001 
0-002 
0-002 

0-150 
0010 
0049 
0050 
0045 
0-044 


0  oj 

\ . 

1  8\ 

' 

0    s 

.   1 

0  \\\ 

■ 

U 

1 0 
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has  been  partially  counteracted  through  the  agency  of  contraband 
tradei*8  ;  but  the  remedy  thus  applied  should  be  considered  as  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  greater  evil,  and  one  for  which  the  legislature  may  be  held 
morally  responsible  because  of  the  temptation  which  it  offers  for  the 
commission  of  crime. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  consumption  of  foreign  spirits  amounted 
in  1800  to  1,382,718/.,  when  die  rate  of  duty  was  11«.  Id.  per  imperial 
gallon.  In  1841,  with  that  rate  advanced  to  22s.  lOd.  per  gallon,  the 
revenue  amounted  to  no  more  than  1,354,079/. ;  tlie  sum  which  it  should 
have  yielded,  according  to  the  increased  rate  and  the  additional  popula- 
tion, was  3,840,279/.,  being  2,465,767/.,  or  179  per  cent,  beyond  the 
amount  really  collected. 

The  duty  on  foreign  spirits  was  reduced  in  March,  1846,  from 
22*.  lOd.  to  15*.  per  gallon.  The  effect  of  this  change  upon  consumption 
and  upon  the  revenue  will  appear  from  the  following  figures  : — 


Years. 

1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 


Gallons 

Revenae. 

Year*. 

Gallom 

Revenue. 

Consumed. 

£, 

Consumed. 

£, 

1,097,498 

1,252,467 

1846 

1,554,348 

1,195,439 

1,052,260 

1,201,339 

1847 

1,566,038 

1,174,365 

1,037,937 

1,184,798 

1848 

1,632,743 

1,224,552 

1,073,778 

1,225,869 

1849 

2,214,275 

1,659,659 

The  calculations  which  have  been  liere  made  concerning  the  consump- 
tion of  ardent  spirits  in  this  kingdom,  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  by  the 
revenue  accounts,  will  afford  but  little  satisfaction  to  many  persons  who 
see  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  degree  of  that  consumption  and 
the  moral  condition  of  the  people.  It  appears  that,  taking  into  account 
home-made,  colonial,  and  foreign  spirits,  the  average  consumption 
throughout  the  kingdom  is  somewhat  greater  now  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  ;  and  it  is  hence  inferred  that  the  vice  of 
intemperance  has  gained  an  accession  to  the  number  of  its  votaries. 
The  particular  examination  of  this  subject  belongs  more  properly  to 
another  Section  of  this  inquiry,  and  will  not  be  further  entered  upon 
here,  except  to  show  that  if  in  the  year  of  the  greatest  consumption  the 
quantity  used  had  been  equally  divided  among  the  people,  the  share  of 
each  would  have  been  not  quite  the  tenth  part  of  a  gill  per  diem,  a 
(juantity  that  might  be  taken  with  impunity  by  any  one  advanced  beyond 
the  stage  of  infancy.  It  is  true  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of 
people  in  this  country  who  never  taste  intoxicating  drink  ;  but  it  is  very 
possible,  and,  considering  the  general  progress  of  society  as  regards  the 
means  of  commanding  conveniences  and  luxuries,  it  is  even  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  number  who  practise  this  degree  of  abstinence  is  conti- 
nually becoming  less  :  it  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  an  absolute 
and  even  a  great  increase  in  the  general  consumption  of  ardent  spirits 
affords  certain  evidence  of  increased  intemperance.  It  might  even  be 
that  the  quantity  consumed  throughout  the  country  should  be  double^^^ 
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while  the  general  character  of  the  population  for  sobriety  would  be 
improved. 


IVine.  —Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  consumption  of  spirits  has 
increased  in  a  slight  degree  since  the  opening  of  the  century,  there  has 
not  been  any  corresponding  increase  in  the  use  of  wine,  denoting  the 
greater  addiction  of  the  people  to  habits  of  intemperance.  The  quan- 
tity of  all  descriptions  of  wine  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  difibrent 
periods,  since  1801,  has  been  as  follows,  distinguishing  Great  Britain 
from  Ireland : — 


Yean. 


GREA.T  BRITAIN. 


Oallont, 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1838 
1841 


5,838,592 
4,884,062 
4,180,474 
5,454,737 
6,504,038 
5,.'>82,385 


Avenye 
Consamption. 


GalU. 
0-533 
0-387 
0-290 
0-335 
0-364 
0-301 


Duty  per 
Head. 


8.    d. 

1 
1 
1 


IRELAND. 


Gallona. 


1,038,118 
745,660 
520,584 
757,527 
696,838 
602,575 


ATerafe     |  Duty  per 
CcMDMuni^on..    Head. 


GaUa. 
0-207 
0-125 
0-076 
0096 
0-086 
0-078 


M.  d. 

0  9^ 

0  10 

0  7 

0  5 

0  b 

0  4 


iO«i  9,»oz,oou  uoui  1      if  inns, 9/3  \j  vto  u     4; 

The  average  consumption,  and  the  amount  of  duty  contributed  per 
head,  in  the  whole  kingdom,  in  this  same  years,  were — 


Yean. 

1801 
1811 
1821 


Average 

Conaumption. 

Gallons. 

0-431 

0-304 

0*221 


in 

Duty 

per  Head. 

«.     d. 

2     8} 

2     7i 
I  10} 


Yean. 

1831 
1841 


Average 

Conaumption. 

Gallous. 

0-255 
0-267 


Dutv 
per  Head. 
9.     d. 

1     3| 

1  ^ 


Tlie  rates  of  duty  per  imperial  gallon  have  been  as  follows : — 


Yeark 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


French. 


a.    d. 
10    24 
13    8l 
13 

5 

5 


9 
6 
6 


Other  Kinda 


IRELAND. 


French. 


«.  d. 

6  IJ 

10  6 

13  9 


5 
5 


6 
6 


Other  Kinds. 


«.  d. 

3  11 
7    Ok 

5    6 
5    6 


The  extent  to  which  the  people  of  this  country  are  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  wine  cannot  be  considered  commensurate  with  their  general 
power  to  obtain  the  conveniences  of  life.  The  consumption  was,  hi 
former  times,  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  it  has 
been  of  late  years.  In  1700  the  average  annual  consumption  of  each 
individual  in  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  a  very  small  fraction 
below  an  imperial  gallon,  while  at  present  it  scarcely  exceeds  one-fourth 
of  that  quantity.     There  can  be  but  one  cause  assigned  for  this  chang 
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excessive  duties.  lo  France,  where  ynne  may  be  bad  in  almost  every 
part  of  tbe  kingdom,  at  a  low  price,  and  where,  except  a  trifling  "octroi" 
levied  in  the  towns,  the  produce  of  the  vineyard  is  nearly  duty  free, — 
the  average  annual  consumption  is  equal  to  rather  more  than  19  gallons 
by  each  individual,  or  more  than  seventy  times  the  consumption 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  One  effect  of  our  high  duties  has  been  to 
confine  importations  to  the  finer  kinds  of  wine,  which  are  consequently 
within  the  reach  of  only  the  easy  classes ;  to  the  working  man  wine  is 
altogether  denied.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  excellent  wine  made  in 
Provence  and  Languedoc,  better  adapted  to  the  English  taste  generally 
than  the  finest  wines  of  Medoc,  and  which  could  be  sold,  with  a  good 
profit  to  the  importer,  for  less  than  sixpence  per  bottle,  independent  of 
duty.  If  the  rate  of  this  duty  were  fixed  so  low  as  to  admit  of  the  sale 
by  the  retailer  at  one  shilling  per  bottle,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
consumption  would  be  very  much  increased,  and  that  a  great  adcUtion 
would  be  made  to  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  the  people.  It  would  still 
be  practicable  to  levy  the  present  high  rate  of  duty  upon  wines  of  the 
first  quality,  the  production,  and  necessarily  therefore  the  consumption, 
of  which  are  limited,  independently  of  the  duty.  It  is  said  to  be  imprac- 
ticable to  levy  distinct  rates  of  duty  upon  different  qualities  of  the  like 
article,  and  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  according  to  the  value  assigned 
by  the  importer  might  open  the  door  widely  to  fraud ;  but  it  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  been  su^ested  that  every  difficulty  of  this  nature  may  be 
obviated  by  fixing  maximum  and  minimum  rates  of  valuation,  within 
which  the  declarations  of  the  merchant  must  be  made,  and  by  giving 
to  the  officers  of  the  Customs  the  right  to  purchase  the  wine  at  the 
usual  advance  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  declared  value,  whenever  they 
may  consider  that  value  to  be  much  below  what  the  wine  is  actually 
worth. 

It  appears  from  official  accounts  printed  by  the  French  government, 
that  the  quantify  of  wine  made  in  France  in  years  of  ordinary  or  average 
production,  amounts  to  924,000,000  imperial  gallons.  Of  tiiis  quantity 
24,530,000  gallons  are  exported  to  foreign  countries,  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  which  is  consumed  in  this  kingdom.  The  population  of 
Denmark,  which  does  not  equal  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
metropolis,  consume  more  French  wine  than  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  former  times  the  taste  of  Englishmen  led  them 
to  a  far  greater  proportionate  use  of  French  wine,  but  by  the  ill-judged 
Methuen  Treaty,  concluded  in  1703,  whereby  we  bound  ourselves  to 
impose  50  per  cent,  higher  duties  on  the  wine  of  France  than  on  that  of 
Portugal,  a  great  change  in  this  respect  was  gradually  brought  about, 
so  that  the  consumption  of  French  wine  was  in  time  reduced  to  a  quan- 
tity altogether  insignificant.  Tlie  Methuen  Treaty  ceased  to  operate  ^^ 
in  1831,  and  thenceforward  the  duty  charged  upon  wines  the  growth  ^j^^ 
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all  foreign  countries  has  been  equalized.  The  proportionate  consumption 
of  French  wine  has  bince  increased  ;  but,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  time  is 
required  in  order  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  public  taste,  and  many 
years  will  probably  elapse  before  we  can  expect  by  any  such  means  to 
destroy  the  preference  that  has  long  been  given  to  the  strong  and  highly- 
brandied  wine  of  Portugal. 

The  quantity  of  French  wine  of  all  qualities  sold  for  consumption  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year,  since  the  peace,  and  the  rates  of 
duty  chargeable,  have  been  as  follows : — 


1 

YeaiB.  1 

Gallons.  1 

IVr  OaUon. 

Ymn. 

Gallon*.  • 

1 

Vn  Gallon. 

1815 

200,918 

«.  d. 

13  8^ 

1833 

1 
932,550 

«.  d. 
5  6 

i  1816 

123,567 

'    1 

» ♦ 

1834 

260,630 

)  « 

1817 

145,972 

» » 

1835 

271,661 

1818 

259,178 

1 1 

1836 

352,063 

*  * 

1819 

213,616 

13  9 

1837 

438,594 

J  y 

1820 

164,292 

J 1 

1838 

436,866 

1821 

159,462 

» » 

1839 

378,636 

1822 
1823 

168,732 
171,681 

> » 

1840 

341,841 

\  5  per  cent. 

1824 

187,447 

,,• 

1841 

353,740 

1825 

525,579 

7  2J 

1842 

360,692 

1 1 

1826 

343,707 

7  3 

1848 

326,498 

1827 

311,289 

• . 

1844 

473,789 

, , 

1828 

421,469 

» f 

1845 

469,001 

1829 

365,336 

> » 

1846 

409,506 

1830 

308,294 

» 1 

1847 

397,329 

1831 

254,366 

5  6 

1848 

355,802 

1832 

228,627 

y  y 

1849 

331,690 

1 

•• 

The  increased  rate  of  ccHisumption  in  the  later  years  of  the  series 
^ves  no  greater  proportion  than  one  gallon  per  annum  among  sixty 
people.  The  consumption  of  Holland  amounts  to  one  gallon  per  head, 
the  highest  government  and  municipal  duty  paid  in  any  city  of  that 
country  being  equal  to  2$,  6id.  per  gallon.  In  Amsterdam  the  duties 
amount  to  Sd.  per  gallon,  and  in  Rotterdam  wine  is  consumed  free 
of  duty. 

Beer. — It  would  have  afforded  a  more  satisfactory  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  consumption  with  regard  to  fermented  liquors  and  spirits,  if  the 
quantity  could  have  been  stated  of  various  kinds  of  beer  used  at  the 
different  periods  in  this  country  chosen  for  comparison.  This  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  for  any  period  later  than  1829,  as  the  beer  duty  was 
wholly  repealed  in  1830,  so  that  a  great  proportion  of  what  was  made 
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in  that  year  did  not  enter  into  the  revenue  accounts,  the  only  records 
in  which  such  information  can  be  found. 

The  number  of  barrels  of  strong  beer  and  of  table  and  small  beer 
consumed  in  England  and  Wales  was, — 


Yean. 


In  1801 

1811 
1821 
1829 


Strong  B*er. 


Table  «wl 
Small  Beer. 


DarrvU. 
4,735,574 

5,902,903 
5,575,830 
6,559,210 


Banelt. 
1,691,955 

1,649,564 
1,439,970 
1,530,419 


Rata  of  Daty  pCT  JUural. 
Strong.  TaUe.    Snail. 


I 
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The  produce  of  the  duty  on  the  above  quantities,  and  the  arerage 
asumption  and  amount  of  duty  paid  per  head  in  England  and  Wales, 


were, — 


Yeam. 


ProdoMof 
Duty. 


Av«r»f« 
CoBsanpCioii. 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1829 


£. 
2,048,695 
3,116,407 
2,931,912 
8,217,812 


Gallons. 
24-76 
25-19 
20*53 
21^10 


AvanMAouMBt 
ofDiity. 


«.    d. 


These  figures  do  not  afford  a  true  statement  of  the  oonsumption  of 
beer  by  the  people,  because  the  duty  was  paid,  and  consequently  the 
account  was  taken,  only  with  reference  to  that  whidi  was  brewed  for 
sale,  no  duty  having  ever  been  charged  on  beer  brewed  in  private 
families.  It  was  proposed,  in  the  budget  brought  forward  by  Lord 
Henry  Petty  in  1807,  to  subject  private  families  equally  to  payment  of 
the  duty ;  but  such  was  the  amount  of  selfish  clamour  raised  against 
this  proposal,  that  it  was  necessarily  abandoned.  It  would  no  doubt 
have  been  an  exceedingly  vexatious  tiling  for  private  families  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  visitation  of  Excise-ofiicers,  and  without  such  surveillance 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  prevent  a  very  general  evasion  of  the 
tax  ;  but  this  objection  leaves  untouched  all  considerations  arising  from 
the  glaring  injustice  of  the  tax,  which  was  necessarily  paid  by  every 
poor  man  in  the  country  who  consumed  beer,  while  all  other  classes  had 
the  means  of  relieving  themselves  from  the  burthen.  There  can  there- 
fore be  no  question  that  the  tax  as  levied  w^as  bad  in  principle,  and  that 
the  Government  acted  properly  in  repealing  it.  The  measure,  when 
brought  forward,  was  popular  with  all  parties ;  with  the  labouring 
classes  because  of  its  cheapening  one  of  Uieir  chief  luxuries,  and  with 
the  members  of  the  legislature  because  of  the  rise  which,  under  the 
then  existing  Com  Law,  it  necessarily  occasioned  in  the  prices  of  some 
kinds  of  farming  produce. 
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The  duty  on  beer  in  Scotland  has,  since  the  Union  in  1707,  been  the 
same  as  was  charged  in  England ;  but  the  consumption  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom,  which  was  always  greatly  below  the  proportion  in  England, 
has  been  comparatiyely  insignificant  during  the  last  half  century.  The 
number  of  barrels  charged  with  duty  in  Scotland,  in  1829,  was  366,166, 
of  which  247,443  barrels,  or  two-thirds,  were  small  beer.  The  yearly 
consumption  of  both  qualities  amounted  therefore  to  5)  gallons  for  each 
inhabitant,  and  the  duty  paid  by  each  averaged  6d.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  England  and  Scotland  is 
compensated  by  the  greater  use  of  spirits  in  the  latter  division  of  the 
kingdom.     No  duty  was  ever  charged  on  beer  in  Ireland. 

Since  1785  brewers  of  beer  for  sale  have  been  obliged  to  take  out  an 
Excise  license,  for  which  they  have  been  subjected  to  an  annual  pay- 
ment in  proportion  to  the  quantity  brewed.  This  system  of  obliging 
manufacturers  of,  and  dealers  in,  commodities  chargeable  with  Excise 
duties  to  take  out  licenses,  was  adopted  with  the  twofold  object  of 
bringing  the  parties  more  directly  under  the  survey  of  the  revenue 
officers  with  the  view  of  preventing  frauds,  and  of  adding  directly  to  the 
public  revenue  by  means  of  the  charge  made  for  the  license.  There 
have  been  so  many  changes  made  in  the  regulations,  whereby  additional 
classes  have  at  various  times  been  embraced,  and  the  charges  made  for 
licenses  have  been  so  altered,  that  it  would  not  afibrd  any  information 
concerning  the  progress  made  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  to  state  the 
number  of  licenses  that  were  taken  out  in  difierent  years.  Some  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  has  been  given  in  a  former  Section  of  this  work, 
when  treating  of  the  "  occupations  of  the  people."  * 

*  Pages  67  and  6S. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Tobacco.  Consumption  at  different  Periods— Effects  of  increased  Duties— Enoourftgcment 
to  Smuggling— Complaints  of  high  Duty  on  the  part  of  the  Producers  in  the  United 
States  of  America — ^Threatened  Retaliation  —  Probable  consequence  of  such  a  course. 
Paper.  Quantity  made  for  use  at  different  periods— Injudicious  Nature  of  the  Tax  on 
this  Article— Growing  Use  of  Paper— Effect  of  Reduction  of  Duty— Rapid  Extension  of 
Sale  by  Repealing  the  Duty  on  Almanacs.  Soap.  No  means  of  distinguishing  its  Use 
for  Personal  Purposes  from  that  caused  by  Manufacturing  Processes — Frauds  caused  by 
the  Duty— Impolicy  of  Imposing  a  Duty  on  Soap — Mischief  of  Excise  Regulations — 
Annual  Consumption  of  Soap  at  various  Periods.  Candles.  Corroit  Maudfactures. 
Estimated  Consumption.  Silk  Manufacture.  Estimated  Consumption — Linen  and 
Woollen  Mandfacturbs.  Difficulty  of  estimating  the  Value  used.  Iron.  Increased 
Use  of  this  Material  for  Ship-building.  Copper.  Quantity  used.  Tin.  Timber. 
Quantity  imported  for  use  in  different  Years  afford  insufficient  data  for  estimating  the 
use  of  Timber  generally— Consumption  of  the  Metropolis — Cattle — Sheep— Coals— Gat 
Lighting— Consumption  of  Food  in  Private  Families. 

Tobacco. — The  quantity  of  this  plant  upon  which  consumption  duty  is 
paid  is  considerably  less  at  the  present  time,  taking  the  kingdom 
throughout,  and  making  allowance  for  the  increased  population,  than  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  This  fact  is  clearly 
attributable  to  the  increase  made  in  the  rate  of  duty.  In  great  towns, 
and  among  the  easy  classes,  and  especially  among  our  young  men, 
whose  expenditure  is  least  likely  to  be  carefiilly  regulated  as  regards 
minor  luxuries,  the  smoking  of  tobacco  is  probably  much  greater  now 
than  it  has  been  at  any  earlier  period.  The  falling  oflF  in  the  consump- 
tion is  principally  experienced  in  Ireland,  where  the  smoking  of  tobacco 
has  long  been  a  chief  luxury  among  the  working  classes,  and  where,  con- 
sidering the  few  comforts  that  usually  fall  to  their  lot,  its  diminution 
betokens  a  great  degree  of  privation.  Contrasting  1839  with  1801,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  average  use  of  tobacco  in  Ireland  is  only  one-half 
what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century ;  and,  although  the  rate  of 
duty  is  now  about  three  times  what  it  was  in  1801,  the  contribution  per 
head  to  the  revenue  has  advanced  only  75  per  cent.  In  Great  Britain, 
where  the  condition  of  the  people  generally  has  been  more  satisfactory 
than  in  Ireland,  the  consumption  per  head  is  now  about  equal  to  what 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  the  contribution  to  the 
revLMiue  has  consequently  been  more  in  agreement  with  the  increased 
rate  of  the  duty. 
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[SBC.  ▼. 


Great 
Britain. 


Yeart. 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


Pound*  Wei](ht 
coiMumed. 


Duty  per 
Pound . 


10,514,998 
14,923,243 
12,983,198 
15,350,018 
16,830,593 


i. 

d. 

'  I 

1 

1     4 

0 

3 

0 

• 
1 

• 

Amonnt 

of 

l>uty. 

£, 
923,855 
1,710,848 
2,600,415 
2,338,107 
2,716,217 


ATmse 

Yearly  Con- 

•amption. 


ATerafe 

Contrilmtion 

to  the 

Rerenue. 


ou. 
15-87 
18-95 
14-43 
14-84 
14-52 


«.    d. 


It  is  made  evident  by  these  figures  that  the  duty  of  4s.  per  lb.  was 
excessive.  The  advance  to  that  rate  from  2s.  2d.  caused  a  diminished 
consumption  to  the  extent  of  one*fourth,  and  the  revenue  per  bead 
which,  had  the  consumption  not  been  lessened,  would  have  been  4s.  lO^d.^ 
amounted  to  only  Ss.  lirl. 


Yean. 


Ireijixd. 


United 

KiNODOM. 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841  I 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


i 

Pounds  Weightj  Duty  per 
consumed.     '    Pound. 

1 

1      Amount 
of 

Arerage 
YeariyCoB- 

1       Outy. 

1 

fumptioB. 

lbs. 

».  d. 

'          £. 

oa. 

6,389,754 

1     0& 

285,482 

18-95 

6,453,024 

1     7 

552,082 

17-35 

2,614,954 

3    0 

1      528,168 

6-15 

4,183,823 

3    0 

626,485 

8*61 

5,478,767 

3    0 

863,946 

10-71 

16,904,752 

1,209,337 

16-05 

21,376,267 

2,262,930 

18-44 

15,598,152 

3,123,583 

11-77 

19,533,841 

2,964,930 

12-85 

22,a0'J,36O 

3,580,164 

13-36 

Contribution, 

to  the 

Rerenoe. 


The  yearly  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  since 
1841  been  as  follows : — 


Yean. 

iba. 

1842 

22,238,484 

1843 

23,012,627 

1844 

24».595,79l 

1845 

26,162,159 

Yean. 

Ibe. 

1846 

26,859,788 

1847 

26,638,136 

1848 

27,194,368 

1849 

27,553,158 

One  great  evil  that  attends  upon  exorbitant  taxation  on  this  article  of 
consumption,  is  the  encouragement  that  it  gives  to  smuggling.  The 
amount  of  the  duty  is  so  vastly  out  of  proportion  to  its  value,  that  the 
contraband  dealer  can  afford  to  lose  several  ventures  if  he  can  succeed 
in  safely  disposing  of  one.  The  number  of  those  successful  ventures  there 
are,  of  course,  no  means  for  ascertaining ;  but  it  appears  from  a  return 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  number  of  persons  convicted  for 
smuggling  tobacco  in  the  three  years,  1843  to  1845  inclusive,  was — 


In  England 
„  Ireland 
„  Scotland 


2,187 
435 
389 


3,011 


The  high  rates  of  duty  charged  on   tobacco  in   various   European 
countries  have  been  felt  as  a  grievance  by  some  of  the  States  of  the 
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American  Union,  and  threats  have  sometimes  been  used,  that  unless  an 
alteration  be  made  in  those  rates,  retaliatory  measures  would  be  taken, 
and  heavy  duties  placed  upon  some  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  Europe 
when  imported  into  the  United  States.  This  very  ineffectual,  but  by  no 
means  uncommon  method  of  meeting  the  case,  has  in  recent  years  been 
adopted  by  the  American  Congress.  The  result  of  the  existing  tariff 
of  the  United  States  in  all  probability  has  been  to  limit  the  sales  as 
well  as  the  purchases  of  America,  and  instead  of  causmg  an  increased 
vent  for  tobacco,  to  diminish  it  by  lessening  the  means  which  foreigners 
have  for  buying.* 

Paper. — It  would  give  a  very  wrong  view  of  the  progressive  use  of 
paper  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  if  the  calculations  were 
made  from  the  produce  of  the  duty  in  those  divisions.  The  manufac- 
ture of  paper  is  carried  on  in  certain  localities,  whence  it  is  distributed 
over  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  English-made  paper  finds  its 
way  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  Parliamentary  volumes  do  not  con- 
tain any  statement  of  the  quantity  of  paper  brought  to  charge  with  the 
Excise  earlier  than  1803  in  the  present  century,  which  year  is  therefore 
inserted  in  the  following  comparison,  instead  of  1801. 


Yean. 


1803 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


PouncU  of  Paper 

Charged  with 

Doty. 


Iba. 
31,699,537 
38,225,167 
48,204,927 
62,738,000 


Amount 

of 
Revenue. 


Revenue  paid  Duty  per  lb. 
by  each  on  Pint 


£. 
394,824 
477,414 
579,867 
728,860 


97,103,548  637,254 


Individual. 


Class  Paper. 


3 
3 
3 
3 

1* 


The  duty  on  paper  was  first  imposed  in  1711  by  the  Act  10  Anne, 
c.  19,  which  recites,  as  a  reason  for  the  tax,  "  the  necessity  of  raising 
large  supplies  of  money  to  carry  on  the  war,"  and  surely  it  required  a 
case  of  strong  necessity  to  justify  the  imposition  of  a  tax  which  tended 
so  directly  to  impede  the  progress  of  knowledge  among  the  people. 
That  it  must  have  had  this  effect  is  evident  from  the  statement  here 
given.  While  the  duty  on  first-class  paper,  which  includes  writing  and 
printing  paper,  was  continued  at  M.  per  lb.,  the  increased  quantity  used 
was,  considering  the  increase  of  the  population,  very  insignificant.  The 
quantity  used  at  the  different  periods,  if  equally  divided  among  the 
population,  would  have  been — 


Yearn. 

lb«. 

Years. 

lbs. 

1803 

1*92  for  each  individuaL 

1831 

2*54  for  each  individual. 

1811 

2-06 

1838 

3-47 

1821 

2-27 

1833 

3-58                „ 

♦  An  illutitration  of  this  position,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Franklin,  >vill  be  seen,  p.  fiQl. 
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The  reduction  of  the  duty  took  effect  only  in  October,  1836,  and 
could  not  be  expected  to  have  produced  its  full  efiects  for  some  years 
thereafter.  The  degree  in  which  it  has  already  stimulated  consump- 
tion may  be  seen  from  the  following  account  of  the  quantities  used  in 
each  of  the  sixteen  years,  1834  to  1849,  viz. — 


Yean.         lbs.  Yeva.  11m. 

18S4  70,605,889  1S43  96,6»3,S22 

1835  74,042,650  1843  103,449,623 

1836  82,108,947  1844  109,49S,14S 

1837  88,950,845  1845  124^247,070 

1838  93,466,286  '  1846  127,442,480 

1839  97,643,823  >  1847  121,965^12 

1840  97,237,358  1848  121,820,227 
ISll  97,103,548  !        1849  132,132,657 

Previous  to  1836  the  paper  duty  was  charged  on  two  classes  or 
qualities,  of  which  the  first  class  paid  3d.,,  and  the  second  class  li^d, 
per  lb.  Not  any  change  has  been  made  in  the  rate  charged  on  the 
second-class  paper,  but  the  duty  on  the  first  class  has  been  assimilated 
to  it,  and  thenceforward  the  Excise  officers  have  not  made  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  qualities.  The  duty  having  been  continued 
at  the  same  rate  upon  common  paper,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  increase 
in  the  quantity  used  will  have  taken  place ;  but,  if  we  even  calculate 
that  an  increased  quantity,  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent,  has  been  used 
since  1835,  this  would  leave  31  per  cent,  increase  upon  first-class  paper 
in  little  more  than  two  years  fi*om  the  reduction  of  the  duty.  'Iliat  the 
progressive  increase  experienced  up  to  1839  was  not  continued  for  the 
three  yeai^  beyond  that  year,  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  condition 
of  commercial  stagnation,  which  lessened  the  power  of  expenditure 
among  a  large  class  of  persons  who  can  economise  in  the  purchase  of 
books  without  exciting  the  attention  of  the  circle  in  which  they  move. 
From  1843,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stagnatimi  having  passed  away,  the 
use  of  paper  has  again  been  increasing,  so  that  the  quantity  used  in 
1849  exceeded  that  used  in  1835  by  more  than  78  per  cent. 

There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  the  public  may  hereafter  obtain, 
more  even  than  hitherto  has  been  the  case,  advantages  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  duty.  The  sudden  demand  consequent  upon  the  alteration 
in  1836  caused  for  a  time  an  ipcrease  in  the  price  of  the  principal 
materials  of  which  paper  is  made,  but  this  advance  has  not  since  been 
maintained  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  stimulated  by  the  higher 
price,  larger  quantities  of  those  materials  will  find  their  way  to  the 
English  market;  or,  what  is  equally  probable,  that  other  materials 
may  be  found  applicable  to  the  purpose  and  at  a  lower  price,  so  that 
the  cost  of  paper  may  in  time  be  reduced  in  even  a  greater  proportion 
than  has  hitherto  followed  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty. 

The  number  of  licenses  taken  out  by  paper  manufacturers  has  been 
IS  follows : — 
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Yeut.  Engbnd.  Seotland.       IraUnd.          Total. 

1801  413                33 )  No  aoeoimtkept 

1811  537                48  f     Inlroluul. 

1821  564               &5               47               666 

1831  507               54               59               620 

1841  870               49               48               467 

1845  381                45               47               473 

1849  349               48               40               437 

The  price  per  ream  of  printing  paper,  of  one  particnlar  deecriptioo, 
has  been, — 


Yoan.  $,  d. 

1801  36  0 

1808  40  0 

1811  35  0 

1821  27  6 


Twn.         «.  4, 

1831        24  0 

1841         17  0 

1843  (January)  15  6 


The  effect  of  high  duties  in  limiting  the  use  of  books  may  be  inferred 
from  the  rapid  extension  caused  to  the  sale  of  almanacs  throu^^  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp-duty  of  Is.  Sd.  It  was  stated  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry,  that  200  new  almanacs  were  started 
immediately  upon  the  repeal,  of  some  of  which  upwards  of  (50,000 
copies  were  sold  within  a  short  period,  although  the  old  ones  maintained 
their  ground ;  and  Moore's  Almanack  for  the  year  1835  is  stated  to 
have  actually  doubled  its  former  sales. 

Some  part  of  the  increased  manufacture  of  paper  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  great  reduction  made,  in  1836,  in  the  stamp-duty  on  newspapers, 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  more  fully  described  in  a  future  section  pf 
this  volume. 

Soap. — ^The  use  of  this  article  is  in  some  degree  dependent  on  the 
growth  of  manufactures,  since  it  is  extensively  employed  in  many  pro- 
cesses,  and  in  this  country  is  increasingly  so  employed;  the  actual 
consumption  for  personal  and  household  purposes  cannot  therefore  be 
accurately  known  without  first  ascertaining  the  quantity  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  no  particular  statement  of  which  has  been  given  in  any  Par- 
liamentary papers.  An  allowance  is  made  for  the  duty  on  soap  used  in 
the  silk,  woollen,  cotton  and  linen  manufisMstures ;  but  these  do  not  com- 
prise the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  processes  into  which  soap  enters. 
It  is,  besides,  impossible  to  make  any  true  estimate  of  the  quantity 
used  generally,  because  of  the  intervention  of  the  contraband  maker. 
It  is  known  that  frauds  upon  the  revenue  are  thus  committed  to  a  great 
extent,  not  so  much  perhaps  as  was  done  before  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  in  1833 ;  but  the  degree  in  which  that  reduction  was  calculated  to 
afiect  the  fraudulent  maker  by  reducing  his  profits,  has  been  since  in 
part  countervailed  by  simplifications  in  the  process,  which  have  lessened 
at  once  the  expenses  of  the  manufacture  and  the  chances  of  detection. 
1  hat  frauds  to  a  great  extent  are  committed  by  the  surreptitious  pro- 
duction of  soap,  may  be  believed  from  the  fact,  that  there  are  50  per- 
sons in  England  who  each  take  out  an  annual  license,  the  charge  for 
.which  is  4/.,  and   who  do  not  pay  duty  to  the  ENcisc  on  a.  greater 
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quantity  than  one  ton  in  the  coarse  of  the  jear,  leaving  room  for  suspi- 
cion that  the  license  is  used  aa  a  cover  for  fraudulent  processes.  There 
are  besides  great  numhcrs  of  persona  who  make  soap  eecretly,  and 
without  taking  out  any  license,  and  who  consequently  pay  no  duty 
whatever.  Tlie  manufacture  can  be  BucceBsfiilly  carried  on  in  any 
cellar  or  small  room,  with  very  inartificial  ^iparstos  ;  and  so  long  as 
the  rate  of  the  duty  ofiers  any  temptation,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
there  will  always  be  persons  in  whnm  the  desire  of  gain  will  be  strong 
enough  to  lead  them  to  engage  in  such  secret  manufacture.  It  appears 
doubtful  whether  it  can  ever  he  desirable  to  extract  a  revenne  from 
soap,  the  use  of  which  among  the  people  should  be  encouraged  on 
moral  conuderations,  and  which  should  also  lead  the  legislature  at  all 
Umee  to  witlidraw  from  those  contests  with  breakers  of  the  law,  in  which 
the  Government  is  Bure  to  be  worsted.  The  Excise  duty  chai^d  upon 
soap  in  Great  Britain  is  nut  levied  in  Ireland. 

The  Excise  regulations,  which  it  may  be  presumed  are  necessary  fur 
the  protection  of  the  revenue,  so  entirely  prevent  improvement  in  the 
processes,  that  the  quality  of  soap  made  in  fordgn  countries,  where  no 
-  such  regulations  arc  imposed,  is  invariably  superior  to  that  of  English 
soap,  and,  unless  to  our  own  colonies  and  dependencies,  we  cannot  be  said 
to  have  any  export  demand  for  British-made  soap.  We  pay  an  import 
duty  on  the  chief  ingredient  used  in  the  manufacture,  which  is  not 
returned  on  that  part  wliich  is  exported,  and  our  duties  are  so  regulated 
that  our  manu&cturers  are  in  a  great  degree  restricted  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  material  which  is  not  calculated  to  produce  soap  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  manu&cturers  of  Marseilles  use  almost  exclusively  vege- 
table oil,  while  ours  are  chiefiy  restricted  to  the  use  of  tallow,  which  pix)- 
duces  an  article  bo  inferior  in  quality  that  the  preference  is  given  in  foreign 
countries  to  almost  any  soap  over  that  made  in  this  kingdom ;  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  where  the  article  is  used  in  manufacturing  processes. 

After  these  remarks  it  will  be  understood  that  thefoUovringstatement 
regarding  the  use  of  soap  is  not  to  be  taken  at  correct,  although  it  is  as 
much  so  as  public  documents  will  admit : — 


Hud. 


I  9d.  per  III. 

'HI 

Ditlo  . 
DUto  . 
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The  progressive  decrease  in  the  number  of  licensed  makers,  until 
they  are  now  little  more  than  one-half  as  many  as  in  1801,  is  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
a  sufficient  reason. 

Candles.--  The  quantities  of  different  kinds  of  candles  used  in  England 
and  Scotland,  at  different  periods  in  the  present  century,  were  as 
follows : — 


1 

! 

Yean. 

Tallow. 

Wax. 

Spennaeeli. 

Total. 

t 

1 
1 

Iba. 

Ibf. 

Iba. 

lb*. 

1  England.  < 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1823 

62,854,082 

73,166,119 

88,951,626 

103,425,503 

549,385 

633,942 

•   697,196 

744,536 

47,011 
103,469 
115,647 
303,683 

63,450,478 

73,903,530 

83,814,469 

110,473,728 

:         1 

,  Scotland.  < 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1829 

3,548,602 
4,737,025 
4,864,720 
5,731,299 

•  • 

•  • 

i,*516 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

3,548,602 
4,737,025 
4,864,720 
5,732,815 

1 

Great     ^ 
Britain.    1 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1829 

1830 

66,402,684 

77,903,144 

93,816,346 

115,156,803 

155,586,192 

549,385 
633,942 
6J7,196 
746,052 

47,011 
103,469 
165,647 
303,683 

66,999,060 

78,640,555 

94,679,189 

116,206,543 

116,851,305 

1 

1,265,113 

Tlie  rates  of  duty  throughout  the  whole  period  were,  on  candles  made 
of  tallow,  Id,  per  lb. ;  made  of  wax  or  of  spermaceti,  i\d.  per  lb.  No 
Excise  duty  on  candles  has  ever  been  cliarged  in  Ireland.  .The  amount 
of  revenue  in  the  above  years  from  this  source  was  as  follows  : — 


Yean. 

£. 

1801 

275,660 

1811 

328,892 

1821 

335,911 

Yeart. 

£. 

1829 

489,059 

1890 

482,413 

The  duty  on  candles  ceased  from  the  Ist  Januaiy,  1832.  The  Act 
by  which  it  was  repealed  was  passed  in  September,  1831,  and  mate- 
rially influenced  the  amount  of  the  manufacture  during  the  last  quarter 
of  that  year,  since  no  one,  with  the  knowledge  of  its  ceasing,  would 
make  a  greater  quantity  than  would  be  required  for  use  during  the 
continuance  of  the  duty.  For  this  reason  the  quantity  returned  to  the 
Excise  in  1831  was  only  103,374,860  lbs.,  and  the  revenue  470,659/. 

During  all  the  time  that  an  Excise  duty  was  levied  upon  candles,  it 
may  be  said  that  there  was  no  improvement  made  in  their  quality  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  had  the  duty  not  been  repealed  the  regulations 
enforced  by  the  revenue  officers  would  have  continued  to  prevent  any 
such  improvements.  No  sooner,  however,  were  the  manufacturers  relieved 
from  the  restraints  thus  imposed,  than  their  ingenuity  was  set  to  work, 
and  each  year  that  has  since  elapsed  has  produced  one  or  more  inven- 
tions or  combination?,  whereby  the  essential  good  qualities  of  candles 
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have  been  increased,  and  their  cost,  relatively  to  their  value  in  u^e, 
diminished. 

Woven  Fabrics. — The  statements  already  given  in  these  volumes,  in 
describing  the  progress  of  some  of  our  chief  manufactures,  make  it 
unnecessary  to  go  into  much  detail  in  regard  to  the  consumption  of 
woven  fabrics.  The  rapid  and  enormous  increase  which  has  been 
exhibited  in  these  branches  of  our  indujstry  must  serve  to  convince 
everybody  who  at  all  considers  the  subject  how  impossible  it  is  to  fix 
any  limit  to  the  powers  of  consumption  imder  circumstances  favourable 
to  their  development,  and  how  unreasonable  it  must  be  to  suppose  that 
any  degree  of  extension  to  which  we  may  hitherto  have  arrived  can  be 
taken  as  the  measure  of  what,  under  higher  degrees  of  prosperity,  may 
hereafter  be  attained. 

In  a  manufacture  like  that  of  cotton,  where  the  goods  produced  differ 
so  exceedingly  in  quality  that  the  value  of  a  pound  weight  varies  from  a 
few  pence  to  a  great  many  shillings,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make 
an  approach  even  to  the  capital  employed  and  the  value  produced  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  In  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  in 
his  *  Commercial  Dictionary,'  already  quoted  in  this  work,*  the  entire 
annual  value  of  the  manufacture  is  given  as  36,000,000/.  Mr.  Baines 
made  the  value  31,338,693/.  in  the  year  1833,  when  the  weight  of 
material  used  was  282,000,000  lbs.  Of  this  value  the  part  exported 
amounted  to  18,459,000/.,  leaving  for  the  goods  consumed  at  home 
12,879,693/.  If  we  were  to  follow  the  same  mode  of  calculation  for 
the  year  1849,  making  the  increased  value  proportionate  to  the  increased 
quantity  of  the  raw  material  employed,  the  value  of  cotton  goods  used  at 
home  would  be  as  follows : — 

775,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  taken  by  the  manufacturers,  assuming         £. 
the  cost  and  the  charges  of  manufacturers  to  be  the  same  per 
pound  as  in  1833,  would  amount  to 86,125,840 

From  which  deduct  the  value  of  yam  and  goods  exported     .     .     .  26,775,135 

Leaving  for  home  use £59,350,705 

This  estimate  is  certainly  much  beyond  the  truth,  but  is  so  either 
because  of  the  adoption  of  further  improvements  in  the  manufacturing 
processes,  which,  by  reducing  their  cost,  have  placed  this  description  of 
fabrics  more  within  the  reach  of  the  labouring  classes  in  this  and  other 
counti-ies,  or  because  of  the  depressed  condition  of  a  large  part  of  the 
labouring  classes,  which  has  obliged  them  to  buy  coarser  and  lower- 
priced  articles. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  the  statement  of  our  exports,  that  any  very 
great  economy  was   introduced   into  the  manufacturing  processes   of 
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cotton  between  1833  and  1841.  It  may  certainly  be  that  the  quality  of 
the  goods  shipped  to  foreign  countries  has  been  better  in  the  latter  than 
it  was  in  the  former  year ;  but  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  difference 
in  the  cost  did  not  much,  if  at  al],  exceed  10  per  cent.,  calculated  on 
tlie  prices  of  1833.  In  that  year  the  number  of  yards  of  cotton  cloths 
exported  was  496,352,096,  and  the  declared  value  12,451,060/.,  or  a 
very  small  fraction  over  6d.  per  yard.  In  1839  the  number  of  yards 
shipped  was  731,450,123,  and  the  declared  value  16,378,445/.,  being 
on  Uie  average  bid.  per  yard,  or  five-eighths  of  a  penny  less  than  in 
1833.  In  1849,  the  exports  amounted  to  1,337,536,116  yards,  the 
declared  value  of  which  was  18,794,964/.,  and  this  shows  only  an  average 
value  of  S'Sld.  per  yard.  The  diminished  cost  which  appears  by  these 
figures  is,  however,  greatly  the  result  of  reduction  in  price  of  the  raw 
material. 

If  the  value  of  cotton  goods  consumed  witUn  the  kingdom  in  1840 
bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  manufacture  as  the  calculation 
of  Mr.  Baines  assigns  to  the  consumption  of  1833,  then  the  value  of  the 
531  millions  of  pounds  used  in  1840  could  not  have  been  much  beyond 
41  millions  of  money ;  so  that  while  the  quantity  of  the  material  was 
increased  88  per  cent.,  the  value  was  increased  at  the  rate  of  only  33 
per  cent  It  may  help  to  explain  this  diflerence,  without  assuming  that 
the  processes  of  manufacture  have  been  economised  to  the  extent  just 
mentioned,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  &ct  that,  whenever  the  means  of  the 
people  are  limited,  their  purchases,  where  necessaries  are  concerned, 
are  made  of  coarser  and  ^erefore  heavier  goods ;  so  that  in  limes  of 
comparative  distress  there  may  be  a  larger  consumption  of  the  raw 
material,  accompanied  by  an  abridgment  of  the  labour  employed,  and  a 
diminished  value  of  the  goods  produced. 

The  progress  of  the  silk  manufacture,  and  of  the  use  of  fabrics  of 
that  material  in  this  country,  up  to  the  year  1849  inclusive,  hare  already 
lieen  stated.* 

The  value  of  silk  goods  produced  cannot  be  estimated  on  an  average 
below  60s.  per  lb. ;  the  sum  annually  spent  on  these  fiibrics  within  the 
kingdom  is  therefore  considerably  above  15,000,000/.,  if  we  include 
those  imported  of  foreign  manufacture.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
century  the  expenditure  under  this  head  was  not  more  than  one-fourtli 
part  of  that  sum  ;  and  although  the  use  of  silk  garments  had  greatly 
increased  at  the  time  when  the  restrictions  were  removed  under  which 
the  manufacture  had  been  kept,  with  a  view  to  its  encouragement,  yet  the 
yearly  value  did  not  amount  to  one-half  that  of  the  present  consump- 
tion. 

The  quantities  of  our  linen  goods  tliat  are  used  within  the  kingdom 
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cau  only  be  conjectured,  since  the  materials  employed  are  in  great  part 
of  domestic  production,  and  no  means  exist  for  determining  their 
quantity.  The  improvements  already  noticed  in  the  spinning  of  flax 
have  most  importantly  reduced  the  price  of  our  linens  ;  but  as  a  reduction 
fully  as  great  has  been  effected  in  the  cost  of  cotton  goods,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  use  of  linen  has  been  therefore  much  or  at  all  increased. 
There  is  from  year  to  year  an  increased  demand  on  tlie  part  of  our 
manufacturers  for  foreign-grown  flax ;  and  its  consequent  enhance- 
ment of  price  occaaons  much  dissatisfaction  to  the  linen  weavers  of 
Belgium,  whence  our  chief  supply  of  fine  flax  is  drawn.  Concurrently 
with  this  state  of  things,  our  exports  of  linen  have  very  greatly  increased, 
and  may  have  absorbed  all  the  additional  quantity  of  material ;  but  this 
is  a  question  which  it  is  not  possible  in  any  way  to  determine. 

The  remarks  here  made  concerning  linen  apply  in  great  part  to  woollen 
goods  also.  There  is  a  continually  increasing  importation  of  the  raw 
material  from  abroad,  but  we  are  left  wholly  to  conjecture  concerning 
the  home  production.  As  in  the  linen  manufacture,  the  processes  used 
by  our  clothiers  have  also  been  economised,  and  the  fncea  of  their 
goods  have  been  much  reduced ;  but  increased  consumption,  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  be  the  almost  necessary  consequence, 
may  not  have  been  experienced  beyond  that  required  by  our  greater 
numbers,  because  of  the  still  greater  cheapening  of  other  articles  which 
may  be  in  great  part  substituted  for  woollen  garments. 

Iron. — The  increased  use  of  iron  in  this  country  dimng  the  present 
century  has  been  truly  extraordinary.  The  importations  of  this  metal 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  amounted  to  about  40,000  tons  yearly, 
and  the  quantity  made  at  home  was  under  150,000  tons.  It  was  given 
in  evidence,  by  Sir  John  Guest,  before  the  Committee  of  1840  on 
Import  Duties,  that  in  the  year  1806  the  quantity  of  iron  made  in  the 
kingdom  was  increased  to  258,000  tons;  that  in  1823  the  quantity 
produced  was  452,000  tons ;  in  1825  it  had  reached  581,000  tons ;  and 
in  1828  the  quantity  was  703,000  tons. 

A  fresli  impulse  has  since  been  given  to  this  branch  of  manufacture 
through  the  great  actual  and  projected  extension  of  railways.  There 
has  not  been  any  statement  put  forth  showing  the  quantity  of  iron  made 
in  England  in  1849 ;  but  a  careful  account  of  the  make  in  Scotland  has 
been  drawn  up,  from  which  it  appeared  that  there  were  then  113  furnaces 
in  blast,  producing  13,800  tons  of  iron  weekly,  or  at  the  rate  of  690,000 
tons  in  the  year  of  50  weeks. 

Assuming  the  data  of  Sir  John  Guest  *  for  the  quantity  of  this 
metal  made  within  the  kingdom,  and  using  Parliamentary  Returns  for 


*  See  page  268. 


the  quantities  imported  and  exported,  re  arrive  at  the  following  result 
as  relates  to  home  consumptioii,  during  tlic  yean  jmt  mentioned: — 
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343,857 
401,878 
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839,745 
79S,367 
1,005,4 


1,940 
,,13.1,111 
830, 131 
745,961 

940,303 


This  rapid  and  great  increase,  shown  in  the  last  few  yeus,  haa  been 
in  some  part  caused  by  the  economy  introduced  throng  the  use  of  the 
hot^blast  in  smelting,  a  process  which  has  materially  lowered  the  cost 
of  iron,  and  therefore  has  led  to  its  employment  for  many  purposes  in 
which  its  use  was  preriously  unknown. 

Among  the  new  employments  found  for  this  the  most  usefiil  of  all 
metals,  must  be  mentioned  ship-huilding.  Iron  was  first  used  about 
the  year  1810  for  the  cooetnictifHi  of  vessels  employed  in  canal  and 
river  navigation.  Afier  this,  the  first  nmilar  employment  of  this 
material  occurred  in  1820,  when  a  steam-vcseel  called  the  "  Aaron 
Manby "  was  constructed  at  the  HoreJey  Iron-works,  and  made  the 
voyage  between  tJie  capitals  of  England  and  France  vrithont  unlading 
any  part  of  her  cargo.  This  vessel  is  still  in  good  condition,  although 
30  years  old,  never  having  required  any  repairs  to  her  bull.  In  1825 
a  small  iron  steam-boat  was  placed  on  the  river  Shannon,  where  she  is 
now  employed,  in  good  condition.  In  1S32,  "  Hie  Elburkah,"  on  iron 
eteam^vcssel,  built  by  Messrs.  Macgregra-  Laird  and  G).,  in  Liverpool, 
made  the  voyage  from  that  p<x^  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  twice 
ascended  the  river  Niger.  This  soccessful  experiment  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  many  other  iron  eteam-vesseb.  One  builder,  Mr.  John 
Laird,  of  Birkenhead,  near  Liverpool,  has  built  45  iron  vessels  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  12,600  tons.  The  total  number  launched  since 
1830  is  Baid  to  be  near  200.  The  largest  iron  vessel,  with  one  excep- 
tion, yet  finished,  and  in  use,  is  believed  to  be  the  "  Guadaloupe,"  a 
steam-frigiite  of  788  tons,  carrying  68  pounders,  and  belonging  to  the 
Mexican  government ;  but  her  dimensionj  are  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  "  Great  Britain,"  uoce  built  at  Bristol. 
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The  length  of  this  vessel,  firom  her  figure-head  to  the  tatTerel,  was  SdO  feet. 

The  breadth  of  beam 51      „ 

The  depth  of  her  hold 31      „ 

Her  draft  of  water,  when  loaded,  was  calculated  to  be  ....     16      „ 

and  her  burden  3500  tons.  The  engines  had  a  force  equal  to  that  of 
1000  horses,  and  were  used  to  keep  in  action,  as  the  means  of  propulsion, 
an  Archimedean  screw.  Her  draft  of  water  did  not  exceed  that  of  a 
first-class  West  Indiaman.  The  loss  of  this  splendid  ship  in  Dundrum 
Bay  was  a  casualty  which  might  equally  have  happened  to  any  other 
vessel,  and  should  not  in  any  degree  lessen  oiur  estimate  of  the  genius 
and  skill  of  those  by  whom  she  was  projected  and  put  together. 

A  great  part  of  the  steam  navy  of  the  East  India  Company  consists 
of  iron  vessels,  25  of  which  are  now  in  use  in  India,  among  which  are 
the  "  Nemesis,"  the  "  Phlegethon,"  the  "  Ariadne,"  and  the  "  Medusa,'' 
— names  well  known  to  the  British  public  from  the  conspicuous  part 
which  the  vessels  performed  in  the  war  with  China. 

Tlie  advantages  of  iron  over  timber,  for  naval  architecture,  are, — the 
absence  of  "  wear  and  tear  "  in  the  hull — no  necessity  for  caulking  or 
coppering — no  possibility  of  injury  from  dry  rot — greater  lightness  and 
increased  capacity — and,  what  is  of  even  far  more  importance,  greater 
safety.  This  last  point  has  sometimes  been  questioned,  but  not  by  any 
one  having  knowledge  on  the  subject.  When  a  timber-built  ship  takes 
the  ground  with  any  violent  shock,  the  whole  framework  of  the  vessel 
is  strwied,  and  in  a  measure  dislocated, — so  that  by  the  mere  buffeting 
of  the  waves  she  will,  in  all  probability,  soon  be  made  a  complete 
wreck ;  but  when  an  iron-built  vessel  strikes,  however  violent  the  blow, 
it  is  only  the  part  that  is  brought  into  collision  with  the  rocks  that  will 
be  injured.  The  plan  of  building  these  ships  in  water-tight  compart- 
ments then  proves  its  efficacy ;  for  should  the  injury  amount  even  to  the 
tearing  away  of  plates,  the  resulting  mischief  will  only  be  to  fill  with 
water  that  particular  compartment  of  the  vessel  to  which  the  injury  has 
occurred,  so  that  the  ship  will  be  scarcely  less  buoyant  than  before ; 
experience  has  shown  that  damage  of  this  kind  is  easily  repaired. 

The  first  cost  of  iron  vessels  is  somewhat,  but  not  much,  less  than 
that  of  tim1)er-built  vessels :  their  comparative  cheapness  results  from 
their  greater  durability :  after  years  of  constant  employment  they  are 
found  to  be  as  sound  and  as  clean  as  when  first  built.  Their  weight, 
upon  which  depends  the  displacement  of  water,  is — as  a  general  rule — 
three-fifths  the  weight  of  wooden  vessels  of  the  same  capacity.  The 
weight  of  metal  used  in  proportion  to  the  burden  of  the  ship  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  size.  A  sea-going  iron  steam-vessel  will  take  from 
nine  to  twelve  cwts.  of  iron  per  ton  register.  Boats  intended  for  river 
traffic,  which  do  not  require  an  equal  degree  of  strength,  of  coui-se  take 
a  less  weight  of  metal. 

The  building  of  iron  ships  is  fast  becoming  an  important  branch  of 
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national  industry ;  it  is  one  in  whicli  our  mineral  riches  and  our  great 
mechanical  skill  will  secure  to  us  a  virtual  monopoly. 

The  average  price  of  pig-iron  of  the  same  quality  in  Glasgow,  in  each 
year  from  1835  to  1849,  was  as  follows : — 
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The  selling  price  of  English  merchant  bar-iron  in  Liverpool,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year  from  1806  to  1849,  was  bs  under : — 
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Copper. — The  quantity  of  copper  used  at  different  periods  during  the 
pi-esent  century  has  been  as  follows,  if  we  assume  that  which  is  not 
strictly  true  in  any  individual  year,  but  which  must  be  true  taking  one 
year  with  another,  viz. : — That  the  quantity  remaining  of  the  whole 
produce,  after  the  shipments  to  foreign  countries  are  deducted,  is  used 
at  home.  The  produce  of  all  the  copper  mines  in  the  kingdom  is  not 
known  for  any  year  earlier  than  1820  nor  later  than  1840 ;  but  as  the 
quantity  raised  from  mines  other  than  those  of  Cornwall  has  been 
usually  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  Cornish  mines,  that 
proportion  has  been  added  to  the  accounts  of  Cornish  copper,  in  order 
to  form  a  total. 
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mln;ti. 

1837 

13,310 

Tlfl9 

«,16l 

18U 

<),5S» 

3,0*5 

0,488 

1838 

B,9fi8 

7,4S9 

6,4H 

1815 

3,929 

1S39 

14, 079 

7.687 

«;«e5 

1816 

*,4M 

Eljirt! 

3,347 

1840 

13,033 

7,534 

^.498 

1817 

7,309 

6,«*7 

652 

1841 

II,«St 

n,99e 

6,^58 

1818 

«.057 

S077 

t,geo 

1843 

3,708 

1819 

S.657 

i'.BSi 

aless 

1813 

3,B75 

9,127 

8,038 

3,039 

14;»41 

5,5* 

iBai 

ln,9SFt 

4,017 

5667 

8.072 

iBsa 

10,018 

S'.^ 

4.335 

1846 

14,955 

B,te: 

9,8y8 

1823 

U,679 

5,3-26 

4.3S3 

1847 

13,785 

6,221 

1834 

9,705 

5,305 

4,400 

1848 

14,730 

In  1848  and  subae<iuently,  foreign  copper-ore  lias  been  admitted  at  a 
nominal  duty,  without  reganl  to  the  proportion  of  metallic  copper 
wliich  it  cont^ns.  This  metal,  when  emeltcd,  is  treated,  as  regards 
fiscal  regulations,  as  a  British  mannfacture,  and  oa  such  is  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  copper  raised  within  the  kingdom,  so  that  it  has 
become  impossible  to  continue  the  above  table  beyond  the  year  1847. 

If  the  quantities  arc  distributed  into  decennary  periods,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  average  quantity  yearly  retained  for  use  was : — 


1831  „  1830 


TVn. — It  is  not  possible  to  furnish  any  correct  account  of  the  quantity 
c^  tin  retuned  for  home  use,  because  there  are  no  means  whereby  we 
can  ascertun  the  quantity  of  that  metal  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  TariouB  articles  exported. 

Timber. — The  use,  at  difierent  epochs,  of  timber,  an  article  of  such 
general  application,  exhibits  forcibly  the  comparative  progress  and 
indnstry  of  a  people.  In  the  years  chosen  for  the  exemplification  of 
our  condition  in  those  respects,  as  shown  by  the  consumption  of  some 
principal  articles  of  use  and  coneumption,  the  quantity  of  "  timber 
eight  inches  square  and  upwards,"  of  colonial  and  foreign  growth,  used 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  as  follows : — 
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TIMBBR. 

Yean. 

CokmUl. 

Foreign. 

ToUI. 

1801 

3,009 

158,770 

161,809  Loadi. 

1811 

lM,28a 

124,766 

279,048      „ 

1821 

317,563 

99,202 

416,765      „ 

1831 

127, 199 

418,879 

546,078      „ 

1810 

639,014 

168,804 

807,818      „ 

1841 

613,679 

131,479 

745,158      „ 

1842 

418,939 

108,388 

527,327      „ 

Tliesc  quantities  are  exclusive  of  all  kinds  except  square  timber.  It 
would  have  greatly  complicated  the  account  to  bring  forward  tbe  like 
statements  with  regard  to  all  the  forms  under  which  wood  is  imported, 
such  as  deals,  battens,  and  staves,  the  quantities  of  which  will  moat  pro- 
bably vary  nearly  in  the  same  proportions  as  timber. 

Towards  the  close  of  1842  a  different  system  was  adopted  for 
charging  the  duties  on  wood,  and  all  kinds,  whether  square,  or  sawu 
and  split,  have  been  reckoned  in  the  Custom-house  accounts  according 
to  their  cubic  contents.  The  importations  of  all  forms  of  timber  have 
since  been  as  follows : — 


Yean. 

Coloniil. 

rbnign* 

ToUl. 

1843 

922,087 

395,558 

1,317,645  Loads. 

1844 

941,221 

544,136 

1,485,357      „ 

1845 

1,281,974 

675,840 

1,957,814      „ 

1846 

1,214,442 

810,497 

2,024,939      „ 

1847 

1,089,238 

805,918 

1,895,151      M 

1848 

1,085,752 

720,696 

1,806,448      „ 

1849 

1,070,151 

597,864 

1,667,515      „ 

It  was  predicted  by  persons  engaged  in  the  colonial  timber  trade, 
that  to  lessen  the  diflerence  between  the  rates  of  duty  charged  upon 
foreign  and  colonial  timber  must  prove  injurious  to  them,  and  therefore 
hurtful  to  our  North  American  colonies.  Their  predictions  have 
happily  proved  unfounded.  It  will  be  seen  that  although  the  protective 
duty  in  favour  of  colonial  wood  has  been  reduced  by  progressive  steps, 
from  45«.  to  lis.  per  load,  the  colonial  trade  in  the  article  has  very 
much  increased.  No  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  continuance 
of  even  this  modified  protection,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  deformity  will 
before  long  be  removed  from  the  tariff. 

It  results  from  these  figures  that  the  increase  has  been — 

Between  1801  «>d  1811,  72pereent  { '^^LlSSb^S^^' }  l^Jper o«t. 
„        1811    „    1821,  49        „  „  „  14*       n 

„        1821    „     1831,31        „  „  H  IH       ,> 

„        1831    „    1841,36        „  „  „  13J       „ 

Comparing  1801  with  1841,  it  will  be  seen,  that  while  the  increase  of 
tlie  population  is  64^  per  cent,  the  use  of  imported  timber  increased 
360  per  cent. 

The  great  increase,  beyond  that  of  all  former  years,  in  the  consump- 
tion since  1845,  is  evidently  the  result  of  diminished  duties  in  concur- 
rence with  a  period  of  great  and  general  prosperity. 

2p2 
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Muck  uncertainty  must  always  atteud  upon  computations  affecting 
the  consumption  of  articles  which,  like  timber,  are  partly  furnished  from 
our  own  soil,  and  respecting  the  home  production  of  which  we  arc 
without  any  means  of  calculation. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate,  with  anytlung  approaching  to  exactness, 
the  consumption  of  the  metropolis.  Accounts  are  given  of  the  number 
of  cattle  and  sheep  sold  in  the  markets,  but  we  should  greatly  mislead 
ourselves  by  taking  these  accounts  alone  as  our  guide  in  the  matter. 
A  large  quantity  of  slaughtered  meat  is  brought  for  sale  to  the  London 
markets  from  various  and  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  especially 
in  the  winter  months,  when  meat  killed  at  Newcastle  and  Edinburgh  is 
so  brought  in  great  abundance. 

The  quantity  thus  conveyed  for  the  consumption  of  the  metropolis  by 
steam-vessels  during  the  cooler  season  of  the  year  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  as  follows : — 

From  BenK'ick,     12  tons  weekly  for  6  months,  chiefly  mutton. 
Aberdeen,  10  „  6       t> 

Dundee,      17  „  6       „ 

Leith,         30  „  7       „ 

Glasgow,    20  „  7       „ 

Inverness,  50  tons  during  the  year. 

The  steam-vessels  from  Berwick,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Inverness, 
bring  also  large  numbers  of  live  stock — oxen,  sheep,  and  swine ;  and 
further  numbers  of  these  animals  are  brought  by  sailing-vessels.  On 
one  occasion  a  steam-vessel  from  Aberdeen  has  brought  184  fat  bullocks 
to  I-.ondon. 

Even  the  live  animals  which  are  included  in  the  returns  do  not  com- 
prise all  which  are  brought  to  be  slaughtered,  many  both  of  oxen  and 
sheep  being  sold  in  London  and  the  immediate  suburbs  before  they 
reach  the  markets ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  butchers  who  cairy  on 
their  business  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  towns  are  accusUmied  to 
attend  at  Smithfield  market  to  make  their  purchases.  With  all  this 
uncertainty,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  that  any  accurate  statement  am 
be  offered  on  this  subject 

This  diflSculty  is  not  experienced  in  an  equal  degree  with  regard  to 
many  towns  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  every  article  of  provi- 
sions that  enters  is  subjected  to  a  town-duty  or  octroi^  and  an  accurate 
account  of  the  quantities  must  be  kept  at  the  barriers.  But  even  in 
these  cases  the  record  cannot  be  relied  on  as  strictly  accurate  at  all 
times.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Paris,  in  time  of  scarcity,  when  it  is 
more  than  ordinarily  needful  for  the  labouring  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation to  economise  their  means  of  living,  many  families  go  beyond  the 
barriers  in  order  to  take  tlieir  meals,  and  thus  avoid  the  payment  of 
ochroi  duties  altogether. 

Tlie  accounts  kept  by  the  Excise  officers  of  the  quantities  of  different 
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articles  sent  by  permits  from  the  stocks  of  manufacturers  and  wholesale 
dealers,  might  be  supposed  to  ^ve  some  idea  of  the  consumption  of  the 
district ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  London  dealers  supply  great  numbers 
besides  the  London  population,  and  the  records  of  the  Excise  officers 
therefore  give  a  very  exaggerated  view  of  the  consumption  of  the 
metropolis.  For  the  same  reason,  no  inference  should  be  drawn  from 
the  quantity  of  foreign  goods  cleared  for  consumption  at  the  London 
Custom-house,  a  great  part  of  which  goods  are  afterwards  distributed  to 
different  places  in  the  kingdom. 

Of  the  Excise  duty  collected  during  the  years  1837  to  1839  in 
England,  twelve  per  cent.,  or  very  nearly  one-eighth,  was  furmshed  by 
the  metropolitan  district 

The  numbers  of  cattle  and  of  sheep  brought  to  Smithfield  market  in 
each  of  the  twenty-nine  years  from  1821  to  1849  were : — 


VMn. 

Cattle. 

Sbeep* 

Yean. 

Cattle. 

Sbcep. 

1821 

12'J,125 

1,107,230 

1836 

164,351 

1,219,510 

1822 

142,043 

1,340,160 

1837 

172,435 

1,329,010 

1823 

149,552 

1,264,920 

1838 

183,362 

1,403,400 

1824 

163,615 

1,239,720 

1S39 

180,780 

1,360,250 

1825 

156,985 

1,130,310 

1840 

177,497 

1,371,870 

1826 

143,460 

1,270,530 

1841 

166,922 

1,310,220 

1827 

138,363 

1,335,100 

1842 

175,347 

1,468,960 

1828 

147,968 

1,288,460 

1843 

175,133 

1,571,760 

1829 

158,313 

1,240,300 

1844 

186,191 

1,609,130 

1890 

159,907 

1,287,070 

1845 

192,180 

1,441,980 

1831 

148,168 

1,189,010 

1846 

199,875 

1,458,820 

1832 

158,640 

1,257,180 

1847 

220,862 

1,438,280 

1833 

152,093 

1,167,820 

1848 

220,193 

1,343,770 

183i 

162,485 

1,237,360 

1849 

223,560 

1,514,130 

1835 

170,325 

1,381,540 

Coals. — The  coals  brought  to  London  during  the  same  years  have 
increased  materially  in  quantity,  owing  partly  to  the  introduction  of  gas- 
lighting,  and  partly  also  to  the  great  extension  of  the  employment  of 
steam-vessels : — 


Yean. 

Toiit. 

Yean. 

Tona. 

Yean. 

Tons. 

1821 

1,744,914 

1831 

2,053,673 

1841 

2,902,674 

1822 

1,667,307 

1832 

2,149,820 

184S 

2,754,719 

1823 

1,936,8U1 

1833 

2,014,804 

1843 

2,663,114 

1824 

1,982,032 

1834 

2,080,547 

18U 

2,563,166 

1825 

1,921,091 

1835 

2,299,816 

1845 

3,461, 1'W 

1826 

2,103,498 

1836 

2,399,551 

1846 

2,975,627 

1827 

1,874,610 

ia37 

2,629,321 

1847 

3,302,425 

1828 

1,893,083 

1833 

2,582,770 

1848 

3,479, 189 

1829 

2,095,420 

1839 

2,638,256 

1849 

3,380,786 

1830 

2,116,023 

1840 

2,589,087 

It  is  pro])er,  under  this  head,  to  notice  briefly  the  invention,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  introduction  of  gas-lighting,  as  one  of  the 
great  economical  improvements  of  the  present  century.  The  discovery 
of  an  infla!ninal>lo  gas  in  coal,  which  might  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
illumination,  was  made  during  the  seventeenth  century,  but  it  was  not 
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until  the  year  1804  that  this  discovery  was  turned  to  any  practical 
account.  In  that  year,  a  patent  was  taken  out  for  an  apparatus  appli- 
cable to  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Winsor,  who,  by  his  lectures  and  experi- 
ments, overcame  by  degrees  the  ridicule  with  which  his  plans  were  at 
first  assailed,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  success  of  other  persons 
having  greater  scientific  and  mechanical  knowledge  than  himself. 

This  invention  was  first  applied  to  the  lighting  of  cotton-mills  and 
other  manufactories,  but  was  soon  largely  adopted  in  London  and 
the  chief  provincial  towns  in  the  kingdom.  At  this  time,  although 
not  more  than  forty  years  have  elapsed  from  its  first  successful  in- 
troduction, gas-lighting  is  employed  in  every  town  of  importance  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  in  many  of  the  larger  towns  of  Ireland.  It 
has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  any  minute  data  for  estimating  the 
quantity  of  coals  now  applied  to  this  purpose  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  it  is  probably  within  the  truth  to  say  that  the  annual  consumption 
in  all  the  gas  establishments  amounts  to  between  500,000  and  600,000 
tons. 

It  appears  worthy  of  remark,  that,  notwithstanding  this  large  con- 
sumption, which  has  in  a  great  degree  superseded  tlie  use  of  oil  for 
street-lighting,  the  aggregate  consumption  of  whale  oil  has  very  mate- 
rially increased.  This  fact  is,  of  course,  referable  to  the  fashion  now 
become  very  general,  of  burning  table-lamps  in  the  place  of  candles  in 
our  dwellings;  but  it  must  excite  surprise  in  the  mind  of  every  one 
when  first  made  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  during  this  time  the  use 
of  candles  in  dwellings,  and  especially  of  wax  candles,  has  also  increased 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  population.  It  has  been  suggested, 
and  with  much  apparent  reason,  that  this  increase  may  be  consequent 
upon  the  greater  brilliancy  of  the  streets  since  they  have  been  lighted 
with  ga3,  and  since  we  have  thus  been  made  dissatisfied  with  the 
quantum  of  light  previously  thought  sufficient  within  our  houses.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  our  apartments  are  much  more  brilliantly  lighted  now 
than  they  were  before  the  introduction  of  coal-gas,  whether  that  inven- 
tion be  chargeable  with  the  increase  or  not 

During  the  first  few  years  after  its  adoption,  very  large  sums  were 
spent  in  making  experiments  with  the  Ik^  of  bringing  this  mode  of 
lighting  to  perfection,  and  to  a  certain  extent  those  experiments  were 
successful.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  much  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  art  during  the  last  twenty  years,  although  the  spirit  of  in- 
vention is  by  no  means  quenched,  and  projectors  are  continually  ofiering 
plans  for  economising  the  cost  of  the  processes,  but  it  may  reasonably  be 
upecied  that  the  invention  has  not  so  soon  after  its  adoption  reached 
limit  of  perfection. 
■1^  be  thought  an  easy  thing  to  ascertain  the  consumption  of  food 
•od  tiKooe  to  determine  the  average  quantities  used  by  in- 
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dividuals,  and  the  aggregate  for  the  whole  kingdom.  Any  one  who  may 
attempt  to  procure  this  information  will,  however,  soon  find  greater 
difficulties  in  Iiis  way  than  he  has  anticipated.  Very  few  persons  keep 
any  adequate  records  of  their  expenditure ;  and  with  those  who  do  pre- 
serve them,  such  a  variety  of  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration before  the  experience  of  individual  families,  placed  in  some 
circumstances  or  otiier  of  peculiarity,  can  be  assumed  as  affi)rding  a 
test  of  the  average  expenditure,  that  a  very  rough  approximation  to  the 
fact  is  all  that  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  attain. 

Not  having  been  allowed  in  every  case  to  mention  the  sources  whence 
the  following  statements  have  been  derived,  the  names  of  the  parties 
and  establishments  are  wholly  suppressed,  but  every  reliance  may  be 
placed  ill  their  entire  accuracy. 

No.  1.  In  a  private  family  residing  in  a  fashionable  part  of  London, 
and  consisting  of  a  gentleman,  his  wife,  six  children,  and  ten  servants ; 
in  all  eighteen  persons,  two-tlurds  of  whom  were  adults,  the  consumption 
in  the  year  1840  amounted  to — 

Pw  Diem.  Per  Annan. 

6,668  lbs.  meat,  or  for  each  person  1*014916  lb.  370)  lbs. 
5,100   „    bread      „           „              0*776255  „  283)  „ 

541    „    butter     „  „  1*317505  os.  30^  „ 

1,887  qts.  milk        „  „  0*287214  qt.  104{qts. 

In  the  following  year  the  fiimily  was  reduced  to  seventeen  persons,  by 
the  discharge  of  one  of  the  servants,  and  the  consumption  of  the  year 
was  as  follows : — 

Par  Diem.  Par  Annum. 

5,820  lbs.  meat,  or  for  each  person  0*937953  lb.  342)  lbs. 

3,668   „    bread      „  „  0*591136  „  215f  „ 

586   „    butter     „  „  1*511039  os.  34)  „ 

1,782  qU.  milk        „  „  0*287187  qt.  104}  qU. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  difierent  rates  of  consumption 
observable  in  the  statements  of  these  two  consecutive  years.  The  only 
apparent  diffiirences  in  the  conditions  are,  that  there  was  one  male  servant 
discharged,  and  each  of  the  six  children  was  a  year  older,  and  therefore 
probably  a  larger  consumer  of  solid  food,  and  yet  we  see  that  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  and  of  bread  was  less  by  848  lbs.  and  1,432  lbs. 
respectively  ;  whence  it  would  appear  (making  no  account  of  the  altered 
ages  of  the  children)  as  if  the  discharged  servant  had  consumed  on  an 
average  more  than  six  pounds  of  bread  and  meat  daily,  while  the  average 
consumption  of  the  remaining  seventeen  persons  did  not  much  exceed 
one-fourth  of  that  quantity.  It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  some  dis- 
turbing cause  that  does  not  appear ;  and  hence  we  may  learn  how  little 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  averages  drawn,  even  with  the  greatest 
carefulness,  from  small  numbers. 

No.  2.  In  a  large  trading  establishment  in  the  city  of  London,  con- 
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agting  of  114  persons^  males  and  females,  all  adults,  there  was  consumed 
in  1841— 

Dailj.  la  the  Tmt. 

34,914  lbs.  of  meat,  being  per  head  0*839077  Ib^  or  306^  Iba. 
and  40,464      „      bread  „  0*972461   „    „  355     „ 

In  this  establishment,  as  well  as  in  the  family  just  described,  the 
quantities  consumed  were  at  the  discretion  of  the  individual  members. 
This  may  not  have  been  the  case  with  the  following  institutions,  into  the 
management  of  which  a  control  of  the  expenditure  would  necessarily 
enter,  so  at  least  as  to  prevent  waste,  but  without  stinting. 

No.  3.  In  an  asylum  consisting  of  nine  superintendents  and  servants, 
and  158  female  children,  together  167  persons,  the  consumption  of  1841 
consisted  of — 


Per  Di>m. 

Per  Annam 

16,625  lbs. 

meat,  or 

for  each  person 

0*272742  lb. 

99^  lbs. 

41,690   „ 

bread 

n 

n 

0*683047  „ 

2491    „ 

1,456    „ 

rice 

n 

11 

0*023886  „ 

H  n 

3,360    „ 

flour 

»» 

}> 

0*055192  „ 

m  M 

1,780    „ 

butter 

n 

»» 

0-029201   „ 

lOi  „ 

1,335    „ 

cheese 

»> 

ft 

0*021901   „ 

8    „ 

21,848    „ 

potatoes 

n 

11 

0*358428  „ 

1301  „ 

13,201  qts. 

milk 

tf 

n 

0*216569  qt. 

79qt8. 

16,272    „ 

beer 

»» 

11 

0-266951   „ 

97in 

The  average  consumption  of  solid  food  in  this  asylum  appears,  there- 
fore, to  be  527i  lbs.  in  the  year,  or  within  a  very  small  fraction  indeed 
of  li  lb.  daily  for  each  person. 

No.  4.  In  another  asylum,  having  an  average  number  of  290  in- 
mates, chiefly  children  of  both  sexes,  the  consumption  during  the  year 
was  — 

Per  Diem.  Per  Annum. 

46,415  lbs.  meat,  or  for  each  person  0*438497  lb.  160  lbs. 

£0,780   „    bread      „  „  0*857628  „  313  „ 

62,720    „    poUtocs  „  „  0*529536  ,,  216j  „ 

The  greater  consumption  in  this  case,  26  per  cent,  beyond  that  of 
No.  3,  is  probably  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  of  one-half  of  the 
institution  being  composed  of  males. 

No.  5.  Another  asylum,  on  the  establishment  of  which  were  139 
persons,  chiefly  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  consumed  in  the  year — 

For  each  person  236  lbs.  of  meat. 

It  11  473      „      bread  and  flour. 

If  „         23      „      butter. 

11  11  21^    „      cheese. 

11  11  206      „      potatoes. 

11  11  63  quarts  of  milk. 

11  n  63  gallons  of  beer. 

11  11  12  quarts  of  oatmeal. 

iy  „  9.|  lbs.  of  sugar. 

11  It  3       „      tea. 
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The  expenditure  in  this  case  appears  to  be  on  a  scale  of  great 
liberality,  if,  indeed,  it  do  not  go  beyond  that  quality  and  exhibit 
profusion.  The  quantity  of  bread  and  meat  consumed  by  each  inmate 
is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  family  No.  1,  in  which  there 
Mas  neither  the  same  motive,  nor  equal  means  for  the  exercise  of 
carefulness.  The  quantity  of  solid  food  consumed  is  80  per  cent, 
beyond  that  of  No.  3,  and  40  per  cent,  beyond  that  of  No.  4. 
The  cost  per  head,  for  food  alone,  in  this  institution,  is  stated  to 
have  amounted  in  the  year  to  15/.  13^.  2ef.,  being  6*.  Oid.  per 
week. 

No.  6.  An  asylum  containing,  on  the  average  of  the  year  1841,  116 
persons,  10  of  whom  were  adults,  and  106  male  and  female  children, 
consumed — 


Per  Diem. 

Per  Annum. 

12,083  lbs.  meat,  or 

for  each  person 

0-285380  lb. 

lO^  lbs. 

33,488    „    bread 

»» 

11 

0-790930  „ 

288}  „ 

3,360    „    flour 

>i 

It 

0-079357  „ 

29     „ 

5,824    ,j    potatoes 

»» 

It 

0-137553  „ 

^Qj"  If 

1,402    „    cheese 

>f 

11 

0033113  „ 

12    „ 

520   „    butter 

t» 

11 

0-012281  „ 

^  »t 

2,207  gallons  milk 

»» 

11 

0-208502  qt. 

19  galls. 

The  consumption  here  detailed  is  nearly  the  same  in  average  quantity 
as  that  of  No.  3.  The  proportions  of  meat  and  bread  are  rather  greater, 
and  of  potatoes  less,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  nutritive  power  of  the 
food  is  in  both  cases  nearly  equal. 

No.  7.  This  is  a  large  public  establishment,  containing  an  average 
number  throughout  the  year  of  646  male  persons,  chiefly  boys.  The 
consumption  during  1841  was — 


C«t8.  qr.  lbs. 

Per  Diem. 

Per  Annum* 

779    1    8  meat,  or  for  each  person 

0-365104  lb. 

133i  lbs. 

2,118    0    6  bread       „           „ 

1-053700  „ 

3844    „ 

69    2  18  flour  and  oatmeal 

0-032245  „ 

in  „ 

153    3    8  cheese      „            „ 

0-073034  „ 

26|     „ 

765    0    0  potatoes   „           „ 

0-358716  „ 

131      „ 

62    2    6  butter       „            „ 

0-029718  „ 

lOJ    11 

59     1  24  green  vegetables  „ 

0-028249  „ 

IQt    „ 

16     1     0  raisins      „            „ 

0-007720  „ 

2i    11 

9,540  gallons  milk       „           ,i 

0- 160338  qt. 

584  qu. 

12,888      „       beer       „            „ 

0-218670  „ 

80      „ 

The  consumption,  in  this  case,  of  solid  food  amounts  to  711 11)8.  per 
annum,  or  within  a  small  fraction  of  2  lbs.  daily  (13  lbs.  11  ozs.  per 
week).  Judging  from  the  other  cases  brought  forward,  this  must  be 
considered  a  very  liberal  dietary. 

No.  8.  Another  large  establishment,  in  which  the  children  are  younger 
than  those  in  No.  7,  and  where  a  small  proportion  are  females.  It  con- 
sisted of  oG5  males  and  67  females.  In  tlio  course  of  the  year  1841 
they  consumed — 
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Cwts.  qn.  Iba. 

483    3    1  meat,  or  for  each  penon 
1,193    I     1  bread       „  „ 

49    2    4  flour  and  oatmeal 
54    1  16  cheese     „  „ 

354    0    0  potatoes  „  „ 

31     2  23  green  vegetables 
25    3  21  butter 
U    3    8  raisins 
10,665  gallons  milk 
6,631       M      beer 


n 


»» 


»» 


«> 


n 


n 


n 


>i 


» 


PorDiot. 
0-343048  lb. 
0-846175 
0-035127 
0*038571 
0*251032 
0*022483 
0-018393 
0-008383 
0*270102  qt. 
0* 167978  „ 


ft 

n 


n 


I) 


n 


Per  AaBam. 
125^  lbs. 
309     „ 

u 

914 

8i 

3 
98}qti. 

61* 


)* 


H 
It 
It 

n 


i» 


Considering  the  different  circumstances  already  noticed,  this  con- 
sumption may  be  considered  equal  to  that  of  No.  7.  Both  institutions 
are  under  the  same  management. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


PRICKS. 


Effect  of  Prices  upon  Consumption— Cost  of  Ship>building  in  1805  computed  with  the  Cost 
in  1836— Prices  of  Beef  and  Mutton— Of  yariooi  Articles  of  Clothing^Pricei  of  Dress 
at  Chelsea  Hospital. 

The  effect  of  variations  in  price,  as  occasioned  by  additions  to  or  re- 
ductions of  duties  upon  the  consumption  of  particular  articles,  has  been 
sufficiently  shown  in  the  preceding  Chapter.  The  ultimate  limit  of 
consumption,  as  already  stated,  is  the  power  of  production;  since  it 
must  be  quite  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  no  more  can  be  coTisumed 
than  is  produced ;  and  equally  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  men  will 
not  continue  to  produce  an  article  in  quantities  beyond  what  will  be 
demanded  at  a  price  sufficient  to  replace  the  cost  of  production,  together 
with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 

The  power  to  use  and  to  consume  has  always  been  practically  limited 
only  by  inability  to  command  the  means  of  purchasing — a  cause  which, 
in  some  degree  or  other,  has  been  always  in  operation  as  regards  the 
most  numerous  portion  of  every  community.  The  proportionate  con- 
sumption in  a  country  at  various  periods  forms,  therefore,  a  very  good 
help  by  which  to  estimate  its  comparative  prosperity. 

Some  accidental  causes,  such  as  a  change  of  fashion,  may  occasion 
more  or  less  of  certain  commodities  to  be  used ;  but  this  will  not  affect 
the  general  consumption  of  all  commodities.  If  from  some  such  cause 
more  of  one  kind  are  purchased,  there  will  be  less  of  others ;  and  the 
variati(m  of  demand  thus  induced  will,  if  continued  for  a  sufficiently 
long  time,  determine  the  employment  of  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
industry  for  the  production  of  the  articles  affected.  It  is  not  by  such 
means,  however,  that  permanent  variations  of  price  are  brought  about. 
Except  in  a  modified  degree,  and  occasioned  by  other  causes,  into  which 
it  is  not  now  necessary  to  inquire,  such  variations  can  only  occur  through 
variations  in  the  cost  of  production  or  the  charges  of  distribution.  If 
(other  things  remaining  equal)  the  cost  of  producing  a  yard  of  cloth  be 
reduced  one-half  by  improvements  in  the  processes  of  manufacture, 
there  will  thenceforward  be  at  least  an  equivalent  increase  in  the  quan- 
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tity  used,  not  so  much  because  every  wearer  of  cloth  will  be  less  careful 
of  his  garments,  as  because  a  larger  class  of  consumers  will  be  enabled 
to  purchase. 

Estimate  tf  the  Expense  cf  Materials  and  Labour  far  Building  a  l^-Gun  Shipj  of  1706  Tons, 
given  to  the  Nary  Boards  5/A  January y  1803,  by  Messrs.  WeUs,  Brent,  Barnard,  and  Roberts, 
Jhuiman,  and  Pitcher,  compared  with  the  cost  in  1836. 


Coat  in  1805 

Cottinl836 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£.  s. 

d. 

£. 

s.    d. 

Timber— Oak      .     2,400  kukls    .     . 

7 

10 

0 

18,000 

0 

0 

5  10 

0 

13,200 

0    0 

Elm      .          80    ,,        .     . 

6 

0 

0 

480 

0 

0 

4  10 

0 

3G0 

0    0 

Fir.     .          45    „ 

5 

10 

0 

247 

10 

0 

5  10 

0 

247 

lU    0 

Knees       ...        230    „        .     . 

10 

10 

0 

2,415 

0 

0 

7  10 

0 

1,725 

0    0 

Thick  stuff,  5-in. )        ^ . 

and  upwards  .  f       ^*    »» 
4-ineh  plank  .     .        120    „        .     . 
3-inch  ditto  Se  under     150    „        .     . 

14 

0 

0 

5,056 

0 

0 

13    0 

0 

4,732 

0    0 

13 

0 

0 

1,560 

0 

0 

12    0 

0 

1,440 

0    0 

11 

0 

0 

1,650 

0 

0 

10    0 

0 

1,500 

0    0 

East  Country  plank     150    „        .     . 
Deals— 3-inch      .        360    „        .     . 

13 

0 

0 

1,950 

0 

0 

12    0 

0 

1,800 

0    0 

1 

16 

0 

648 

0 

0 

1  10 

0 

540 

0    0 

2J-inch    .        180    „ 
2-inch      .         ISO    „        .     . 

1 

10 

0 

270 

0 

0 

1     5 

0 

225 

0    0 

0 

18 

0 

162 

0 

0 

0  18 

0 

162 

0    0 

U-lnch,  20  ft.  500    „        .     . 

0 

7 

0 

175 

0 

0 

0    5 

0 

125 

0    0 

1-inch       „      300    „        .     . 

0 

5 

6 

82  10 

0 

0    4 

0 

60 

0    0 

J-inch       „      300    „        .     . 

0 

3 

6 

52 

10 

0 

0    3 

0 

45 

0    0 

Elm  board,  1,000  feet 

0 

1 

10 

15 

0 

0 

4d.  foot.   1 

16 

13     4 

Sawyers'  labour,  per  hundred      .     . 

0 

1 

10 

2,559 

0 

0 

16s.  per 

ton 

1,364  16    0 

Shipwrights*  ditto     .    per  ton     .     . 

4 

12 

0 

6,824 

0 

0 

3    3 

0 

5,373 

18    0 

Labourers'  ditto  .     .        „          ,     . 

0  12 

0 

1,023 

12 

0 

0    7 

0 

597 

2    0 

Caulkers'  ditto,  and  ) 
materials      .     .     j       "          *     * 

0 

12 

0 

9 

1,023 

12 

0 

0  10 

0 

853 

0    0 

Joiners'  ditto,  ditto  .        ),           .     . 

0 

15 

0 

1,279 

10 

0 

•  • 

1,279 

10    0 

Smiths'  work  ...        „          .     . 

2 

5 

0 

3,838  10 

0 

2    0 

0 

3,412 

0    0 

Carvers  2s.,  plumbers  45.,  painters ) 
and  glaziers  4« 1 

0  10 

0 

853 

0 

0 

•  • 

853 

0    0 

Tinman  9c/.,    blockmakcr   Is,  3r/.   \ 
plaistering  \0d. j 

0 

2 

10 

241 

13 

8 

•  • 

211 

13    8 

Scraper    *•....... 

0 

0 

2 

14 
356 

4 
18 

0 
0 

•  • 

•  • 

14 

200 

4    0 

Lanuing  timber   and  plank,   and   ) 
landing  and  housing  deals  .     .      j 

0    0 

Cross  spalls,  harpins,  and  ribands     . 

200 

0 

0 

•  • 

l.'iO 

0    0 

Kiln  fire  and  attendance,  per  ton 
Standards,     staging,     and    shores,   | 

0 

2 

0 

170  12 

0 

•  • 

150 

0     0 

480/. ;  cordage  and  blocks,  six  } 

900 

0 

0 

•  • 

500 

0    0 

,    tons,  420/ 1 

Ringbolts,  clamps,  screws,  bolts,  and ) 
utensils f 

300 

0 

0 

•  • 

250 

0    0 

Mould-loft  expenses,  100/. ;  purvey-  \ 

ing  expenses,  200/. ;  officers*  sala-  > 

1,100 

0 

0 

•  • 

700 

0    0 

ries,  800/. 1 

Bent  and  taxes,  500/.;   launching-) 
gear,  150/. ;  insurance,  150/.      .     j 

800 

0 

0 

•  • 

500 

0    0 

54,288 

1 

8 

42,617 

7     0 

15  per  cent 

8,142 

0 

0 

5  per  cent. 
26    4    7 

2,130 

17     4 

36/.  11«.  3d.  per  ton 

62,430 

0 

0 

44,748 

4     4 

IKjr  ton. 

Permanent  alterations  of  price  are  always  indicative  of  variations 
equally  permanent  in  the  cost  of  production  or  transmission ,  jind  as, 
in  the  progress  of  manufacturing  industry,  it  most  commonly,  nay, 
universally  happens  that  processes  are  simplified  and  labour  economised, 
the  uniform  tendency  has  tlicnce  been  to  a  progressive  increase  of  con- 
sumption.    It  may  be  sufficient  on  this  head  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
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second  Section  of  this  work,  in  which  the  progress  of  improvements  and 
consumption  have  been  traced  with  respect  to  several  principal  branches 
of  our  manufacture.  The  object  now  in  view  is  not  to  write  a  scientific 
treatise,  but  to  bring  forward  some  facts  that  may  be  useful  for  con- 
firming or  correcting  the  theories  of  others,  and  for  showing  in  a 
])ractical  manner  the  different  results  tliat  have  followed  in  various  cases 
from  legislative  interference.* 

The  preceding  statement  of  the  cost  of  materials  and  labour  employed 
in  the  construction  of  a  ship  of  74  guns,  in  each  of  the  years  1805  and 
1836,  will  be  found  interesting.  The  prices  in  1805  are  taken  from  a 
parliament! ry  paper,  and  are  those  which  were  paid  to  five  of  the  most 
considerable  ship-builders  on  the  Tiiames ;  tliose  in  1836  were  kindly 
supplied  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Young,  of  the  finn  of  Curlings  and  Young. 

The  following  statement  of  the  prices  of  beef  and  mutton  at  Lady- 
day  and  Michaelmas,  in  each  year  from  1801  to  1849,  is  taken  from 
the  weekly  book  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  Southwark ;  and  as  the 
pieces  and  parts  of  the  oxen  and  sheep  purchased  have  been  the  same 
throughout  the  time,  the  table  is  strictly  comparative : — 


Heet  per  Stone. 

Mutton  per  Stone. 

Veara. 

Beef  per  Stone. 

Mutton  per  Stone. 

Yean. 

I<ady-day. 

Michael- 
maa. 

Lady-tlay. 

Mirhael- 
maa. 

I^y-day. 

Michael- 
maa. 

Lady-day. 

Miehael- 
mu. 

s.   d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

»,ld. 

i,    d. 

i.  d. 

;  d. 

i.  d. 

1801 

5    8 

5     8 

6    0 

5*4 

1826 

4    0 

4    0 

4    8 

4    4 

\602 

5    0 

5    0 

5    4 

5    4 

1827 

4    0 

4    0 

4    4 

4    4 

1803 

4    8 

4    8 

5    0 

5    0 

1828 

3    8 

3    S 

4    0 

4    0 

18ai 

4    6 

4  10 

4    8 

5    0 

182J 

3    6 

3    4 

3  10 

4    0 

1805 

4    4 

4    6 

4    6 

4    4 

1830 

2    8 

3    0 

3    2 

3    6 

1800 

4    8 

4  10 

4  10 

4  10 

1831 

3    4 

3    4 

4    2 

4    2 

\rH\7 

4    8 

4    8 

5    0 

5    0 

1832 

3    4 

3    0 

4    2 

3  10 

1S08 

4    G 

5    0 

4    8 

5    0 

1&33 

3    4 

3    4 

3  10 

4    S 

ISO) 

5    0 

5    8 

5    0 

5    4 

1834 

3    0 

3    0 

3  10 

S    6 

1810 

5    8 

5    8 

5    4 

5    8 

1835 

3  10 

3    2 

3    0 

3    4 

IKII 

5    8 

5    8 

5    8 

5    8 

1836 

3    6 

3    4 

S    8 

3  10 

1812 

6    0 

6    0 

6    0 

6    0 

1837 

3    4 

3    4 

3  10 

4    2* 

1813 

G    4 

6    4 

G    4 

6    4 

la'iS 

3    0 

3    4 

3    6 

3  10 

1814 

6    4 

5    8 

7    0 

6    0 

1839 

3    4 

3    8 

3  10 

3  10 

I8ir» 

5    4 

4    6 

5    4 

4    8 

1840 

3    4 

3    8 

3    8 

4    0 

1816 

4    0 

4    0 

4    8 

4    8 

1841 

4    0 

3    8 

4    4 

4    0 

1817 

3    8 

3    8 

4     8 

4    0 

1842 

3    4 

3    0 

3    8 

8    4 

1«18 

4    4 

4    4 

4    8 

5    0 

1843 

2    8 

3    0 

3    0 

3    4 

18iy 

4  10 

4  10 

5    8 

5    8 

1844 

2    8 

2    8 

3    0 

8    4 

1820 

4  10 

4    6 

5    4 

5    4 

1845 

2    8 

8    4 

3    4 

4    0 

1821 

4    0 

3    8 

4    8 

4    0 

1846 

3    S 

3    4 

4    4 

4    0 

1822 

2  10 

2    6 

3    4 

3    6 

1847 

3    8 

3  10 

4    4 

4    G 

18i3 

2    G 

3    4 

3    6 

3    8 

1848 

4    0 

3    4 

4    8 

4    0 

1824 

3    4 

3    4 

3    8 

3    8 

1849 

3    0 

3    0 

3    8 

3    8 

1825 

4    0 

4    4 

4    8 

4    8 

The  average  quantity  of  meat  used  daily  in  the  hospital  is  32  stones 
4  pounds. 

*  If  it  be  required  to  know  the  fluctaatiuns  that  have  occurred  in  the  prices  of  various 
descriptions  of  merchandise,  recourse  may  bo  had  to  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Tooke*8  *  History 
of  Prices/  in  which  the  most  complete  and  accurate  tables  of  that  nature  arc  given, 
embracing  the  period  of  56  years,  fVom  1782  to  1838. 
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Tbe  average  prices,  per  stone  of  8  lbs.,  of  butcher's  meat,  sold  in  the 
I  ondon  markets,  in  each  year  from  1841  to  1849,  have  been  as  follows : — 


laftrlor  Bettti 
geeood  CUm  .     . 
Third  Clut  (large) 

prime)  • ) 

Fourth  CUss       ) 

(Srott)   .     .     .5 
iBierSor  Sheep 
8«cond  CUm  .     . 
Third  Clats  (long) 

eoane  woolled) ) 
Fourth  ClmM        ) 

(Soath  Downs)  ) 

I«MBh0  .... 

CoMM  Calvet.     . 
SbmU  Prime  Calvefl 
Larse  Hogi     .     . 
Small  Neat  Porkers 


1845 


1846 


s 

3 
3 

4 

3 

4 


d, 

8 

it 

7^ 

0 

? 


4    5J 

4  10 

5  II 

if 

:3 


Enough  has  already  been  said,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  concerning 
variations  in  the  prices  of  various  descriptions  of  agricultural  produce. 
It  will  suffice  therefore  if,  in  concluding  this  chapter,  some  particulars 
are  given  of  the  cost  of  certain  articles  of  clothing  purchased  for  the 
inmates  of  Bethlehem,  Greenwich,  and  Chelsea  Hospitals.  The  descrip- 
tions and  qualities  purchased  by  the  same  establishment  do  not  vary 
from  year  to  year,  8o  that  the  variations  in  prices  may  be  taken  as 
strictly  comparative  throughout. 

BETHLEHEM  HOSPITAL. 


Yean. 


1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 

1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 


Sisth-rourth 

Men's 

Witney 

Stockings, 

Blankets, 

per 

per  Pair. 

Doten  Pair. 

t. 

</. 

9.    d. 

16 

6 

26    0 

16 

6 

26    0 

15 

0 

26    0 

11 

0 

24    0 

13 

6 

24    0 

12 

9 

26    0 

12 

3 

24    0 

12 

0 

26    0 

11 

0 

25    6 

10 

6 

24    6 

10 

0 

19    0 

11 

0 

25    0 

9 

0 

21     0 

9 

0 

21     0 

9 

0 

21     0 

9 

0 

21     0 

9 

0 

21     0 

8 

9 

13    0 

8 

8 

21     0 

9 

6 

21     6 

11 

10 

22    0 

11 

4 

23    0 

Women's 
Stockings, 

per 
Doten  Pair. 


9.  d. 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

23  0 

21  0 

23  0 

20  0 

21  0 
20  0 

19  6 
12  3 

20  0 
17  0 
17  0 
17  0 
17  0 

17  0 
12  0 
16  6 

18  0 
20  0 
20  0 


Sheets 
per  Pair. 


Seven- 

eifhth 

Dowlas, 

per  Yard 


s.  d. 

1  8 

1  8 

1  7 

1  6 


1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 


5 

4 
3 
3 
3 
2 


Eleven - 

eigtitti 

Check, 

per  Yard. 


s.     d, 
2     2 


2 
2 
1 


2 
0 
6 


1    0 


Cotton 

Prints, 

per  Yard. 


t.     d. 
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GREENWICH  HOSPITAL. 


CHELSEA  HOSPITAL. 


Ymn. 

Offleera* 

PrifatM* 

OfflotfiT 

Privatas' 

OBIciffB 

Privatear 

Cmmaf 

PrivatM* 

1           CMte.- 

Gotta. 

WaiatcMto. 

Waiatooftti 

llata. 

Hate. 

tOum. 

Shosa. 

£.  «.    d. 

£.  9.    d. 

£.  «.    d. 

s.    d. 

«.     d. 

s.    d. 

«.    <f. 

«.    d. 

1815 

3    8    7 

I     7     1 

1  11     6 

11    7 

17  11 

4    S 

7    0 

1    0 

1816 

3    8    7 

1     7     1 

1  11     6 

11     7 

17  11 

4    2 

7    0 

7    0 

1817 

3    4    2 

1     3    7 

1     7    6 

11    0 

19    0 

4    4 

5    6 

5    6 

1818 

3    4    2 

1    3    7 

1     7    6 

11    0 

19    0 

4    4 

5    6 

5    6 

1819 

3    5    6 

1     7    2 

1  17  11 

12    0 

19    3 

4    5 

6  ik 

6    oZ 

r4 

1820 

3    5    6 

1     7    2 

1  17  11 

IS    0 

19    3 

4    5 

1821 

2  12     5 

1    0  10 

1    5    81 
1     5    S{ 

9    4 

18    64 
18    6} 

4    0 

5  y 

5    3^ 

182*2 

2  12     5 

1     0  10 

9    4 

4    0 

5    8 

5    8 

1823 

2    4    6 

0  17    8 

1    0    8 

8    8 

17    6^ 

4    0 

6    0 

6    0 

1824 

2    4    6 

0  17    8 

1    0    3 

8    8 

17    6 

4    0 

6    0 

6    0 

1825 

9    2  lU 

0  18    0\ 

1     2    9 

7  10 

18    3 

4    S 

4  10 

4  10 

1826 

2    2  11 

0  18    a 

1     2    9 

7  10 

18    3 

4    S 

4  10 

4  10 

1827 

2    4    7 

0  16    9 

1    0    4^ 
1    0   4 

6    3} 
6    3} 

18    9f 
18    » 

4    S 

5    1 

5    1 

1828 

2    4    7 

0  16    i^> 

4    S 

5    1 

5    I 

1829 

2    2     5 

0  16    3 

1    0    2 

6    8 

18    0 

4    S 

5    0 

5    0 

1830 

2    2     5 

0  16    3 

1    0    2 

6    8 

18    0 

4    2 

5    0 

5    0 

1831 

2    6     2 

0  17     5 

1    3    0 

7    4 

18    3 

4    2 

4    9 

4    9 

1832 

2    6    2 

0  17    5 

1    3    0 

7    4 

18    3 

4    2 

4    9 

4    9 

1833 

2    2     7 

0  17  11 

1     1     9 

6  10 

18    0 

4    2 

tel 

4    C| 

1834 

2    2     7 

0  17  11 

1     1     9 

6  10 

18    0 

4    2 

1835 

2    7    4 

1     0    9 

0  11     7 

7  11 

17     5 

4     I 

4    7 
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SECTION  VI.-ACCUMULATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Conditions  under  which*  Accumulations  occur  —  Proofs  of  increasing  Wealth— Greater 
Power  of  Accumulation  in  Peace  than  in  War,  because  of  the  Difference  of  the  Public 
Expenditure  under  the  two  Conditions — Probable  present  State  of  England  in  this 
respect  if  we  had  avoided  the  Wan  with  our  North  American  Provinces,  and  with  the 
French  Ilcpublic  and  Empire. 

As  there  can  be  no  consumption  without  previous  production,  so  there 
can  be  no  accumulation  unless  the  productive  industry  of  a  nation  is 
employed  to  such  a  degree  as  will  make  provision  beyond  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  people. 

If  the  producing  power  of  the  people  in  tliis  country  had  always  been 
strictly  limited  to  the  point  that  would  satisfy  their  pressing  and  tempo- 
rary necessities,  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  that  any  increase 
in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  could  have  occurred  without  propor- 
tionally and  progressively  taking  away  from  the  comfort  of  the  existing 
population.  That  our  numbers  have  experienced  a  great  increase, 
while  our  power  of  commanding  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life 
has  also  gone  on  increasing,  affords  abundant  proof  therefore  that  in  the 
meanwhile  accumulation  has  proceeded  in  at  least  an  equal  ratio,  and 
that  the  substantial  wealth,  the  capital  of  the  country,  has  kept  pace 
with  our  modern  progress  in  other  respects. 

This  fact  appears  so  amply  confirmed  by  proofs  that  meet  us  on  every 
side — proofs  admitting  of  no  doubts,  and  incapable  of  receiving  any 
different  interpretation — that  it  is  marvellous  how  they  can  escape  the 
notice  of  any  one,  or  fail  to  produce  the  universal  conviction  that,  if  we 
have  not  made  as  much  progress  as  our  means  should  have  enabled  us 
towards  the  well  being  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  we  have  yet 
during  the  present  century,  and  especially  within  the  last  twenty-tive 
years,  made  great  advances  in  that  direction,  greater  perhaps  than  were 
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ever  before  realized  by  peaceable  means,  and  by  any  community  in  any 
equal  period  of  time.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  by  no  means  uncommon 
still  to  hear  complaints  of  increasing  distress  and  anticipations  of  ap- 
proaching national  ruin  ;  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  sucii 
gloomy  views  and  forebodings  are  less  frequently  brought  forward  now 
than  they  were  only  a  very  few  years  back — an  effect  which  may  be  in 
some  measure  attributable  to  the  signs  of  wealth  and  prosperity  among 
us  having  become  more  obvious  through  the  particular  direction  that 
has  been  given  to  the  employment  of  a  portion  of  the  general  savings  of 
the  community.  Tlie  present  has  been  called  the  age  of  locomotion — 
not  of  locomotion  such  as  was  employed  by  our  forefathers,  who  were  in 
a  far  greater  degree  than  we  are  confined  to  the  use  of  their  own  bodily 
energies  for  the  means  of  conveying  themselves  from  place  to  place,  but 
of  locomotion  accelerated  and  stimulated  by  numerous  combinations  of 
men  who  work  through  the  employment  of  vast  masses  of  capital.  The 
arrangements  which  have  rendered  possible  this  change  are  known  to 
have  caused  an  enormous  outlay ;  and  as  no  evidence  can  be  found  of 
any  stinting  of  capital  for  other  and  previously-pursued  objects,  the 
inference  is  unavoidable  that  the  new  call  must  have  been  answered 
from  increased  accumulations. 

If  a  comparison  be  made  between  the  public  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  tlie  23  years  from  1793  to  1815,  and  that  of  the 
like  period  of  23  years  from  1816  to  1838,' it  will  be  found  that  it  was 
less  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  period  by  332,090,640/.,  showing 
an  average  annual  difference  of  14,438,722/.  It  matters  not,  for  the 
purpose  now  under  consideration,  what  part  of  the  sums  here  mentioned 
was  raised  from  taxation,  and  what  part  was  borrowed ;  under  whatever 
guise  it  was  derived,  the  whole  was  provided  by  the  nation  at  large ; 
and  if  the  greater  expenditure  of  the  war  period  was  so  provided  with- 
out diminishing  or  even  without  materially  impairing  the  capital  of  the 
nation,  it  must  needs  be  that  the  smaller  expenditure  of  the  second  or 
peace  period  has  left  an  enormous  increase  of  wealth  in  the  nation.  It 
will  place  this  matter  in  even  a  stronger  light  if  the  comparison  is 
made  between  the  last  10  years  of  the  war,  from  1806  to  1815,  and 
the  10  years  ending  with  1838.  The  expenditure  in  the  first  of  these 
periods  was  860,677,615/.,  and  in  the  last  478,122,345/. ;  exhibiting  a 
difference  of  382,555,270/.,  or  an  average  of  38i  millions  more  ex- 
pended during  each  of  the  last  10  years  of  war  than  during  each  of  the 
10  years  of  peifect  peace.  It  further  appears,  from  this  comparison,  that 
the  aggregate  difference  has  been  greater  between  the  two  decennary 
p(Tio(ls  than  it  was  between  the  two  longer  periods  of  23  years — 
a  fact  that  has  resulted  from  the  progressively-increasing  charge  of 
the  national  debt,  which  was  far  greater  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war 
than  it  had  previously  })een,  and  from  the  consequent  increased  charge 
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upon  the  income  of  the  country,  which  has  been  in  great  part  continued 
to  the  present  time.     This  portion  of  the  national  expenditure  was — 


Yeam. 

£. 

Yew*. 

£, 

In  1793 

9,437,862 

In  1841 

29,450,144 

1815 

31,576,074 

1843 

28,323,961 

1838 

29,260,238 

It  Is  probable  that,  owing  to  the  greater  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country,  arising  from  the  extension  of  its  manufactures,  a  con- 
siderable addition  was  made  to  the  national  wealth  during  the  early 
part  of  the  war  begun  in  1793,  notwithstanding  the  large  expenditure 
that  it  occasioned  ;  but  this  could  no  longer  be  the  case  when  that 
expenditure  was  so  lavishly  increased  that,  as  already  shown,*  the 
war  charges,  added  to  the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  in  one  year, 
(1814)  exceeded  100  millions,  a  great  part  of  which  sum  being  ex- 
pended in  foreign  countries  was  wholly  abstracted  from  the  national 
capital.  Such  a  rate  of  exhaustion  could  not  possibly  have  been  con- 
tinued ;  its  disastrous  effects  were  made  suflSciently  apparent  during  the 
earlier  years  of  peace,  but  must  have  been  long  since  repaired. 

While  dwelling  on  these  circumstances,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to 
prevent  the  inquiry  arising  in  the  mind,  what  must  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  England  at  this  time  if  the  wars  which  caused  this  lavish,  this 
unexampled,  expenditure  could  have  been  avoided.  A  small  part  only 
of  that  expenditure  would  have  sufficed  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  the 
national  burthens  as  they  stood  in  1793;  we  should  then  assuredly 
have  heard  nothing  of  the  restrictions  upon  various  branches  of  trade  for 
which  those  burthens  were  so  long  made  the  groundless  pretext,  and  an 
amount  of  prosperity  would  have  been  experienced  that  must  have  had 
the  liappiest  effect  upon  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  England 
first,  and  through  England  upon  that  of  the  whole  European  family. 

If  we  may  carry  back  our  inquiry  to  a  still  earlier  period — to  the 
years  that  followed  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  and  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  unfortunate  troubles  that  ended  in  the  loss  to  us  of  onr 
North  American  plantations,  we  shall  find  cause  for  still  deeper  regret. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  insurrectionary  war  in  America,  our  debt 
amounted  to  less  than  130  millions,  the  annual  charge  in  respect  of  the 
same  being  4i  millions,  or  less  than  one-sixth  of  its  present  amount. 
The  sources  of  our  national  wealth  which  have  since  been  discovered 
and  made  available,  were  none  of  them  brought  to  light  or  fostered 
through  the  partial  dismemberment  of  the  British  Empire.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  said  that  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  carried 
was  importantly  limited  by  that  misfortune.  Had  the  case  been  other- 
wise—had the  field  for  our  manufacturing  inventions  equally  embraced 
a  peaceful  and  flourishing  British  Empire  in  the  West,  how  much  more 
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rapid  and  gigantic  must  have  been  its  growth !  how  much  more  rapid 
and  gigantic,  too,  might  have  been  the  growth  of  the  North  American  * 
States  themselves,  if,  instead  of  being  drained  of  men  and  treasure  in 
supporting  the  revolt  into  which  they  were  driven  in  resistance  of  what 
has  since  been  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  course  of  legislative 
tyranny,  they  had  continued  to  be  recipients  of  the  surplus  population, 
and  sharers  in  the  accumulating  capital  of  the  mother-country  I  Is  it 
likely,  it  may  even  be  asked,  could  it  possibly  have  happened,  in  such 
circumstances,  that  the  British  Empire  could  have  been  involved  in 
such  a  war  as  that  which  followed  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revo- 
lution ?  Nay,  is  it  probable  that,  without  the  participation  of  France 
in  that  struggle  as  tlie  abettor  of  rebeirum  and  the.  ally  of  republicanism, 
tbe  French  revolution  would  have  occurred  when  and  as  it  did  occur  ? 
These,  it  is  true,  are  questions  of  speculation  rather  than  of  fact,  and  it 
would  be  of  little  advantage  to  pursue  them  further  on  this  occasion. 
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INCREASE  OF  PERSONAL  AND  REAL  PROPERTY. 

Pamra  In  which  the  TlatioDtl  AccDmalBliona  ippe*!-— Amoont  of  Properly  Iniuml  M 
diflVrcnt  Period*— Monl  and  Bconomictl  Effect!  af  lasnraoee! — Acciunulationi  in  Life 
AMuruiM  Offlr«i — Property  deviHii  ia  respect  of  which  Legacy  Duty  haa  t>eeii  paid 
afford!  an  [niufficient  Teat  of  the  Amount  of  Aoeumulatloni— Eatimate  of  PerBooal  Pro- 
perty In  the  Kingdom  it  different  Period*— Capital  on  whleh  Legacy  Duty  was  pwd  b 
Fifty-two  Yean  tj>  1819— Yearly  Average  Amount,  compared  with  the  Tear  ISiS,  in 
England,  ScoUand,  and  Ireland— SaTingi  inveited  In  the  Security  of  Real  Eatatcs,  and 
in  their  Improvement.  Asieament*  on  Real  Property,  ahowing  ita  Value  at  vorioua 
Period*— Saving*'  Bank*. 

It  must  be  sufficiently  evident,  from  the  circumstances  stated  in  the 
last  Chapter,  that  the  accumulation  of  cBjntal  in  this  country  since  tJie 
peace  has  been  exceedingly  great ;  but  it  will  place  the  foct  in  a  much 
stronger  light  to  bring  forward  in  evidence  some  of  the  forms  in  which 
that  accumulation  has  been  made  most  apparent. 

During  the  war,  the  surplus  profits  and  the  savings  of  individuals 
were,  to  a  great  degree,  swallowed  up  by  the  public  expenditure,  and 
went  to  supply  the  constant  drain  which,  without  those  savings,  would 
very  speedily  have  exhausted  tlie  whole  resources  of  the  nation.  The 
return  of  peace  soon  brought  the  expenditure  of  Government  nearer  to 
the  amount  of  revenue  realized  from  taxation,  and  in  time  left  a  yearly 
surplus  of  income  to  he  applied  in  diminution  of  rhe  public  debt.  The 
loan  of  1836,  raised  for  tiie  payment  of  the  compensation  for  slaves, 
can  be  considered  as  only  in  a  slight  degree  affording  an  opportunity 
for  the  absorption  of  savings.  Unlike  the  produce  of  other  loaii^,  the 
amount  was  not  consumed  and  destroyed,  but  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  it  went  to  the  payment  of  debts  due  to  merchants  in  England,  by 
whom  it  was  employed  as  capital,  and  thus,  as  far  as  the  nation  generally 
was  concerned,  effected  only  a  change  from  one  hand  to  another, 
without  causing  any  material  alteratiou  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 
capital  in  the  country. 

The  amount  of  property  insured  does  not,  of  itself,  afford  a  correct 
vifw  of  llie  progiejsive  value  of  the  description  of  property  liable  to 
iction  by  liie.  It  is  most  probable  that  a  large  but  a  continually 
jDing  proportion  of  such  property  is  always  loft  uninsured  ;  antl  it 
oilvBtly  impossible  to  calculate  the  proportionate  degree  of  prudence 
Rimers,  so  as  to  arrive  at  any  proI>abIc  estimate  cf  the 
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aggregate  value  of  insurable  property  in  the  country.  ITie  fellowing 
statement  of  the  sums  insured  in  the  fire-offices  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  at  different  periods  within  this  century,  has  been  calculated 
from  the  amount  of  duty  received  in  respect  of  the  same  at  the  Stamp 
OiEce.  If  it  be  desirable — and  who  can  doubt  that  it  is  so? — that  all 
persons  should  secure  tliemselves  from  losses  arising  through  accidents 
beyond  their  oirn  control,  it  must  then  be  held  unwise  to  subject 
insurances  to  taxation ;  and  when,  as  in  this  country,  the  tax  thus  levied 
amounts  to  300  per  cent,  upon  the  sum  required  by  the  insurance  offices 
to  cover  the  ordinary  risk  from  arandents  by  fire,  the  degree  of  discou- 
ragement occasioned  by  the  duty  must  needs  be  very  great.  It  is  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  security  arising  to  individuals,  amounting  often  to 
the'  prevention  of  beggary,  that  insurances  agiunst  fire  and  upon  lives 
are  beneficial :  they  exercise  a  good  effect  upon  the  country  generally 
through  the  accumulation  of  savings  which  they  cause.  The  sums  paid 
for  premium  on  life-policies  especially,  are,  in  every  case,  put  by  and 
added  to  the  accumuUting  capital  of  the  communi^.  Tbe  money,  as 
it  is  paid  to  the  insurance  offices,  is  benefimally  employed,  and  made  t* 
stimulate,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  industry  of  the  nation ;  and  when 
called  for  by  the  arrival  of  the  contingency  against  which  the  payments 
were  meant  to  provide,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  the  money  is  so  much  clear  gain,  because  without  such  a  resource 
the  premiums  out  of  which  it  is  provided  would  have  been  unprofitably 
consumed. 

The  sums  insured  against  fire  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
respectively,  in  each  of  tbe  years  1801,  1811,  1821,  1831,  and  1841  to 
184y,  were  as  follows: — 
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,  640.4MO,£0a 

47.iaS,BO0 

U^J1.«Xt 

la.mi 
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18M 

'  flM.fl37,ncn 

*!1.7«),000 

a!^m,aoo 

739,091 

soo 

1347 

ti(;7.6-W.*O0 

4«,7U,IO0 

36.oa8,7[» 

753,507 

900 

IHW 

■ii,9i6.'Ml> 

.W.M4,800       744,540 

100 

1At:i 

r.T.\,ltU^(K 

ia'7an,70n       a3,as6.l««l  1     756,280 

■KX. 

The  increase 

oftbcamo 

int  insured  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  bem,— 

Comparing  1801  wiU 

ISll             £lM,48V•7^op    i1-S»vntW. 

laai                 17%7U!1,107    „     75-89        „ 

1801    „ 

1831                 aiM,413.1(r7    „  136-77         „ 

1841                 449,3tt7.61«    .,  H8-iS        „ 

isin   „ 

1S4J                489,831,075    „  810 -91         „ 

1801    „ 

1819              a 

4,038,6;5    „  * 

a-u     , 
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The  policy-duty  on  life  insurances  is  but  trifling  in  amount,  and 
being  charged  only  when  the  insurance  is  first  e£kcted,  and  not  annu- 
ally, as  in  the  case  of  fire  insurances,  it  would  aflbrd  no  test*of  the 
amount  of  policies  outstanding  at  various  periods.  The  records  of  the 
Stamp  Oflice  do  not  even  offer  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
new  insurances  eflPected  firom  year  to  year,  because  the  stamps  employed 
are  not  distinguished  from  those  used  for  giving  validity  to  many  other 
descriptions  of  instruments.  The  great  increase,  of  late  years,  in  the 
number  of  Life  Assurance  Offices,  and  the  flourishing  condition  in  which 
they  appear  to  be,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  number  of  insurances 
must  have  been  very  greatly  augmented,  althou^  it  seems  probable 
that  the  system  has  not  yet  been  carried  to  anything  like  the  extent  that 
is  desirable. 

It  is  believed  that  the  sums  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  various 
Life  Insurance  Offices  in  the  kingdom,  and  which  form  a  part  of  the 
savings  of  the  assured,  amount  to  at  least  forty  millions  of  money,  an 
estimate  which  will  not  be  thought  extravagant  when  it  is  known  that 
the  assets  of  one  office,  the  Equitable  Assurance  Company,  form  one- 
fourth  of  that  sum.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  our  various  Life  Assurance 
Societies  were  obliged  by  the  legislature  to  register  the  amount  of  their 
engagements,  and  of  the  funds  which  they  respectively  hold  to  provide 
for  the  same.  Such  a  regulation  could  not  prove  injurious  to  any 
assurance  office  conducted  upon  safe  principles,  while  it  would  serve  to 
put  the  public  upon  their  guard  against  such — if  any  there  be — as  should 
be  otherwise  conducted,  if  it  did  not  prevent  their  establishment.  It 
must  surely  be  useful  to  protect  the  public  against  the  risk  of  intrusting 
to  unsafe  hands  savings  which  are  made  oftentimes  with  much  privation 
and  at  great  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  At 
present  there  is  no  information  upon  this  subject  whereby  a  man  may 
be  guided  in  the  selection  of  an  office ;  and,  should  he  make  a  bad  choice, 
his  error  may  not  discover  itself  until  to  remedy  it  will  have  become 
impossible.  There  are,  it  is  true.  Assurance  Offices  which  are  of  known 
stability,  and  by  the  choice  of  which  a  man  may  avoid  the  risk  here 
mentioned ;  but  to  do  this,  it  will  mostly  be  the  case  that  he  will  be 
forced  to  pay  a  rate  of  premium  higher  than  sufficient,  so  that  either  bus 
privation  will  be  greater  than  it  need  be,  or  the  sum  insured  to  his  family 
smaller  than  might  have  been  provided. 

Occasion  has  already  been  taken,  in  describing  the  produce  of  taxes 
(Section  iv.  Chapter  iii.  pp.  492  and  493),  to  show  the  capitals  upon 
which  legacy  duty  was  paid  in  great  Britain  in  each  year,  from  1797 
to  1848. 

The  sums  thus  registered  do  not  comprise  the  whole  of  the  personal 
property  held  in  this  country  which  changes  hands  on  the  death  of  it^ 
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possessors.     A  further  amount  passes  away  from  persons  who  die  intes- 
tate, and  whose  property  is  distributed  under  letters  of  administration. 
The  amount  thus  dealt  with  yearly  is  computed  at  nearly  five  millions. 
Beyond  this  a  very  large  sum  is  bequeathed  to  widows,  and  is  not 
chargeable  with  legacy  duty.     But  even  if  this  amount  could  be  ascer- 
tained, we  should  still  be  without  some  part  of  the  information  necessary 
for  making  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  personal  property  accumulated 
and  held  within  the  kingdom.     The  probate  and  administration  duties 
certainly  include  all  cases  where  the  property  of  deceased  persons  is  of 
considerable  value,  and  many  cases  also  where  the.  sums  are  small. 
The  number  of  wills  proved  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  upon  which 
probate  duty  was  paid  in  1841,  appears  to  have  been  16,684,  and  letters 
of  administration  were  taken  out  in  the  same  year  for  the  distribution  of 
the  property  of  6301  intestate  persons,  together  22,985 ;  out  of  which 
number  there  were  8276  cases  in  which  the  property  did  not  exceed 
200/.  in  value.     It  is  well  known  that  in  many   cases  where  no  will 
is  left,  and  the  property  is  of  that  nature  which  admits  of  easy  distri- 
bution among  the  natural  heirs  of  the  deceased,  a  division  takes  place 
without  any  payment  of  duty ;  besides  which,  the  property  of  deceased 
persons,  when  not  exceeding  20/.  in  value,  is  exempted  by  law  from 
taxation.     If,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  may  suppose  that  every  head 
of  a  family,  when  he  dies,  leaves  some  property  behind  him,  it  appears 
that  from  some  cause  or  another  only  three-tenths  of  the  number  are 
thus  made  to  contribute  directly  to  the  revenue.     The  number  of  male 
persons  living  in  England  and  Wales  at  the  time  of  the  census  of  1831, 
was  6,771,190,  comprising  2,911,874  families.      At  the  last  census, 
in  1841,  the  male  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  7,770,941; 
and  if  the  proportion  then  remained  the  same  as  was  found  to  exist  in 
1831,  the  number  of  families  must  have  been  3,341,805,  corresponding 
very  nearly  to  the  number  of  male  persons  living  25  years  old  and 
ii])wards  (3,371,144).     The  deaths,  male  and   female,   registered   in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  year  from  the  1st  July,  1839,  to  30th 
June,  1840,  were  350,101,  or  1  in  45*44  of  the  population.     Of  males 
alone  the  deaths  registered  were  177,926,  or  1  in  43*67  of  the  male 
population  living  in   1841.     According  to  this  proportion  the  heads  of 
families  included  among  those  male  deaths  must  have  been  76,524.     It 
is  evident  that  this  number  will  not  be  correct,  because  of  the  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  rates  of  mortality  at  different  ages ;  but  it  is  very  near 
to  the  truth,  according  to  the  fact  above  assumed,  that  twenty-five  years 
is  the  average  period  at  which  persons  become  heads  of  families, — the 
deaths  occurring  at  and  above  that  age  in  the  year  mentioned  having  been 
75,205,  a  difference  of  less  than  2  per  cent.     We  have  seen  that  the 
number  of  persons  who  died  in  1841,  and  whose  property  was  sub- 
jected   to   the    legacy   and    probate   duties,   was   only    22,985, 
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only  three  in  ten  of  the  deaths  probably  occurring  among  heads  of 
families. 

For  a  reason  already  given  (page  494),  it  is  not  posdble  to  ground 
any  accurate  calculation  upon  the  produce  of  the  legacy  duty  during  the 
earlier  years  of  its  operation  ;  but  that  branch  of  revenue  must  now  for 
many  years  have  afforded  comparative  data  for  such  a  calculation,  and 
has  given  evidence  of  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  kingdom. 
If  we  are  justified  in  the  data  here  assumed,  and  estimate  the  amount 
upon  the  scale  assumed  in  the  foregoing  calculation,  the  value  of  per- 
sonal property  at  different  periods  dnce  the  closing  year  of  the  war, 
stated  in  round  numbers,  would  have  been  as  follows : — 


Yean. 

£. 

Ymn. 

£. 

1814 

1,200,000,000 

1834 

1,800,000,000 

1819 

1,300,000,000 

1841 

2,000,000,000 

1824 

1,500,000,000 

1845 

♦2,200,000,000 

1829 

1,700,000,000 

The  addition  of  1000  millions  to  the  value  of  property  during  thirty- 
one  years  of  peace  will  not  appear  improbable  if  we  recall  to  mind  the 
facts  that  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  war  the  public  expenditure 
exceeded,  on  the  average,  83  millions,  while  the  average  has,  in  the 
following  twenty-four  years,  not  exceeded  50  millions.  The  difference 
between  these  two  sums  would  alone  suffice  in  that  period  to  make  up  the 
sum  of  1000  millions. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  apparent  amount  of  personal 
property  within  the  kingdom  is  factitiously  raised  by  considering  as  a 
part  of  it  the  sum  due  to  the  national  creditor,  amounting  to  790,000,000/. 
Another  very  large  abatement  should  likewise  be  made  for  the  amount 
of  money  due  on  mortgages  of  real  property,  and  which,  although  it  is 
considered  as  personal  property,  and  thus  is  subjected  to  the  probate 
and  legacy  duties,  has,  in  fact,  become  a  part  of  the  real  property  of  the 
kingdom,  supplying  means  for  its  improvement,  or  repairing  the  waste 
of  its  possessors. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  sums  paid  for  probate  duty,  and  on 
taking  out  letters  of  administration  in  England  and  Scotland  respectively, 
in  1838,  shovs  the  number  of  wills  and  of  intestate  estates  subjected  to 
the  various  rates  of  duty,  and  the  capitals  in  respect  of  which  the  duty 
was  paid ;  but  the  statement  must  not  be  relied  on  as  giving  an  accurate 
view  of  the  property  that  passes,  because  the  amounts  are  in  many  cases 
reduced  by  the  payment  of  debts  due  from  the  deceased,  and  by  other 
charges  upon  their  estates.  It  has  been  iurther  necessary,  in  consequence 
of  tlie  mode  employed  for  levying  the  duty,  to  assume  in  each  case  the 
amount  of  capital.     Each  rate  of  duty  is  made  to  apply  to  a  certain 

*  The  tendency  has  been  great,  t|nce  1845,  to  opnvert  floating  into  fixed  capita),  by  con- 
•tracting  railways  and  other  works  of  a  perinancqt  ehar^tcr,  o^  ^b}c(i  accp^int  no  addition 
Is  made  to  the  estimate  adopted  iu  that  year. 
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range  of  value.  For  example,  the  luweet  rate,  where  there  is  a  will, 
which  ia  ten  shillmga,  covers  all  sums  above  the  value  of  20/.  «nd  under 
the  value  of  100/. ;  in  all  cases  where  this  rate  of  duty  has  been  paid, 
the  capital  is  assumed  in  the  following  table  as  being  the  mean  between 
iOl.  and  100/.,  or  60/.;  and  in  like  manner  with  regard  to  all  higher 
rates,  the  mean  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest  amounts  that  they 
will  cover  is  taken  as  the  baus  of  the  calciilation. 
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Duty. 

ENGLAND. 

SCOTLAND. 
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Number  of 
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£. 
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* .                 . 

• 
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£1 
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5 

5 
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45 

15 
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8 
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.  •                . 

• 
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11 
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• 
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• 
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75 
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25 
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74 
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16 
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54 
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• 
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22 
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4 
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20 
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13 
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1 
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12 
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10 
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. 
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18 
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2 
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10 
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• 
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10 
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2 
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2 
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1 
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4 
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1 
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2 
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•  •                                < 

1  • 

•  • 
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7 
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■    •                                                 4 

»  • 

•  • 
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5 
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•    •                                                 « 

»  • 

•  • 
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1 
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•    • 

»  • 

•  ■ 
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1 
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1 
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■   a 
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1 
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AdminiBtratic 

ms. 

Ditto    . 

.     *     • 

790,712  10 
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Probates. 
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927,966    0 

23,172 

50,422,015 

No  general  mortality  table  for  Ireland  has  ever  been  published ;  it 
is  therefore  not  possible  to  oflTer  any  similar  calcnlation  for  that  part  of 
the  kingdom.  From  the  subjoined  table  of  the  produce  of  probate  and 
administration  duties  in  Ireland,  in  1838,  it  appears  that  2196  estates 
were  subjected  to  tlie  tax  in  that  year,  and  that  the  capital  which  they 
comprised  was  4,465,240/.  If  we  assume  the  same  rate  of  mortality 
as  that  ascertained  in  England  and  Wales,  it  would  therefore  appear 
that  the  personal  property  in  Ireland  which  in  succession  contributes  to 
this  branch  of  the  revenue  is  167,669,762/.  This  sura  is  probably  far 
less  than  the  actual  value,  and  is  offered  only  as  an  approximation  to 
the  truth. 
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Probates  and  Letters  of  Administration  in  Ireland  in  1838,  no  distinction  being  madey  tu  in  Oreat 

Britain^  between  the  two  Classes. 


RAte  of 

Amount  of 

Number  of 

Amount  of 

Rate  of 

Amount  of 

1 

N  amber  of 

Amoaat  of 

Duty. 

Duly. 

Estates. 

CapiUl. 

Duty. 

Duty. 

I 

luiUtet. 

Capital. 

£.  s. 

£. 

s. 

£. 

£.     s. 

£. 

s. 

£. 

0  10 

238 

0 

476 

30,940 

135    0 

1,890 

0 

14 

192,500 

1   10 

433 

10 

289 

43,350 

160    0 

1,760 

0 

11 

178,750 

2     0 

404 

0 

202 

50,500 

185    0 

925 

0 

5 

93,750 

3    0 

405 

0 

135 

47,250 

210    0 

2,310 

0 

11 

247,500 

4    0 

464 

0 

116 

52,200 

260    0 

1,820 

0 

7 

192,500 

f)    0 

3S5 

0 

77 

42,350 

310    0 

1,550 

0 

5 

162,500 

6     0 

420 

0 

70 

45,500 

360    0 

360 

0 

1 

37,500 

7     0 

434 

0 

62 

46,500 

460    0 

920 

0 

2 

95,000 

8    0 

440 

0 

55 

47,750 

550    0 

1,650 

0 

3 

165,000 

y    0 

646 

0 

72 

68,400 

650    0 

650 

0 

1 

65,000 

15    0 

2,310 

0 

154 

192,500 

750    0 

750 

0 

1 

75,000 

20    0 

2,5-20 

0 

126 

220,540 

2,000    0 

2,000 

0 

1 

187,500 

35    0 

4,935 

0 

141 

387,750 

2,500    0 

2,500 

0 

1 

225,000 

60    0 

4,020 

0 

67 

284,750 

3,000    0 

3,000 

0 

I 

275,000 

75    0 

3,675 

0 

49 

306,250 

Arrears  . 

542 

10 

•  • 

•  • 

')0     () 

1    QRO 

n 

22 

1Q2  ^lOO 

110    0 

2,030 

0 

19 

1 

213,750 

ToUl.     . 

48,427 

0 

2,196 

4,465,240 

The  capital  in  respect  of  which  the  legacy  duty  alone  has  been  paid 
in  Great  Britain  between  1797  and  5th  January  1849,  was  as  follows: — 

At  1    per  cent,  duty         £  732,468,754 


2 

>» 

»i 

20,716,610 

^ 

»> 

»> 

70,884,013 

3 

11 

»> 

389,549,997 

4 

t» 

» 

12,692,647 

5 

♦1 

»» 

56,04.5,410 

6 

»» 

»» 

18,604,535 

8 

If 

»» 

11,868,795 

10 

>» 

)t 

157,179,802 

Totol     . 

.     £  1,470,010,563 

The  amount  of  duty  received  by  the  Government  on  legacies,  and  on 
probates  of  wills  and  letters  of  administration,  during  the  same  period, 
viz.,  from  1797  to  1849,  was  — 


Legaeiea. 
£. 
England  and  Wales    .     .     .     40,01.5,441 

Scotland 2,474,395 

Ireland 1,026,400 


Probates  and 

Adminiatrationa. 

£. 

31,893,438 

1,747,437 
1,417,292 


Total     .     .  £43,516,236 


£35,056,167 


The  annual  averages  of  these  sums,  compared  with  the  amounts  for 
the  last  year  of  the  series,  were  as  follows  : — 

Yearly  Aven^, 

1T97  to  1848  1848 

£.  £. 

Capital  subject  to  Legacy  Duty  in  Great  Britain  .     28,823,736  44,348,721 

Legacy  Duty-  England  and  Wales 801,611  1,174,166 

Probate,  &c.,  Duty— England  and  Wales      .     .     .         638,322  978,820 

Legacy  Duty- Scotland 50,259  83,995 

I'robatc,  &c.,  Duty- ditto 35,712  82,147 

Legacy  Duty-Ireland 21,940  61,061 

Probate,  &c.,  Duty- ditto 29,449  86,052 
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The  unequal  diatribution  of  personal  property  in  the  different  divi- 
sions of  the  kingdom  is  rendered  very  apparent  by  means  of  these 
figures.  An  amount  equal  to  the  legacy  and  probate  duty  paid  in 
1849,  if  equally  divided  among  the  inhabitants,  would  bare  amounted 
to— 

«.  d. 

In  England  .     .     .     S  5| 

Scotland  ...     1  2 

Ireland     ...     0  4 

The  different  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  people  are  also  exempli- 
fied by  the  proportions  which  the  duty  on  legacies  bears  to  that  on  pro- 
bates and  letters  of  administration.  In  each  100/.  of  duty  those 
proportions  were,  in  1849, — 


liegacy  Doty. 

Probate  Duty. 

In  England    . 

•      •     «yv  ^w^ 

45-46 

Scotland    . 

.     .     50-55 

49*45 

Ireland 

.     .     41-50 

58-50 

We  are  thence  led  to  presume  that  in  Scotland  the  habit  of  making 
a  distribution  of  property  by  will  is  nearly  as  prevalent  as  in  England, 
while  in  Ireland  there  is  exhibited  much  less  of  forethought  for  others  in 
this  respect  than  in  England  or  Scotland. 

An  opinion  is  frequently  expressed,  that  in  the  continued  growth  of 
capital  in  this  kingdom  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  increase  falls  to  the 
share  of  those  who  are  already  wealthy,  while  the  numbers  of  the  middle 
class  and  the  poor  among  us  are  constantly  increasing.  That  this 
opinion  is  not  entitled  to  our  implicit  assent  is  shown  by  the  returns 
of  probate  duty,  which  are  so  made  up  as  to  exhibit  in  classes  the 
amount  of  property  possessed  by  persons  at  their  death.  On  examining 
these  returns  for  1848,  in  comparison  with  the  amounts  given  in  the 
same  classes  in  the  tables  for  1833,  it  appears  that  the  increase  has  been 
as  follows : — 

Estates  not  exceeding  .     .     £1,500  15-56  per  cent. 

„       between  £1,500  and    5,000  9-21        „ 

„  „  5,000    „    10,000  16-38        „ 

„  „         10,000    „    15,000  6-36        „ 

„  „         15,000    „    30,000  18-42        „ 

„        above     ....     30,000  1-13        „ 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  average  receipts  from  probate  duty 
generally  have  been  steadily  and  progressively  advancing  with  the  in- 
creasing wealth  of  the  country,  and  it  affords  a  strong  corroboration  of 
the  above-cited  proportions,  that  in  each  of  four  equal  periods  be- 
tween 1833  and  1848  the  yearly  average  duty  paid  on  estates  of  30,000/. 
and  upwards  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  diminishing.  The  average  sum 
received  on  such  estates  in  the  four  years — 

1833  to  1836,  was  £233,306 
1837  „  1840  „  230,388 
1841  „  1844  „  229,162 
1845  „  1848      „       223,962 
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It  has  been  already  stated,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  wealth, 
which  it  is  usual  to  consider  as  personal  property,  has  been  invested  in 
mortgages  on  real  estates,  and  partakes  therefore  of  the  nature  of  real 
property.  The  sums  thus  invested  consist  of  savings  or  accumulations 
made  by  the  lenders,  but  capital  thus  disposed  of  must  not  necessarily  be 
considered  as  additions  to  the  national  wealth,  since  the  loans  may  have 
l)een  required  through  the  extravagance  of  spendthrift  land-owners. 
There  exists  no  general  record  of  sums  thus  secured,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  any  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  amount.  Still  less 
would  it  be  possible  to  determine  the  sums  thus  advanced  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  real  estates  which  have  been  required  for  purposes  of  per- 
manent improvement,  and  which  therefore  form  a  part  of  the  national 
accumulations.  The  savings  thus  disposed  of  have,  in  great  part, 
been  made  by  persons  engaged  in  commercial  and  professional  pursuits, 
but  there  must  be  another  and  a  far  larger  amount  thus  invested 
through  the  prudence  of  land-owners  themselves.  One  capital  instance 
of  this  nature  was  afforded  by  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester,  better  known 
as  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk,  who,  by  the  continued  application  of  capital 
to  improvements  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  useful  life,  converted  a 
sterile  domain  into  a  highly  productive  estate.  In  this  manner  Lord 
Leicester  is  said  to  have  invested  sums  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
at  least  half  a  million  of  money,  and  which  amount  has  thus  been  added 
to  the  productive  wealth  of  the  nation.  To  what  extent  the  example 
thus  given  may  have  been  followed  by  those  who  witnessed  the  success 
of  the  patriotic  owner  of  Holkham  cannot,  of  course,  be  known;  but 
as  men  are  seldom  slow  to  adopt  what  has  proved  itself  to  be  greatly 
and  notoriously  beneficial,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  the  investments 
there  made  form  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  savings  and  accumulations 
employed  in  this  manner.  Nor  has  this  disposal  of  capital  been  con- 
fined to  the  owners  of  the  soil.  Among  the  more  intelligent  class  of 
tenants,  whose  interest  in  the  farms  they  have  occupied  has  been  secured 
to  them  by  means  of  leases  for  such  periods  as  would  justify  them  in  ex- 
pecting an  adequate  return,  there  must  have  been  many  whose  capital 
embarked  in  improvements  has  not  only  been  replaced  to  them  with 
profit,  but  has  permanently  raised  the  value  of  the  estate,  and  in  this 
way  has  added  to  the  real  wealth  of  the  country. 

()n  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  sum  lias  of  late  years  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  form  of  real  to  that  of  personal  property  through  tlie 
appropriation  of  land  to  the  purposes  of  railway  construction.  What 
the  amount  may  be  which  has  thus  passed  in  the  transfer,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  state,  nor  even  to  estimate  with  any  confidence ;  and  indeed  it  is 
very  certain  that  if  we  could  ascertain  the  amount  of  money  which  ha« 
changed  hands  in  Uie  o{)eration,  it  would  not  afford  us  any  certain 
information,  since  it  is  notorious  that  in  many,  or  most  cases,  other 
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considerations  than  that  of  the  actual  value  of  the  land  purchased  has 
been  made  to  govern  the  price. 

Another  cause  for  the  absorption  of  tlie  yearly  savings  of  the  people, 
is  found  in  the  necessity  which  arises  for  providing  additional  house  ac- 
commodation for  our  constantly-growing  numbers.  In  1815  the  yearly 
value  of  dwelling-houses  in  England  and  Wales  was  14,290,889/.  for  a 
population  of  10,880,000,  while  in  1841  the  yearly  rental  had  increased 
to  23,386,401/.,  for  a  population  of  15,911,000,  showing  an  increased 
yearly  value  of  9,096,512/.  for  5,031,000  more  persons,  which,  reckon- 
ing the  rental  at  only  20  years'  purchase,  shows  an  outlay  for  this  one 
object  of  more  than  180,000,000/.  in  26  years,  or,  on  an  average,  seven 
millions  pounds  per  annum,  without  reckoning  the  outlay  for  the  same 
purpose  in  the  other  division  of  the  kingdom.  It  must  be  evident  that 
as  the  increase  of  the  population  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  growing 
quantity,  the  outlay  demanded  for  additional  dwellings  must  be  greater 
from  year  to  year,  and  that  the  amount  to  be  thus  invested  will  be 
greater  in  time  to  come  than  it  has  hitherto  been  ;  but  at  the  rate  already 
shown,  it  would  appear,  that  the  real  property  of  England  and  Wales,  in 
the  form  of  additional  dwellings,  must  have  absorbed  240,000,000/. 
since  the  peace  in  1815.  The  cost  of  furniture  of  various  kinds  re- 
quired for  these  additional  houses,  and  which  retains  the  form  of  personal 
property,  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  correctly,  but  it  would  probably 
amount  to  at  least  one-third  of  the  above  sum. 

The  assessments  to  the  income-tax  upon  real  property  in  Great 
Britain,  in  1803,  were  made  on  an  annual  value  or  rental  of  38,691,394/., 
which,  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  represented  a  capital  of 
967,284,850/.  In  1812  the  assessments  to  the  property-tax  upon  the 
like  property  were  made  on  an  annual  value  of  55,784,533/.,  which  at 
the  same  rate  of  valuation,  represented  a  capital  of  1,394,613,325/. ; 
showing  an  apparent  increase  in  value  of  427,328,475/.  in  nine  years ; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  during  that  interval  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  had  risen  enormously,  and  that  rents  and  the  apparent  value  of 
land  and  of  buildings  partook  largely  of  that  increase,  which  arose  out 
of  circumstances  that  gave  an  artificial  value  to  everything  which  could 
be  freely  exchanged.  The  average  price  of  gold  in  1812,  was  4/.  15^. 
per  ounce  ;  so  that  the  larger  valuation  assigned  to  that  year,  would  re- 
present a  capital  of  only  1,143,215,923/.,  if  estimated  at  the  Mint  price  ; 
the  increased  value  during  the  nine  years  that  followed  1803,  w^as 
therefore  no  more  than  175,931,073/.,  which  is  probably  still  somewhat 
exaggerated.  The  assessments  in  1812  were  made  to  include  tithes, 
and  it  does  not  clearly  appear  that  this  was  done  in  1803.  Their  annual 
value  was  assessed  at  2,583,687/.,  equal  to  a  capital  of  64,592,175/., 
or  at  the  Mint  price  of  gold  52,948,586/.,  which  being  deducted  leaves 
the  mcrease  in  nine  years  72,982,487/.     The  assessments  for  the  poor- 
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rates  are  not  made  upon  the  uniform  principle  followed  in  regard  to  the 
income  and  property  taxes,  and  do  not  afford  any  very  satisfactory 
means  for  comparing  the  progress  made  in  the  value  of  real  property 
since  the  repeal  of  the  property-tax  in  1815,  nor  does  the  income  tax  of 
1 842  furnish  much  better  means  for  comparing  one  period  with  another, 
because  of  the  numerous  classes  exempted  under  its  various  provisions. 

The  following  table  (p.  608),  showing  the  annual  value  assessed  to 
the  poor-rates  in  England  and  Wales,  for  the  year  ending  24th  March, 
1841,  distinguishes  land  and  dwelling-houses  from  other  kinds  of  real 
property.  It  appears  from  this  statement  that  the  annual  value  at  that 
time  of  real  property  thus  assessed  in  England  and  Wales  alone  was 
62,540,030/.,  which,  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  represents  a  value 
of  1,563,500,750/. 

In  bringing  forward  his  proposal  for  an  income-tax  in  1842,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  assumed  the  value  of  real  property  to  be  ten  millions 
beyond  the  amount  there  shown,  but  Scotland  is  included  in  his  estimate. 
His  figures  were — 

Rent  of  land  ....  £39,400,000 
Rent  of  houses  .  .  .  25,000,000 
Tithes,  mines,  &c.    .     .       8,400,000 

£  72,800,000 

which   sum,  at  twenty-five   years'   purchase,  is  equal  to  a  capital  of 
1,820,000,000/. 
Dr.  Beeke's  valuation,  made  in  1798,  was  as  follows: — 

Value  of  land  in  England      .     .     .  £600,000,000 
„  Scotland     .     .     .     120,000,000 

Value  of  houses 200,000,000 

Value  of  tithes 75,000,000 

£  995,000,000 

When  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  his  proposal  for  an  income-tax,  in 
the  same  year  (1798),  his  calculations  were  based  on  the  following 
estimate : — 

Rent  of  land £25,000,000 

Tenants*  income 18,000,000 

Tithes 5,000,000 

Mines,  canals,  &c 3,750,000 

Rent  of  houses 6,250,000 

Profits  of  professions 2,000,000 

Scotland — one-eighth  as  much  as  England       .     .  7,500,000 

Income  of  residents  derived  from  colonies       .     .  5,000,000 

Dividends  from  public  funds 15,000,000 

Profits  of  home  and  foreign  trades 40,000,000 

£  127,500,000 

The  real  property  included  in  this  estimate  is  only  45  millions' 
annual  value,  and  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase  would  represent  a 
capital  of  1,125,000,000/.  It  is  evident  that  the  sum  computed  as  the 
rent  of  houses  cannot  include  the  yearly  value  of  all  the  dwellings  in 
England,  which  now  amounts  to  more  than  five  times  the  sunij|||||^d 
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1,340,594 

740,809 

334,159 

261,646 

1,336,414 

1,165,430 

Holtli.gh«n.  . 

737. S30 

563,840 

253.330 

40,605 

856,675 

535,6110 

0»ford     .     . 

713,147 

538,342 

149,658 

17,852 

695  753 

467,330 

Butlwid    .     . 

133,487 

108,119 

9,104 

3,911 

119,134 

8.l«p  .     .     . 

1,037,988 

874,316 

213,251 

8!^441 

i.m.cai 

864.360 

Somemt  .     . 

l.SOO.flBl 

1,361,547 

567,776 

121,193 

a,o-«,5io 

1,028,0J0 

i,i»,a5s 

723.087 

541.339 

97.710 

1.369  .die 

1,018.550 

1,150,885 

900,103 

683,762 

422,896 

2,4.100,700 

736,290 

Suffolk      .     . 

l,liE',4iM 

913,063 

303,059 

83,635 

1,3J7,9M 

918,760 

Surrey      .     . 

i;579!l73 

378, fl« 

l,4o»,iso 

i4i;6e9 

1. 927 .41-3 

474  430 

Biuwi      .     . 

915,3*8 

473,443 

8S,4C7 

1.169,230 

907  930 

W«wick .     . 

1,336,727 

713,.190 

300,437 

B95,(aO 

1,601,747 

567,930 

VcitmoreUDd 

398, 19U 

331,054 

37,374 

1,ij07 

268.336 

485,990 

■Wilt.  .     .     . 

1,155,459 

219,931 

M,607 

1,175,616 

861,630 

WorceMer      . 

79U.60S 

805,610 

S33,«>7 

66,625 

995,242 

459.710 

lork,  F«it  Riding  . 

1,190,326 

760.942 

371,358 

79,607 

1,111,807 

763,  t«0 

„      Korth  Riding 

845,547 

131,681 

34Ji:.7 

1,011,885 

1,875,830 

„      Weet  Riding. 

a,  sua,  406 

l,44y,007 

1,414,800 

460,9Ufi 

3,334.802 

1,62'J,890 

TotHli  of  EngUnd  . 

49,744,623 

30.448,991 

23.991,472 

5,344,949 

59,685,413 

SI. 770,615 

VaLt.1. 

Angleiea .      .      .      . 

104,637 

ia,79S 

11,191 

191,613 

173,440 

Br  *«.n  . 

146,539 

170,1'.t7 

52,911 

19..153 

242.663 

483,560 

Cirdlgun  . 

141,889 

143.330 

16,989 

6.852 

167.111 

432.(100 

C«rro»rtl»n 

277,455 

385,188 

31,853 

21,362 

333,403 

633,360 

Cnmarvon 

125,198 

135,587 

3t,SS4 

22.655 

183,166 

348,160 

I>enbiKb  . 

235,446 

263,635 

4fl^«l 

;M,341 

335,5.19 

405.120 

Flint    .     . 

153,(130 

147,878 

403fll 

35,631 

214,071 

i.'^e.ioo 

GlsmorgBD 

331,193 

236,653 

69,043 

80,787 

376,483 

f  06, 880 

Mcrlonetb 

99,281 

12,936 

116,435 

434,320 

207,286 

347,320 

25,688 

9,3113 

282.340 

r^se.pco 

Pembroke 

219,589 

231.167 

39,115 

15.8,10 

276,113 

lUdnor      . 

M,717 

130,653 

273,640 

TolilsofW.lea. 

8,153.801 

3.206,146 

394,929 

353,543 

2,854,618 

4,752,000 

Tol»l»   of   E 
and  y/ila 

"fi 

Uld 

[51,813,438 

Sa,655,137 

23,386,401 

6,438,4LI3 

52.540,030 

36.532.615 
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by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1 798  ;  that  estimate,  in  all  probability,  excluded  fann- 
houses,  and  all  others  below  a  certain  rental.  The  assessments  actu- 
ally made  on  real  property  under  the  income-tax  of  1842,  although 
they  exclude  properties  of  less  yearly  value  than  150/.,  have  far  ex- 
ceeded in  amount  the  estimate  formed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  appears 
by  the  following  statement.  The  value  estimated  at  25  years'  purchase 
of  the  remaining  part  of  real  property  in  Great  Britain,  in  1842,  is  thus 
shown  to  amount  to  2,382,112,425/. 

Annual  Value  cf  Real  Property  assetaed  to  the  Property  and  Inwme  Tax^  for  the  Year  ended 

bth  AprU,  1843. 


Land     .     .  . 

Houses .     .  . 

Tithes  .     .  . 
Manors 

Fines     .     .  . 

Quarries    .  . 

Mines    .     .  . 
Iron  Works 

Fisheries    .  . 

Canals  .     .  . 
Railways    . 
Other  Property 


England. 

SooUand. 

Total. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

40,167,088 

5,586,528 

45,753,616 

35,556,400 

2,919,338 

38,475,738 

1,960,330 

•  • 

1,960,330 

152,217 

•  • 

152,217 

319,140 

902 

320,042 

207,009 

33,474 

240,483 

1,903,794 

177,593 

2,081,337 

412,022 

147,413 

559,435 

11,105 

47,810 

58,915 

1,229,202 

77,891 

1,307,093 

2,417,610 

181,333 

2,598,943 

1,466,816 

309,480 

1,776,296 

85,802,735 

9,481,762 

95,284,497 

In  a  return  made  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  May,  1841, 
for  an  account  of  the  amount  of  rental  assessed  to  the  sewers-rate  in  the 
metropolitan  counties  of  England,  and  which  order  was  only  partially 
obeyed,  it  is  stated  that  the  rental  so  assessed  in  the  undermentioned 
divisions  amounted  to  5,084,174/.,  viz. : — 

£. 
Westminster  and  adjacent  parts  of  Middlesex     .     .     .     2,788,190 
Ilolbom  and  Finsbury,  Shoreditch  and  Norton  Folgate    1,316,013 

Tower  Hamlets  division 888,5% 

St.  Katharine's  precinct 12,964 

Poplar 78,411 

£  5,084,174 

Tlie  Commissioners  for  Sewers  in  the  City  of  London  did  not  make 
any  return  to  this  order ;  but  in  the  Report  made  in  1837  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  inquiring  concerning  Municipal  Corporations,  we  find  a 
statement  of  the  rental  assessed  for  sewers-rates  in  the  different  wards  of 
the  city  at  different  periods,  viz. : — 

Year*.  £> 

1771  457,701 

1801  1507,372 

1831  792,904 

The  amount  assessed  in  1831,  added  to  the  above  sum  (5,084,175/.), 
makes  a  yearly  rental  of  5,877,078/.,  thus  leaving  only  1,416,291/.  to 
make  up  the  sum  assessed  to  the  poor-rate  in  the  whole  of  Middlesex 
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in  the  year  1840-41,  which  gave  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
assessments  for  poor-rates  were  made  upon  less  than  the  actual  rental, 
and  that  consequently  the  value  of  real  property  in  the  kingdom  must 
be  greater  than  that  given  in  the  table  of  the  Poor  Law  Commisaoners. 
We  learn,  from  the  above  returns  of  the  rental  of  the  City  of  London, 
tliat  in  the  thirty  years  from  1771  to  1801  the  annual  value  of  houses 
increased  only  49,671/.,  or  10*85  per  cent ;  while  in  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  present  century  the  increased  yearly  value  was  285,532/.,  or 
56*27  per  cent  This  last-mentioned  increase,  valued  as  before  at 
twenty-five  years'  purchase,  represents  a  value  of  7,138,300/.  of  real 
property  created  in  thirty  years  within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  London 
alone.  The  increased  rental  of  real  property  in  England  and  Wales 
during  the  thirty-five*  years  that  we  have  now  been  at  peace  in  Europe 
exceeds  forty  millions,  representing  a  capital  of  1000  millions. 

The  following  statement  of  the  valuation  made  for  the  county-rate  of 
the  townships  which  now  form  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Manchester, 
exhibits  a  most  extraordinary  rapidity  of  increase  in  the  rental  of  real 
property  since  the  peace.  It  is  not  probable  than  an  equal  rate  of 
increase  has  been  experienced  in  any  other  locality : — 


Townahip*. 


Manchester  .... 
Chorlton-upon-MedlocIc 

Hulmc 

Ardwick 

Cheetham      .... 
Berwick 


1815 


£. 
303,732 
19,484 

9,359 
11,097 

8,524 

1,180 


353,376 


1829 


£. 
371,749 
66,645 
19,678 
13,004 
24,090 
831 


495,997 


1841 


£. 

721,743 

137,651 

75,733 

46,471 

38,983 

1,474 


1,022,055 


The  population  of  tlie  above  townships  was — 


Yean. 
1811 
1831 
1841 


PopaUtion. 
89,104 
182,016 
234,925 


The  increased  value  between  1815  and  1829,  at  twenty-five  years' 
purchase,  amounted  to  3,565,525/.,  or  40-35  per  cent  Between  1829 
and  1841  the  increase,  similarly  valued,  has  been  13,151,450/.,  or 
106*06  per  cent.  The  total  increase  since  the  peace  in  1815  has  been 
in  this  one  borough,  16,716,975/.,  or  189*22  per  cent  :  the  population 
in  the  same  time  has  increased  about  120  per  cent 

The  borough  of  Salford,  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  must  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  Manchester,  exhibits  a  still  more  extraordinary 
advance.  The  value  of  property  assessed  to  the  county-rate  in  that 
borough  was,  in  1815,  918,397/. ;  and  in  1841,  2,703,292/.,  showing  an 


*  See  table,  page  608. 
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increase  of  1,784,895/.,  or  194*35  per  cent,  and  representing  an  accu- 
mulation of  capital  equal  to  44,622,375/. 

It  will  hardly  admit  of  question  whether  die  sums  deposited  in 
Savings'  Banks  should  be  considered  as  additions  made  to  the  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  the  nation.  Tliat  those  deposits  are  savings  made  by 
the  individual  contributors  cannot,  of  course,  be  questioned ;  whra 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  Commissioners  for  investment 
in  public  securities,  it  is  true  that  the  capital  of  others  previously  so 
invested  is  thereby  set  free,  but  it  does  not  fellow  that  when  this  change 
is  made  the  money  is  disnpated ;  it  may,  and  most  probably  does,  find 
productive  employment  elsewhere.  One  thing  is  clear,  vis.,  that  the 
sums  so  set  free  would  equally  have  been  required,  although  the 
savings'  banks  deposits  had  never  been  made,  and  therefore  that  these 
are,  to  their  full  extent,  additions  to  the  capital  of  the  country.  Hie 
advantages  of  these  institutions,  conadered  only  in  their  economical 
effect,  are  very  great;  but  these  advantages  ednk  into  insignificance 
in  comparison  with  the  moral  benefits  they  have  conferred.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  feeling  of  honest  independence  which  must,  to  some 
extent,  be  felt  by  every  depositor,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence upon  his  character ;  he  is  no  longer  forced,  at  the  first  approach  of 
sickness  or  adversity,  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  pauperis  portion, 
but  can  draw  upon  a  store  of  his  own  accumulating  for  sustenance.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  person  who  intrusts  his  savings  to  these  institu- 
tions becomes,  by  that  means,  additionally  and  personally  interested  in 
the  stability  of  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

Banks  for  savings  cannot  date  their  origin  earlier  than  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  They  have  been  said  to  owe  their  rise  to  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  of  Wendover,  who,  in  the  year  1799,  circulated 
proposals  in  his  parish  to  receive  any  sums  in  deposit  during  the 
summer,  and  to  return  the  amount  at  Christmas,  with  the  addition  of 
one-third  to  the  sum  as  a  bounty  or  reward  for  tJie  forethought  of  the 
depositor.  This  was  clearly  not  a  savings'  bank  according  to  what  is 
now  understood  by  the  term,  neither  would  such  a  plan,  if  ever  so 
extensively  followed  out — and  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  Mr« 
Smith  could  have  many  imitators — ^be  the  means  of  causing  any  but 
temporary  savings ;  the  very  bounty  given  would  insure  the  withdrawing 
of  the  deposits,  and  most  probably  the  disbursement  of  the  money.  The 
first  savings'  bank  was  established  in  1804,  at  Tottenham,  in  Middlesex, 
by  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield,  and  was  called  the  Charitable  Bank.  In 
this  bank  deposits  were  received,  and  5  per  cent,  interest  was  allowed 
upon  their  amount — a  rate  which  left  a  considerable  loss  to  the  bene- 
volent individuals  by  whom  Mrs.  Wakefield  was  joined  in  the  under- 
taking.   The  society  next  formed  of  which  we  have  any  account  was 
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flfteoed  ID  l¥>^.  at  Bsdi,  tiaetj  AroaA  ae 

for  nuirinft  Acf^mu  fr«n  fenuie  wnxia.     T^ 

tlMse  «S';ru  vac   in  dot  time   mvfe    ■  i  ifl      :  Koi   3f 

cxaafik  tfam  het  wat  ta  &r  idOtrmtA  tfcai  a  s«  t^e-  1^17 

UftKOtj  taring  Umks  in  opentifln  in  Frpaari.  fcsr 

ID  IreUarl.     lo  that  j«ar  A«:U  t4  PaHaaeis  xov  jwjMtc  ts 

tbe  stabliafaiiKtit  nf  (ocfa  in^itiitiaiB,  and  to  pitg  i^  fisoi 

■afegoard  f^  tbe  State.      By  mfaeequoa  Aecc  ce  pnxi^iK 

tended  to  Soxlaod  and  tbe  Channel  Iilanda. 

TYte  prrjgreK  of  these  banka,  aa  dxm  br  tbe  asm»  reeeived  a 
aeeoont  t^  tbe  Ommiwnoen  W  tbe  Beductkn  cf  titt  Naa-oal 
(a  tbe  end  of  1^29,  was  ai  fbllowi : — 

for  (wnaraRiBC  SsTteio'  B     _  ,. 
■wci*«4  in  tW  ]r«ar  *»£■(  i^  lam 


»i.a6i 


Detailed  acconnts  bare  nnce  been  made  ap  to  tbe  SOdi  of  Xorember 
in  each  year,  of  whidi  tbe  following  is  a  aommaiy : — 


30, 'jW  I.iH*..«i 

4a,7SJ  i.i:s.3rti 

4»,I70  1.337.1X1 

53,i::j  1,4»).:6« 


279. 4W 
43e,031 

53»,96I 
GOS.SOil 


BT4.»r 
ftJT.MO 


«,T37 
ao,fil9 

63,236  830. OU 

89,834  t,IH3,IS3 

83.303  l,37a,9») 

Mt.ail  l.3^1,«G« 

88,630  l,l.t2,MS 

S6,0f«  ii.nei.iio 

»1,66S    l,lM,33e 


IS,  374 
)«,G04 

e3,4»i6 

»l,3t3 
««,423 

M.l«> 
S0,(U4  I 
4£,83j 
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TOTAL, 

D-po^Im. 

Amount. 

£. 

183G 

599. 3S6 

18,805,384 

836,066 

19,824,015 

1838 

Toa,aa8 

2I.3M,31S 

1BS9 

748. 3se 
798,050 

^,4X5,8la 
33,47  UOSO 

1841 

841,304 

a44Tr,089 

1842 

874,715 

a^ia.'Ss 

1B43 

9X1,990 

xj.\17Mi 

1944 
1845 

1, ma  047 

1,068,930 

a9.604,»Cl 

30,748,868 

1846 

l.lOS.Oii 

31,74ajiS0 

1847 

1M9 

i;087',354 

28,114,136 

38,637,010 

The  amount  paid  by  the  public  fur  intereet  on  the  samg  doe  to  the 
tniBtees  of  sarings'  bulks  and  friendly  Bodeties,  from  6th  August,  1817, 
to  20tb  November,  1841,  was  13,086,472/.  16».  9</. ;  and  a«theamount 
of  dividends  in  public  securities  invested  by  the  CommLjeioners  for  the 
Reduction  of  the  Ndtional  Debt  in  respect  of  the  asme  amounted  only 
to  11,191,323/.  14ji.  Id.,  there  bad  resulted  a  loss  at  that  time  to  the 
public  from  these  institutionB  of  1,895,149/.  2s.  8d.,  by  reason  of  the 
rate  of  intereet  allowed  being  greater  than  that  yielded  by  the  securi- 
ties in  which  the  deposits  have  been  invested.  The  value  of  these 
securities,  according  to  a  return  made  to  Parliameut  in  May,  1842, 


6,436,321  CotuoUdated  3  per  Centi 

■t  88(  pn  oanL    Vl»,a» 

4,134,970  RednoMl  3  per  Cmti. 

™    87» 

3,638,485 

5,389,900  3V  per  Centi,  1818 

„    «4 

6*a,16S 

S,C01,700  B«duced  a^  per  CsqM. 

.    97| 

3,533,405 

5,443,731  New  3^  per  CenU. 

.    981 

8,874,687 

1,031,58a  Old  3i  per  ConU. 

„    "t 

U63,950  Eichcquor  Bllli 

9ea,»flo 

26,001,153 

£34,471,089 

The  following  statement,  made  up  to  the  20th  November,  1845,  shows 
the  number  of  depositors  in  different  classes  in  each  divisoD  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  average  amount  invested  by  each  depositor  in  the 
several  classes,  from  wliich  it  t^jpears  that  the  number  of  perBons  who 
have  thus  constituted  themselves  public  creditors  is  three  times  as  great 
as  that  of  persons  entitled  to  dividends  on  the  national  debt  at  the  same 
period,  viz. : — 

Number  enUtied  to  dlrldeadi  on  tba  10th  Oct.,  1844,      85,119 
„  „  5Ui  Jul.,  1845,     109,978 

TdtAl 195,033 
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DEPOSITORS. 


Not  exceeding  90 

»  »  50 

n  „  100 

w  150 

n  MO 

Exceeding    .900 

Nomber  and  amount  of  individual  depoeiton  in) 
■avingt*  baniu •     j 

Number  and  amount  of  charitable  inititutionB    •     • 

Number  and  amount  of  friendly  aociotiea  in  account ) 
with  aavinga'  banki j 

Number  and  amount  of  friendly  loeietiea  in  direct  i 
account  with  the  Comminionert  for  the  Reduction  v 
of  the  National  Debt j 

GroM  Total 


TOTAL. 

Knmber 

of 

iMpositon. 

AOMMUl 

of 
luvMtmeBta. 

AwnMe 

AMOUt 

Instiled 
Dqporftor. 

£. 

£. 

597,631 

3,851,097 

6 

967,609 

8,947,804 

31 

113,797 

7,815,347 

69 

37,994 

4,563,790 

190 

91,309 

3,633,971 

171 

3,001 

709,980 

934 

1,011,194 

98,814,455 

98 

11,695 

630,898 

54 

10,041 

1,308,515 

181 

1,069,930 

30,748,868 

98 

488 

1,913,956 

•  • 

1,063,418 

39,661,994 

•  • 

The  rate  of  interest  allowed  by  the  public  to  depositors  was  lowered 
from  20tli  November,  1844,  to  2d.  per  centum  per  diem,  or  3/.  Of.  lOd. 
per  centum  per  annum. 

A  savings'  bank  was  established  at  St.  Ilelier,  in  the  island  of  Jersey, 
in  January,  1835,  between  which  time  and  the  20th  November,  1841, 
deposits  were  made  therein  by  3206  persons,  out  of  a  total  population 
of  47,556,  to  the  amount  of  58,630/.  The  accounts  kept  at  this  insti- 
tution distinguish  the  occupations  of  depositors,  a  practice  which  is 
followed  by  the  mauagers  of  some  of  these  institutions  in  England.  It  is 
to  be  wished  that  all  would  adopt  this  course,  and  thus  throw  light  upon 
the  comparative  condition  and  habits  of  the  various  diviaons  found 
among  our  labouring  population.  The  most  numerous  class  of  depositors 
in  the  Jersey  savings'  bank  are  domestic  servants,  if  we  except  sums 
invested  by  parents  in  the  names  of  their  children.  Next  to  servants 
stand  milliners,  shopwomen,  and  sempstresses ;  these  three  classes  fur- 
nishing more  than  half  in  number,  and  nearly  one-half  in  amount,  of  the 
entire  deposits. 

The  published  accounts  of  the  managers  of  the  Manchester  and 
Sal  ford  bank  for  savings,  for  the  year  ending  20th  November,  1842,  also' 
gave  these  particulars  in  detail.     Having  reference  to  so  large  and 
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important  a  population  as  that  of  the  manufacturing  metropolis   of 
England,  it  is  thought  desirable  to  insert  the  following  abstract : — 


Namber  of 
Depositors. 


Sams  deposited. 


8,775 

3,835 

1,484 

498 

332 

13 


14,937 

86 

172 


15,195 


Not  exceeding  £20  each 

AboYe  £20,  mad  not  exceeding  £50     .     .     . 

„       100  „  150      ..     . 

Exceeding  £200 

Individual  depositors 

Charitable  societies 

Friendly  societies 

Total  number  of  accounts  and  deposits    .     • 


Total  Amount  of 
eachCUss. 


£.       t.     d, 

56,990  10    4 

118,200  10  10 

102,826    0    9 

60,597  13  10 

55,977    9    8 

4,148    7  10 


398,740  13    3 

4,614    5    0 

12,928    8    0 


416,283    6    3 


ClasBifkuition  of  Depositors. 


Domestic  servants  (nearly  7  in  8  females) 
Clerks,  shopmen,  warehousemen,  and  porters 

Biinors 

Milliners,  dresa-malters,  and  needle-women 
Shoemakers,  tailors,  and  hatters  .... 
Cotton-spinners,  weavers,  and  their  assistants 
Silk-spiimers,  weavers,  and  their  assistants  . 
Calico-printers,  bleachers,  dyers,  and  packers 
Engravers  and  pattern  designers  .  .  . 
Mechanics  and  handicraftsmen  .  .  . 
Bookbinders  and  letter-press  printers  .  . 
Masons,  bricklayers,  and  their  labourers  . 
Joiners,  coach-makers,  and  cabinet-makers 
Cab  and  omnibus  drivers,  mail-guards,  tec. 
Policemen,  soldiers,  and  pensioners  .  . 
Professional  teachers  ana  artists  .  .  . 
Tradesmen  and  small  shopkeepers  .  .  . 
Farmers,  gardeners,  and  their  labourers  . 
•Descriptions  not  specified 
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3,063 

1,511 

3,033 

430 

309 

911 

131 

412 

195 

816 

73 

390 

473 

41 

94 

323 

538 

350 

1,844 


£. 
80,009 
41,336 
45,153 
11,139 

8,685 
25,531 

3,530 
13,096 

5,346 
23,759 

1,507 
10,497 
15,391 

1,588 

2,654 
10,312 
20,072 
13,819 
65,306 


t.  d, 
5  10 

14  4 

12  2 
9  8 
9  1 

16  10 
0  0 

14  7 
3  6 


14 
12 
13 


3 

0 

7 


18  8 

19  2 
4  3 

16  6 

2  2 

9  11 

16  9 


14,937 


398,740  13  3 
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CHAPTER  in. 

INVESTMENTS  OF  ACCUMULATION  FOR  PUBLIC  OBJECTS. 

Buildings  for  Public  Worship  in  England  mnd  Scotland— By  Parliamentary  Grantf— By 
Corporate  Bodies— By  Individuals— Bridges— Colleges— Hospitals,  &c.— Improvement  of 
Towns— Liverpool— Newca«tle-on-Tyne — Docks— Canals— Railways — Turnpike  Roads-* 
Gas  Works. 

It  might  occupy  much  space,  and  would  afibrd  but  little  profit,  to 
attempt  making  a  minute  enumeration  of  the  various  forms  in  which  the 
savings  of  individuals  in  this  country  have  been  invested.  Any  such 
enumeration  must  almost  necessarily  be  incomplete,  and  even  inaccurate, 
for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine, 
with  reference  to  many  of  such  investments,  in  what  degree  they  can 
truly  be  considered  in  the  light  of  accumulated  capital,  and  in  what 
degree  they  should  be  accounted  as  a  part  of  current  expenditure,  serv- 
ing to  repair  the  ravages  of  time  and  accident.  It  would,  for  example, 
be  absurd  to  consider  as  accumulated  capital  the  cost  of  the  5,000,000 
tons  of  mercantile  shipping  built  and  registered  within  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  which  exceeds  by  more  than  forty  per  cent,  the  whole  existing 
mercantile  navy  of  the  kingdom.  The  same  remark  might  be  made, 
although  its  propriety  may  not  be  so  immediately  obvious,  with  regard 
to  other  and  less  perishable  works  of  utility  or  of  ornament.  It  is,  how-' 
ever,  a  quality  inherent  in  everything  of  human  production,  to  be,  in 
some  degree,  perishable;  and  this  fact  must  be. taken  into  account  in 
every  estimate  of  this  kind  that  may  be  formed.  The  magnificent  and 
substantial  structure  which  has  within  the  last  few  years  taken  the  place 
of  the  old  London  Bridge,  seems  built  to  last,  unimpaired,  for  ages,  and 
yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  its  future  decay,  which  might  have 
been  prophesied  with  perfect  confidence,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  cor- 
roborative evidence  presented  by  the  very  necessity  for  its  construction 
in  the  stead  of  a  work  which  may  at  one  time  have  been  considered 
equally  indestructible. 

It  will  not  be  correct,  on  the  other  hand,  to  consider  in  the  light  of 
current  expenditure  the  cost  of  all  works  constructed  in  substitution  for 
others,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  such  a  structure  as 
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London  Bridge,  the  probable  duration  of  which  will  be  such  that  a  very 
inconsiderable  sum,  if  suffered  to  accumulate  at  interest,  would  suffice  to 
produce  its  fellow  whenever  the  ravages  of  time  shall  render  its  renewal 
necessary.  If  it  were  required  to  apportion  correctly  tiie  value  of  pub- 
lic buildings  of  this  character,  distinguishing  the  part  that  is  of  the 
nature  of  expenditure  from  the  part  which  is  accumulation,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  periodical  valuations  of  the  national  works  and  monu- 
ments ;  and  as  no  advantage  could  follow  from  such  an  undertaking  that 
would  be  adequate  to  the  labour  it  would  occasion,  we  may  conclude 
tibat  the  task  will  never  be  accomplished. 

The  object  proposed  on  this  occasion  is  not  to  determine  with  any 
pretension  to  minute  accuracy  the  amount  of  the  national  accumulations, 
but  merely  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  some  of  the  more  important  objects 
to  which  they  have  been  applied.  Some  inquiry  on  this  subject  does 
indeed  appear  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the  very  common  but  yet  very 
unaccountable  fallacy,  that  as  no  new  loans  have  bees  for  some  time 
contracted  by  the  Government  in  order  to  supply  defidencies  in  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  there  are  no  channels  open  for  the  employment  of  surplus 
gains.  Persons  who  argue  thus,  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  reflect 
sufficientiy,  or  they  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  the  fact  of  loans 
being  required  to  make  good  deficient  revenues,  affords  in  itself  an 
indication  that  the  power  of  accumulating  exercised  by  individuals  is 
limited  and  counteracted  by  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  which  thus  dis- 
burses, and  in  part  destroys,  that  which,  being  otherwise  employed  as 
capital,  would  in  various  ways  give  additional  energy  to  the  springs  of 
national  industry. 

A  very  large  sum  has  of  late  years  been  devoted  to  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  land  in  the  kingdom.  The  yearly  value  of  land 
assessed  to  the  property  tax  in  1841  exceeded  the  vaJue  assessed  in 
1815  by  19,081,669/.,  which,  computed  at  only  20  years'  purchase, 
gives  an  amount  of  380,000,000/.  in  26  years ;  and  this  does  not  include 
the  sums  so  applied  in  Ireland.  A  very  large  proportion  of  this 
increased  value  has  been  given  to  the  land  by  means  of  the  capital 
bestowed  upon  it 

We  can  do  little  more,  in  pursuing  this  inquiry,  than  take  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  works  of  a  permanent  character  that  have  been  paid  for 
out  of  the  public  revenue,  t.  ^.,  by  the  indirect  contributions  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  works  must  be  placed  buildings 
erected  for  public  worship.  Large  sums  have  of  late  years  been  ex- 
pended in  the  erection  of  such  buildings,  partly  under  the  direction  of 
Parliamentary  Commissions,  by  means  of  sums  voted  for  the  purpose  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  viz.,  1,000,000/.  voted  in  1813,  and  500,000/. 
in  1824.    It  appears  from  a  return  made  to  Parliament  by  the  Com- 
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missioners,  in  July,  1841,  that  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  com- 
pleted, by  means  of  their  help,  281  new  diurches  and  chapels  in  England, 
and  that  sixteen  other  churches  were  then  in  progress  of  erection.  In 
these  works  they  had  spent  the  sum  of  2,001,289/.,  which  included 
484,800/.  raised  in  the  different  localities  by  voluntary  contributions, 
local  rates,  and  loans.  The  estimated  cost  for  the  completion  of  the 
sixteen  churches  and  chapels  then  in  the  course  of  erection,  was  stated 
to  be  44,084/.  These  sums,  large  as  they  are,  do  not  comprise  the 
whole  of  what  has  been  expended  in  building  sacred  edifices  during  the 
period  embraced  in  this  inquiry.  In  addition  to  the  sums  granted  by 
the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  1,500,000/.  in  Exchequer  Bills  have 
been  advanced  on  loans  to  other  parties  for  the  same  purpose.-  It  must 
not  be  imagined  that  the  duty  of  providing  places  for  the  public  worship 
of  our  rapidly-increasing  population  was  neglected  up  to  the  year  in 
which  the  aid  of  Parliament  was  first  given.  There  is  not  any  record 
kept  of  the  number  of  such  new  buildings ;  but  judging  from  what  ha« 
passed  under  his  own  observation,  every  one  who  is  old  enough  to  have 
borne  a  part  in  the  business  of  life  during  the  earlier  years  of  this 
century,  must  be  of  opinion  that  the  number  was  very  considerable. 
There  have  been  besides  very  many  cases,  both  before  and  since  the 
above-described  interference  of  Parliament,  in  which  churches  and 
chapel  shave  been  built  and  endowed  by  means  of  funds  raised  either 
by  voluntary  subscriptions,  or  under  the  powers  of  private  local  acts,* 
and  not  a  few  churches  have,  in  the  same  period,  been  erected  through 
the  munificence  and  piety  of  individuals,  but  of  all  these  not  any  estimate 
can  be  formed.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  or  the 
cost  of  places  of  worship  built  by  various  denominations  of  worshippers 
not  in  communion  with  the  national  church,  the  cost  of  which  buildings 
is  wholly  provided  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  congregations. 
If  all  these  matters  are  duly  considered,  there  appear  to  be  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  capital  invested  in  these  sacred  edifices  has  fully  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  the  national  wealth. 

In  addition  to  the  sums  above  mentioned,  and  which  have  been 
expended  in  England,  a  parliamentary  grant  of  50,000/.  was  made  in 
1825,  for  building  churches  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotiand ; 
and  various  grants  were  made  for  the  like  purpose  in  Ireland,  where, 
between  1801  and  1820,  there  was  thus  expended  of  the  public  money 
749,551/. 

The  following  list  of  some  of  the  principal  public  works  and  buildings 
erected  of  late  years  (chiefly  in  the  metropolis),  will  at  least  serve  to 
show  that  we  of  the  present  day  are  not  unmindful  of  the  propriety 
of  giving  to  those  who  are  to  succeed  us  in  this  world  some  evidence  of 

*  The  expenditure  of  the  corporation  of  Liverpool  for  building  churches  amouated  in  th0 
ten  yean  ending  with  1832  to  more  than  120,000/. 
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our  desire  to  be  favourably  remembered  for  the  splendour,  the  dura- 
bility, and  the  practical  utility  of  works  which  have  engaged  our  attention, 
and  which  have  afforded  a  field  for  displaying  the  skill  and  genius  of 
our  architects  and  enj^neers : — 


Qaeen*8  Palace  at  Pimlico. 
Breakwater,  Plymouth. 
London  Bridge  and  approaches. 
Southwark  Iron  Bridge. 
Vaoxhall  Iron  Bridge. 
Waterloo  Bridge. 
Menai  Suspennon  Bridge. 
Hammersmith  Suspension  Bridge. 
Thames  Tunnel  at  Rotherhithe. 
The  Houses  of  Parliament. 


Custom  House,  London. 
Custom  House,  Liverpool. 
General  Post  Office,  London. 
National  Gallery,  Trafalgar  Square. 
London  University  College. 
King's  College,  London. 
Bethlehem  Hospital. 
North  London  Hospital. 
Charing  Cross  Hospital. 
The  Royal  Exchange. 


A  very  large  part  of  the  public  buildings  of  England  are  erected  at 
the  cost  of  local  bodies,  but  the  funds  out  of  which  their  cost  is  defrayed 
are  not  less,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  savings  or  accumulations. 
Even  in  cases  where  money  is  borrowed  for  the  purpose,  it  must  be 
supplied  through  the  economy  of  individuals,  who  thus  find  a  profitable 
channel  for  the  employment  of  their  surplus  funds. 

Hardly  any  one  of  the  large  manufacturing  and  trading  towns  of 
the  kingdom  can  be  mentioned  which  does  not  afibrd  this  proof  of  the 
existence  and  the  employment  of  increasing  wealth.  In  the  town  of 
Liverpool  alone  there  has  been  expended,  during  the  last  half  century, 
upwards  of  1,600,000/.  "in  widening  streets,  and  in  erecting  churches, 
charity  schools,  markets,  and  other  public  buildings."  Liverpool  is  a 
very  wealthy  corporation,  having  an  income  of  upwards  of  320,000/. 
per  annum,  and  it  would  not  be  correct  to  cite  its  example  as  a  fair 
measure  of  what  has  been  done  in  other  places.  There  is,  however, 
another  town  in  the  northern  part  of  England,  where,  within  the  last  few 
years,  capital  to  even  a  greater  amount  than  that  expended  during  half 
a  century  in  Liverpool,  has  been  employed  for  its  embellishment.  In  the 
very  heart  of  the  town  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  surrounded  by  buildings, 
and  concealed  from  general  view,  there  was,  within  the  last  few  years,  a 
large  unoccupied  space,  called  the  Nun's  Field,  and  described  as  a  "  most 
desolate  and  neglected  wilderness."  This  space,  through  the  genius 
and  enterprise  of  one  man,  has  now  been  converted  into  streets,  which, 
for  architectural  beauty,  may  challenge  comparison  with  anything  to  be 
found  in  any  city  of  Europe.  The  cost  of  this  unexampled  improvement 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  above  2,000,000/. 

In  the  metropolis,  as  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  the  investment  of 
capital  for  such  objects  by  Government,  by  various  municipal  and  chari- 
table bodies,  by  public  companies,  and  by  individuals,  has  been  to  a 
greater  extent.  For  the  construction  of  docks  alone  there  have  been 
expended  in  London,  since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  more  than 
8,000,000/.     The  four  bridges  built  during  the  same  time  have  cost 
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4,000,000/. ;   and   the   tunnel   under   the  Thames  at  Rotherhithe  has 
absorbed  614,000/.     The  new  Post  Office  has  cost  499,360/. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  canals  now  in  operation  in  England  were 
constructed  during  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  when  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  was  so  much  exerted  in  this  direction  that  canals  were  opened 
in  almost  every  quarter  that  offered  sufficient  facilities  for  their  execution, 
and  that  promised  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  capital  expended.  The 
number  of  these  works  undertaken  since  the  be^nning  of  the  present 
century  has  consequently  bq|p  small  in  comparison  with  previous  under- 
takings, but  much  has,  nevertheless,  been  done  for  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  lines  previously  opened.  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain 
with  exactness  the  amount  of  money  that  has  thus  been  invested  in  this 
description  of  property,  but  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  various 
Acts  of  Parliament  that  have  been  passed  since  the  beginning  of  1801, 
authorizing  the  raising  of  money  for  the  purpose,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  amount  thus  invested  within  the  kingdom  has  not  been  less  than 
eleven  millions  of  pounds,  including  in  this  amount  sums  expended  for 
improving  navigable  rivers,  and  the  cost  also  of  that  truly  magnificent 
work  the  Caledonian  Canal,  which  alone  amounted  to  rather  more  than 
1,000,000/.  Of  the  whole  sum  invested  in  this  description  of  property, 
about  4,500  000/.  has  been  applied  to  the  construction  of  new,  and  about 
6,500,000/.  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  old  works.  The 
amounts  here  stated  are  probably  much  within  the  truth,  as  they  include 
only  the  sums  which  the  different  adventurers  have  been  authorized 
to  raise  in  the  form  of  shares,  without  taking  any  account  of  the  further 
amounts  which  it  is  customary  to  allow  the  shareholders  to  borrow  on  the 
security  of  their  property,  and  of  which  permission  it  is  well  known  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  companies  have  availed  themselves  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  authority. 

The  extension  that  has  been  given  to  the  railway  system  in  this 
country,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  called  for  tfie  investment  of 
far  larger  sums  than  have  been  absorbed  by  canals.  The  intention  of 
the  first  promoters  of  railways  was  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  by  a  cheaper  mode  than  was  offered  by  means  of  canals.  It 
is  singular  that  with  regard  to  both  these  expectations  the  results 
have  proved  them  to  be  without  foundation.  Hitherto  railroads  have 
not  been  found  to  act  in  injurious  competition  with  water  conveyance 
for  the  transmission  of  goods,  and  the  cost  of  their  construction  has 
been,  beyond  all  comparison,  greater  than  anything  known  in  the  history 
of  canal -cutting.  With  the  exception  of  the  great  coal-fields  of  England, 
in  which  railroad  conveyance  is  necessarily  used  in  preference  to  canals, 
it  is  not  often  found  profitable  to  substitute  land  for  water  conveyance. 
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An  exception  must  also  be  made  in  the  peculiar  case  of  the  Liveqxx)! 
and  Manchester  Railway,  on  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  trade 
between  the  two  towns,  time  often  forms  so  important  an  ingredient  that 
the  higher  rate  of  charge  is  submitted  to  in  order  to  secure  the  more 
important  object  of  a  fayourable  market  But  even  in  this  case  not  any 
fifidling  off  has  been  experienced  in  the  tonnage  conveyed  upon  the  canal, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  has  even  increased, — the  growth  of  the  manu- 
fisu^tures  of  Manchester  and  the  surrounding  district  having  been  so  great 
that,  but  for  the  facility  afforded  by  the  railroad,  it  would  have  been 
hardly  possible  to  convey  the  quantities  of  rav  materials  and  manufactured 
goods  which  now  pass  between  the  factori&  and  the  port  of  shipment. 
The  advantage  of  this  line  of  railroad  for  the  conveyance  of  merchandise 
during  periods  of  frost  may  be  readily  imagined. 

It  may  be  seen,  by  referring  to  a  table  already  given  (page  327),  that 
the  number  of  railways  constructed  imder  Acts  of  Parliament  before 
1826  was  only  29,  and  that  the  capital  expended  upon  them  fell  some- 
what short  of  1,500,000/.  The  works  undertaken  since  have  most  of 
them  been  of  far  greater  importance.  One  of  them,  that  between 
London  and  Birmingham,  has  cost  6,000,000/.  The  outlay  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway  has  greatly  exceeded  that  sum.  The  capital 
expended  in  railways  generally,  and  the  further  sums  of  which  the 
investment  has  been  authorized  by  Parliament  up  to  the  close  of  1849, 
have  already  been  stated  {see  page  327). 

The  system  of  management  employed  in  this  country  for  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  turnpike  roads,  renders  it  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  that  branch  of  public  works.  The 
whole  service  is  performed  in  various  localities  or  sections,  under  the 
direction  of  trustees,  selected  generally  frt)m  among  gentlemen  who 
reside  within  the  districts  through  which  the  roads  are  carried,  and  no 
general  superintendence  or  control  exists  which  would  afford  any  precise 
information  of  a  statistical  kind  on  the  subject  The  result  of  inquiries 
made  by  direction  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1818  and  1829,  has 
already  been  given  (Section  iii.  Chap,  ii.),  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  addition  made  to  our  turnpike  roads  between  these  two  years  was 
1000  miles.  K  the  same  rate  of  increase  had  been  realized  throughout 
the  years  that  have  elapsed  of  the  present  century,  there  would  now 
be  4,450  miles  more  of  turnpike  roads  in  England  and  Wales  than 
existed  at  the  beginning  of  1801 ;  and  assuming  that  the  cost  of  con- 
struction was  on  the  average  1760/.  per  mile,  the  sum  mentioned  in 
evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1836,  by 
Sir  James  M'Adam,  as  the  average  cost  of  road -making,  the  capital 
invested  in  their  construction  must  have  amounted  to  7,832,000/.  This, 
however,   is  not  one  of  the  subjects  upon  which  we  can  assume  the 
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operation  of  any  constant  law.  Every  new  line  of  road  that  is  opened 
diminishes  the  necessity  for  additional  undertakings.  In  the  infancy  of 
a  country  the  necessity  for  the  construction  of  roads  in  all  directions 
throughout  its  extent  is  great  and  urgent,  but  the  time  may  well  arrive 
in  which  the  same  country  may  be  fully  provided  with  these  lines  of 
communication,  and  when  nothing  more  is  needed  than  ^e  maintenance 
or  improvement  of  existing  roads.  The  propriety  of  this  remark  is 
apparently  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  road-bills  that 
received  the  royal  assent  in  the  five  years  from  1829  to  1833  was 
340  ;  while  in  the  following  five  years,  from  1834  to  1838,  the  number 
was  only  121. 

Under  an  Act  of  Parliament  (3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  80),  returns  were 
made  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  several  turnpike  trusts  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  from  these  returns  the  following  particulars 
are  derived : — 


Total  Income    .... 
Total  Expenditure.     .     . 

Total  Debto 

Paid  for  Land  .... 
Paid  for  Improvements    . 


1894 

1835 

1836 

I83T 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1,753,544 

1,7%,524 

1,776,586 

1,733,291 

1,828,730 

1,777,368 

1,780,349 

1,780,857 

8,453,391 

8,517,813 

8,577,132 

8,670,399 

20,185 

27,839 

14,205 

18,580 

217,152 

211,806 

204,740 

208,093 

1838 


£. 
1,670,475 

1,670,487 

8,735,416 

14,919 

154,630 


Total  Income    .... 
Total  Expenditure      .     . 

ToUl  Debts 

Paid  for  Land  .... 
Paid  for  Improvements   . 


1839 


£. 
1,668,799 

1,666,106 

8,774,927 

15,194 

142,863 


1840 


£. 
1,654,887 

1,659,153 

8,806,085 

16,147 

159,712 


1841 


£. 
1,574,517 

1,551,335 

8,818,846 

12,162 

105,246 


184X 


£. 
1,526,922 

1,528,258 

8,836,568 

7,942 

111,449 


1843 


£. 
1,473,021 

1,434,434 

8,772,056 

3,770 

87,082 


The  returns  do  not  embrace  a  later  period  than  1843,  and  they  do 
not  contain  any  statement  of  the  extent  of  new  roads  constructed,  nor 
of  the  length  of  those  in  existence. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  series  (1843)  the  income  was  derived 
from —  £. 

Revenue  received  from  tolls 1,348,084 

Parish  composition  in  lieu  of  statute  duty   .     .  28,152 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  performed  .     .  6,012 

Revenue  from  fines 555 

Revenue  from  incidental  receipts 31,651 

Borrowed  on  security  of  tolls 58,567 

£1,473,021 
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The  expenditure  was  for — 

£. 

Manual  labour 343,065 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materiala     .     .     .  147,143 

Materialg  for  surface  repairs 904,014 

Land  purchaaed 3,770 

Damage  done  in  obtaining  materiali  ....  8,024 

Tradesmen's  bills 55,041 

Salaries  of  treasurers,  clerks,  and  surveyors  .     .  92,486 

Law  charges 26,040 

Int  rest  of  debt 291,082 

Improvements 87,033 

Debts  paid  off 114,723 

Incidental  expenses 40|  .  56,032 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  performed  I     .  6,012 


£1,434,434 


During  the  year  1847  the  income  of  turnpike  trusts  was  derived 
from — 

£. 

Revenue  received  fW>m  tolls 1,241,130 

Parish  composition  in  lieu  of  statute  duty    .     .  30,735 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  performed  .     .  6,211 

Revenue  from  fines 270 

Revenue  from  incidental  receipts 32,715 

Borrowed  on  security  of  tolls 6,027 

£1,317,088 

The  expenditure  was  for — 

£. 

Manual  labour 321,748 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials   .     .     .  130,234 

Materials  for  surface  repairs 199,475 

Land  purchased 1 ,  759 

Damage  done  in  obtaining  materials  ....  6,059 

Tradesmen's  bills 47,470 

Salaries  of  treasurers,  clerks,  and  surveyors      .  89,641 

Lawcharges 21,285 

Interest  of  debt 272,345 

Improvements 32,017 

DebU  paid  off 149,491 

Incidental  expenses 53,979 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  performed  .     .  6,211 

£1,331,714 


The  capital  embarked  in  Gas  Companies  in  London  alone  exceeds 
two  millions  of  money ;  and  as  there  is  now  hardly  a  town  of  any  magni- 
tude in  England  and  Scotland  in  which  gas-lighting  has  not  been  intro- 
duced, it  is  probably  much  within  the  mark  to  estimate  the  works 
provided  for  the  purpose  at  ten  millions.  One  Company  managed  in 
London,  but  carrying  on  its  operations  chiefly  in  Ireland  (The  United 
General  Gas  Light  Company),  has  a  capital  employed  of  450,000/. ; 
and  another  incorporation  (The  Imperial  Continental  Gas  Company) 
has  employed  250,000/.  of  English  accumulations  for  providing  light  in 
various  cities  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

INVESTMENTS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PURPOSES. 

Steam  Engines  in  Birmingham  —  Shipping  —  Steam  Vessels — Investments  in  Foreign 
Countries— Loans — Mines,  &c.,  in  British  Colonies — Investments  of  Foreigners  in  our 
Public  Funds  withdrawn,  and  replaced  by  Savings  of  British  Subjects — Live  Stock — 
Investments  for  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

The  additional  amount  of  fixed  capital  employed  from  time  to  time  for 
trading  and  manufacturing  purposes  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate.  It 
is  probiible  that,  through  the  greater  economy  and  simplicity  of  manu- 
facturing processes,  the  amount  of  the  national  accumulations  thus 
applied  lias  not  been  altogether  proportioned  to  the  increase  of  the 
manufactures ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  considered  that  the 
necessary  effect  of  that  simplification  is,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  raise 
profits,  and  thereby  to  induce  the  employment  of  a  larger  amount  of 
capitid,  until  by  competition  the  equilibrium  shall  be  restored,  when  the 
rate  of  profit  will  be  reduced  to  the  average  current  rate  within  the 
kingdom. 

The  investment  of  capital  in  this  direction  may,  however,  have  been 
exceedingly  great,  although  it  may  have  fallen  short  proportionally  to 
the  increase  in  the  produce.  It  was  stated  in  a  paper  drawn  up  under 
the  inspection  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  which  was  read  at  the  statistical  section  of  the  British 
Association,  during  its  meeting  there  in  1839,  that  the  number  of 
steam-engines  erected  and  employed  in  the  various  manufactories  of 
Birmingham  between  1780  (the  date  of  the  first  introduction)  and  1815 
was  only  42  ;  and  that  the  number  so  employed  in  1839  was  240, 
showing  an  increase  since  the  termination  of  the  war  of  198  engines,  the 
larger  proportion  (120  engines)  having  been  added  since  1830. 

The  great  extension  given  to  the  use  of  machinery  in  other  branches 
of  manufactures,  and  especially  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  during  the 
present  century,  has  already  been  described  (Section  ii.  Chapter  ii.). 
The  steam  power  newly  provided  in  1835  in  the  cotton  districts  of  Lanca- 
shire and  its  immediate  vicinity,  was  there  shown  to  be  more  than  seven- 
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teen  tJines  as  great  as  the  whole  eteam  power  in  use  in  Maocliester  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century-  In  the  same  year  (1835)  the  returns  made 
by  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  stated  that  the  number  o(  power-locHns 
employed  in  the  cotton  manuEactories  was  109,6^6,  the  whole  of  wbidi 
had  been  made  and  put  to  use  nnce  1801.  The  increase  since  1835  has 
been  esceediogly  rajad,  so  that  the  number  at  this  time  (1850)  falls  but 
little  short  of  250,000. 

Tbe  great  increase  shown  to  have  been  made  to  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country,  has  called  fur  the  employment  of  a  much  larger  amount  of 
capital  DOW  than  formerly  in  shipfnng-  The  number  and  tonnage  d 
merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  British  Empire  « 

Von.  Sbifm.  TsBL 

1803  20.893  !, 167,863 

1814  34,418  3,616,965 

IBll  30,OSS  9.513,480 


The  increase  between  1803  and  1814  appears  to  have  been  20}  per 
cent.,  and  between  1814  and  1849  tbe  bcreased  tonnage  was  48  per  cent 
It  is  not  difficult  to  aecuuut  for  this  comparadTe  &lling  off.  Tbe  first 
period  was  one  of  war,  white  the  secmid  has  been  one  of  peace  ;  aod  it 
is  well  known  that  a  much  larger  proriuon  of  shipping  is  necessary  toi 
tbe  prosecution  of  an  equal  amount  of  trade  during  war  than  suffices 
during  peace,  when  the  ships  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  tbe  sereral 
ports  of  destination  without  having  to  wait  for  convoys.  Tbe  greater 
economy  of  time  thus  attained  has,  of  late  years,  been  vastly  augmented 
throu^  the  employment  of  steam -vessels.  Besides  these  circumstances 
there  was  another  cause  which  required  the  employment  of  a  much 
larger  tonnage  during  war  than  has  since  been  needed.  That  part  of 
the  puhlic  service  which  regar<ie<i  the  oonveyanco  of  troops  and  stores 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  carried  on  through  the  employment  of  private 
vessels  hired  hy  tbe  Government  for  the  purpose.  Taking  all  these 
(nrcumstances  into  calculation,  it  will  he  easily  understood  how  tlie 
greatly  augmented  trade  of  the  country  is  now  prosecuted  with  so  com- 
paratively small  an  increased  amount  of  shipping.  As  rwgards  the 
capital  embarked  in  the  property  of  mercantile  vessels,  it  is  probably 
not  much  greater  now  than  it  was  at  any  period  between  1803  and  1814, 
owing  fa)  tfae  Koaller  cost  at  the  various  materials  required  for  tbe  eoo- 
■  B  aud  cquiprntni  of  lu^si'is.  onl  which  countervails,  to  a  great 
jfcased  tounagi'  in 'xistence,  but  also  tbe  incT^ised 
r  Biercantiie  niariin-  which  is  prt^Ued  by  steam 
i  tonnage  of  ^team-vessels  belonging  to  the 
BOdencies  at  tbe  end  of  1849,  was  1274 
|B7  bnt  owing  to  the  custom*^  not  iocluding 
'       ^4if  tliat  part  of  these  vessels  which  ii 
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occupied  by  their  machinery,  the  actual  tonnage  was  much  greater. 
The  computed  power  of  the  engines  employed  was  equal  to  that  of 
nearly  100,000  horses.  The  accumulation  of  capital  thus  employed 
may  be  judged  from  this  fact,  that  of  the  steam- vessels  belonging  to  the 
British  empire  at  the  end  of  1849,  there  were  registered  in — 


Yean. 

Steam  Veselt. 

1837 

82 

1838 

87 

1833 

65 

1840 

78 

1841 

54 

1842 

67 

1843 

53 

Tean. 

steam  Ve 

1844 

73 

1845 

73 

1846 

88 

1847 

115 

1848 

128 

1849 

80 

The  whole  have  been  built  since  1814. 

A  very  large  amount  of  capital  belonging  to  individuals  in  this  country, 
the  result  of  their  savings,  has  of  late  years  sought  profitable  investment 
in  other  lands.  It  has  been  computed  that  the  United  States  of  America 
have  absorbed  in  this  manner  more  than  twenty-five  millions  of  English 
capital,  which  sum  has  been  invested  in  various  public  undertakings, 
such  as  canals,  railroads,  and  banks  in  that  country.  Large  sums  have 
also  been,  from  time  to  time,  invested  in  the  public  securities  of  that 
and  other  foreign  governments— not  always,  indeed,  with  a  profitable 
result. 

When  the  security  thus  accepted  proves  good,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able objection  made  to  this  course.  We  may  feel  quite  sure  that 
capital  would  not  thus  be  sent  abroad  but  with  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  obtaining  for  its  use  a  greater  return  than  could  be  secured  at 
home,  and  by  such  means  the  accumulation  of  property  is  accelerated. 
Besides  the  ultimate  advantage,  there  results  this  present  good  from  the 
transmission  of  our  savings  to  other  lands,  that  it  sets  in  motion  Uie 
springs  of  industry  to  provide  the  means  for  that  transmission.  It  is 
not  money,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  tlie  word,  that  thus  finds  ite  way 
abroad  for  investment,  but  products  and  manufactures,  the  results  of 
British  industry.  We  have  no  surplus  bullion  out  of  which  such 
advances  could  be  made,  and  even  if  we  had,  it  would  not  be  profitable  to 
us  thus  to  dispose  of  it.  It  may  be  in  insulated  cases,  and  under  tem- 
porary influences,  that  bullion  is  exported  for  such  a  purpose  at  times 
when  we  cannot  very  well  spare  it,  but  even  then  the  evil  is  soon  remedied 
through  the  ordinary  and  well-understood  operations,  either  direct  or 
indirect,  of  commerce. 

Large  sums  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  lent  to  various  foreign 
states  by  English  capitalists,  whose  money  has  been  put  to  great  hazard, 
and  in  some  cases  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  many  foreign  loans  have 
been  contracted  by  our  merchants  which  have  proved  highly  profitable 
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through  the  progressiTe  sale  of  the  stock  in  foreign  coimtries  at  bi^er 
than  the  <x)ntrdct  prices.  It  b  evidently  impossible  to  form  any  correct 
estimate  of  the  profit  or  loss  which  has  resulted  to  the  countrj-  from 
these  various  operations;  the  general  impression  is,  that  hitherto  the 
losses  have  much  exceeded  the  gains. 

Amid  the  fever  of  speculation  that  arose  in  l;*i4-5,  anention  was 
drawn  towards  the  mines  of  South  America  and  Mexico,  and  several 
companies  were  formed  with  large  capitals,  to  be  employed  in  once 
more  bringinff  those  storehouses  of  the  precious  metals  into  prodncove 
operation,  the  capitals  embarked,  and  it  may  be  said  sunk,  in  a  few 
only  of  those  umlertakings,  amounted  to  five  millions  sterling.  By  tks 
meiius  the  supply  of  silver  and  gold  towards  the  general  cuvularion  has 
been  ausmentod,  but  at  an  expense  to  the  adventurers  so  mach  greater 
than  the^  returns,  that  the  capitals  originally  subscribed  may  in  mM 
cases  be  considered  lost.  Investment  has  also  been  found  for  more 
than  two  millions  and  a  half  of  money  by  jwnt-stock  associarivios  (k^t  the 
purebase  and  sale  of  lands  in  our  Xordi  American  and  Ausmdian 
colonies. 

During  tJ;e  war  which  led  to  the  down&ll  of  Napr-leoG,  a  geaeral 
feeling  of  insecuritv  pervaded  the  Conrineac.  az>i  larw  scms  wer? 
invested  bv  fore'.cnere  in  the  public  fiiads  of  E=iCi*=«  *^^s  a  ▼>:»  to 
safe  custixiv.  lliose  i::vostme2ts  were  verv  ctcvecie^^.  :  >  "^s  wni^e  «i.n 
constant  and  great  aid'.noris  were  l^ing  mati-e  :o  ::>*  r^r-:cA;  -:le^*:,  a:>^ 
no  doub:  unie-i  :o  raiiko  :l:e  :er/-is  ■:•:  ror:^:»'.=z  ~  -re  rj^^iirs.:.''  :• 
otir  Goverr.nie:::  :hin  :"r.ov  ::hrr*:5e  m'jzr:  r-iTr  zk-t':^     -Vi.  -i-:r..r-.i. 

..  ••-  .».  •  1.!.     ___    .-,      --•«...-     -^      .....^.- 

.  .  .    .  • 

the  oxemprl:::  fr::::  rr::x.-rk-:.^  :'---  txTcZ'-^i  ::  :-:r.:jri   r-'i-rs    :  a 

•  •  •  ^  .    * 

Latc  beeci  un'us:.     T/.e  rr.Ttfrrv-rjLX  ^;-s  .-."-xT^-i  fr:n    Fc-.-isr   ?-.- 
ji^rssw -"v.-fT^i    ::'   ^::.:■i.  1:  :>:    rl-fs  ifirz    -Ji-f    l:-i:-i-?'   ▼fr^r    i*i- :. 
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holders  to  realize  a  considerable  profit  from  the  sale  of  their  investments. 
For  all  these  reasons  a  very  large  part  of  the  money  thus  placed  was 
withdrawn  from  England,  and  our  capitalists  found  in  this  circumstance 
means  for  the  investment  of  some  of  their  accumulations.  In  1815,  the 
first  year  of  peace  and  the  last  year  of  the  then  imposed  property-tax, 
the  amount  of  stock  belonging  to  foreigners  had  already  been  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  three  millions. 

The  property  invested  in  live  stock  in  this  kingdom  has  evidently 
increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  population.  It  will  be  seen, 
by  referring  to  the  table  of  prices  paid  for  beef  and  mutton  at  St.  Tho- 
mas's Hospital,  that  they  have  fallen  considerably  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  This  fact  alone  proves  that  the  proportionate  supply  is 
greater  now  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  that  the  improve- 
ments adopted  in  the  means  used  for  rearing  and  fattening  animals  for 
human  food  have  been  attended  with  much  saving.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  live  stock  has  further  tended  to  increase  the  abundance,  and  so 
to  diminish  the  cost,  of  other  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  by  afibrding 
greater  means  of  enriching  the  soil. 
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SECTION  VII.-MORAL  PROGRESS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Htf  our  Moral  kept  pace  with  our  Material  Progreat  ?— Diminatkm  of  Orora  and  Senraal 
Vice  — General  prevalence  of  Selfishness  —  Wretchedneat  of  our  Poor  Population  — 
Multiplication  of  Criminal  Ofienden — Reasons  for  expecting  Amendment  in  this  respect. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  preceding  Sections  of  this  volume,  that  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  this  kingdom  has  made  the  most 
important  advances  in  population,  in  wealth,  and  in  the  various  arts  of 
life  which  are  capable  of  ministering  to  man's  material  enjoyments.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  consider  whether  equal  advances  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  his  moral  condition  and  to  the  general  tone  of  society.  If  our 
inqmries  on  this  head  do  not  admit  of  satisfactory  answers — if,  while 
wealth  has  been  accumulated  and  luxuries  have  been  multiplied,  vice 
has  been  thereby  engendered,  and  misery  increased — the  advantages  of 
our  progress  may  well  be  questioned.  It  were  better  (if  it  were  possi- 
ble) in  such  case,  that  we  should  return  to  the  condition  of  poverty, 
make  over  our  wealth-procuring  inventions  to  other  people,  or,  better 
still,  consign  them  to  annihilation,  and,  together  with  their  poverty, 
resume  the  simplicity  and  comparative  innocence  of  our  forefathers. 

An  inquiry  of  this  nature,  honestly  and  fearlessly  conducted,  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  lead  us  to  conclusions  of  a  mixed  and  partial  character. 
If  we  should  discover,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  general  addiction  to 
gross  and  sensual  vices  has  been  checked  and  lessened,  we  might,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  forced  to  admit  that  we  have  lost  some  portion  of 
the  manly  virtues  by  which  our  ancestors  were  characterised — that  in 
our  daily  intercourse  we  have  swerved  from  the  road  of  honesty  and 
truthfulness  into  the  paths  of  expediency  and  conventionalism — that 
in  our  individual  strivings  after  riches  and  position,  the  feeling  of 
patriotism  has  been  deadened,  until  our  whole  existence  has  become 
so  tainted  by  selfishness  that  we  suffer  ourselves  to  view  tlie  interests  of 
our  country  only  as  they  may  affect  our  individual  ease  or  progress. 
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It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  these  pages  to  pursue  the  subject 
in  this  direction  ;  but  it  would  occasion  deep  regret  if,  in  exhibiting  the 
favourable  side  of  the  picture,  and  in  giving  utterance  to  hopes  for  the 
future,  grounded  upon  the  efforts  for  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ments which  now  are  happily  in  action  around  us,  it  could  be  held  that 
there  were  implied  any  approval  of  national  crime,  or  any  feelings  save 
those  of  shame  and  humiliation  at  our  departure  from  that  course  of 
rectitude  which  was  wont  to  make  this  favoured  land  more  honoured  for 
its  justice  than  it  was  respected  for  its  power. 

The  demoralizing  tendency  of  riches  has  ever  been  a  &vourite  theme 
for  declamation  with  poets  and  moralists : — 

*'  ni  fieires  the  land,  to  hastening  illf  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  " 

is  a  sentiment  which  has  been  repeated  until  it  has  gained  at  least  the 
nominal  assent  of  many  seriously-disposed  but  imperfectly-informed 
persons  among  us.  They  have  not  stopped  to  consider  how  fer  the  evils 
which  they  deplore  have  their  origin  in  or  any  connexion  with  increasing 
wealth,  but  have  taken  it  for  granted  that,  as  the  evils  and  the  wealth 
have  increased  together,  they  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  cause 
and  effect. 

It  must  be  owned  that  our  multiplied  abodes  of  want,  of  wretched- 
ness, and  of  crime— our  town  populations  huddled  together  in  ill-venti- 
lated and  iindrained  courts  and  cellars — our  numerous  workhouses  filled 
to  overflowing  with  the  children  of  want — and  our  prisons  (scarcely  less 
numerous)  overloaded  with  the  votaries  of  crime,  do  indeed  but  too 
sadly  and  too  strongly  attest  that  all  is  not  as  it  should  be  with  us  as 
regards  this  most  important  branch  of  human  progress. 

If  we  refer  to  our  criminal  returns,  it  will  be  found  that  in  England 
and  Wales,  the  number  of  persons  committed  for  trial  is  now  more  than 
five  times  as  great  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century ;  while  in 
Ireland  the  proportionate  increase  has  been  even  more  appalling,  there 
having  been  in  1849  twelvefold  the  number  of  committak  that  were 
made  in  1806,  the  earliest  year  for  which  our  records  are  available. 
Tliere  are  not  any  ac<Jouiits  of  so  early  a  date  by  which  we  are  able  to 
make  a  similar  comparison  for  Scotland  ;  but  comparing  the  number  of 
committals  in  1815  with  those  in  1849,  we  find  that  in  those  thirty-four 
years  they  have  augmented  nearly  sevenfold. 

We  have  here  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  increase  of  crime  has  far 
outstripped  the  increase  of  our  population,  and  without  doubt  of  our 
wealth  also,  great  as  their  increase  has  been  ;  and  it  behoves  us  to  inquire 
seriously,  honestly,  and  fearlessly,  how  far  those  frightful  appearances 
are  founded  in  truth, — and,  if  they  be  so  founded,  whether  the  two 
conditions  are  necessarily  connected,  or  whether  their  simultaneous 
occurrence  be  not  rather  attributable  to  ill-considered  interference,  or 
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Bome  deficiency  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  should  have 
prompted  them  to  the  adoption  of  measures  more  effectual  than  have 
been  used  for  the  correction  of  ilie  evil.  It  would  indeed  be  a  heart- 
sickening  prospect  if,  in  looking  forward  to  the  continued  progress  of 
our  country  in  its  economical  relations,  we  must  also  contemplate  the 
still  greater  multiplication  of  its  criminals.  The  nature  of  the  case  does 
not  indeed  admit  of  our  realizing  such  a  future  as  is  here  supposed, 
for,  ere  it  could  be  reached,  the  whole  phyacal  framework  of  society 
must  be  broken  up.  Neither  should  we  be  willing  to  admit — ^notwith- 
standing the  experience  of  the  last  forty  years — the  moral  possibility  of 
such  a  result.  The  growing  attention  that  is  bestowed  upon  this  subject 
in  England,  and  not  in  England  only  buf  in  every  country  where  the 
like  result  had  been  experienced,  is  beginning  to  produce  its  legitimate 
firuit.  Governments  are  at  least  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  counter- 
acting the  evil  tendencies  that  have  made  such  fearful  progress.  It  is 
seen,  and  is  beginning  to  be  practically  acknowledged,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  moral  evil  under  which  societies  are  suffering  is  the  offspring 
of  ignorance,  and  that  without  insisting  upon  any  very  hig|i  degree  of 
perfectibility  in  human  nature,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  re- 
moval of  that  ignorance  will  do  much  towards  restoring  moral  health 
to  communities,  and  thus  fit  them  for  the  rational  enjoyment  of  bless- 
ings so  increasingly  offered  for  their  acceptance.  That  this  hope  is  not 
a  mere  vi^on  of  the  philanthropist,  but  is  founded  upon  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  daily  passing  around  us,  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  intellectual  condition  of  those  who  have  been  made  to 
appear  at  the  bar  of  justice,  and  find  how  small  a  proportion  among 
them  have  received  any  beyond  the  first  elements  of  instruction.  When 
we  are  thus  convinced  of  the  powerful  influence  of  instruction,  even  as 
hitherto  communicated,  in  restraining  from  the  open  violation  of  laws, 
what  may  we  not  reasonably  hope  will  be  the  power  of  that  moral 
training  which  it  is  now  felt  must  be  employed  to  stamp  its  proper  value 
upon  knowledge?  To  suppose  that  blessings  must  necessarily  be 
accompanied  by  countervailing  curses,  is  to  impute  a  capital  deficiency 
to  the  intentions  of  Providence,  and  amounts  to  a  practical  denial  of  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Almighty. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

CRIME. 

Multiplication  of  Crimes  agdnst  Property — ^Diminution  of  Crimes  of  Violence — Number  of 
Offenders  in  EngUnd  and  Wales,  1805  to  1849,  and  Number  of  Executions — Increased 
Proportion  of  Convictions  in  the  later  Years—Severity  of  our  Criminal  Code  and  con- 
sequent Impunity  of  Offenders — Reforms  in  the  Criminal  Law — Historical  Sketch  of 
their  Progress — Classification  of  Offences — Comparison  of  1805  with  1841  in  respect  of 
Criminals  and  Population  in  each  County— Comparison  of  Agricultural  with  Manufao- 
turing  Counties — Classification  of  Offenders  with  regard  to  Ages — Increase  of  Juvenile 
Offenders — Reformatory  Prison  at  Parkhurst— Classification  according  to  Intellectual 
Condition — Proportion  of  Sexes — Proportion  of  educated  Offenders  to  Population — 
Analysis  of  Offences  committed  by  educated  Persons — False  Conclusions  drawn  from 
French  Criminal  Returns  concerning  the  Effects  of  Instruction.  Scotland  :  Superiority 
of  its  Criminal  Jurisprudence — Offenders,  1830  to  1849 — Classification  according  to 
Offences— Sex  and  Intellectual  Condition— Proportion  of  Convictions — Ages  of  Offenden 
— Juvenile  Offenders — Analysis  of  Crimes  committed  by  educated  Persons.  Ireland  : 
Educated  Offenders  not  distinguished  as  in  England  and  Scotland — Comparative  Morality 
of  different  Classes — Offenders  in  Ireland,  1805  to  1812 — Proportion  of  Convictions — 
Offenders,  1822  to  1834,  and  Number  executed  in  those  Years — Committals  and  Con- 
victions classified,  1835  to  1849,  and  Number  executed — Extraordinary  Fluctuations  of 
Numbers  in  different  Years — Proportionate  Ages  of  Offenders— Incompleteness  of  Irish 
Criminal  Returns — Numbers  and  Proportions  of  Offenders  wholly  ignorant,  and  who 
could  read  and  write — Proportions  of  Juvenile  Offenders,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
— Improvements  in  Prison  Discipline. 

There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  magnify  the  im- 
portance of  all  that  belongs  to  the  present  moment ;  and  this  tendency 
is  peculiarly  active  as  regards  the  evils  by  which  we  may  be  assailed 
or  surrounded.  We  read  of  the  vices  and  crimes  of  our  forefatherSi 
and  especially  such  of  them  as  have  been  notably  diminished  in  our 
day,  without  any  of  those  feelings  of  personal  annoyance  which  make 
us  so  peculiarly  sensitive  while  dealing  with  the  faults  of  which  we  are 
the  witnesses  or  the  victims.  Much  research  is  necessary  before  we 
can  place  ourselves  in  the  condition  to  form  any  correct  judgment  on 
such  a  subject,  and  much  self-examination  before  we  can  be  certain  that 
our  verdict  is  just. 

If  we  consult  the  reports  of  Parliamentary  Committees,  or  other 
publications  upon  these  questions,  which  appeared  in  former  years,  we 
shall  see  that  society  then  found  as  much  cause  for  complaint  and  grief, 
through  the  prevalence  of  crime,  as  we  find  at  the  present  day ;  and, 
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further,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  however  prevalent 
offences  may  now  be  against  property,  we  enjoy  a  far  greater  degree 
of  protection  from  personal  violence  than  our  forefethers.  In  the 
early  part  of  last  century  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  persons  to 
be  knocked  down  and  robbed  at  noon-day  in  the  public  thoroughfares 
of  London,  while  the  roads  in  all  directions  were  infested  by  robbers  on 
foot  and  on  horseback,  who  were  ready  for  the  commission  of  any 
niunber  of  murders,  if  met  by  resistance  on  the  part  of  those  whom  they 
attacked.  Even  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  hap- 
pened to  a  physician,  who,  in  the  performance  of  his  professional  duty, 
was  frequently  obliged  to  cross  Blackheath  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
tliat  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  life  he  at  different  times  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  shooting  highwaymen  by  whom  his  car- 
riage was  attacked.  The  highway  robberies  and  even  murders  com- 
mitted upon  what  was  then  Hounslow  Heath  were  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  that  they  seemed  almost  matters  of  course,  and  he  was 
considered  a  bold  man  who  would  venture  alone  to  cross  that  spot 
after  nightfall. 

The  author  has  been  told  by  gentlemen  now  living,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  repair  after  business  hours  to  their  residences  in  the  environs 
of  London,  and  particularly  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  at  Dul- 
wich  and  Norwood,  that  it  was  the  uniform  practice  with  them  to  appoint 
some  place  of  rendezvous  from  which  they  proceeded  in  a  body  for 
mutual  protection. 

These  things  have  passed  away  and  are  become  only  matters  of 
tradition.  One  cause  of  their  diminution  has  been  the  greater  use  of 
paper  money,  and  consequently  the  smaller  amount  of  coin  which  travel- 
lers carry  with  them,  by  which  means  the  risk  of  after  detection  is  greatly 
increased ;  but  the  chief  means  of  suppression  are  found  in  our  im- 
proved system  of  police,  which,  while  it  has  succeeded  to  a  great  extent 
in  putting  down  these  graver  ontrages,  has  brought  to  light  numerous 
minor  delinquencies,  and  placed  in  our  criminal  records  offences  which 
previously  passed  unpunished,  or  were  summarily  dealt  with  by  the 
populace.  We  might  search  those  records  of  former  periods  in  vain  for 
the  evidence  of  many  offences  which  now  swell  the  calendar — not  that 
the  offences  were  unknown,  but  that  the  punishment  of  them  was  not 
reserved  for  the  magistrate.  The  pickpocket,  for  example,  who  should 
be  detected  in  the  commission  of  his  offence,  was  dragged  by  the  mob 
to  the  nearest  pump,  half  drowned,  and  then  allowed  to  depart. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  number  of  males  and  females  committed 
for  trial  in  England  and  Wales  in  each  year  from  1805  to  1849  ; 
the  number  in  each  of  those  years  that  were  convicted,  distinguishing 
those  sentenced  to  death,  those  actually  executed,  and  among  the  latter 
numl)er,  those  executed  for  the  crime  of  murder : — 
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The  6rat  thing  that  mtist  strike  every  one  on  consultiog  this  table, 
is — after  thi^.  appalling  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  conyicta— the  different 
proportion  l^lli<•h  ffmulcs  bear  now  to  males,  compan-d  with  the  propor- 
tion which  tlii'V  hare  in  t\iv  earlier  yeai-s  of  the  Rtatemcnt.  In  1805, 
tlie  proportion  of  feniflles  to  the  whole  i-nmmiltalB  was  2',l  per  cent ; 
whereas  in  1840  the  proportion  was  bjirrly  20  per  cent  The  number  of 
convictions  in  proportion  to  committaU  is  now  nnuli  greatLT  than 
formerly.  In  the  five  years  at  the  beginning  of  the  above  series,  the 
convictions  amounted  to  588  per  cent ;  while  in  the  five  years  ending 
with  18  lU,  the  proportion  was  74  03  percent.  This  change  is  probably 
attributable  to  a,  combination  uf  various  causes,  such  as  the  allowance  of 
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their  expenses  to  prosecutors  and  witnesses,  which  has  secured  their 
attendance  at  trials ;  the  simplification  of  the  laws ;  and  the  experience 
in  criminal  matters  of  a  large  body  of  trained  police  officers.  This 
effect  has  doubtless,  too,  been  in  great  part  a  consequence  of  successive 
mitigations  of  the  severity  by  which  our  criminal  code  was  formerly 
characterised,  and  which  indisposed  juries  to  convict  in  cases  where  the 
penalty  was  incommensurate  with  the  ofience.  It  was  a  cruel  position 
in  which  every  citizen  was  liable  to  be  placed,  where  he  must  either  do 
violence  to  his  own  conscience  by  acquitting  the  guilty,  or  feel  himself 
to  be  the  abettor  of  harsh  and  unjust  legislation.  We  have  the  means 
in  these  figures  of  estimating  the  first-named  of  those  evils  ;  but  who 
can  number  to  us  the  cases  of  anguish  where  men  of  feeling  and  of  con- 
science gave  over  their  fellow-creatures  to  the  mercies  of  the  hangman, 
in  expiation  of  some  comparatively  petty  offences  committed  possibly 
through  distress  ?  It  might  have  proved  more  merciful  in  the  end  had 
jurymen  withstood  in  every  case  the  yearnings  of  humanity,  and  thrown 
upon  the  Government  the  reproach  of  our  unjust  and  sanguinary  laws, 
since  these  might  thus  have  been  sooner  rendered  impossible  of 
execution.* 

This  was  only  one  part  of  the  evil  consequences  of  our  former  severity- 
The  same  feeling  which  induced  jurymen  to  acquit,  indisposed  those 
against  whom  crimes  had  been  committed  to  accuse;  and  we  may 
reasonably  imagine  that  the  number  of  persons  who  thus  escaped  pro- 
secution was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  class  who  were  wrongfully 
acquitted,  because  the  man  who  had  been  robbed  or  injured  did  no 
violence  to  his  conscience  in  withholding  the  charge ;  he  had  all  the 
motives  here  explained  leading  him  to  a  merciful  course,  and  none  of 
the  opposing  restraint  caused  by  the  juryman's  oath.  In  this  manner 
malefactors  escaped,  and  an  additional  incentive  to  criminal  courses  was 
provided. 

The  amount  of  guilt  and  of  wretchedness  which  might  fairly  be  im- 
puted to  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  British  Parliament  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  repression  of  crime,  would,  if  any  estimate  could 
be  formed  on  the  subject,  prove  an  emphatic  warning  to  legislators. 
The  course  pursued  for  the  purpose  by  Parliament  was  for  a  long  period 
only  a  series  of  wretched  expedients.  When,  by  the  greater  frequency 
of  its  occurrence,  or  by  some  notorious  instance,  any  particular  offence 
forced  itself  upon  public  attention,  it  was  not  the  rule,  as  reason  would 
have  dictated,  to  examine  and  remove  the  causes  of  the  increase,  but 
to  multiply  the  terrors  of  the  law  to  a  degree  out  of  all  proportion 
with  the  guilt  of  the  offenders.     By  this  severity,  or  possibly  through 

*  Juries  frcMjuently  forgot  their  oath,  ^*  to  find  a  true  verdict  according  to  the  evidence  '* 
•^in  ^LCi  peijurod  themselves—  by  reducing  the  amount  sworn  to  as  the  value  of  stolen  pro- 
perty, in  order  to  avoid  the  capital  conviction. 
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circumstances  distinct  from  legislation,  the  tendency  to  commit  that 
particular  crime  may  have  been  lessened,  until  the  feeling  of  vengeance 
under  which  the  law  was  made  would  pass  away  ;  its  execution  would 
then  be  rendered  impossible,  and  the  law  would  become  as  great  a 
nuisance  as  the  offence  against  which  it  was  enacted  through  the  im- 
punity consequent  upon  its  disproportionate  severity. 

This  is  no  longer  matter  for  speculation  or  conjecture.  Our  criminal 
code  has  now  been  for  some  years  relieved  from  a  great  part  of  the 
reproach  so  justly  charged  against  it,  and  we  can  refer  to  parliamentary 
returns  for  confirmation  of  the  views  here  expressed. 

We  learn  from  the  interesting  explanations  prefixed  to  the  Criminal 
Returns  for  England  and  Wales,  by  Mr.  Redgrave  of  the  Home  Office, 
that  although  between  1818  and  1824,  adopting  the  recommendation  of 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  capital  punishments  were 
abolished  for  twenty-one  ofiences,  but  little  effect  was  shown  in  the 
numbers  of  persons  sentenced  to  death  and  executed,  ^^  the  remission 
not  having  reached  any  of  the  larger  classes  of  ofiences,  and  some  of 
the  ofiences  having  indeed  become  obsolete.  In  1832  capital  punish- 
ment was  abolished  for  cattle -stealing,  horse-stealing,  sheep- stealing, 
larceny  to  the  value  of  5/.  in  a  dwelling-house,  coining,  and  forgery 
(except  of  wills  and  powers  of  attorney  to  transfer  stock)."  Capital 
punishment  was  removed  in  1833  from  house-breaking — in  1834  from 
returning  from  transportation — in  1835  from  sacrilege,  and  letter- 
stealing  by  servants  of  the  Post-office — and  in  the  first  year  of  the 
present  reign  (1837)  capital  punishments  were  abolished  in  respect  of 
all  offences,  with  the  exception  of — 

Murder  and  attempts  to  murder  when  accompanied  with  injuries 
dangerous  to  life ; 

Rape,  and  carnally  abusing  girls  under  ten  years  of  age  ; 

Unnatural  oflfences ; 

Burglary,  when  attended  with  violence  to  persons  ; 

Robbery,  when  attended  with  cutting  and  wounding ; 

Arson,  of  dwelling-houses  or  ships ;  when   the  lives   of  persons 
therein  are  endangered ; 

Piracy  when  murder  is  committed  ; 

Showing  false  signals  to  cause  shipwreck ; 

Setting  fire  to  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  ; 

Riot,  and  feloniously  destroying  buildings ; 

Embezzlement  by  servants  of  the  Bank  of  England  ; 

High  treason. 
The  last  six  named  offences  are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

A  further  relaxation  of  the  law  took  effect  in  1841,  when  capital 
punishment  was  abolished  for  the  crimes  of  rape,  felonious  riots,  and 
embezzlement  by  servants  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
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Mr.  Redgrave  gives  in  the  following  statement  a  strong  pfoof  of  one 
of  the  evils  already  noticed,  as  attending  upon  the  undue  severity  of 
our  criminal  code  in  former  years :  — 

^  The  Acts  of  the  1  Victoria  have  had  a  veiy  beneficial  efiect  upon 
the  result  of  prosecutions,  juries  bdng  in  all  cases  less  unwilling  to 
convict  when  they  know  that  capital  punishment  wiU  not  fidlow.  By 
these  Acts  capital  punishments  were  abolished  in  the  crimes  enumerated 
below,  for  which,  at  that  time,  executions  were  not  unusual ;  and  the 
greater  proportion  of  convictions  in  those  crimes  which  has  resulted 
from  the  alteration  in  the  law  is  very  remarkable.  In  the  following 
calculation,  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  centesimal  proportion  of  con- 
victions to  accusations,  in  respect  to  those  offences,  in  the  three  years 
preceding  the  abolition  of  the  capital  punishment,  and  in  the  three  years 
ending  with  1841 :" — 

ATcnfeof 

lt»35-6-7  1839  1S40  l»ti 

Attempts  to  mnrder     40-75  50*71  56*15  63-22 

Sacrilege  ....    73*68  77*n  68-75  66-66 

Burglary  ....    6'J-Cil  73*56  78*'J6  79*85 

Robbery  ....     .>6-08  62*98  64*71  63*80 

Arwm 16*56  29-78  2700  45*45 

It  is  still  more  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state,  on  the  same  excellent 
authority,  ^*  that  in  the  majority  of  the  offences  for  wluch  capital  punish- 
ments were  repealed  there  has  been  a  decrease,  and  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate this  decrease  amounted  in  1841  to  4}  per  cent.,  while  commitments 
generally  had  increased." 

The  effect  of  the  successive  changes  made  of  late  years  in  our  cri- 
minal code  is  forcibly  stated  by  Mr.  Redgrave  as  follows : — 

"  The  magnitude  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  criminal  law  will  be 
strongly  exemplified  when  it  is  stated  that,  had  the  offences  tried  in 
1841  been  tried  under  the  laws  of  1831,  the  eighty  capital  sentences 
passed  would  have  been  increased  to  2172." 

Tlie  increasing  proportion  of  convictions  wliich  has  already  been 
noticed  as  a  consequence  of  tliis  relaxation  of  the  code  has  been  steadily 
progressive  throughout.  Examining  the  returns  in  this  particular  at 
short  intervals,  we  find  the  following  result : — 

Yemn.  Y«u». 

1805  Convictions  per  cent.  60*43  1830  Convictions  per  cent.  70*72 

1810  „  61*35  1S35  „  71 -04 

1815  „  62*46  1841  „  73*05 

1820  „  67*23  184.'i  „  71*60 

1825  „  69*01  1849  .,  75*49 

The  following  historical  sketch  of  the  efforts  made  in  Parliament  for 
mitigating  Uie  severity  of  our  criminal  code  has  been  drawn  up  and 
kindly  communicated  by  the  valuable  public  officer  wliose  name  has 
Wteady  been  mentioned— Mr.  Retlgrave,  keeper  of  Uie  Criminal  Re- 
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gister  in  the  Home  Office.  We  may  learn  from  this  narrative  how  rapid 
is  the  march  of  public  opinion  in  the  right  direction,  when  once  the 
shackles  of  prejudice  have  been  cast  aside,  and  the  evidence  of  facts 
has  been  allowed  to  produce  itself  in  confirmation  of  the  views  of  en- 
lightened reformers.  We  here  see,  among  the  opponents  of  all  change 
in  a  system  of  criminal  legislation,  now  looked  back  upon  with  horror 
or  disgust  by  every  one,  the  highest  authorities  of  the  day — the  then 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  If  anything  could 
justify  successive  Parliaments  in  resisting  the  appeals  for  mercy  and  for 
enlightened  justice  made  by  Romilly  and  Mackintosh — names  to  be 
ever  honoured  for  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity — it  would  be 
the  resistance  offered  to  tliose  appeals  by  Lords  Eldon  and  Ellenborough, 
armed  as  they  were  with  all  the  weight  of  a  lengthened  experience.  Yet 
has  our  own  subsequent  experience  in  the  system  they  opposed  proved 
that  these — the  "  practical  men,"  par  excellence — were  decidedly  wrong ; 
while  the  ''  theorists,'*  whose  schemes  they  so  unhesitatingly  denounced, 
were  still  more  decidedly  right,  since  every  one  of  their  predictions  of 
the  good  to  follow  from  the  adoption  of  the  measures  they  advocated  has 
been  fulfilled  or  rather  surpassed. 

''  In  1750,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  laws  relating  to  felonies  *•  reported  that  it  was  reason- 
able to  exchange  the  punishment  of  death  for  some  other  reasonable 
punishment ;'  and  a  Bill  founded  on  this  resolution  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

"Tlie  subject  then  slept  for  more  than  half  a  century,  until  in  1808 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  brought  forward  his  first  motion  for  the  Reform  of 
the  Criminal  Laws ;  and  a  Bill  which  he  introduced  for  abolishing  the 
capitiil  pimishment  for  stealing  jrrivately  from  the  person  to  the  value  of 
5s.  (picking  pockets)  passed  into  a  law  during  the  same  session. 

"  In  1810  Sir  S.  Romilly  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  three  Bills  for 
the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishments : — 

"  1st.  For  stealing  to  the  value  of  5*.  in  shops,  warehouses,  coach- 
houses, &c. 

"  2.  For  stealing  to  the  value  of  40^.  in  a  dwelling-house. 

"  3rd.  For  stealing  to  the  value  of  40*.  on  navigable  rivers,  &c. 

"  The  first  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  made  no  further 
progress ;  the  second  was  opposed  by  the  Government,  and  lost  by  a 
majority  of  two  in  a  thin  house ;  the  third  Bill  was  dropped  for  the 
session. 

"  In  the  following  year  Sir  S.  Romilly  again  introduced  the  above 
Bills,  together  with  a  Bill  abolishing  capital  punishment  for  stealing 
from  bleacliing-grounds,  and  was  enabled,  in  opposition  to  the  ministry 
of  the  day,  to  carry  his  four  Bills  through  the  House  of  Commons.    The 
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Bills  were  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Holland,  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Lansdowne,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bill  relating 
to  bleaching-grounds  (which  was  passed  into  a  law),  were  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  Lord  Cliancellor,  and  by  Lords  Liverpool  and  Ellen- 
borough,  and  were  lost  on  a  division.  Lord  Ellenborough,  on  this 
occasion,  said,  ^  These  Bills  went  to  alter  laws  which  a  century  had 
proved  necessary,  and  which  were  now  to  be  overturned  by  speculation 
and  modem  philosophy;'  and' again,  *He  trusted  that  laws,  which  a 
century  had  proved  to  be  beneficial,  would  not  be  changed  for  the  illusory 
opinions  of  speculatists.' — Hansard,,  vol.  xx. 

^^In  1812  Sir  S.  Romilly  introduced  a  Bill  which  passed  into  a  law, 
repealing  an  Act  of  Elizabeth  which  constituted  it  a  capital  offence  in 
soldiers  and  sailors  found  begging  in  the  streets. 

*^  In  1813,  on  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament,  Sir  S.  Romilly 
again  introduced  his  Bill  abolishing  capital  punishment  for  shop-lifting. 
He  had  selected  tliis  Bill  as  having,  in  former  discussions,  been  con- 
sidered less  objectionable  than  the  others.  Mr.  Secretary  Ryder  and 
the  Solicitor-General  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the  Bill  on  its  in- 
troduction, and  ministers  opposed  it  on  the  third  reading  as  introducing 
an  innovating  spirit  into  the  crimhial  legislation.  It  was,  however, 
carried  in  the  face  of  this  opposition  by  a  majority  of  38  in  a  house  of 
106  members,  but  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  In  1816  Sir  S.  Romilly  carried  this  Bill  once  more  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  its  further  progress  was  again  stopped 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  introducing  his  Bill,  Sir  S.  Romilly 
brought  forward  the  fact,  that  in  the  year  1785,  no  less  than  nhiety- 
seven  persons  were  executed  for  the  offence  of  shop-lifting  in  London 
alone. 

"In  1818  Sir  S.  Romilly  again  carried  this  Bill — the  identical  Bill 
wliich  had  already  twice  passed  the  House  of  Commons  in  that  Parlia- 
ment, and  twice  in  its  predecessor,  the  only  opposition  offered  being  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Attorney-General,  on  the  third  reading, 
to  the  declaration  in  the  preamble,  *that  extreme  severity  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  impimity  for  crimes.'  In  defeating  this  amendment, 
and  affirming  the  principle  for  which  he  contended,  Sir  S.  Romilly 's 
exertions  for  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  laws  of  his  country  ter- 
minated. He  died  at  the  close  of  the  year ;  and  though  be  had  not 
been  enabled,  during  a  struggle  of  ten  years  with  the  ministry  of  that 
day,  which  opposed  all  his  propositions,  to  carry  many  of  the  mccisuros 
he  so  zealously  advocated,  he  had  impressed  the  House  of  Commons 
with  their  justice,  and  at  least  put  a  stop  to  the  sanguinarry  enactments 
which  were,  up  to  that  time,  constantly  being  added  to  the  Statute 
Book,  at  the  same  time  that  he  aroused  the  attention  of  the  public  by 
his  eloquent  appeals  to  the  state  of  tlie  laws. 
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"  In  1819  the  criminal  laws  and  their  administration  were  the  subject 
of  frequent  discussions. 

"The  number  of  convictions  and  executions,  particularly  for  the 
forging  and  uttering  of  bank  notes,  was  urged  as  a  ground  for  inquiry, 
and  petitions  from  most  of  the  large  towns  and  many  influential  bodies 
were  presented  to  Parliament  praying  that  serious  consideration  might 
be  given  to  the  subject.  Lord  Holland  presented  a  petition  to  this 
eflfect  from  the  Corporation  of  London  in  the  Upper  House,  and  earnestly 
supported  it ;  and  the  sheriffe  presented  a  similar  petition  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Wilberforce  presented  a  petition  from 
the  Society  of  Friends,  stating  that  at  their  annual  meeting  the  subject 
had  arrested  their  attention,  and  expressing  the  feelings  of  deep  com- 
miseration and  regret. 

"  The  public  feeling  was  made  suflBciently  apparent  in  other  ways. 
Juries  seemed  determined  to  resist  by  their  verdicts  the  severe  enact- 
ments of  the  laws,  and  injured  parties  were  deterred  from  appearing  as 
prosecutors.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  now  appeared  as  the  active  advo- 
cate of  the  reforms  which  had  been  so  much  advanced  by  the  exertions 
of  his  friend,  and  moved  (in  March,  1819)  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  '  to  consider  so  much  of  the  criminal  law  as  related  to  capital 
punishments,  and  to  report  their  observations  and  opinion  to  the  House.** 
The  motion  was  opposed  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  supported  by  his  party 
— but,  after  a  lengthened  debate,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  19  in  a 
house  of  275  members.  This  defeat  of  the  minister  was  welcomed 
with  'great  cheering.'  The  committee  was  appointed,  and  made  their 
report  at  the  end  of  the  session.  In  the  next  year,  Sir  James  moved 
the  reappointment  of  the  committee,  and  brought  in  six  Bills  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Criminal  Laws,  founded  on  their  report  presented  in 
the  previous  session.  These  Bills  proposed  to  abolish  capital  punish- 
ments— 

*'  1st.  For  stealing  to  the  value  of  40^.  in  dwelling-houses. 

"  2nd.  For  stealing  to  the  value  of  5*.  privately  in  a  shop. 

"  3rd.  For  stealing  privately  on  a  river  to  the  value  of  40*. 

"  4th.  For  several  ofl^ences  of  the  nature  of  misdemeanors,  many  of 
them  obsolete. 

"  5th.  Repealed  parts  of  Acts  creating  capital  ofl^ences,  among  which 
were — abduction  of  women  of  property — maliciously  wounding  cattle — 
taking  a  reward  for  the  recovery  of  stolen  goods — destroying  trees — 
breaking  down  the  banks  of  rivers ;  and  several  oflFences  connected  with 
the  marriage  and  bankrupt  laws. 

*'  6th.  Consolidated  and  amended  the  laws  relating  to  forgery^  and 


*  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  stateil  tliat  a  similar  resolution  was  passed  in  1770,  when  authority 
Mas  ilelegated  to  a  commission  for  the  same  purpose. 

2  T 
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repealed  the  capital  punishment  for  all  firtt  offences  of  foi^ng  and 
uttering — except  of  Bank  of  England  notes. 

^'  The  Bills  relating  to  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  stealing  on  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  forging,  were  opposed  by  tlie  Government  of  the  day, 
and  abandoned  by  Sir  James  in  the  &ce  of  their  opposition.  The  other 
three  Bills  were  suffered  to  pass  into  laws — ^the  Lords  having  altered  the 
Shop-lifting  Bill,  leaving  it  capital  to  steal  in  shops  to  the  value  of  15/. 

*'  In  1821  Sir  James  Mackintosh  succeeded  in  carrying  the  second 
and  third  reading  of  his  Forgery  Bill  in  opposition  to  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  the  ministry.  On  the  question  that  the  Bill  do  pass,  some 
of  its  supporters  having  left  the  house,  Lord  Londonderry  tried  anotlier 
division — and  by  this  parliamentary  stratagem,  which  was  warmly 
exclaimed  against,  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Bill — the  numbers  being 
121  to  115. 

^'  In  1822,  in  consequence  of  ill  health.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  con- 
fined his  exertions  to  the  obtaining  a  pledge  from  the  House  to  consider 
means,  in  the  following  session,  for  abating  the  rigour  of  the  criminal 
law.  This  resolution,  though  strongly  opposed  by  the  Government,  he 
carried  by  117  to  101. 

^^In  1823,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  which,  in  spite  of  the 
Government,  he  had  extorted  from  the  House,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  pro- 
posed, in  a  series  of  resolutions,  that  it  was  expedient  to  abolish  the 
punishment^  of  death  in  cases  of  larceny  from  shops,  from  dwelling- 
houses,  and  on  navigable  rivers — for  horse,  sheep,  and  cattle  stealing — 
for  forgery — ^returning  from  transportation,  and  other  offences  made 
capital  by  partiulcar  statutes.  These  resolutions  were  oppsoed  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  who 
moved  the  previous  question,  and  promised  that  the  subject  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  Government.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  motion  was  carried, 
and  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  stated  that  *  he  should  not  take  upon  himself  to 
introduce  any  other  measures  for  amending  the  criminal  laws,  because 
he  must  foreknow  their  fate.'  In  conformity  with  his  promise.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  afterwards  brought  in  three  Bills  for  Abolishing  Capital 
Punishments,  which  were  passed,  an  ineffectual  attempt  being  made  by 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh  to  extend  their  provisions.  These  Bills  abolished 
capital  punishments  in  fifteen  distinct  offences ;  but  the  offences  were 
either  obsolete,  or  of  so  unfrequent  occurrence,  that  they  did  not  tend 
much  to  ameliorate  the  severity  of  the  criminal  code.  This  will  be  at 
once  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  two  years  preceding  the  passing 
of  these  Bills,  the  Criminal  Records  show  that  only  four  convictions  took 
place  under  their  enactments,  and  that  step  by  step  with  them  Sir 
Robert  Peel  carried  a  Bill  to  enable  Judges  to  record  instead  of  passing 
the  sentence  of  death,  in  order  to  avoid  the  farce  of  solemnly  passing  a 
sentence  which  no  one  who  heard  it  imagined  could  be  executed. 
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'^  In  the  three  years  preceding  the  passing  of  these  Bills,  the  capital 
convictions  were  3070 ;  the  executions,  153. 

"  In  the  three  foUo^ng  years,  the  capital  convictions  were  4076 ;  the 
executions,  223. 

"  The  executions  from  1820  to  1829  inclusive  were  729. 

"The  executions  in  ten  years,  from  1832  to  1841  inclusive,  were 
216. 

"  In  the  last  five  years,  the  executions  have  been — 

Ymm.     Executions. 

1837  8 

1838  6 

1839  11 

1840  9 

1841  10 
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"In  1826,  1827,  and  1828,  Sir  Robert  Peel  carried  several  very  im- 
portant Bills  for  the  consolidation  and  amendment  of  the  criminal  laws, 
but  these  Bills  did  not  abolish  capital  punishments.  Sir  R.  Peel,  indeed, 
made  it  a  matter  of  boast  that  he  did  not  constitute  any  new  capital 
felonies,  and  pointed  out  an  instance  in  which  he  had  abated  the  capital 
punishment  by  increasing  the  sum  constituting  it  a  capital  ofience  to  steal 
in  a  dwelling-house,  from  40^.  to  5/.,  and  by  widening  the  technical 
description  of  a  dwelling. 

"  In  1830  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  in  his  Forgery  Bill,  and  petitions 
were  poured  into  the  house  from  all  quarters  against  the  re-enactment 
of  the  severe  penalties  for  this  offence.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  again 
took  up  the  subject,  and  moved  that  the  capital  punishment  be  struck 
out  from  the  Bill.  He  was  unsuccessful ;  but  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
measure  Mr.  Spring  Rice  was  enabled  to  defeat  the  ministry  by  a 
majority  of  151  to  138,  and  to  remove  the  sentence  of  death  from  the 
Bill.  It  was,  however,  restored  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Bill,  as 
altered,  was  suffered  to  pass  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  end  of  the 
session.* 

"In  1832  two  most  important  Bills  for  abolishing  capital  punishments 
were  passed.  Mr.  Ewart,  assisted  by  the  Government,  was  able  to  carry 
a  Bill  abolishing  the  punishment  of  death  in  cases  of  horse,  sheep,  and 

*  Executions  for  forgery  were  not  of  uncommon  occurrence  up  to  this  time — 1830;  tor 
the  three  preceding  years  no  less  than  fifteen  persons  were  executed  for  this  offence  out  of 
123  capitally  convicted.  The  manner  in  which  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature  are  liable 
to  be  blunted  or  perverted  by  habit  is  well  exemplified  by  the  following  authentic  anecdote. 
It  is  related  by  a  very  high  judicial  authority,  that  he  once  heard  a  judge  at  Stafford  sen- 
tence a  prisoner  convicted  of  uttering  a  forged  note  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  one  pound, 
when,  after  having  pointed  out  to  him  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  and  exhorted  him  to  pre- 
pare for  another  world,  the  dignitary  thus  concluded  :  ''  And  I  trust  that  through  the  merits 
and  mediation  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  you  may  there  experience  that  mercy  which  a 
due  regard  to  the  credit  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  country  forbids  you  to  hope  for  here 
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cattle  stealing,  and  larceny  in  a  dwelling-house.*  He  was  opposed  by 
Sir  R.  Peel,  and  an  amendment  was  made  in  the  Lords  subjecting  these 
offences  to  the  fixed  penalty  of  transportation  for  life — at  the  same  time, 
ministers  brought  in  a  Bill  for  abolishing  capital  punishment  in  cases  of 
forgery.  This  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  Commons  by  the  Attomey- 
Greneral,  and  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It 
passed  into  a  law,  but  an  amendment  was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords 
under  the  protest  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  excepting  the  forgery  of 
wills  and  powers  of  attorney  to  transfer  stock,  which  ofiences  were  left 
capital. 

'^  In  1833  Mr.  Lennard  carried  his  Bill  for  abolishing  capital  punish- 
ment for  housebreaking,  executions  for  which  offence  were  continued 
down  to  1830. 

*'  In  1834  Mr.  Ewart  carried  a  Bill  for  abolishing  capital  punishment 
for  returning  from  transportation  ;  and  in  the  following  year  for  sacri- 
lege and  letter-stealing. 

^^This  was  the  state  of  the  criminal  law  when  Lord  John  Russell 
brought  in  his  Bills  for  its  mitigation,  founded  on  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee which  the  Government  had  appointed.  The  little  progress  which 
Sir  S.  Romilly  and  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  had  made  in  opposition  to  the 
Governments  of  their  day,  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  sketch — as  well 
as  the  extensive  and  salutary  changes  which  followed.  Lord  J.  Russell's 
Bills  effected  an  extensive  abolition  of  the  sentence  of  death  and  a 
mitigation  of  the  secondary  punishments.  He  was  enabled  to  abolish 
capital  punishments  in  all  cases  but — 

^*  Murder  and  attempts  to  murder,  where  dangerous  bodily  injuries 

are  effected ; 
"  Burglary  and  robbery,  when  attended  with  violence  or  wounds ; 
"Arson   of  dwelling-houses,  where  life  is  endangered — and  six 
other  offences  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

"The  number  of  capital  convictions  in  1829  was  1385  ;  and  in  1834, 
three  years  after  the  extensive  abolition  of  capital  punishments,  the 
number  was  reduced  to  480. 

"  Only  four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  these  Acts,  as  to 
which  we  as  yet  know  the  result,  and  the  Criminal  Tables  show  their 
very  important  operation  upon  the  criminal  procedure.  These  tables 
show  the  capital  convictions  under  the  existing  laws  to  have  been 
reduced,  if  we  deduct  the  number  of  offences  committed  in  1838,  before 


•  Executions  for  these  offenees  were  common  up  to  1830.  In  the  three  preceding  years 
there  were  executed  for — 

Horse  stealing 22 

Sheep  stealing 9 

Larceny  in  dwelling-houses.     .  6 
In  the  following  two  years  which  intervened  before  the  abolition  of  the  capital  punishmen  t, 
two  persons  only  were  executed  for  these  offences. 
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the  pafifflng  of  the  Act  of  that  year,  to  a  number  not  exceeding  that  of 
the  executions  in  a  like  period  up  to  the  end  of  1829.  The  effect  on 
the  secondary  punishments  has  been  very  great.  The  proportion  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  life  was  reduced  from  1  in  20  to  1  in  86,  and 
the  effect  of  the  change  in  the  chief  punishments  has  been  visible  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  scale." 

Among  the  injurious  results  of  the  sanguinary  code  which  was  so 
long  allowed  to  disgrace  our  statute-book,  may  be  mentioned  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  minds  of  transgressors.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  at  least  one  salutary  effect  would  have  attended  upon 
severity, — that  the  terror  which  it  was  calculated  to  excite  would  have 
had  a  wholesome  influence  in  deterring  from  crime :  but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  very  reverse  of  this  effect  was  produced.  Mi's.  Elizabeth  Fry, 
whose  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  with  that  of  Howard,  and  who 
had  well  qualified  herself  for  being  heard  upon  this  question,  was 
examined  before  the  Committee  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  in  1818, 
and  upon  this  point  gave  the  following  testimony : — 

"  As  an  illustration  of  the  effects  produced  among  the  prisoners  them- 
selves by  capital  punishments,  I  wish  to  read  a  note  which  was  taken  in 
the  prison  of  Newgate  soon  after  the  execution  of  a  woman  named 
Elizabeth  Fricker,  who  was  executed  for  admitting  a  man  to  rob  her 
mistress.  '  I  visited  Newgate  two  days  after  the  execution  of  Elizabeth 
Fricker,  and  instead  of  finding,  as  I  expected,  the  whole  of  the  criminals 
awfully  affected  by  what  had  passed,  I  found  a  spirit  of  pity  and 
lamentation  over  the  sufferers,  with  such  an  impression  that  the  punish- 
ment exceeded  the  crime,  that  it  excited  a  feeling  of  great  displeasure 
and  even  bitterness,  not  only  towards  our  laws  but  to  those  who  put 
them  into  execution  ;  and  so  far  from  softening  the  heart,  or  leading  it 
from  evil,  it  appeared  to  harden  them,  and  make  them  endeavour  to 
justify  their  own  criminal  conduct  as  well  as  that  of  those  who  suffered, 
and  even  to  fortify  themselves  through  unbelief  of  the  truths  of  religion, 
or  to  justify  themselves  and  those  who  suffered,  by  feeling  that  tliey  were 
not  what  they  consid(;red  justly  done  by.'  '* 

Up  to  1834  there  was  not  any  classification  of  offences  made  in  our 
criminal  returns,  the  whole  being  arranged  alphabetically.  But  on 
and  after  that  year  crimes  have  been  ranged  under  six  principal  heads, 

viz. : — 

1.  Offences  against  the  person  ; 

2.  Offences  against  property,  committed  with  violence ; 

3.  Offences  against  property,  committed  without  violence  ; 

4.  Malicious  offences  against  property ; 

5.  Forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency  ; 

6.  Other  offences,  not  included  in  the  above  classes. 
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Following  this  claasificatioD,  we  find  that  the  offences  charged  in 
England  and  Wales  in  each  year  from  1834  to  1849  under  the  varioua 
heads  have  been, — 
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The  increase  is  here  seen  to  apply  chiefly  to  ounces  against  property 
comnutted  without  violence,  and  which  bore  to  the  whole  number  of 
committals  in  each  of  the  years  the  following  proportions : — 


Y-ui.         FnCenu 

Yfm 

FnCinl. 

1834 

3-97 

1840 

1836 

7-M 

IB4a 

76-64 

IS3T 

9-97 

1843 

75-35 

1838 

9-14 

1844 

1839 

Although  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  has  probably  in- 
creased in  the  15  years  between  1834  and  1849  by  more  than  20  per 
cent.,  the  number  of  offenders  in  the  remaining  five  classes  has  not 
increased,  and,  indeed,  was  smaller  ia  the  concluding  than  in  the  fir»t 
year  of  the  series.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  relaxations  of  our 
criminal  laws  are  in  no  respect  chargeable  with  the  increasing  number 
of  delinquencies  which  have  occurred  in  a  class  of  crimes  in  regard  to 
which  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  in  that  direction.  The  nutubcr  of 
executions  that  have  taken  place  in  England  and  Wales  between  1805 
and  1849  is  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  to  have  been  2281,  or,  on  an 
average,  50  yearly,  of  which  number  575,  or  12  per  annum,  had  been 
guilty  of  murder ;  so  that,  according  to  the  convictions  under  which  the 
I^slature  has  of  late  years  been  brought  to  act,  the  fearful  number  of 
1706  liveB  have  in  that  period  been  unnecessarily  and  therefore  wrong- 
ftilly  taken  in  England  and  Wales  alone. 

in  the  following  table  the  number  of  committals  in  1841  is  contrasted 
wiUi  those  in  1805  for  each  county  in  England,  and  calculations  are 
-*-*-i  whereby  it  may  be  seen  how  greatly  the  increase  of  committala 
1  the  increase  of  population.     It  will  be  found,  that  in 
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the  period  of  thirty-six  years  the  rate  of  increase  in  criminality,  thus 
measured,  had  run  from  250  per  cent,  in  Rutlandshire  to  1720  per 
cent,  in  Monmouthshire.  In  the  former  county,  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation between  1801  and  1841  was  the  smallest  experienced  in  England, 
excepting  Sussex  and  Herefordshire ;  while  in  Monmouthshire  the 
increase  of  population  has  been  the  largest,  with  the  exception  of  Lan- 
cashire. 
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Bedford 
Huntingdon 
Rutland      . 
Hereford   . 
Lincoln 
Cambridge 
Bucks    . 
Essex    .     . 
Suffolk  .     . 
Wilts     .     . 
Oxford  .     . 
Northampton 
Herts    .     . 
Berks    .     . 
Norfolk      . 
Dorset  .     . 
Sussex  .     . 
Westmoreland 
Salop     .     . 
Somerset    . 
Hants    .     . 
Devon  .     . 
Kent     .     . 
Worcester  . 
Cornwall 
Cumberland 
Leicester    . 
Nottingham 
Monmouth . 
Derby   .     . 
Gloucester. 
Chester 
York      .     . 
Warwick     . 
Stofford      . 
Northumberland 
Durham     . 
Surrey  .     . 
Lancaster  . 
Middlesex  . 
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1841 
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62 

14 
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349 
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482 
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323 
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284 
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33 

416 
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943 

1,895 

1,046 

1,059 

226 

215 

923 

3,987 

3,586 


Increue  per  Cent,  of 


Committals 

between 

1805  and 

1841. 


27,132 


855 
313 
250 
690 
502 
500 
769 
349 
342 
575 
750 
714 
642 
393 
.509 
647 
413 
450 
426 
835 
360 
615 
358 

1,009 
555 
789 
891 
344 

1,720 
610 
776 

1,078 
673 
553 

1,063 
494 
696 
363 
974 
194 


482 


Population 

between 

1801  and 

1841. 


70 
50 
30 
28 
73 
84 
45 
56 
49 
40 
47 
51 
61 
46 
50 
51 
25 
35 
42 
59 
57 
55 
78 
67 
80 
53 
65 
75 
128 
67 
71 
106 
85 
93 
113 
59 
102 
106 
147 
94 


79 


The  counties  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  rank  as  regards 
agricultural  employment  in  1831 ;  and  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the 
twenty  counties  where  the  largest  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  be- 
longed to  the  agricultural  class,  the  increase  of  crime  has  been  as 
great  witlun  a  very  minute  fraction  as  it  has  been  in  the  remaiiuiM| 
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twenty  comities, — the  increase  of  committals  having  been,  in  the  more 
agricultural  counties,  498  per  cent.,  and  in  the  more  manu&cturing 
counties  499  per  cent. ;  while  the  increase  of  population  between  1801 
and  1841  in  the  more  agricultural  counties  has  been  55  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  remaining  counties  92  per  cent.  We  find  nothing  in  this  exami- 
nation to  support  the  assertion,  so  often  hazarded,  that  vice  and  crime 
are  fostered  by  bringing  men  together  in  large  masses,  while  innocence 
is  preserved  by  rural  pursuits.  For  each  million  of  inhabitants,  there 
were  charged  with  oflTences — 

1805  1841  Diff0rence. 

In  the  jK)  more  agricultural  counties      .     .    446  1,723  1,277 

In  the  20  leas  agricultural  counties  .     ...     590  1,842  1,252 

The  refutation  of  the  popular  belief  thus  established  will  appear  more 
decided  if  we  consider  that,  as  already  shown,  the  great  increase  of 
crime  generally  has  been  in  that  class  of'ofiences,  the  temptations  to 
commit  which  are  out  of  all  proportion  greatest  in  the  more  populous 
districts. 

If  the  comparison  had  been  made  between  1805  and  1840,  it  would 
have  been  found  that  the  proportionate  number  of  accusations  to  popu- 
lation in  the  two  classes  of  counties  were  still  nearer  than  in  1841. 

The  result  would  then  have  been  as  follows : — For  each  million  of 
inhabitants  there  were  charged  with  ofiences  — 

In  the  20  more  agricultural  counties 
In  the  20  less  agricultural  counties  .     . 

• 

The  great  number  of  committals  in  the  manufacturing  counties  in 
1841  was  probably  the  eflect  of  commercial  distress,  which  most  pain- 
fully abridged  the  demand  for  labour,  and  of  the  high  prices  of  provi- 
sions to  which  that  distress  has  been  attributed. 

During  the  eleven  years  from  1835  to  1845,  for  which  alone  the 
returns  afford  means  of  comparison,  there  has  been  a  most  remarkable 
uniformity  in  the  proportionate  number  of  persons  at  different  ages 
committed  for  trial. 

The  centesimal  proportions  at  various  periods  of  life  in  each  of  those 
years  were : — 
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In  and  since  1842  the  ages  have  been  ascertained  at  different  periods 
of  life  to  assimilate  them  to  the  quinquennial  periods  adopted  in  the 
population  returns. 
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Yeuti. 

Male*. 

Females. 

1835 

2,002 

354 

1836 

2,057 

366 

1837 

2,265 

389 

1838 

2,250 

407 

1839 

2,425 

463 

1840 

2,586 

557 

1841 

2,656 

556 

The  most  disquieting  feature  of  these  details  is  the  large  amount  of 
criminality  found  in  persons  of  tender  years,  and  who  may  be  considered 
victims  of  the  evil  influences  to  which  they  have  been  exposed.  The 
actual  numbers  of  children  under  sixteen  years  old  who  were  committed 
for  trial  in  the  years  1835  to  1841,  distinguishing  boys  from  girls, 
were, — 

ToUl. 
2,356 

^^ 
2,654 

2,657 

2,888 

3,143 

3,212 

The  constant  and  rapid  additions  thus  apparent  in  the  ranks  of  juve- 
nile offenders  was  calculated  to  awaken  the  deepest  and  most  anxious 
interest.  It  at  length  compelled  the  Government  to  the  adoption  of 
active  measures  for  the  repression  of  the  evil — an  evil  which  never 
should,  nay,  never  could,  have  arisen  but  for  the  neglect  of  the  legis- 
lature to  furnish  means  for  imparting  to  all  that  degree  of  moral  train* 
ing  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  with  regard  to  the 
well-ordering  of  the  community.  Our  prisons  are  no  longer  allowed  to 
be  schools  wherein  the  child  who  may  have  been  led  into  some  petty 
delinquency  is  made  to  perfect  his  education  in  crime,  and  whence  he  is 
to  be  sent  back  into  the  world  an  accomplished  villain.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Refonnatory  Prison  at  Parkhurst,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is 
one  very  important  step  towards  the  repression  of  crime  by  checking  its 
manifestation  at  the  source,  by  withdrawing  the  young  victims  of  society 
from  the  evil  influences  that  have  been  suffered  to  surround  them  from 
their  birth,  replacing  those  influences  by  motives  to  virtuous  conduct, 
and  supplying  the  means  for  its  pursuit. 
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From  1843  inclasive  the  distinction  is  made  at  the  age  of  15,  and 
the  numbers  have  been — 


91 1  IT6  1/»T 

If  we  could  ever  have  doubted  the  great  influence  of  iDBtruction  iu 
reatimning  men  from  the  commissioD  of  crimes,  the  proof  of  its  efficacy 
would  have  been  afforded  by  our  criminal  atatietics. 

Id  1835  returns  were  first  obt^ncd  of  the  degree  of  instruction  that 
had  been  imparted  to  persons  committed  for  trial ;  but  as  the  inquiries 
only  went  to  determine  whether  tbe  parties  could  read  and  write,  or 
read  only,  or  were  without  even  that  elementary  degree  of  learning,  and 
did  not  distinguish  such  as  had  been  superioriy  instructed,  but  little 
advantage  could  be  drawn  &om  tbem.  In  the  following  year  this  defi- 
ciency was  supplied,  and  we  have  unce  been  made  acquMnted  with  the 
degrees  of  instruction  of  persons  charged  with  offences,  under  tbe  four 
following  heads : — 

1    Persons  who  can  neither  read  nor  write ; 

2.  Persons  who  can  read  only,  or  read  and  write  imperfectly ; 

3.  Persons  who  can  read  and  write  well ; 

4.  Persons  who  have  received  instruction  beyond  the  elementary 

brandies  of  reading  and  writing. 
The  returns  under  those  heads  in  each  year  in  England  and  Wales, 
from  1836  to  1848,  have  been  as  follows :— 


N«,U„ 

H«lnM 

"lis 

onl..          |p^^ 

dWriB 

SapthBT 

limruoluD 

T«r,. 

"m^". 

bctlj-."" 

" 

11. 

ln«iur-i™. 

F^^ 

U.1H. 

Ftnxiln. 

Wiki, 

F«^« 

Milt..  |P«>>.I» 

M.1r,. 

F«.l^ 

1836 

5,608 

1.43S 

8,W8 

2,015 

2,016 

1S9 

17G 

15 

490 

72 

1837 

t.esi 

1,780 

10,147 

a.151 

aofiT 

177 

98 

421 

1838 

6,Aii 

10,008 

a,3SG 

3.051 

3U6 

1S39 

fi,4S7 

l|7Chl 

10,523 

2548 

S.»l 

74 

546 

90 

1S40 

7,145 

1,1)13 

1J,161 

a,BS8 

3,038 

31S 

541 

ISi 

1811 

7,312 

l.liOS 

ia.74a 

3,990 

iImh 

214 

12G 

541 

es 

1848 

*,lfl9 

1,9S9 

14,9S3 

3,S7T 

33) 

63 

98 

1S43 

1,AU 

I.8i9 

I3,*ja 

3  153 

a;  137 

134 

754 

IDS 

1»U 

0  386 

i,63r, 

13,745 

2,960 

1,893 

264 

10i> 

537 

184S 

B,698 

1,740 

11,315 

A.  964 

i.ssa 

178 

M 

4S» 

ISM 

5,620 

1,678 

Il,«d3 

192 

83 

76 

1847 

B,91S 

i3,5Ba 

3,418 

a!ois 

!»99 

77 

I84fi 

7.!.3n 

a,  161 

IJ,'JM> 

3,1C1      2,631 

■™ 

76 

3% 

The  most  cursory  glance  at  these  figures  must  carry  conviction  to 

eveiy  mind  that  instruction  has  power  to  restrain  men  from  tbe  com- 

UMimwi  of  crimes— of  such  a  nature  at  least  as  will  bring  them  before 

l^w  bar  of  justice.     If  we  class  together  those  who  can  neither  read  nor 
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write,  and  those  who  have  acquired  only  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
those  elementary  branches  of  knowledge — the  scaflfolding  merely  for  the 
erection  of  the  moral  edifice — we  find  that  in  the  thirteen  years  com- 
prised in  the  returns  there  were,  out  of  335,429  persons  committed,  and 
whose  degrees  of  instruction  were  ascertained,  the  great  proportion  of 
304,772,  or  more  tlian  90  in  100,  uninstructed  persons,  while  only  1333 
persons  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  instruction  beyond  the  elementary 
degree,  and  only  29,324  had  mastered,  without  advancing  beyond,  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing. 

These  numbers  embrace  both  males  and  females.  If  we  examine  the 
returns  with  the  view  of  determining  the  moral  influence  of  instruction 
upon  females,  we  find  that  among  the  335,429  persons  above  described 
there  were  63,824  females,  or  1902  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  but  when 
we  inquire  in  what  proportions  females  are  divided  among  the  dififerent 
classes  as  respects  instruction,  we  see  that  among  the  304,772  unin- 
structed persons  there  were  60,810  females,  or  19*95  per  cent. ;  while 
among  29,324  who  could  read  and  write  well  there  were  but  2961 
females,  or  1009  per  cent. ;  and  among  the  better  instructed,  1333 
persons,  there  were  only  fifty- three  females,  or  3*97  per  cent  The 
proportions  in  each  10,000  persons  accused  that  were  furnished  by  the 
males  and  females  of  these  several  classes,  were  as  follows  : — 


Those  wholly  uninstructed,  and  those  who  could ) 
read  only,  or  read  and  write  imperfectly    .     .  j 
Those  who  could  read  and  write  well  .... 
Those  superiorly  instructed 


Malea. 


Females. 


7,273 

786 
38 


1,813 

88 
2 


I     8,097       1,903 


ToUl. 


9,086 

874 
40 


10,000 


Of  the  fifty-three  instructed  females  accused  of  crimes  throughout 
England  and  Wales  in  thirteen  years,  the  large  proportion  of  fifteen 
belong  to  the  first  year  of  the  series.  Of  these,  twelve  were  accused  of 
simple  larceny,  one  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  one  for  fraud,  and  one 
for  perjury.  Tliere  were,  consequently,  in  twelve  years,  only  thirty- 
eight  educated  females  brought  to  the  bar  of  criminal  justice,  viz. : 

three  in  1837  ;  five  in  1838  ;  four  in  1839  ;  only  one  in  1840;  in  1841 
not  one    educated    female  was  committed   for  trial  among  7,673,633 
females  then  living  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.     In  the  re- 
maining seven  years,  the  numbers  were  in  1842,  four;  1843,  six  •  1844 
two  ;  in  1845,  three  ;  in  1846,  two ;  in  1847,  three ;  and  in  1848,  five. 

How  much  the  internal  peace  of  the  country  may  be  affected  by  the 
prevalence  of  ignorance,  or  the  spread  of  knowledge,  may  be  reasonably 
inferred  from  the  state  of  instruction  of  persons  tried  at  the  Special 
Commission  in  October,  1842,  arising  out  of  the  then  recent  rising 
in  the  manufacturing  districts.     This  is  shown  by  the  following  table :— 
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L 


8BC.  Til. 


Neither  read  nor  write  .     . 

Read  only 

Read  and  write  imperfectly 
Read  and  write  well .  .  . 
Superior  instruction .     .     . 


Cheshire 

Lanea- 
•hire. 

Sufford- 
•hire. 

Total. 

Ontesmal 

26 

47 

81 

154 

27-16 

30 

26 

99 

155 

27-34 

28 

97 

59 

184 

32-45 

9 

28 

36 

73 

12-87 

■  • 

■  • 

1 

1 

0-18 

93 

198 

276 

567 

100-00 

The  influence  of  instruction  in  preserving  from  legal  offences  would 
not  be  fully  understood  by  a  simple  statement  of  the  number  of  in- 
structed persons  accused  of  crimes.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
go  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  cases  of  accused  persons  in  this 
class  for  each  of  the  years  in  which  the  intellectual  condition  of  tlie 
accused  has  been  distinguished,  but  the  subject  is  of  too  great  impor- 
tance to  the  moral  health  of  the  nation  to  allow  of  its  being  passed  over 
without  some  attempt  to  point  out  the  various  consequences  that  have 
been  seen  to  follow  from  even  the  imperfect  degree  of  trsuning  which 
has  hitherto  been  deemed  sufficient  for  forming  the  minds  and  charac- 
ters of  Englishmen.  For  this  purpose  the  following  analysis  of  the 
criminal  returns  of  England  and  Wales  in  18d0  and  1841,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  well-instructed  criminals,  is  offered. 

In  1840  there  were,  as  already  stated,  100  males  and  one  female, 
who  had  received  instruction  beyond  reading  and  writing,  committed 
for  trial  in  the  various  counties  of  England  and  Wales.  Of  this  num- 
ber only  fifty-nine  (fifty-eight  males  and  one  female)  were  convicted, 
being  under  59  per  cent  of  the  number  accused,  while  the  convictions 
generally  in  that  year  exceeded  73  per  cent,  of  the  accused. 

The  convictions  occurred  in  the  following  counties  : — 


Counties. 

Inhabitant*. 

Inliabitants. 

Cambridge     . 

1  out  of 

a  population 

of  164,509,  or 

1  conviction  for  164,509 

Chester     .     . 

6 

n 

305.300    „ 

»> 

65,883 

Cornwall  . 

1 

n 

841,269     „ 

t» 

341,269 

Durham    .     . 

2 

ij 

324,277    „ 

»> 

162,138 

Essex    .     .     . 

1 

Tl 

344,995    „ 

»» 

344,955 

Huntingdon    . 

1 

n 

58,699    „ 

»» 

58,699 

Kent    .     .     . 

3 

tt 

548,161     „ 

yy 

182,720 

Lancaster .     . 

15 

}) 

1,667,064    „ 

»» 

111,137 

Monmouth 

1 

u 

134,349    „ 

»» 

134,349 

Northampton. 

1 

» 

199,061     „ 

»» 

199,061 

Nottingham   . 

2 

»» 

249,773    „ 

»» 

124.886 

Salop    .     .     . 

1 

i» 

2,30,014    „ 

>» 

230,014 

Somerset   . 

3 

>« 

436,002    „ 

»t 

145,334 

Stafford     .     . 

4 

»i 

510,206    „ 

»» 

127,551 

Surrey       .     . 

3 

»» 

582,613    „ 

»> 

194,204 

Warwick  .     . 

5 

»> 

402,121     „ 

>» 

80,424 

Wilts    .     .     . 

2 

»» 

260,007     „ 

» 

130,003 

Worcester 

1 

)) 

233,484    „ 

» 

233,484 

York    .     .     . 

5 

>» 

1,591,584    „ 

l» 

318,316 

Anglesea   .     . 

1 

»» 

50,890    „ 

n 

50,8iJO 

In  twenty  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  with  a  population  of 
8|7S4,388  persons,  there  were  convicted  fifty-nine  instructed  persons,  or 
*^^  to  every  147,870  inhabitants  ;  wliilo  the  remaining  thirty-two  coun- 
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ties,  with  a  population  of  7,182,491,  did  not  furnish  one  convict  who  had 
received  more  than  the  rudest  elements  of  instruction.  It  is  even  more 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Middlesex,  the  metropolitan  county,  with  its 
1,576,616  inhabitants,  among  whom  the  proportion  of  instructed  per- 
sons is  at  least  equal  to  that  in  any  other  county,  did  not  furnish  one 
educated  convict — a  fact  which,  considering  the  diversity  of  conditions 
and  occupations,  and  the  amount  of  temptations  that  assail  its  in- 
habitants, it  would  be  most  difficult  to  believe  upon  any  testimony  less 
certain  than  that  of  official  returns. 

The  smallness  of  the  number  of  criminals  included  in  the  class  of 
educated  persons  might  lead  to  the  belief  that  a  high  standard  of  in- 
tellectual acquirement  is  adopted  as  a  qualification  for  admission  into 
that  class ;  but  it  has  been  found  upon  inquiry  that  the  reverse  of  this 
belief  is  true,  and  that — owing  probably  to  the  deficient  education  of 
some  among  the  officers  of  prisons  who  make  the  returns — some  have 
been  represented  as  superiorly  instructed  who  should  have  been  included 
within  the  third  class,  viz. — those  who  read  and  write  well. 

Among  the  fifty-nine  instructed  persons  convicted  in  1840  were  four- 
teen political  offences,  and  one  other,  whose  offence,  that  of  offering  a 
bribe  at  an  election  for  a  member  of  Parliament,  might  come  under 
the  same  description  ;  one  for  manslaughter — a  lad  of  nineteen,  whose 
punishment  was  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  100/.  There  were  eight  in- 
structed persons  convicted  of  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency 
out  of  430  persons  of  all  degrees  of  instruction  who  were  convicted  of 
those  offences — a  truly  satisfactory  result,  affording  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  objection  urged  (it  is  true)  less  frequently  now  than  formerly, 
that  to  extend  instruction  would  be  to  multiply  the  crime  of  forgery ; 
three  were  cases  of  larceny  by  servants^  and  fifteen  were  cases  of  simple 
larceny.  The  remaining  seventeen  were  cases  of  embezzlement,  fraud, 
assaults,  and  other  not  very  heinous  offences. 

That  the  offences  were  altogether  of  not  a  very  dark  character  will 
appear  from  a  description  of  the  punishments  awarded,  viz. : — 


TransportAtion  for  life 

20  yean 
15 
14 
10 
7 


»» 
»» 
»» 


»> 
>» 
n 


» 


Imprisonmeat  for  3  years 

2  „     . 

18  months 

15 

12 

9 

6 

4 

3  „ 
6  weeks 
1  month 

14  days  . 


»» 
»» 

n 

j» 
»» 
»» 
»♦ 


>» 
i» 
»♦ 
»» 

M 


» 


3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
5 

—  16 
1 

3 
3 
1 
5 
4 
7 
I 
9 
1 
1 
1 

—  37 


ft 
»» 
»» 


Fined  100/. 1 

10/. I 

5/ 2 

1/. I 

—    5 
Discharged  on  sureties      ....     1 

Total 59 


Of  the  above  there  were — 

Under  20  years  old 5 

Between  20  and  30  years      ...  34 

Between  30  and  45  years      ...  23 

Above  45  years 7 

Total 59 
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Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  the  experience  of  one  year  is  L 
cient  to  warrant  the  conclusions  which  would  follow  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  facts  just  exhibited,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  criminal 
department  of  the  Home  Office,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Red- 
grave the  following  analysis  of  the  convictions  of  instructed  persons  in 
1841  has  also  been  obtained. 

It  has  been  stated  that  126  instructed  persons  were  in  that  year  ac- 
cused in  England  and  Wales.  Of  these,  seventeen  are  included  in  the 
county  of  Somerset  An  inquiry,  made  subsequent  to  the  printing  of 
the  returns,  has  made  it  appear  that  these  seventeen  persons  should 
have  been  classed  among  those  who  read  and  write  well,  not  one  among 
them  having  received  any  higher  degree  of  instruction.  TTie  number  is 
thus  reduced  to  109,  of  whom  only  74,  or  67-89  per  cent.,  were  con- 
victed.    These  conrictions  occurred  in  the  following  counties : — 


Coantiei. 
Chester    . 


Gloucester 

.       1 

Kent   .     • 

8 

Lancaster 

.   19 

Lincoln     . 

.     1 

Middlesex 

18 

Norfolk     . 

.     1 

Northumberland 

.     2 

Stafford     . 

.     6 

Surrey 

.     2 

WUU   .     . 

.     9. 

Warwick  . 

.     8 

Worcester 

.     1 

York  .     . 

•          •          i 

.     3 

In  fifteen  £ng 


Inlufaiteiits. 
1  in  a  population  of  393,300,  or 


>» 


« 


»> 


»» 


» 


rt 


t? 


11 


11 


•♦ 


3H9d5 
431,307 
548,161 

l,667/)64 
362,717 

1,576,616 
412,621 
250,268 
510,206 
582,613 
260,007 
402,121 
233.484 

1,591,584 


n 


n 


11 


n 


11 


11 


11 


?» 


71 


InbabitmBta. 
oonrietion  for  395,300 
344,995 
431,307 

68,520 

87,740 
362,717 

87,590 
412,621 
125,154 

85,034 
291,306 
130,003 

50,265 
233,4S4 
530,528 


>» 


11 


n 


11 


on  of  9,569,064,   there 


lish  counties,  with  a  populati 
were  convicted  seventy-four  instructed  persons,  or  one  to  every  129,311 
inhabitants ;  while  the  twenty-five  remaining  counties  of  England  and 
the  whole  of  Wales,  with  a  population  of  6,342,661,  did  not  among 
them  furnish  one  conviction  of  a  person  who  had  received  more  than  the 
mere  elements  of  instruction.  It  will  be  remembered  as  a  most  interest- 
ing fact,  one  which  speaks  irresistibly  in  favour  of  a  general  system  of 
education,  that  not  one  of  the  109  was  a  female ! 

The  offences  of  which  the  seventy-four  were  convicted  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Manslaughter 3 

Wounding  with  intent  to  main ;  shooting 

at,&c 3 

Rspe 1 

Assault  with  intent  to  ravish  ....  1 

Common  as&aults 4 

Housebreaking 2 

Horsestealing 2 

Larceny  by  ser\'ants 8 

Larceny 21 

BMbculanient 5 


Stealing  letters  from  post-office 

Frauds 

Forgery 

Uttering  counterfeit  coin    .     . 

Forcible  entry 

Perjury 

Neglect  of  duty  in  a  police  officer 
Delaying  the  deliver}-  of  a  letter  . 


8 
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The  sentences  pronounced  were  as  follows : — 


Sentenced  to  death  (for  rape ;  sentence 
commuted  to  one  year's  imprison- 
ment)     ......... 

Transportation  for  life 5 


Fined  (one— 40f. ;  one — It.)     ...     2 

Discharged  on  sureties 2 

Pardoned I 

—    5 


If 
»» 


»t 


»t 


»t 


15  years 
14 
12 
10 
7 


>» 
>» 


23 


Imprisonment— 2  years  . 
18  months 


»» 


»» 


>» 


M 


»> 


»♦ 


>♦ 


»» 


»» 


15 
12 
6 
4 
3 
2 
1 


»♦ 

» 
11 

v 
11 
11 


1  day 


3 
1 
1 
6 

7 

5 

1 

I 
12 
10 

2 

8 

I 

4 

1 
—  45 


Total 


74 


Their  ages  were — 

Under  20  years 9 

Between  20  and  30  years 26 

Between  30  and  45  years 31 

Above  45  years 8 

Total 74 


In  the  following  table  (p.  656)  the  committals  in  England  and  Wales, 
in  each  year  from  1836  to  1839,  are  divided  so  as  to  show  the  number  of 
males  and  females  charged  in  each  of  the  six  classes  of  crimes  already 
described  as  used  in  the  returns  made  by  the  Home  Office,  distributing 
them  according  to  the  absence  of  instruction,  or  the  degree  in  which  it 
had  been  imparted.  Tliose  persons  whose  intellectual  condition  was 
not  ascertained  are  not  included  in  the  table.  In  consequence  of  a 
change  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  returns  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, the  same  information  cannot  be  given  for  any  year  later  than 
1839. 

The  feeling  in  favour  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  population 
generally  has  been  rapidly  spreading  during  the  last  few  years,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  we  shall  again  see  resistance  offered  in  Parliament  to  a 
very  moderate  vote  of  money  for  that  purpose,  aa  was  the  case  in  1839, 
when  the  grant  of  30,000/.,  brought  forward  and  supported  by  all  the 
power  of  the  Government,  was  carried  by  only  a  bare  majority.  The 
convictions  of  all  parties  appear  now  to  be  engaged  in  favour  of  the 
opinion,  then  first  practically  enforced,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide,  or  at  least  to  aid  in  providing,  means  for  rescuing  the  multi- 
tude from  the  debasement  inseparable  from  ignorance. 

The  French  Government  preceded  us  in  making  a  classification  of 
offenders  according  to  their  degrees  of  instruction,  a  course  which  hajB 
forcibly  drawn  attention  to  a  subject  for  the  elucidation  of  which  no 
means  previously  existed.  It  seems  deserving  of  remark,  that  an  argu- 
ment was  at  one  time  found  by  persons  unfriendly  to  the  spread  of 
instruction,  in  the  comparative  state  of  crime  in  the  most  instructed 
and  least  instructed  departments  of  France.     It  has  been  shown  by 
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ESCHNU  AND  WALES. 
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tRMd 

Wnu 

■ad 

fV.,..nr 
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f™. 

uam. 

F«.. 

Haln. 

Frm. 

HIM. 

Fe.. 

OfTcnceia^iutperKmi     .     .     . 

Tiolcrooe 1 

Offencea  tgalnmC  pnipertT,  with- 1 

FotBerjr  ind  oBctuxm  kgtdnit  cur-  1 

wncy / 

Other  oSencei 

*19 

380 

4,460 

M7 

61 

1,357 

ft44 
686 
6,789 
76 
182 
411 

101 
40 
1,767 
6 
30 
71 

aca 

ISO 

1,386 

33 

47 

108 

90 

It 

164 
5 

48 

8 
99 

2 
11 
15 

14 

S,Kt8    1,«5 

S,»69 

i.oi:. 

2,010 

199 

)76 

15 

Offenee*  •gdo.l  penon.      .      .      . 
Ofience*  a^ilait   properly,  wilh  1 

Off*^"""  -K^n't  property,  wl'th- 1 

Foruory  uiil  q?ence«  tufainU  cur- 1 
OUi"roffenee.'      '.'.'.'.'.! 

423 

m 

24i 

S9 
83 

709 

73a 

8,07S 
400 

95 
35 

I,BJ7 

68 

117 
1,506 
12 
51 
119 

146 

4 
18 

20 
3 

a 

8 

i 

i:,OSi    1,780    10,147 

1,151 

2,057 

177 

US 

3 

OffencM  igminil  penom      .      .      . 

Offencei  agmliul   property,   wilh 
violence 

Oflencei  j^tainM  property,  with- 
out violence    

MftliclouioflenCH  ipiinit  property 

rcnoy J 

Other  offence. 

4.'-.4 

all) 
5,ioa 

S3 

59 
41 

35 

S09 

7,883 

47 

90S 

sag 

07 
3! 

3,010 

276 
1.460 

87 
83 

m 

5 
30 

33 
34 

6 

i 

G,343 

l,&01 

10,008 

a,  32(1 

2,031 

«,      :. 

5 

Offence*  agtlatt  persooi      .      .      . 
OBcncet  Hgainat  property,   wlUi 

vi.ilencB 

OOVnon  «»lnit  properly,  wilh- 

Mallclou*4ia!cnreBBgm]n>t  properly 
Forgery  mcl  offeticci  oguaat  cur- 1 

"my ( 

Other  offcnee*      ...... 

43S 
455 

s,ao6 

3G8 

50 

41 

1,526 

'2 

43 

767 
8,105 
33 
170 
537 

loa 

41 

2,238 

50 
43 

S93 

1,594 
18 
71 
123 

34 
2 

30 

6 
Ifl 

'' 

6.48! 

i,:o3 

10,523 

J, MS 

2,201 

«;ij     74 

' 

M.  Gueiry,*  that  in  the  departments  where  the  greatest  amount  of  lu- 
structioD  had  been  imparted,  there  the  grt-atcst  anwunt  of  crime  was 
found  to  exist,  and  thence  the  coDcJuBion  was  tiustlly  formed  tlmt  in- 
struction is  unbTOLirable  tii  innocence.  An  examination  of  the  facts 
adduced  by  M.  Guerry,  aided  by  a  little  reflectioii,  would  liave  ^liown 
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how  false  was  such  a  conclusion.  That  examination  would  have  es- 
tablished the  fact,  that  although  there  was  a  greater  proportion  of 
offences  in  the  more  enlightened  departments,  the  criminals  were  found 
among  the  uninstructed,  and  reflection  would  soon  have  shown  why  this 
must  be  so.  In  an  instructed  community,  those  who  had  not  partaken 
of  the  advantage  of  education  would  be  placed  in  circumstances  unfa- 
vourable to  the  pursuit  of  honest  callings,  since  the  instructed  would 
command  a  preference  from  all  who  had  employments  to  bestow  ;  and 
besides,  where  ignorance  abounds,  the  standard  of  morals  must  be  low, 
and  ofltnces  which  could  not  be  tolerated  in  a  more  enlightened  com- 
munity might  pass  unnoticed. 

The  criminal  jurisprudence  of  Scotland  is,  in  some  respects,  on  a 
better  footing  than  that  of  England.  The  existence  of  a  public  prose- 
cutor relieves  individuals  against  whom  trespasses  have  been  committed 
from  the  expense  of  time  and  the  inconvenience  otherwise  of  coming 
forward  to  accuse,  and  thus  renders  punishment  more  certain.  It  is, 
besides,  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  justice  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances attending  every  crime  that  is  known  to  have  been  committed, 
without  waiting,  as  in  England,  until  some  person  shall  have  been 
accused  and  apprehended  on  account  of  the  same.  By  the  practice  in 
Scotland  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  inquiry  thus  made  serves  to 
point  out  the  culprit,  who,  for  want  of  such  a  preliminary  investigation, 
would  have  remained  undiscovered.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
determine  in  what  degree  this  greater  chance  of  detection  and  punish- 
ment deters  from  the  commission  of  ofiences,  but  that  it  must  have  some 
good  effect  few  will  be  disposed  to  doubt. 

It  is  surprising  that  a  system  so  superior  in  these  respects  to  that  of 
England  should  have  been  unaccompanied  by  any  plan  for  the  system- 
atic registration  of  ofiences.  The  performance  of  this  important  duty 
seems  to  have  been  left  very  much  to  the  discretion  of  local  officers, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  it  was  very  imperfectly  done  by  some,  and 
not  even  attempted  by  others,  until  the  passing  of  the  Act  1  Wm.  IV., 
c.  37,  which  empowered  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment to  require  from  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  the  preparation 
for  Parliament  of  criminal  returns  for  each  year,  according  to  a  form 
specified  in  the  statute,  and  which  the  Secretary  of  State  had  power  to 
vary  at  his  pleasure.  The  form  prescribed  by  the  Act  was  used  up  to 
1835  inclusive,  with  the  exception  of  1831,  the  returns  for  which  year 
have,  by  some  accident,  not  appeared  ;  but  in  1836,  and  each  subse- 
quent year,  the  criminal  returns  for  Scotland  have  been  assimilated  in 
form  to  those  which  relate  to  England  and  Wales. 

Tlio  number  of  persons  committed,  convicted,  sentenced  to  death  and 
executod,  in  Scotl.uul,  in  the  following  years,  between  1830  and  1835, 
were — 
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Yean. 

Committod. 

Convicted. 

Males  and  Female*. 

Mala  and  Pemala. 

1830 

2,063 

1,274 

1832 

1,8J8 

533 

1,1»4         9S3 

1833 

2,033 

531 

1,418         378 

1834 

2,125 

586 

1,408 

387 

1835 

2,225 

612 

1,473 

427 

Sentenoed  to  Death. 


.Males  and  Femalea. 
8 


5 
9 
5 
5 


1 
1 
1 
1 


Maletand  Pemalei. 


8 


S 
3 

4 
4 


The  number  of  committals  in  Scotland  since  1835  have  been 


Yeais. 

Male*. 

Females. 

Total. 

1836 

2,223 

699 

2,922 

1837 

2,391 

735 

3,126 

1838 

2,609 

809 

3,418 

183J 

2,490 

919 

3,40J 

1840 

2,866 

1,006 

3,872 

1841 

2,533 

1,029 

3,562 

1842 

3,025 

1,164 

4,189 

1843 

2,737 

878 

3,615 

1844 

2,617 

958 

3,575 

1845 

2,515 

1,022 

3,587 

1846 

2,901 

1,168 

4,069 

1847 

3,320 

1,315 

4,635 

1848 

3,490 

1,419 

4,909 

1849 

3,228 

1,139 

4,337 

Distinguishing  the  accused  according  to  the  classes  of  crimes,  and 
the  circumstances  of  instruction,  so  far  as  these  were  ascertained,  the 
numbers  were  in  each  year  as  follows. — {See  pp.  659-661.) 

The  commitments  for  crime  in  Scotland  are  much  fewer  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  than  in  England.  In  1841  the  proportions  were, 
in  England  and  Wales,  one  committal  for  573  persons,  and  in  Scotland 
one  for  738  persons.  The  comparison  in  favour  of  Scotland  in  this 
respect,  as  evincing  a  greater  degree  of  personal  respectability,  is,  how- 
ever, at  least  neutralized  by  the  much  larger  proportion  of  females 
committed  in  Scotland.  In  that  year  (1841)  there  was  committed  in 
England  and  Wales  one  in  every  1565  females  living,  and  in  Scotland 
one  in  every  1343.  The  proportion  of  convictions  to  committals  is 
usually  greater  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  Those  proportions  in  each 
of  the  fourteen  years  from  1836  to  1849  were — 
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1837 
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»> 
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II 
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t« 
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II 
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It 

75-13 

It 

1841 

73-05 

II 

74-87 

n 

1842 

72-60 

>i 

75-08 

II 

1843 

71-28 

II 

71*48 

n 

1844 

71-28 

II 

76*05 

fi 

184.-) 
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II 

75*74 

II 

1846 

72*26 

II 

75*32 

II 

1847 
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II 

76-76 

It 

1848 

75-45 

II 

75-14 

II 
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II 
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II 
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NeitberRMd 

Read  Of  Write 

ReMtaad 

Saperior  . 

SCOTLAND. 

nor  Write. 

Imperfectly. 

Writ«W«lL 

Inatmction. 

Males. 

F«D. 

Make. 

Fem. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Males. 

1   Fen. 

1841 

Offences  against  penons      .     .     . 

92 

S3 

445 

71 

174 

5 

8 

•  • 

Offences  against  property,  with 
violence 

65 

26 

242 

52 

34 

6 

4 

•  e 

Offlmces  against  property,  with- 
out violence 

204 

180 

650 

480 

193 

55 

21 

3 

Malicious  offencofl  against  property 

7 

5 

30 

6 

18 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

Forgery,  and  oirences  against  cur- 
rency       

Other  offences 

12 

11 

48 

32 

19 

4 

2 

•  • 

55 

16 

147 

35 

38 

8 

4 

•  • 
1 

435 

261 

1,562 

676 

476 

78 

39 

3 

1849 

1 

Offences  against  persons      .     .     . 

127 

26 

489 

81 

190 

4 

35 

1 

Offences  against  proi)erty,  witli ) 
violence | 

92 

36 

342 

97 

49 

5 

9 

1 
1 

Offences  against  property,  with-^ 
out  violence j 

259 

211 

818 

563 

170 

29 

25 

3 

Malicious  offences  against  property 

4 

2 

64 

7 

15 

1 

3 

•  • 

Forgery,  and  offences  against  cur- 

9 

22 

67 

32 

33 

3 

4 

Otber  offences 

30 

17 

113 

31 

38 

1 

12 

•  • 
1 

521 

314 

1,893 

791 

495 

43 

88 

4 

1843 

Offences  against  persons     .     .     . 

96 

16 

432 

64 

117 

3 

14 

•  • 

Offences  against    property,  with 
violence 

82 

27 

337 

78 

35 

3 

6 

•  • 

out  violence 

Malicious  offences  against  property 

254 

142 

835 

418 

130 

19 

31 

1 

5 

3 

28 

5 

12 

1 

3 

•  a 

Forgery,  and  offences  against  cur- 
rency       

10 

18 

48 

44 

19 

1 

3 

Other  offences 

40 

11 

82 

21 

37 

1 

6 

■  • 

487 

217 

1,762 

630 

406 

28 

63 

1 

1844 

Offences  against  persons     .     .     . 

97 

20 

402 

59 

137 

8 

24 

•  • 

Offences  against  property,  with 
violence 

76 

15 

314 

87 

47 

10 

1 

•  • 

Offences  against  property,  with- 
out violence      •     .     .     .     . 

275 

202 

744 

446 

121 

37 

19 

1 

Malicious  offences  against  property 

•  • 

2 

16 

1 

11 

1 

2 

•      • 

Forgery,  and  offences  against  cur- 
rency       

12 

8 

58 

23 

21 

2 

9 

Other  offences 

44 

14 

122 

16 

38 

2 

8 

•      • 

504 

261 

1,656 

632 

375 

60 

36 

1 

1845 

Offences  against  persons      .     .     . 

115 

17 

403 

70 

177 

8 

31 

•  • 

Offences  against  property,  with 
violence 

78 

27 

274 

79 

37 

7 

1 

1 

Offences  against  property,  with-) 
out  violence 

241 

196 

710 

487 

153 

46 

10 

1 

Malicious  offences  against  property 

8 

1 

39 

6 

8 

3 

1 

•  . 

Forgery,  and  offences  against  cur- ) 
rency j 

7 

9 

34 

25 

23 

3 

3 

Other  offences 

30 

11 

87 

22 

2J 

2 

6 

"  1 

1 

479 

261 

1,547 

689 

432 

69 

3 
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SCOTLAND. 

Neither  Read 
nor  Write. 

Rpad  or  Write 
Imperfectly. 

Read  and 
Write  Well. 

Superior 
Inatruction. 

Malei. 

Fem. 

Maleik 

Fem. 

Males. 

:Fem. 

Males. 

Fem. 

1846 

Offences  against  persons      .     .     . 

Offences  against   property,  with) 

violence \ 

177 
91 

27 

52 

511 
266 

66 
69 

212 
36 

11 
6 

25 
3 

1 

•  • 

Offences  against  property,  with-| 
out  violence J 

253 

214 

688 

546 

202 

87 

S4 

3 

Malicious  offences  against  property 
Forgery,  and  offences  against  cur- ) 

rency j 

Other  offences 

14 

6 

33 

3 

9 

18 

57 

35 

137 

7 
26 
16 

19 
19 
66 

2 
2 

•  • 

1 
5 

7 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

580 

323 

1,694 

730 

554 

106 

65 

4 

184T 

Offences  against  persons      .     .     . 

Offences  against  property,  with ) 

•    violence I 

193 
135 

35 
43 

510 
418 

75 
112 

182 
65 

12 
6 

16 
4 

•  • 

•  • 

Offences  against  property,  with-  1 
out  violence 

312 

236 

822 

608 

242 

72 

15 

•  • 

Malicious  offences  against  property 
Forgery,  and  offences  against  cur- 
rency       

12 
11 
43 

4 
13 
11 

34 

46 

136 

8 
31 
43 

14 
21 
43 

1 
3 
2 

9 
2 

10 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

706 

342 

1,966 

877 

567 

% 

56 

•  • 

1848 

()ff*encc8  against  persons     .     .     . 

Offences  against  property,  with 

violence 

157 
104 

30 
30 

605 
466 

92 
138 

236 

66 

14 
10 

28 
2 

•  • 

•  • 

Offences  against  property,  with- 

265 

198 

827 

669 

232 

71 

30 

•  • 

Malicious  offences  against  property 
Forgery,  and  offences  against  cur-  ) 

rency 

Other  offences 

8 
18 
59 

3 

7 

32 

28 

65 

151 

6 
45 
57 

10 
27 
77 

2 
4 

6 

3 
5 
9 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

611 

300 

2,142 

1,007 

648 

107 

77 

4 

1840 

Offences  against  persons     .     .     . 

Offences  against  property,  with 

violence 

124 
96 

30 
46 

526 
332 

62 
95 

207 

58 

12 
12 

33 
2 

•  • 

•  • 

Offences  against  property,  with- 1 
out  violence 1 

289 

218 

838 

498 

206 

56 

17 

2 

Malicious  offences  against  property 

Forgery,  and  offences  against  cur-  1 

rency f 

15 
15 
37 

3 
10 

8 

27 

65 

123 

6 
31 
22 

19 
18 
60 

•  • 

4 
2 

2 

14 
6 

■  • 
I 
3 

576 

315 

1,981 

714 

568 

86 

74 

6 

This  result  is  probably  owing  to  the  investigation  by  competent  per- 
sons which  precedes  commitment  in  Scotland ;  a  circumstance  which 
may,  in  some  measure,  account  also  for  the  fewer  commitments  propor- 
tioned to  population  than  are  made  in  England. 

The  proportionate  ages  at  whicli  committals  were  made  in  each  of 
the  years  1836  to  1849,  in  Scotland,  were — 
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AGES. 


Agod  12  yean  and  under  .     . 
Above  12,  and  not  exceeding  16 


16 
21 

ao 

40 

50 
Above  60  yean 
Agei  unknown 


»» 


n 


It 
ti 
»» 
>f 
»> 


21 
30 
40 
50 
60 


1836 

183T 

1838 

1839 

2-40 

1 
2-69  1 

8*16 

3-11 

12-60 

14-01 

13*69 

14*99 

24-88 

23-80 

26*30 

23-84 

31-71) 

29-72 

39*43 

28-30 

15-67 

15-64 

16*00 

15*89 

6-98 

7-74 

6*30 

7*27 

3-01 

3-83 

2*57 

3-11 

0-82 

1-34 

0*76 

0-91 

1-85 

1-73 

3-89 

0-58 

100- 

100- 

100- 

100* 

1840 


3-33 
14*41 
22-83 
31*07 
15*70 
7-41 
2*8.1 


1841       1842 


1- 
0- 


53 

77 


3*68 

13*81 

35*10 

39*81 

15*75 

7*  16 

3*00 

1*24 

0*45 


3-65 

13*40 

35-13 

30-60 

16-Si 

6-87 

2*98 

1-28 

0-55 


100- 


100- 


100- 


Aoes. 


1843       1844 


Aced  12  yean  and  under  .     . 

Above  12,  and  not  exceeding  16 
16  „  21 

21  „  30 

30  „  40 

40  „  50 

50  „  60 

Above  60  yean 

Ages  unknown 


>» 


» 


»« 


3-26 

11-62 

27-22 

3200 

14-73 

6-35 

3-23 

1-30 

009 


100' 


4*22 

14-99 

24-78 

28-09 

15-61 

7-94 

2-88 

1-31 

0-18 

100- 


1845       1846 


3*31 

11-76 

35*05 

31*49 

15*50 

8-59 

3-83 

1*36 

0*13 


2-93 

13-17 

23-96 

31 -W 

15-56 

7-8J 

3-34 

1*10 

0-15 


.100.       :100' 


1847        1848 


3-13 
13*57 
34*83  i 
30-27 
16-40 
7*92  i 
2*63 
1-17  I 
0*08  > 


2- 
U 


00 
37 


34*77 

32*45 

16*72 

8*M 


3 
1 
0 


87 
26 
03 


100' 


100' 


1849 


2- 16 
11-31 
35-09 
33-03 
16-2l« 

7-87 

3-rj 

101 

on 


100- 


The  proportionate  numbers  under  16  years  are  much  greater  than 
in  England.  The  actual  number  of  boys  and  girls  charged  with  offences 
were — 


Yean. 

B>y». 

Girls. 

Total 

1836 

3«<0 

58 

438 

1837 

432 

70 

552 

1838 

4-26 

82 

.'i08 

1839 

4i»l 

125 

616 

1840 

554 

135 

689 

1841 

497 

136 

623 

1842 

520 

153 

673 

1843 

463 

75 

r>38 

1844 

554 

ia3 

687 

1845 

444 

89 

5a'^ 

1846 

517 

138 

655 

1847 

729 

145 

874 

1848 

516 

140 

656 

1849 

476 

HI 

587 

The  increase  in  these  numbers,  from  year  to  year,  is  even  <vreatv3r 
proportionally  to  the  number  than  in  England. 

The  number  of  accused  persons  in  Scotland,  to  whom  instruction 
beyond  reading  and  writing  liad  been  imparted,  are  given  in  a  preced- 
ing table.  It  has  not  been  practicable  to  obtain  any  analysis  of  these 
cases  for  any  year  except  1836,  when  the  number  of  instructed  persons 
accused  was  55,  of  whom  one  was  a  female,  the  whole  numbers  accused 
having  been  2223  males  and  699  females.  Of  the  fifty-five  instructed 
persons  accused,  forty-one  were  convicted.     Their  offences  were — 
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Bestiality 1 

Ananlti U 

Houiebreaking 2 

Theft— U  males,  1  female      ....    15 

Fraud 2 

Forgery 3 

The  punishments  awarded  were — 

3 

1 
1 


Peijary 1 

Breach  of  the  peaM 1 

Other  oifencef 9 


Total 


•  41 


Transportation 

for  life  .     . 

» 

14  years 

»i 

7     „ 

Outlawry    .     . 

.     .     •     ■ 

Imprisonment  for  12  months 

» 

9        « 

»> 

8        „ 

i» 

6        „ 

»» 

4        „ 

>» 

3        „ 

»> 

2        „ 

w 

40  days    . 

» 

1  month 

»» 

20  days   . 

« 

14     „     . 

»> 

10     „      . 

—  4 
8 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
7 
1 
5 
1 
3 
1 

—  27 


Fined  5/.  Of.    .     . 
3/.  3aieaeh 
2/.  2f .  .      . 
l/.Of.    .     . 


1 
9 
1 

1      • 
3 
—    7 
1 

.    41 


„    Sum  not  mentioned 
Discharged  on  giving  iorety 

Total 


The  ages  of  the  forty-one  coorieti 

Under  20  years 9 

Between  20  and  30  years 98 

„      30  and  45  yean 19 

Above  45  yean  ..•••.••  4 


Total 


41 


During  the  fourteen  years  embraced  by  the  returns  we  have  been  exa- 
mining, there  were  only  thirty-nine  educated  females  accused  of  ofiences 
in  Scotland.  We  have  not  any  means  for  ascertaining  the  result  of 
these  accusations,  but  comparing  tliat  number  with  the  result  in  Eng- 
land, we  find  that  it  is  far  less  favourable.  Taking  die  difference  of 
population  into  the  calculation,  there  should  have  been  in  the  fourteen 
years  not  more  than  eight  educated  females  accused  in  Scotland  to  be 
equal  to  the  fifty-tliree  accused  in  the  same  period  in  England  and 
^\'ales.  This  difference  is  probably  owing  to  the  more  general  spread 
of  instruction  in  Scotland,  and  tlierefore  to  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  ])opulation  qualified  to  rank  among  well-instructed  persons. 

During  the  year  for  which  we  are  tbus  enabled  to  analyze  the  cri- 
minal returns,  there  were  only  fifteen  counties  among  the  thirty-two  into 
which  Scotland  is  divided  that  furnished  causes  for  criminal  accusations 
against  educated  persons.  The  returns  do  not  distinguish  the  counties 
in  which  convictions  followed ;  but  in  the  following  table  (p.  664)  will  be 
seen  the  numbers  of  persons  of  that  class  who  were  accused  in  each  of 
the  ten  years,  1836  to  1845,  in  the  several  counties  of  Scotland. 

Tlie  criminal  returns  for  Ireland  have  not  hitherto  been  made  to 
distinguish  between  persons  who  read  and  write  well,  and  those  who 
have  been  instructed  in  any  higher  branch  of  knowledge :  it  will  not  be 
possible,  therefore,  to  carry  this  line  of  examination  into  the  criminal 
statistics  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  in  closing  tbe 
remarks  which  the  facts  here  recorded,  as  experienced  in  Great  Britain, 
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OOCNTIES. 

1 
1836 

1S37 

ISZS 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1S41 

1  1845 

Aberdeen.     .     .     . 

13 

12 

4 

2 

3 

2 

5 

3 

•  • 

Argylo      .... 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

2 

• . 

3 

9 

7 

4 

Ayr 

•  • 

5 

• . 

3 

6 

2 

Banff 

1 
1 

1 

* . 
1 

■ . 
4 

•  • 

1 
1 

1 

•  ■ 
1 

■ . 

a  . 

2 
1 

•  ■ 
3 

ISorwick.   .... 

2 

Bute 

Caithness.     ... 

•  • 

ClAckmannan      .     . 

1 

•  ■ 

Dumbarton    .     .     . 

1 

. . 

2 

1 

1 

5 

•  • 

Dumfries  .... 

•  • 

2 

1 

3 

•  • 

1 

2 

2 

Kdinburgh     .     .     . 
Elgin  and  Moray 
Fife 

14 

22 

9 

9 

9 

a  • 

6 

•  • 

.  * 

1 

•  • 

a  . 

■  . 

•  ■ 

•  • 

. . 

I 

2 

3 

9 

1 

4 

•  • 

Forfar      .... 

6 

7 

7 

2 

3 

2 

6 

1 

Haddington  .     .     . 

•  • 

3 

1 

2 

1 

•  * 

2 

\              I 

Invt>mo8A .... 

1 

•  • 

2 

I 
3 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

1 

7 

•  • 

Kincardine    . 

1 

•  ■ 

Kinross    .... 

5 

•  • 

* . 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

m  • 

•  • 

Kirkcudbright    .     . 

•  • 

. . 

•  • 

1 

a  . 

a  . 

•  . 

•  • 

Lanark     .... 

11 

14 

12 

5 

11 

14 

19 

9 

Linlithgow     .     .     . 

2 

6 

6 

3 

4 

1 

2 

Nairn 

1 

1 

•  • 

. . 

•  • 

.  ■ 

.. 

Orkney  and  Zetland 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

2 

1 

•  • 

I 

1 

1 

Peebl^     .... 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

.  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

a  . 

a  • 

Perth 

1 

8 

. . 

4 

•  • 

2 

4 

1 

Renfrew  .... 

4 

7 

7 

8 

14 

6 

12 

12 

Uoss  and  Cromarty . 

•  • 

1 

. . 

. . 

•  • 

1 

. . 

•  • 

•  ■ 

Roxburgh      .     .     . 

3 

3 

3 

7 

6 

1 

•  • 

Selkirk      .... 

•  • 

1 

.  * 

1 

1 

a  . 

1 

•  • 

Stirling     .... 
Sutherland     .     .     . 

•  • 

1 

6 

2 

2 

I 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

. . 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

1 

•  ■ 

Wigton     .... 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

. . 

•  • 

Total  .     .     . 

55 

6S 

93 

57 

71 

42 

92 

64 

64 

55 

80  naturally  called  for,  regarding  the  influence  of  education  in  restrain- 
ing from  tlie  commission  of  crime,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
inference  that  to  instruct  a  man  beyond  the  merest  elements  of  human 
acciuirement  will  suffice  to  destroy  all  tendency  to  evil  courses,  and  that 
we  require  nothing  more  than  the  initiation  of  the  people  generally  into 
some  certain  branches  of  school  learning  in  order  to  render  our  prisons 
useless,  and  to  shut  up  our  courts  of  justice.  That  amid  the  many 
tliousands  who  are  yearly  called  to  answer  for  offences  committed 
against  the  persons  and  the  property  of  their  fellow-citizens,  so  very 
small  a  proportion  as  44  in  10,000  in  England,  and  180  in  10,000  in 
Scotland,  should  have  belonged  to  classes  having  received  the  benefit  of 
something  beyond  tlie  merest  rudiments  of  knowledge,  ought  not  to  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  same  amount  of  instruction,  if  imparted  to  all, 
would  diminish  ofl^ences  in  anything  like  that  proportion.  In  commu- 
nities where  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  left  in  ignorance,  and  only 
a  few,  comparatively,  are  instructed,  those  few  will  find  themselves  in  a 
far  better  position  than  the  mass  for  obtaining  honest  employment,  and 
thus  will  have  fewer  temptations  to  withstand.  If  all  were  equally 
instructed,  this  condition,  of  course,  could  not  exist,  and  then  we  miglit 
be   better   able  to  estimate  at  its  true  value  the  moral  influence   of 
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instruction.  Knowing  what  we  know  of  the  quality  of  education  as  it 
has  usually  been  imparted  to  the  youth  of  this  country,  dare  we  hope 
that  its  restraining  influence  would  be  great?  It  is  true,  we  might 
even  then  expect  to  put  an  end  to  much  of  the  violence  and  fraud  by 
which  the  community  is  now  disgraced.  Merely  instructed  persona 
would  better  calculate  the  worldly  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
right  and  wrong  conduct ;  and  who  can  estimate  how  much  of  crime 
and  consequent  misery  in  the  world  result  from  miscalculation!  But 
further,  is  it  not  certain  that  an  instructed  conununity  would  be  able  to 
apply  its  energies  more  beneficially  for  the  whole  than  is  possible  where 
general  ignorance  prevails  ~  that  employments  would  be  more  certain  and 
more  profitable,  and  temptations  to  dishonesty  fewer  and  weaker?* 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  in  every  community  we  must  look  to 
those  who  occupy  the  middle  rank  of  society  for  the  greatest  amount  of 
virtue ;  and  we  may  believe  that  the  remark  would  not  have  received, 
as  it  has,  the  general  assent  of  society,  unless  it  had  been  supported  at 
least  by  appearances.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  a  condition  midway  between 
poverty  and  affluence  is  the  most  favourable  to  human  excellence,  mean- 
ing, by  tiiat  term,  virtuous  conduct  proceeding  ftt)m  principle  ?  This 
may  well  be  doubted.  We  may  find  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  open 
profligacy  exists  among  persons  placed  in  that  condition  than  is  ap- 
parent among  the  richer  class,  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  poor,  without 
being  therefore  forced  to  admit  that  the  middle  class  is  governed  by  a 
nicer  sense  of  propriety  or  juster  views  of  duty  than  others.  May  it 
not  be,  that  the  greater  decency  of  their  conduct  is  the  result  of  circum- 
stances rather  than  of  principle ;  that,  being  removed  from  the  tempta- 
tions ofiered  by  idleness  and  opportunity  to  the  rich,  and  from  the  yet 
stronger  temptations  of  want,  from  which  there  is  no  escape  for  the 
uninstructed  poor,  they  are  constrained  to  pursue  a  routine  of  daily 
employment  which  leaves  but  little  time  for  the  indulgence  of  immoral 
pursuits  ?  The  judgment  of  men  upon  the  conduct  of  others  can  only  be 
formed  upon  a  view  of  their  outward  acts,  since  we  cannot  duly  appre- 
ciate their  motives  for  wiiat  they  do,  nor  the  degree  of  fortitude  exerdsed 
in  what  they  resist ;  else  we  might  probably  find  that  good  dispositions 
are  pretty  equally  divided,  and  should  be  made  to  acknowledge  their 
existence  under  circumstances  apparently  the  most  unpromising. 

The  good  efiect  which  honest  employment  is  calculated  to  produce 
upon  even  the  worst  of  criminals,  and  under  apparentiy  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstances,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  testimony 
ofiered  by  the  Honourable  Grey  Bennet  to  the  Committee  on  the  State 

*  The  proportion  of  offenders  in  England  ond  Wales,  in  1841,  was  1  in  573  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  in  Scotland,  1  in  742 ;  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  latter  which  it  is  fair  to  attribate 
in  great  part,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  more  general  spread  of  instruction  as  compared  in  thml 
respect  with  England. 
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of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  which  sat  in  1817,  and  of  which  he  was 
cliaimian  : — 

"  I  had  been  there  (Newgate  prison)  a  few  weeks  before,  and  found 
it,  as  usual,  in  the  most  degraded  and  afflicting  state.  Hie  women 
were  then  mixed  all  together,  old  and  young — ^the  young  beginners  with 
the  old  offenders— the  girl  for  the  first  ofience  with  the  hardened  and 
drunken  prostitute — the  tried  with  the  untried — the  accused  with  the 
condemned — the  transports  with  those  imder  sentence  of  death ;  all 
were  crowded  together  in  one  promiscuous  assemblage,  noisy,  idle,  and 
profligate ;  clamorous  at  the  gratings  soliciting  money,  and  beg^ng  at 
the  prison  window  with  spoons  attached  to  the  ends  of  sticks.  In  little 
more  than  a  fortnight  the  whole  scene  was  changed,  through  the  humane 
and  philanthropic  exertions  of  Mrs.  Fry,  the  wife  of  a  banker  in  the 
city.  In  tiic  first  yard  I  visited  were  seventy-eight  women  ;  sixty-five 
of  these  were  employed  on  needlework  which  had  been  procured  for 
them.  In  one  fortnight  the  work  done  was  344  shirts,  64  shifts,  59 
aprons,  and  250  pinafores.  There  are  yet  no  proper  mccins  for  classi- 
fication and  arrangement  of  the  prisoners,  but  the  cliange  in  Uieir 
appearance  was  most  striking.  The  bold  hardened  look  of  guilt  was 
pone — the  impudent  system  of  begging  had  ceased — all  were  busy  and 
cheerful,  and  at  least  looked  contented  and  happy.  I  asked  in  all  the 
rooms  of  the  prisons  if  they  preferred  occupation  to  idleness,  and  if 
they  approved  of  the  change  ?  Tiie  answer  was  unanimously,  yes ; 
and  several  with  tears  in  their  eyes  said,  '  If  we  had  had  any  means  of 
gaining  our  bread,  we  should  not  have  been  here.' ' ' 

What  a  lesson  in  legislation  may  be  learned  from  this  declaration  I 
It  is  not  pretended  that  the  active  interference  of  Government  can  pos- 
sibly be  given,  or  that  if  it  were  possible  it  would  be  efficacious,  in 
providing  honest  employments  for  the  people.  But  much  may  be  done 
in  removing  legislative  impediments  that  lie  in  the  way  of  industry,  in 
opening  new  markets,  and  extending  those  already  open  to  our  com- 
merce ;  and  until  all  that  is  possible  in  this  respect  shall  have  been 
accomplished,  and  all  that  is  needed  in  the  way  of  educatitm  and  moral 
training  of  the  people  shall  have  been  supplied,  is  it  unjust  to  say  that 
a  part,  at  least,  of  the  criminality,  induced  by  restrictions  and  by 
ignorance,  lies  at  the  door  of  the  legislature  ? 

If  forced  to  leave  the  question  here,  there  would,  however,  be  but 
little  cause  for  hoping  that  in  future  years  the  rapid  inarch  of  crime 
which  we  have  witnessed  could  be  arrested.  Our  hopes  in  this  respect 
must  be  based  upon  the  conviction,  fast  gaining  converts  among  all 
that  are  powerful  to  influence  the  course  of  legislation,  that  to  impart 
mechanically  the  rudiments  of  instruction,  or  even  to  carry  a  pupil 
through  a  course  of  classical  learning,  should  not  be  considecrd  edu- 
cation— that  the  educator  must  form  the  character  as  well  as  store  the 
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iDemory — must  implant  as  living  principles  within  the  pupil's  heart  a 
reverence  for  truth  and  juatire.  To  ima^ne  that  this  end  can  be 
attained  without  awakening  the  spirit  of  religion  in  his  heart,  were  worse 
than  useless ;  but  when  this  chord,  which  can  be  found  when  sought  for 
in  every  human  breast,  shalt  once  be  rightly  attoned,  all  difficulty  must 
be  over,  and  it  must  thenceforth  be  next  to  impossible  for  any  degree  of 
temptation  to  draw  a  man  into  the  ranks  of  habitual  criminality. 

The  Irish  returns  of  crime  have  not  until  of  Ute  years  been  rendered 
with  regularity.  The  number  of  committals  and  conriations  in  each  of 
the  eiglit  years  from  1805  to  1812  inclusive  were  as  follows : — 

Ynn.  Canmlltrd.       ChtIiiIkI.  I  Trow. 

1S05  3,600  609  IBOa 

1806  .1,781  613  leiO 


Tlic  proportion  of  convictions  to  committals  in  the  above  years  is  on  the 
avcrtLge  but  little  more  than  22  per  cent.,  affording  an  unfavourable 
view  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland  at  that  time.  In  each 
of  the  six  years  from  1805  to  1810  there  were  executed — 


43,  of  whom  9  wtn  fbr  murder. 


1S08       S3,  of  whom  I  i  wtn  for  murder. 


Between  I8I2  and  1822  there  must  have  occurred  either  a  fearful 
increase  of  crime,  or  a  much  more  vigilant  police,  for  the  committals  in 
that  interval  of  ten  years  were  trebled  in  number.  The  returns  from 
1822  down  to  the  present  time  liave  been  given  with  regularity,  and  we 
find  that  the  committals  and  convictions,  tiie  numbers  sentenced  to  deatli, 
and  the  executions  in  each  year  from  1822  to  1834,  were  as  follows:— 
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In  1835  the  returns  were  as^milated  in  most  re^Hscts  to  those  made 
in  England  and  Scotland,  exhibiting  the  number  of  o&nders,  male  and 
female,  in  each  of  the  six  divisions  or  classes  of  crimes  as  already  ex- 
plained ;*  distinguishing  also  the  ages  of  persons  committed,  and  (with 
the  important  omission  of  those  instructed  beyond  reading  and  writing) 
showing  their  degree  of  instruction  also. 

■  Sec  page  mb. 
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The  number  of  committals  and  convictions  in  each  of  the  six  divisions, 
in  the  years  since  1834,  hare  been  as  follows : — 
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The  total  numbers  of  males  and  females  committed,  of  convictions, 
of  sentences  to  death,  and  of  executions,  in  these  6fleen  years,  were : — 
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On  inspecting  these  figures  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
exceedingly  great  degree  of  irregularity  experienced  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  series.  There  is  the  same  and  (population  considered)  even  a 
greater  rapidity  of  increase  than  we  have  seen  in  England,  but  attended 
with  the  most  violent  alternations.  The  committals,  which  were  23,891 
in  1836,  fell  in  the  following  year  to  14,804,  or  38  per  cent. ;  in  1838 
the  number  was  nearly  as  moderate ;  but  in  1839  it  jumped  to  26,392, 
an  advance  of  67  per  cent,  and  which  exhibited  the  proportion  of  accu- 
sations fo  the  population  as  1  in  307,  while  in  England  during  the 
same  year  it  was  as  1  in  634.  Between  1836  and  1837  the  convictions 
were  lessened  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  committals,  viz.,  from  18,110 
to  9536,  or  47  per  cent. ;  while  the  increase  of  convictions  in  1839  from 
1838  was  only  25i  per  cent.  The  fearful  augmentation  of  both  com- 
mittals and  convictions  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  series  is  clearly  one 
of  the  consequences  of  the  dearth  caused  by  the  potato  rot. 

The  greatest  amount  of  fluctuations  have  occurred  with  respect  to 
four  heads  of  offences, — assaults,  illicit  distillation,  riot  and  rescue, 
and  misdemeanors  not  otherwise  described.  If  the  numbers  found 
under  those  titles  are  subtracted  from  the  whole,  the  agreement  between 
the  various  years  will  be  in  a  great  measure  established. 

The  number  of  accused  persons  whose  ages  were  not  ascertained  has 
been  so  great  in  Ireland  that  all  computation  on  that  head  would  be 
useless,  and  is  omitted.  In  England  and  Scotland  the  numbers  unknown 
have  been  insignificant. 

To  persons  who  have  had  occasion  to  pursue  statistical  inquiries  on 
questions  connected  with  Ireland,  it  will  not  be  matter  for  much  surprise 
that,  in  this  particular  matter  of  ascertaining  the  ages  of  persons 
charged  with  offences,  there  should  be  evinced  much  want  of  care.  In 
one  of  the  years  during  which  those  ages  have  been  required  (1837), 
they  were  obtained  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  completeness,  the  ages  of 
only  396  out  of  14,804,  or  2'67*  per  cent,  being  deficient,  proving 
thereby  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  is  within  the  ability  of  the 
officers  to  accomplish ;  two  years  later  we  find  that  out  of  26,392 
l)ersons  acnused,  the  ages  are  wanting  of  10,612,  or  40*20  per  cent. ; 
and  although  in  the  two  following  years  the  deficiency  is  not  so  con- 
siderable, it  is  still  out  of  all  reason  great.  The  numbers  of  accused 
persons  whose  ages  were  not  ascertained  in  each  of  the  years  during 
which  this  branch  of  inquiry  has  been  ordered  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  respectively,  have  been  as  follows : — 
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The  same  degree  of  neglect  has  been  shown  in  oollectiiig 
coDoeming  the  degrees  of  instruction,  although  the  inquiries  on  this 
head  in  Ireland  have  been  simplified  in  a  way  to  depnwe  the  returns  of 
a  great  part  of  their  value  if  even  they  had  been  made  to  include  the 
whole  number,  by  omitting  to  distinguish,  as  is  done  in  Elngland  and 
Scotland,  persons  instructed  beyond  mere  reading  and  writing.  The 
nnmbers  as  to  whom  their  intellectual  condition  was  not  ascertained  in 
the  several  years,  were — 


Year*. 

Y«««. 

1835 

4,889  in  21,205 

1843 

6,116m20,lS6 
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Tliat  the  deficiencies  here  noticed  arise  from  neglect,  and  not  from 
any  peculiar  difiiculty  attending  such  inquiries  in  Ireland,  is  evident  by 
thQ  fact,  that  in  the  two  years  1840  and  1841,  the  returns  for  which 
have  been  examined  for  that  purpose,  there  were  five  counties  from 
which  these  returns  in  both  years  were  complete,  and  fourteen  other 
counties  where  the  deficiencies  were  but  trifling,  while  in  several  of  the 
remaining  counties  whence  the  inquiries  have  been  most  unsatisfactorily 
answered,  the  numbers  deficient  in  respect  both  of  age  and  of  instruc- 
tion arc  identical,  or  nearly  so,  e,  g, — 
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('oniparing  the  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom  with  each  other  in 
roj^pect  of  juvenile  delinquency,  we  find  that  the  centesimal  proportions 
of  persons  charged  with  offences  who  were  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
were  as  follows  : — 
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The  comparatively  small  proportion  of  offending  diiidren  in  Ireland 
is  probably  owing  to  the  preponderance  in  number  in  that  island  of 
crimes  of  violence,  for  the  commission  of  which  children  are  phyucally 
disqualified,  while  the  larger  prqx)rtion  of  young  ofienders  in  Scotland 
may  be  referred  to  tlic  circumstance  already  mentioned  of  the  superior 
general  instruction  of  the  Scotch  people,  and  which  opens  to  them  during 
manhood  more  opportunity  for  honest  employment  than  is  found  in 
England.  If  calculated  according  to  the  population  in  each  divisioo 
of  the  kingdom,  and  not  in  relation  to  the  aggregate  number  of  offenders, 
it  will  l)e  found  that  the  mean  number  of  committals  of  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  during  the  above  years, 


In  EngUmd  1  in  5,564  of  the  population. 
Sootiand  1  „  4,495  „ 

Ireland    1  „  6,344  „ 

))roportion8  much  more  nearly  in  agreement  with  each  other  than  they 
are  with  the  whole  number  of  offenders,  which  seems  to  show  that  the 
various  circumstances  which  determine  tlie  tendencies  to  crime  in  the 
different  divisions  of  the  kingdom  do  not  develop  themselves  so  as  greatly 
to  influence  conduct  in  early  years  of  life. 

The  subject  of  prison  discipline  is  one  which  has  of  late  years  claimed 
much  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  the  legislature,  and 
various  extensive  reforms  have  been  effected  in  the  management  of  pri- 
soners. Until  of  late  years,  the  only  quality  about  a  prison  that  seems 
to  have  been  thought  indispensable  was  its  strength  to  retain  its  in- 
mates ;  and  if  the  gaoler  was  possessed  of  activity  and  personal  courage, 
it  was  never  questioned  whether  he  were  ignorant  or  instructed,  humane 
or  brutal  in  disposition,  correct  or  dissolute  in  his  conduct.  Mr. 
Fielding,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Queen-square  Police  Office,  when 
examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Police 
of  the  Metropolis  in  1816,  respecting  the  sufficiency  of  prison  accommo- 
dation, is  reported  to  have  said — **  As  to  the  Coldbath-fields  prison,  I 
was  of  the  number  of  justices  who  voted  for  the  appointment  of  the 
man  (as  governor)  who  is  there  now — I  mean  Atkins,  who  I  thought 
tlic  best  suited  man  that  could  be  found  for  the  purpose,  being  a  man 
of  great  intrepidity,  which  is  the  gi'catest  quality  that  can  recommend 
such  a  man."  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  since  passed,  and  we  have 
in  the  interval  come  to  the  belief  that  other  qualities  beyond  mere  per- 
sonal intrepidity  are  needed  to  fit  a  man  for  having  the  custody  an  J  con- 
trol of  criminals.  A  cla^  of  men  very  different  froni  those  among  whom 
Atkins,  the  Bow-street  runner,  was  selected,  are  now  placed  in  such 
situations,  and  somewhat  more  is  required  at  their  hands  than  that  they 
shall  keep  their  prisoners  in  subjection  by  brute  force. 

An  Act  was  passed  in  1835  for  effecting  greater  uniformi^  of  prac- 
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tice  in  the  government  of  prisons,  and  for  appointing  inqiectors  of 
prisons  in  Great  Britain.  Under  this  Act  five  gentlemen  have  been 
appointed  to  visit  and  inspect  every  gaol,  bridewell,  house  of  correction, 
penitentiary,  or  other  prison  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  to  examine 
any  person  holding  office  in  tlie  same,  to  inspect  all  books  and  papers, 
and  to  inquire  into  all  matters  relating  to  such  prisons,  to  make  a  re- 
)K)rt  in  writing  on  or  before  the  l&t  of  February  in  each  year  as  to  the 
state  of  each  prison  visited,  and  to  transmit  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  who  is  required  to  lay  it  before  Par- 
liament witliin  fourteen  days.  The  appointment  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
still  more  the  publication  of  their  Reports,  have  already  been  attended 
with  the  happiest  results  in  bringing  to  light  and  remedying  various 
abuses,  in  fixing  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  in  causing  experi- 
ments to  be  undertaken  as  to  the  possibility  of  reforming  and  reclaiming 
criminals  Under  tlieir  inspection,  our  prisons  have  now,  for  the  most 
part,  ceased  to  be  schools  for  perfecting  in  villany  the  half-taught 
scoundrel,  and  are  converted  into  places  where  penitence  and  reforma- 
tion are,  at  least,  pos>ible. 

The  establishment  of  the  present  metropolitan  police  force,  which 
occurred  in  1829,  a  measure  which  has  since  been  copied  in  most  of  our 
populous  towns,  has  substituted  an  efficient  and  respectable  body  of  men 
for  the  Townsends,  the  Vicarys,  and  the  Atkinses,  of  former  days, 
who  were  encouraged  by  the  system  Uien  in  use  to  become  the  assodates 
of  thieves,  at  what  were  technically  called  "  flash-houses,"  and  to  wink 
at  their  malpractices  until  they  should  have  been  led  on  to  the  commis- 
sion of  some  offence,  their  conviction  for  which  would  bring  a  substantial 
reward  to  the  thief-taker.  Under  such  a  syst<;m,  prevention  of  crime 
was  out  of  the  question ;  its  punisliment  only  was  tiiought  of,  and  this 
only  when  it  had  reached  to  a  point  of  enormity  which  induced  the  legis- 
lature to  give  large  j)remiums  for  detection.  Can  it  afford  cause  for 
wonder  that,  under  this  shocking  system,  our  criminals  have  been  multi- 
plied in  the  manner  we  have  witnessed  ? 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

MANNERS. 

Imperfect  Views  in  former  Timet  concerning  the  Means  proper  for  repressing  Offenders— 
Drunkenness  ~  Its  prevalence  in  1736  —  Means  taken  for  its  suppression  —  Failure  of 
those  Means— Quantity  of  Ardent  Spirits  consumed  then  compared  with  the  present 
Time— Drunkenness  not  confined  formerly  to  the  Working  Classes— General  Coarseness 
of  Conversation,  and  in  Popular  Writers— Anecdote  related  by  Sir  Walter  Scott— State  of 
Morals  and  Manners  fifty  Years  ago,  as  stated  in  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commoiui 
— Progressive  Improvement  occasioned  by  the  general  spread  of  Information — Increased 
Temperance  not  extended  to  Scotland  —  Evidence  of  Sheriff  Alison — Infrequency  of 
Prise-fighting  compared  with  former  Times — Greater  refinement  of  the  Public  Press— 
General  Improvement  in  personal  Morality. 

The  result  of  the  examination  of  our  criminal  statistics,  contained  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  is  calculated  to  excite  feelings  at  once  of  regret 
and  of  hope — of  regret,  that  the  science  of  goTemment  in  this,  one  of 
its  most  important  branches,  has  hitherto  been  so  ill  understood,  or  so 
ineffectually  followed  out,  as  to  have  allowed  the  fearful  growth  of 
criminality  exhibited  by  parliamentary  returns — of  hope,  that  the  means 
of  arresting  and  in  a  great  degree  of  correcting  the  evil  having  dis- 
covered themselves  by  reason  of  the  classifications  of  offenders  which  of 
late  years  have  been  adopted,  efforts  will  now  be  made  to  give  full 
efficacy  to  those  means.  Heretofore  the  growing  evil  has  been  dealt 
with  blindly,  and  in  a  spirit  of  empiricism — now,  and  hereafter,  we  may 
press  forward  in  the  work  of  reformation  with  a  full  comprehension  of 
the  disease,  with  confidence  in  the  means  of  cure,  and  with  some  assur- 
ance of  success.  We,  and  those  who  preceded  us,  have  formerly  been 
content  to  make  the  too  common  mistake  of  attacking  symptoms  instead 
of  seeking  out  and  combating  the  disease  at  its  source.  The  degree  of 
ignorance  upon  this  subject  which  has  prevailed  will  hardly  be  credited 
some  years  hence,  when,  as  may  now  be  reasonably  expected,  the 
desired  result  shall  be  accomplished.  Dr.  Colquhoun,  a  most  active 
and  intelligent  police  magistrate,  to  whom  society  is  much  indebted  for 
the  fearless  disclosures  made  by  him,  which  awakened  attention  to  the 
growing  evil,  had  yet  the  most  imperfect  conception  of  the  means  to  be 
used  for  arresting  it.     In  the  evidence  given  by  him  before  the  Select 
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Cummittce  o(  tlie  House  of  Commons  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  in 
1816,  we  find  this  passage  : — ^'  On  or  about  the  years  1744  or  1745, 
when  multitudes  of  men  and  women  were  rolling  about  the  streets 
drunk  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  gin-shops,  the  physicians  were 
consulted  upon  it,  and  an  Act  was  passed  that  no  persons  should  be 
entitled  to  a  spirit  licence  that  could  not  previously  produce  an  ale 
licence."  We  must  suppose,  from  his  approval  of  this  expedient,  that 
Dr.  (yolquhoun  attributed  to  the  existence  of  gin-shops  the  disposition 
to  drunkenness  then  prevalent,  instead  of  looking  at  them  as  the  con- 
sequence of  the  prevailing  low  condition  of  morals.  How  this  evil  was 
to  be  remedied  by  obliging  the  publican  to  pay  a  few  pounds  additional 
for  an  ale  licence,  and  to  keep  a  few  gallons  of  ale  upon  his  premises 
for  such  as  might  choose  to  ask  for  it,  does  not  appear ;  neither  is  it 
shown  why  physicians  were  consulted,  since  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  injury  to  the  bodily  frame  from  habitual  drunkenness,  and  there 
was  no  thought  of  curing  the  propensity  by  administering  physic  The 
state  of  things  as  described  by  Dr.  Colquhoun  to  exist  in  1745,  had  not 
tlicn  newly  appeared.  Ample  time  had  then  been  afforded  for  con- 
templating the  evil,  and  for  attempting  its  cure.  The  addiction  of  tlie 
people  to  intoxicating  drinks  had  reached  such  a  point  in  1736  as  to 
occasion  continual  debates  in  Parliament,  and  to  call  for  remedies  of  a 
very  stringent  character.  It  was  then  the  practice  of  some  publicans 
to  entice  their  customers  with  a  notice  painted  on  a  board  outside  the 
house  to  this  effect : — "  You  may  here  get  drunk  for  a  penny,  dead 
drunk  for  twopence,  and  have  clean  straw  for  nothing."  The  legislators 
of  that  day,  thinking  that  the  cheapness  of  the  liquor  caused  the  abuse, 
proposed  a  duty  of  20*.  per  gallon,  and  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors  by  retail,  a  measure  far  more  likely  to  attain  the  end  proposed 
than  that  of  obliging  the  publican  to  provide  himself  with  a  supplemental 
licence ;  and  yet  it  signally  failed  in  its  purpose.  Coxe,  in  his  *  Life  of 
Walpole,'  speaking  of  it,  says,  "  The  Act  led  to  the  usual  proceedings  of 
riot  and  violence ;  the  clandestine  sale  of  gin  was  continued  in  defiance 
of  every  restriction  ;  the  demand  for  penalties  the  ofienders  were  unable 
to  pay  filled  the  prisons,  and,  by  removing  every  restraint,  plunged 
them  into  courses  more  audaciously  criminal."  In  March,  1738,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  to  enforce  the  Gin  Act,  to  protect  the  oflicers 
of  justice  in  their  efforts  to  that  end,  and  threatening  offenders  witli 
punishment.  Within  less  than  two  years  from  its  passing,  12,000  people 
had  been  convicted  under  the  Act  within  the  Bills  of  Morfcility,  of  whom 
5000  had  been  sentenced  to  pay  each  a  penalty  of  100/.,  and  3000 
people  had  paid  10/.  each  to  excuse  their  being  sent  to  Bridewell  house 
of  correction. 

These  harsh  proceedings  failed  entirely.     It  was  given  in  evidence 
before  a  Committee  of  tlie  House  of  Conunons,  in  1743,  that  the  quan- 
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tity  of  spirituous  liquors  made  for  consumption  in  England  and  Wales, 
was — 

In  1733  10,500,000  gallons. 

1734  13,500,000        „ 

1740  15,250,000    „ 

1741  17,000,000    „ 

1742  19,000,000    „ 

These  quantities  were  consumed  by  a  population  not  exceeding  six 
millions,  giving  3^  gallons  for  each  individual  in  1742.  One  century 
later,  and  we  find  a  population  increased  to  sixteen  millions  consuming 
8,166,985  gallons  in  the  year,  or  half  a  gallon  per  head,  showing  a 
diminished  consumption  of  more  than  five-sixths.  There  were,  in  1742, 
within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  more  than  20,000  houses  and  shops  in 
which  gin  was  sold  by  retail. 

Nor  were  those  habits  of  drunkenness  confined  to  the  labouring 
classes.  What  would  now  be  called  drinking  to  excess  was  then  so  much 
the  custom  in  every  circle,  that  it  was  as  uncommon  for  any  party  to 
separate  while  any  member  of  it  remained  sober  as  it  is  now  for  any  one 
in  such  party  to  degrade  himself  through  intoxication.  This  habit, 
which  is  now  happily  banished  from  aU  decent  society,  had  by  no  means 
disappeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  reformation 
was  then  only  begun  which  we  have  lived  to  see  nearly  perfected  ;  and 
who  that  personally  witnessed  the  scenes  of  riot  that  fifty  years  ago 
were  still  of  too  common  occurrence  even  among  reputable  people,  cmd 
contrasts  them  with  the  quiet  and  rational  enjoyment  that  attends  our 
social  meetings  at  the  present  day,  but  must  acknowledge  that  this 
habit  of  temperance  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the  greatest,  reformation  that  society  has 
witnessed.  In  those  days  it  rarely  happened  that  men  holding  the  rank 
and  otherwise  bearing  the  character  of  gentlemen,  rose  from  the  table 
of  a  dinner  party  in  a  condition  to  enter  the  society  of  females,  and 
thus  all  were  debarred  from  the  sweetest  hours  of  rational  enjoyment 
which  now  spring  from  social  intercourse. 

It  was  the  fitting  concomitant  of  the  habit  of  personal  debasement, 
through  drinking  to  excess,  that  the  style  of  conversation  at  the  convivial 
parties  of  gentlemen  was  then  such  as  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
decent  society  at  present ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  who 
would  designedly  "  put  an  enemy  into  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their 
brains"  should  exhibit  the  coarseness  of  their  minds  in  their  habitual 
conversation.  If  we  carry  back  our  inquiries  twenty  years  further,  we 
may  learn  that  coarseness  of  the  same  kind,  although  perhaps  not  in  the 
same  degree,  was  exhibited  by  educated  females,  and  that  respectable 
women,  the  mothers  of  families  and  the  wives  of  respectable  tradesmen, 
were  accustomed  to  amuse  their  guests  by  singing  songs  that  no  reput- 
able musicseller  or  bookseller  would  now  admit  among  his  wares. 

2  X  *> 
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Remarking  upon  the  change  of  manners  in  this  respect  diat  has  since 
been  witnessed  in  this  country,  Sir  Walter  Scott  relates  the  following 
curious  anecdote  as  having  happened  to  himself: — 

"  A  grand-aunt  of  my  own,  Mrs.  Keith  of  Ravenstone,  who  was  a 
person  of  some  condition,  being  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Swinton,  of 
Swinton,  lived  with  unabated  vigour  of  intellect  to  a  very  advanced  age. 
She  was  very  fond  of  reading,  and  enjoyed  it  to  the  last  of  her  long  life. 
One  day  she  asked  me,  when  we  happened  to  be  alone  together,  whether 
I  had  ever  seen  Mrs.  Behn's  novels  ?  I  confessed  the  charge.  "WTiether 
I  could  got  her  a  sight  of  them  ?  I  said,  with  some  hesitation,  I  believed 
I  could,  but  that  I  did  not  think  that  she  would  like  either  the  manners 
or  the  language,  which  approached  too  near  that  of  Charles  the  Second's 
time  to  be  quite  proper  reading.  *  Nevertheless,*  said  the  good  old 
lady,  *■  I  remember  their  being  so  much  admired,  and  being  so  much 
interested  in  them  myself,  that  I  wish  to  look  at  them  again.'  To  hear 
was  to  obt»y.     So  I  sent  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  curiously  sealed  up,  with 

*  private  and  confidential'  on  the  packet,  to  my  gay  old  grand-aunt 
Tlie  next  time  I  saw  her  afterwards  she  gave  me  back  Aphra,  properly 
wrapped  up,  with  nearly  these  words — *  Take  back  yoiu*  bonny  Mrs. 
Behn,  and  if  you  will  take  my  advice  put  her  in  the  fire,  for  I  found  it 
impossible  to  get  through  the  very  first  novel.     But  is  it  not,*  she  said, 

*  a  very  odd  thing  that  I,  an  old  woman  of  eighty  and  upwards,  sitting 
alone,  feel  myself  ashamed  to  read  a  book  which  sixty  years  ago  I  have 
heard  read  aloud  for  the  amusement  of  large  circles,  consisting  of  the 
first  and  most  creditable  society  in  London  ?'  "* 

The  Report  of  tlie  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ap- 
pointed in  1835  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  education  of  the  people 
in  England  and  Wales,  contains  an  amount  of  information  concerning  the 
increased  and  increasing  decency  of  deportment  within  the  present  age 
which  is  of  the  highest  value.  Among  the  many  witnesses  examined  was 
Mr.  Francis  Place,  who  for  more  than  half  a  century  has  been  an  attentive 
observer  of  the  condition  and  conduct  of  the  working  people  in  London, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  throughout  the  kingdom  generally.  Scenes 
and  events  which  he  relates  as  being  of  common  every-day  occurrence 
when  he  was  an  apprentice,  are  such  as  would  be  unbearable  now,  and 
have  wholly  ceased.  Speaking  of  the  habits  of  tradesmen  and  masters, 
he  says,  "  Tlie  conduct  of  such  persons  was  exceedingly  gross  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  class  at  the  present  time.  Decency  was  a  very 
difilerent  thing  from  what  it  is  now ;  their  manners  were  such  as  scarcely 
to  be  credited.  I  remember,  when  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  being  at 
a  party  of  twenty,  entertained  at  a  respectable  tradesman's,  who  kept  a 
good  house  in  the  Strand,  where  songs  were  sung  which  cannot  now  be 


•  «  Lockhart*a  Life  of  Scott,'  vol.  v.,  pp.  136,  137. 
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more  than  generally  described  from  their  nastiness,  such  as  no  meeting 
of  journeymen  in  London  would  allow  to  be  sung  in  the  presence  of 
their  families.  There  were  then  few  rational  employments  at  home ; 
the  men  were  seldom  at  home  in  the  evening,  except  there  were  card- 
playing  and  drinking ;  they  spent  their  time  in  a  very  useless  and  but 
too  generally  a  mischievous  manner.  I  made  inquiries  a  few  years  ago, 
and  found  that  between  Temple-bar  and  Fleet- market  there  were  many 
houses  in  each  of  which  there  were  more  books  than  all  the  tradesmen's 
houses  in  the  street  contained  when  I  was  a  youth.  The  ballads  sung 
about  the  streets,  and  the  books  openly  sold,  cannot  be  adequately  de- 
scribed. I  have  given  you  in  writing  words  of  some  common'  ballads 
which  you  would  not  think  fit  to  have  uttered  in  this  committee.  At 
that  time  the  songs  were  of  the  most  indecent  kind ;  no  one  would 
mention  them  in  any  society  now ;  they  were  publicly  sung  and  sold  in 
the  streets  and  markets.  Books  were  openly  sold  in  shops  of  booksellers 
in  leading  streets  which  can  only  be  prociu'ed  clandestinely  now.  I  have 
seen  the  Prayer-book,  the  Racing  Calendar,  and  these  books,  bound 
alike,  side  by  side  in  very  respectable  shop-windows  in  the  leading 
streets.  Between  Blackfriars  and  Westminster-hall  there  were  fourteen 
clubs  under  the  name  of  cock-and-hen  clubs.  I  attended  several  of 
them  when  I  was  an  apprentice.  There  was  one  in  the  Savoy,  where  a 
girl  used  to  sit  at  one  end  of  the  table  and  a  boy  at  the  other ;  I  have 
seen  the  chairs  placed  upon  the  table ;  the  amusements  were  smoking, 
drinking,  swearing,  and  singing  obscene  songs ;  what  else  followed  you 
may  easily  conclude.  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  a  club  of  the  sort 
for  many  years  past  within  the  same  space.  There  are  a  few  of  them 
still  in  London,  but  very  few ;  they  are  held  in  very  obscure  places, 
and  frequented  by  the  very  worst  of  the  community.  Tlie  places  of 
public  resort,  the  tea-gardens,  were  formerly  as  notorious  as  they  were 
infamous.  The  Dog  and  Duck,  for  instance  ;  I  have  been  there  when 
almost  a  mere  boy,  and  seen  the  flashy  women  coma  out  to  take  leave 
of  the  thieves  at  dusk,  and  wish  them  success.  The  Apollo  Gardens 
was  another  of  these  infamous  places ;  it  was  opened  under  the  pretence 
of  musical  entertainments ;  and  there  was  the  Temple  of  Flora ;  it  was 
a  long  gallery  fitted  up  in  a  superb  manner,  and  when  lighted,  was  a 
very  fascinating  place  ;  there  were  boxes  where  boys  and  girls  and  men 
and  women  assembled ;  there  were  also  close  or  private  boxes.  Another 
of  these  places  was  the  Bull-in -the-Pound,  in  Spa-fields,  frequented  by 
thieves  and  dissolute  people.  In  Gray's-inn-lane  was  tlie  Blue  Lion, 
commonly  called  the  Blue  Cat ;  I  have  seen  the  landlord  of  this  place 
come  into  the  long  room  with  a  lump  of  silver  in  his  hand,  which  he  had 
melted  for  the  thieves,  and  pay  them  for  it.  There  was  no  disguise 
about  it ;  it  was  done  o[)enly :  there  is  no  such  place  now.  Tlie  amuse- 
ments of  the  people  were  all  of  a  gross  nature.     We  hear  much  talk  of 
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the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  but  it  was  much  more  desecrated  for- 
merly. At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  there  were  scarcely  any  houses 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Tottenham  Court  Road ;  there  and  in  the  Long- 
fields  were  several  large  ponds  ;  the  amusements  here  were  duck-hunting 
and  badger-baiting ;  they  would  throw  a  cat  into  the  water  and  set 
dogs  at  her,  great  cruelty  was  constantly  practised,  and  the  most  abo- 
minable scenes  used  to  take  place.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
person  to  believe  the  atrocities  of  low  life  at  that  time,  which  were  not, 
as  now,  confined  to  the  worst  paid  and  most  ignorant  of  the  populace. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  new  vice  having  sprung  up  among  the  people ; 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  vice  in  every  respect,  and  a  great  increase 
of  decency  and  respectability." 

The  foregoing  passages,  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  have  been  put 
into  the  narrative  form,  are  faithfully  extracted  from  the  answers  made 
by  Mr.  Place  when  under  examination  by  the  committee.  The  only 
liberty  that  has  been  taken  is  the  suppression  of  some  of  the  more 
revolting  circumstances  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Place  in  illustration  of 
his  opinions. 

When  asked,  "  To  what  do  you  principally  attribute  those  improve- 
ments ?"  Mr.  Place  answered — "  To  information  1  you  will  find,  as 
the  working  people  get  more  information,  they  get  better  habits."  He 
added,  "  Every  class  above  another  teaches  that  below  it ;  tlie  journey- 
man tradesman  is  above  the  common  labourer,  and  manners  descend 
from  class  to  class."  The  whole  of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Place  on 
this  occasion  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  who  wish  to  study  with  the 
aim  of  remed)ing  the  moral  evils  of  society  by  rational  and  therefore  by 
practicable  means. 

The  sobriety  which  among  educated  persons  has  taken  place  of  the 
contrary  habit  has  in  a  great  degree  been  adopted  by  the  labouring 
classes  also.  It  is  true  there  is  still  much  of  intoxication  among  us, 
and  much  of  other  vices  and  crimes  to  which  habitual  intoxication  surely 
leads  the  way  ;  scenes  of  depravity,  however,  no  longer  court  the  public 
gaze,  but  in  a  great  degree  have  passed  away.  The  Apollo  Gardens, 
the  Dog  and  Duck,  and  other  places  of  popular  resort  in  those  days,  to 
which  those  who  remember  them  can  now  never  refer  but  with  disgust, 
exist  no  longer;  they  would  no  longer  be  tolerated  among  us.  It 
might  be  expected  that  this  improvement  would  exhibit  itself  in  diflerent 
degrees  in  various  localities.  Our  seaports  are  still  liable  to  the  old 
reproach  of  drunken  habits ;  and  the  reform  has  not  as  yet  made  any 
deep  inipression  upon  the  working  people  of  Scotland.*  Mr.  Alison, 
the  sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  in  his  evidence  given  before  the  Committee 
m  Combinations  of  Workmen  so  recently  as  1838,  speaking  of  the  habit 

been  already  shown  (page  556)  hoxv  importantly  the  good  work  has  been  for- 
Mnnd,  tbrough  the  excrtione  of  one  earnest  benefactor  of  his  race. 
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of  intemperance  in  Scotlaud,  said, — '^  I  know  opium  is  used  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  I  think  whiskey  there  supersedes  e?erything.  In  short,  I 
may  mention  one  fact  to  the  committee  whieli  will  illustrate  the  extent 
to  which  the  use  of  whiskey  is  carried :  in  London,  the  proportion  of 
public-houses  to  other  houses  is  as  one  to  fifty-six  ;  in  Glasgow,  it  is  as 
one  to  ten ;  every  tenth  house  in  Glasgow  is  a  spirit- shop.  I  should 
say,  as  far  as  my  statistical  researches  have  gone,  that  the  proportion  of 
whiskey  drunk  in  Glasgow  is  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  in  any  similar 
population  upon  the  face  of  the  globe/'  Being  asked  whether  the  pro- 
portion of  spirit-shops  mentioned  was  greater  than  it  was  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Alison  stated  that  it  was  considerably  increasing; 
that  in  1824  every  fourteenth  house  was  a  public-house,  and  that  tie 
proportions  since  and  at  different  times  ascertained,  have  been  one  in 
twelve,  one  in  eleven,  and  (as  already  stated)  in  1838,  one  in  ten. 
Mr.  Alison  gives  a  deplorable  account  of  the  moral  conditioo  of  the 
people  of  Glasgow.  He  says,  "  I  think  that  in  Glasgow  there  are 
80,000  people  (the  whole  population  is  257,000)  who  have  hardly  any 
moral  or  religious  education  at  all ;  they  have  hardly  any  education  in 
worldly  matters ;  and  though  they  can  most  of  them  read  and  write, 
they  are,  practically  speaking,  uneducated.^'  It  would  be  indeed,  sur- 
prising if,  under  those  circumstances,  the  population  of  Glasgow  were  to 
exhibit  any  but  the  lowest  state  of  morals ;  and  tiie  various  particulars 
given  by  Mr.  Alison  of  their  coarseness  and  brutality  seem  to  follow  as  a 
necessary  consequence  firom  the  neglect  of  which  they  are  thus  the  victims. 

It  is  at  once  a  consequence  of  the  comparative  sobriety  of  the  age, 
and  a  help  to  its  continuance,  that  great  numbers  of  houses  have  been 
opened  for  the  sale  of  cups  of  coffee  and  tea  at  low  prices.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  from  1600  to  1800  of  these  coffee-houses  in  the  metro- 
polis alone,  and  that  they  are  established  and  rapidly  increanng  all 
over  the  country ;  about  thirty  years  ago  there  were  not  above  a  dozen 
of  those  houses  to  be  found  in  London,  and  in  these  the  prices  charged 
for  the  refreshment  they  afforded  were  such  as  to  limit  to  a  very  few 
the  number  of  their  customers.  Some  interesting  information  concerning 
these  establishments  was  given  before  the  Committee  of  1840,  which  was 
appointed  to  inquire  concerning  the  operation  of  the  several  duties  levied 
on  imports,  and  popularly  known  as  **  tiie  Import  Duties  Committee." 

The  charge  made  at  these  houses  for  a  cup  of  excellent  coffee,  with 
sugar  and  milk,  varies  from  one  penny  up  to  threepence.  There  are 
many  houses  where  the  lowest  of  these  charges  is  made,  and  which  are 
each  frequented  by  700  to  800  persons  daily.  One  house  in  Sherrard- 
street,  Haymarket,  is  mentioned  where  the  charge  is  three  halfpence, 
and  the  daily  customers  average  from  1500  to  1600  persons  of  "  all 
classes,  from  hackney  coachmen  and  porters  to  the  most  respectable 
classes,"  including  many  foreigners.    The  house  opens  at  half-past  five 
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in  the  morning  and  closes  at  half-past  ten  at  night  The  temptation  to 
frequent  these  houses  is  not  confined  to  the  coffee  or  tea  that  is  provided, 
but  the  frequenters  are  furnished  with  a  variety  of  newspapers  and 
periodical  publications.  In  the  coffee-house  just  mentioned  there  are 
taken  forty-three  London  daily  papers  (including  several  copies  of  the 
leading  journals),  seven  country  papers,  six  foreign  papers,  twenty-four 
monthly  magazines,  four  quarterly  reviews,  and  eleven  weekly  periodi- 
cals. Tlie  proprietor  of  another  house  stated  to  ^he  committee  that  he 
had  paid  400/.  a  year  for  newspapers,  magazines,  and  binding.  He 
said,  "  I  have  upon  the  average  400  to  450  persons  that  frequent  my 
house  daily ;  they  are  mostly  lawyers'  clerks  and  commercial  men ; 
some  of  them  are  managing  clerks;  and  there  are  many  solicitors, 
likewise  highly  respectable  gentlemen,  who  take  coffee  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  in  preference  to  a  more  stimulating  drink.  I  have  often  asked 
myself  the  question  where  all  that  number  of  persons  could  possibly 
have  got  their  refreshments  prior  to  opening  my  house.  There  were 
taverns  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  no  coffee-house,  nor  anything  that 
afforded  any  accommodation  of  the  nature  I  now  ^ve  them ;  and  I 
found  that  a  place  of  business  like  mine  was  so  sought  for  by  the  public, 
that  shortly  after  I  opened  it  I  was  obliged  to  increase  my  premises  in 
every  way  I  could  ;  and  at  the  present  moment,  besides  a  great  number 
of  newspapers  every  day,  I  am  compelled  to  take  in  the  highest  class  of 
periodicals.  For  instance,  we  have  eight  or  nine  quarterly  publications, 
costing  from  four  to  six  shillings  each,  and  we  are  constantly  asked  for 
every  new  work  that  has  come  out.  I  find  there  is  an  increasing  taste 
for  a  better  class  of  reading.  When  I  first  went  into  business,  many  of 
my  customers  were  content  with  the  lower-priced  periodicals  ;  but  I  find, 
as  time  progresses,  that  the  taste  is  improving,  and  they  look  out  now 
for  a'better  class  of  literature."  Another  of  these  parties  stated : — "  I 
believe  we  may  trace  the  teetotal  societies  and  those  societies  that 
advocate  temperance  for  working  men  entirely  to  the  establishment  of 
coffee-houses,  because  a  few  years  ago  it  used  to  be  almost  a  matter  of 
ridicule  amongst  working  men  to  drink  coffee  ;  now  they  are  held  up  to 
emulate  each  other.  I  believe  that  not  one-third  of  my  customers  ever 
go  into  a  public-house  at  all.  I  have  never  heard  an  indecent  ex- 
pression, and,  with  two  exceptions,  have  never  seen  a  drunken  man  in 
my  house." 

In  some  of  these  coffee-houses  chops  are  cooked,  and  cold  meat  and 
ham  may  be  had  at  a  moderate  charge,  but  not  any  intoxicating  drink 
is  to  be  bought. 

The  improvement  visible  in  the  habits  of  the  working  people  of 
England,  as  respects  intoxication,  is  accompanied,  as  might  be  expected, 
by  an  abatement  of  coarseness  in  their  general  deportment,  and  by  a 
weaning  from  some  of  the   pursuits  which,  having  been  part  of  the 
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fevourite  pastimes  of  their  and  our  immediate  predecessorsi  are  now 
looked  upon  as  evidences  of  a  brutal  temper.  The  practice  of  prize- 
fighting, if  it  have  not  ceased,  is  certainly  most  importantly  diminished 
in  frequency.  A  great  many  years  have  not  elapsed  since  in  erery 
newspaper  was  to  be  seen  a  circumstantial  account  of  those  gladiatorial 
displays,  with  all  their  disgusting  detiuls,  and  now  there  is  not  a  re- 
spectable daily  or  weekly  journal  that  will  prostitute  its  columns  by  the 
insertion.  This  is  in  itselif  a  proof  of  altered  manners  on  the  part  of 
readers,  t.  ^.,  of  society  at  large :  but  the  eyidenoe  of  this  &ct  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  following  paragraph,  which  appeared  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1838,  in  the  *  Morning  Advertiser,'  a  very  well-con- 
ducted and  respectable  London  journal,  which  circulates  principally 
mong  publicans,  and  is  in  fact  the  property  of  a  part  of  that  body : — 

'^  We  beg  to  deny  the  trutii  of  a  paragraph  inserted  in  *  BelFs  life 
in  London '  on  Sunday  last,  to  the  efiect  that  a  deposit  of  2/.  aside  is  to 
be  made  at  Harry  England's,  Old  Kent-road,  on  Thursday  next,  for  a 
match  between  Delhunt  and  Mortlock.  The  paragraph  is  an  utter 
fabrication.  Mr.  England  is  a  most  respectable  man,  and  the  fidse 
charge,  implicating  him  in  so  disreputable  a  transaction  without  his 
sanction,  is  an  injury  as  well  as  a  scandalous  piece  of  impertinence.  It 
is  monstrous  that  the  feelings  of  honourable  men  are  to  be  hurt  by  such 
unwarrantable  statements." 

We  here  see  the  landlord  of  a  public-house  indignantiy  denying  not 
only  any  participation  in,  but  any  countenance  of,  an  act  as  disreputable, 
which  only  a  few  years  before  would  have  been  openly  abetted,  not  by 
publicans  only,  but  by  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  station  in  the 
kingdom. 

It  is  in  itself  a  proof,  of  no  slight  significance,  as  to  the  general 
refinement  of  manners,  that  in  a  work  of  this  nature  there  would  be 
found  an  impropriety  in  describing  scenes  that  were  of  every-day  oc- 
currence formerly,  and  without  which  description  it  is  yet  impossible 
adequately  to  measure  the  advance  that  has  been  made.  Enough  has 
been  said,  however,  to  bear  out  the  assertion,  that  as  regards  personal 
morals  there  is  at  least  a  greater  amount  of  decency  than  formerly — 
that  profligacy  does  not  stalk  abroad  in  the  face  of  day  as  shamelessly  as 
it  was  wont  to  do,  and  that  brutality  has,  in  a  very  great  degree,  ceased 
to  obtain  the  countenance  of  the  educated  classes.  There  is,  it  is  true, 
much  yet  to  be  done  in  this  direction,  while  in  the  higher  branches  of 
morals  wc  have  almost  everything  to  learn.  With  the  self-denying  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  upon  our  lips,  we  present  a  practical  denial  of 
them  in  our  lives,  which  are  given  up  in  a  greater  degree  than  ever  to 
sclf-aggrandizcment,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  we  have  seemingly  lost  all 
proper  appreciation  of  our  duties  as  citizens,  until  patriotism  has  become 
a  byword  and  a  8Cofi'>  and  national  honour  a  thing  of  small  accoimt 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EDUCATION. 

Kegleet  of  Public  Prorition  for  Education  in  Eugland — Conieqnent  Social  Erlla— Dutj  of 
GoTemment  to  provide  for  Instmcting  tha  paopla ;  enforced  bj  Exertions  of  Individuab 
•Remedy  for  Inconveniences  of  increasing  Popolation — Absence  of  Crime  in  veil- 
instructed  Communities  of  Nora  Scotia  and  Iceland  —  Joseph  Lancaster,  his  early 
Difficulties  and  subsequent  Success— His  Exertions  and  Sacrifices— Committee  of  C-onndl 
for  Education— Opposition  to  the  Scheme  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament — Number  of 
Children  without  Instruction  —  Recent  Progress  of  Public  Opinion  on  the  Subject  of 
National  Education— Educational  Statistics— Imperfect  manner  in  which  the  Instruction 
of  the  Poor  has  been  conducted  —  Statistical  Societies  of  Manchester  and  London- 
Normal  School  at  Battersea— Proportion  of  Marriage  Registers  signed  with  Crosses  in 
different  parts  of  England  and  Wales— Education  in  Scotland,  1825  and  1837 — National 
Schools  of  Ireland  established  in  1831— Nature  of  opposition  offered  to  the  System— 
Former  Plans;  their  Insufficiency— Charter  Schools— Kildare  Street  Society— Children 
taught  in  National  Schools  of  Ireland,  1834  to  1849— Social  Benefits  of  the  System  to 
Ireland. 

This  United  Kingdom,  which  boasts  itself  to  be  at  the  head  of  civili- 
zation, has  been  among  the  last  of  European  nations  to  make  any 
public  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  This  neglect  is  all 
the  more  extraordinary  from  the  fact,  that  of  all  civilized  countries  this 
is  the  one  in  which  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  people  brings  with  it 
the  greatest  amount  of  danger.  From  their  number,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  brought  together  in  our  large  manufacturing  and  trading 
towns,  the  labouring  classes  have  become  a  most  important  power  for  good 
or  for  evil,  and  exercise,  without  its  being  acknowledged,  a  very  powerful 
influence  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  and  the  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Their  situation  is  besides  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  every  other  country,  where  the  great  majority  de- 
pend upon  agricultural  labour  for  their  support,  and  are  but  little  liable 
under  any  circumstances  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  In  England, 
on  the  contrary,  as  already  shown,*  the  great  and  rapid  increase  in  the 
population  is  all  of  it  thrown  for  the  means  of  earning  subsistence  upon 
pursuits  other  than  agricultural.  A  change  of  fashion,  or — what  is  to 
the  full  as  likely  to  occur  where  the  lepslature  takes  upon  itself  to  in- 
terfere on  all  occasions  by  "  protections"  and  restrictions  with  the  course 
of  industry — a  change  of  policy,  may  in  a  moment,  and  without  warning, 
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throw  tens  of  thousands  out  of  employment,  while,  as  we  have  sometimes 
witnessed,  a  succession  of  deficient  harvests  is  sure  to  bring  upon  the 
whole  class  the  severest  privations. 

How  necessary  then  it  is  that  these  masses,  so  greatly,  so  increasingly 
influential,  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  their  true 
interests !  They  are  not  idiots  that  they  cannot  be  led  to  see  wherein 
those  true  interests  lie,  nor  to  admit  that  they  consist  in  upholcUng  the 
laws  and  respecting  the  institutions  of  their  country.  Neither  are  they 
knaves,  who,  to  secure  a  passing  advantage,  would  wantonly  invade  the 
rights  of  their  richer  fellow-citizens.  But  they  are  ignorant ;  and  in 
this  condition  all  manner  of  fallacies  may  be  made  to  pass  with  them  for 
truth.  To  what  but  to  ignorance  are  we  to  ascribe  the  hostility  of  our 
operative  manufacturers  to  machinery,  and  their  lawless  crusades 
against  it?  How,  unless  means  for  teaching  them  are  adopted,  can 
they  be  expected  to  see  the  ultimate  consequences  to  them  of  a  machine 
the  introduction  of  which  into  use  has  the  present  eflect  of  throwing 
some  among  them  out  of  their  accustomed  employment  ? 

The  great  bulk  of  the  people,  they  whose  sole  dependence  for  their 
daily  bread  must  be  upon  their  daily  toil,  are  most  of  all  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  order,  under  which  alone  they  can  have  any  assurance 
of  demand  for  their  labour.  This  truth,  which  they  should  be  taught 
to  recognise,  does  not  lie  upon  the  surface ;  and  the  unlearned  may  well 
be  excused  for  not  embracing  it  when  they  see  men  who  have  had  the 
advantages  of  instruction  denied  to  themselves,  advocating  doctrines 
irreconcileable  with  it.  It  is  a  fact,  recognised  by  all  who  have  inves- 
tigated the  subject,  and  demonstrable  to  all,  that  the  introduction  of 
machinery  for  simplifying  manufacturing  processes  has  had  the  effect 
not  alone  of  increasing  the  comforts  of  the  great  body — ^the  consumers — 
but  also  of  multiplying  manifold  the  demand  for  labour  even  in  the  par- 
ticular branches  to  which  the  machinery  is  applied :  and  yet  how  com- 
mon is  it  to  hear  men  of  educated  minds,  but  who  have  not  allowed 
themselves  to  consider  this  class  of  facts,  inveighing  against  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  machine  as  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  labour ! 
From  such  a  doctrine,  as  well  as  from  others  equally  false  and  equally 
pernicious,  there  are  no  means  of  preserving  the  people  but  by  edu- 
cating them. 

It  is  evident  that  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  will  preserve  from  such 
fallacies  will  not  be  the  result  of  instruction  in  the  mere  elements  of 
learning  ;  and  this  is  rendered  equally  clear  by  the  fact,  that  men  whose 
education  has  been  carried  far  beyond  the  elementary  degree  have  failed 
to  acquire  right  views  concerning  points  which  the  general  safety  re- 
quires should  meet  the  practical  assent  of  all ;  but  this  presents  no 
difficulty.  The  educated  man  fails  to  recognise  the  truth  because  he  is 
but  partially  educated,  and  has  been  left  in  ignorance  with  regard  to 
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that  branch  of  iuMmledge  wincb  the  wotiiug  nen.  if  educated  at  all, 
would  be  £Qre  to  m2JLt  itjor  own,  snoe  it  imimaiiply  conoeiija  tiwir  dailj 
er/mforts,  sltA  i*  es&trstial  to  the  veliare  of  their  faarilifs  That  they 
would  do  2o  we  bare  the  eridexice  of  experieDoe  to  teadi  os ;  fcr  have 
Dot  all  lhf:ir  strikes  and  riangB  had  far  their  object  the  atfaiiiineut  of 
something  which  in  their  nnenlightened  reafooii^  ther  hare  conceived 
to  be  their  rig^it — mistakenly,  no  doubt — but  provii^  thereby  how  deep 
u  the  interest  they  would  feel  in  securiizg  the  general  wel£aue,  from  the 
moment  they  ibould  come  to  know  how  oonqrietely  their  own  true  in* 
tercsts  are  involved  in  it  ^ 

It  would  appear  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Government  to  see  that  its 
subjects  are  tau^t  their  duties  as  men  and  as  citizens^  and  thus  to  pro- 
vide for  the  security  of  all.  Lessons  to  diis  end  have  indeed  been 
tau^it  by  the  Government  of  England,  but  to  whom  have  they  been  im- 
parted, and  by  what  agency  have  they  been  enforced  ?  To  be  adopted 
a»  a  scholar,  a  man  must — ^at  least  up  to  a  oomparatiTely  recent  period 
— have  qualified  himself  to  a|^>ear  as  a  criminal  at  the  bar  of  justice, 
and  his  chief  schoolmaster  would  have  been — the  hangman !  If  one 
tittle  of  the  expense  that  has  been  incurred  to  so  little  purpose  daring 
the  present  century  in  punishing  criminals  had  been  employed  for  pre- 
venting crime  by  means  of  education,  what  a  different  country  would 
England  have  been  to  that  which  our  criminal  records  show  it  to  have 

been! 

^rbank  Heaven!  this  truth  at  length  is  making  its  way  to  the  con- 
victions of  our  rulers.  The  principle  is  recognised  that  the  people 
must  be  instructed.  There  is  no  longer  any  party  found  to  questioo 
this  principle,  or  to  op])Ose  its  practical  application.  Differences  there 
are  and  will  be  as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  it  out,  but  those  differ- 
ences of  opinion  are  not  allowed  to  stay  the  progress  of  education,  which 
will,  which  must,  go  forward,  and  perhaps  the  more  rapidly  by  reason  of 
the  discu&iioiis  that  arise  out  of  those  very  differences. 

We  are  as  yet,  however,  only  in  the  infancy  of  this  right  course. 
That  we  have  entered  upon  it,  is  due  to  the  zealous  and  enlightened 
exertions  of  men  who  toiled  amidst  difficulties  that  seemed  to  multiply 
as  they  proceeded,  but  who  rose  from  their  successive  defeats  with  a 
determination  to  succeed,  against  which  no  opposition  could  always 
prevail.  In  these  struggles  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  circumstances  are  sometimes  witnessed  which  compensate  for 
past  defeats,  and  offer  encouragement  to  future  philanthropists.  One  of 
these  encouragements  is  known  to  have  well  repaid  the  long-continued 
and  long-frustrated  efforts  for  the  recognition  by  Parliament  of  the  duty 
flf  providing  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  made  by  the  amiable  and 
i^isfaed  late  member  for  Waterford.  No  man  had  laboured  more 
more  intelligently,  more  benevolently,  but,  to  all  appearance. 
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more  hopelessly,  to  this  end  than  Mr.  Wyse.  It  was  with  difficulty  even 
that  once  during  each  succeeding  session  of  Parliament  he  could  procure 
the  attendance  of  a  sufficient  number  of  members  to  make  '^  a  house  " 
for  the  discussion ;  but  at  length  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success, 
and  it  was  among  his  earliest  official  acts,  after  taking  his  seat  at  the 
Treasury  Board,  to  affix  his  signature  to  the  warrant  for  30,000/.  which 
had  been  wrung  from  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  commencement  of  a 
scheme — imperfect  and  inadequate,  it  is  true,  to  the  occasion — for  a 
national  system  of  education. 

The  circumstance  that  has  been  cited  of  the  rapid  multiplication  of 
our  numbers  in  the  working  class,  whose  only  theatres  for  employment 
must  be  the  seats  of  manufactures,  where  they  are  consequently  drawn 
together  in  masses,  has  excited  alarm  of  no  ordinary  kind,  not  among 
the  unthinking  only,  but  on  the  part  of  individuals  also  to  whom  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  for  instruction  in  matters  relating  to  the  well- 
ordering  and  progress  of  society.  Whence  does  this  alarm  proceed ;  on 
what  is  it  founded,  but  on  the  ignorance  of  those  on  whose  account  it 
arises?  It  is  felt  and  acknowledged  as  an  impossibility  to  meet  the 
difficulty  by  means  of  any  direct  legislative  interference.  To  impose  any 
restraints  upon  industry  which  should  check  the  continued  progress  of 
the  population,  would  be  to  insure  the  immediate  occurrence  of  the  very 
mischief  that  is  dreaded.  The  true  path  of  safety  will  be  found  in 
educating  the  people — in  teaching  them  to  discriminate  between  evils 
referable  to  the  imperfection  of  human  institutions,  and  therefore  reme- 
diable, and  such  as  arise  in  the  order  of  Providence.  '*  Demagogues, 
and  the  workshop  agitators  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,"  and  who  now  **  never  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  occurrence  of  distress  to  instil  their  poisonous  nostrums 
into  the  public  mind,  to  vilify  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  re- 
present the  privations  of  the  workpeople,  which  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  spring  from  accidental  and  uncontrollable  causes,  as  the  necessary 
consequences  of  a  defective  system  of  domestic  economy,  having  regard 
alone  to  the  interests  of  the  higher  classes  "* — such  mischief-makers 
would  no  longer  exist,  for  they  would  find  no  dupes  upon  whom  to  prac- 
tise. Under  the  condition  of  general  enlightenment  here  supposed,  the 
fallacies  which  have  been  so  long  allowed  to  fetter  the  industry  of  the 
nation  would  disappear  like  snow  before  the  sun ;  and  if  evils  should 
then  arise  to  disturb  the  general  prosperity,  the  last  thing  that  would 
enter  into  the  minds  of  the  sufferers  would  be  to  proceed  to  measures 
of  violence,  the  only  issue  of  which  they  would  then  know  must  be  to 
increase  in  degree  and  to  prolong  in  duration  the  amount  of  their  trials 
and  privations. 


♦  *  Principles  of  PoliUcal  Economy,'  by  J.  R.  M'CuIloch,  Esq.,  edition,  1843. 
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Whence  arises  this  fear — this  childish  fear — of  the  increade  of  our 
numbers  ? — childish,  because  it  exists  without  regard  to  the  lessons  of 
experience.  What  evidence  is  there  in  our  present  condition  to  justify 
the  complaint  of  ^'  surplus  population  "  that  did  not  exist  in  as  great  or 
even  in  a  greater  degree  of  force  when  our  numbers  had  not  reached 
one-half  their  present  amount  ?  Why,  then,  shall  we  not  go  forward  to 
double,  and  again  to  double,  our  population  in  safety  and  even  to  ad- 
vantage, if,  instead  of  rearing  millions  of  human  clods,  whose  lives  are 
passed  in  consuming  the  scanty  supplies  which  is  all  that  their  lack  of 
intelligence  enables  them  to  produce,  the  universal  people  shall  have 
their  minds  cultivated  to  a  degree  that  will  enable  each  to  add  his  pro- 
portion to  the  general  store  ? 

The  progress  of  our  population  in  Great  Britain  has  gone  forward 
with  a  continually-accelerated  speed  : — 

Between  1801  and  1811  the  incretse  was  1,492,255 
,,  1811  ,,  1821  „  2,108,028 
„  1821  „  1831  :  „  2,189,970 
„    1831  „  1841       „      2,278,881 

Of  these  8,068,634  additional  beings,  the  proportionate  numbers  ia 
the  different  periods  were — 

1801  to  1811  18-50  per  cent. 

1811  „  1821  26-12   „ 

1821  „  1831  27*14   „ 

1831  „  1841  28-24   „ 

10000 


If  the  complaint  of  "  surplus  population"  had  any  foundation,  would 
it  not  have  been  in  the  later  years  of  this  series  that  the  evils  of  such  a 
condition  would  chiefly  have  made  themselves  apparent  ? — and  yet  wc 
may  triumphantly  point  to  the  evidences  that  have  attended  our  re- 
searches, as  recorded  in  this  volume,  to  show  that  the  material  progress 
of  the  country  has  never  before  proceeded  with  a  speed  equal  to  that 
which  it  has  made  during  the  past  five-and-twenty  years.  The  plain 
common  sense  of  our  forefathers  led  them  to  consider  every  increase  of 
their  numbers  as  an  addition  made  to  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
country ;  and  it  is  in  all  probability  our  artificial  system  of  so-called 
protections,  which  has  tended  in  some  degree  to  paralyze  our  ingenuitv, 
and  to  fetter  our  industry,  that  in  modern  times  has  suggested  the  .con- 
trary belief. 

Under  the  circumstances  that  liave  attended  our  course  during  the 
present  century,  the  increase  of  population  among  the  instructed  classes 
has  certainly  gone  forward  in  at  least  as  great  a  proportion  as  tlie  in- 
crease among  the  other  classes;  yet,  except  in  rare  instances,  referable 
to  want  of  individual  prudence,  we  do  not  see  that  any  fall  back  into  the 
ranks  of  pauperism,  while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  thousands  have  advanced 
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in  worldly  rank,  themselves  or  their  immediate  descendants  occupying 
in  many  cases  the  very  highest  stations  in  the  land.  What  is  it  but 
education  that  has  imparted  to  them  this  power  of  sustaining  themselves 
and  their  families  in  the  struggle  amid  so  many  competitors  ?  It  is  true 
we  hear  a  constant  cry  about  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  employ- 
ment on  the  part  of  educated  youths  ;  but  the  same  cry  has  been  raised 
during  each  one  of  the  past  forty  years,  if  even  the  complaint  be  not 
of  much  older  origin,  and  it  is  not  more  true  now  than  it  was  when  it 
first  arose.  If,  then,  the  educated  among  us  have  found  room  for  their 
exertions  without  sinking  in  the  social  scale,  it  must  have  been  through 
their  having  created  employments  for  themselves,  and  in  a  considerable 
degree  for  others  also,  by  means  of  their  superior  intelligence;  and 
when  the  great  body  of  the  people  shall  be  placed  in  the  same  favour- 
able circumstances,  why  should  not  the  individual  members  of  the 
community  at  large  be  as  successful  each  in  providing  for  his  own  wants 
in  the  station  which  he  occupies? — and  if  this  be  reasonable  with  refer- 
ence to  our  present  numbers,  why  should  it  be  otherwise,  although 
these  numbers  were  doubled  ?  The  only  obstacle  that  could  arise  would 
be  found  in  the  absolute  insufficiency  of  food  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
greater  number,  the  perfect  remedy  for  which  difficulty  has  at  length 
been  recognised  and  adopted. 

The  view  here  ofiered  of  the  social  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  nation 
at  large  from  the  general  spread  of  intelligence  is  no  new  doctrine.  It 
was  well  said  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Sumner),  in 
his '  Records  of  the  Creation,' — "  Of  aU  obstacles  to  improvement,  igno- 
rance is  the  most  formidable,  because  the  only  true  secret  of  assisting 
the  poor  is  to  make  them  agents  in  bettering  their  own  condition,  and 
to  supply  them,  not  with  a  temporary  stimulus,  but  with  a  permanent 
energy.  As  fast  as  the  standard  of  intelligence  is  raised,  the  poor 
become  more  and  more  able  to  co-operate  in  any  plan  proposed  for  their 
advantage,  and  more  likely  to  listen  to  any  reasonable  suggestion,  and 
more  able  to  understand,  and  therefore  more  willing  to  pursue  it. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  when  gross  ignorance  is  once  removed,  and  right 
principles  are  introduced,  a  great  advantage  has  been  already  gained 
against  squalid  poverty.  Many  avenues  to  an  improved  condition  are 
opened  to  one  whose  faculties  are  enlarged  and  exercised  ;  he  sees  his 
own  interest  more  clearly,  he  pursues  it  more  steadily,  and  he  does  not 
study  immediate  gratification  at  the  expense  of  bitter  and  late  repent- 
ance, or  mortgage  the  labour  of  his  future  life  without  an  adequate 
return.  Indigence,  therefore,  will  rarely  be  found  in  company  with 
good  education."* 

It  may  be  said  that  these  views,  however  reasonable  they  may  appear, 

*  Fourth  edition,  vol.  ii.  page  33^. 
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are  still  only  speculations,  formed  in  the  doeet,  and  wanting  the  sanction 
of  experience  to  stamp  them  with  authority.  Hapinly  we  are  not 
without  this  sanction  also.  The  early  settlers  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  were  so  fully  impressed  with  the  uecessty  of  imparting  instruc- 
lion  to  the  people,  that  ample  provifflon  was  made  by  them,  and  has 
been  continued  by  their  descendants  to  the  present  day,  for  the  support 
of  schools,  so  that  not  a  child  is  brought  up  in  the  province  without 
receiving  a  considerable  amount  of  instruction  combined  with  moral 
traimng.  The  result  has  been  most  gratifying.  When  conversing  with 
a  gentieman  from  Halifax,  a  barrister  and  member  of  the  provincial 
parliament,  and  a  most  intelligent  man,''  concerning  the  condition  in 
various  respects  of  the  Nova  Scotian  population,  a  question  was  put  to 
him  on  the  state  of  crime  within  the  province,  to  which  he  gave  thitf 
striking  answer, — "  Crime !  we  have  no  crime."  When  urged  to 
explain  how  far  this  reply  was  to  be  received  in  a  literal  sense,  he  added, 
— *^  I  do  not  mean  that  people  never  quarrel  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  brawls 
do  sometimes  occur,  although  not  very  frequently ;  but  as  to  crime, 
understanding  by  the  term  offences  for  which  men  are  brought  to  the 
bar  of  justice  in  England,  I  repeat  that  it  does  not  exist."  The  cause 
of  this  truly  enviable  state  of  society  was  made  apparent  when  he 
described  the  means  employed  for  imparting  universal  education,  and 
added,  as  a  consequence  of  the  high  degree  of  intelligence  thereby  de- 
veloped, that  every  person  could  find  employment,  and  could  support 
himself  and  his  family  upon  the  fruits  of  his  industry. 

Nor  do  these  facts  rest  upon  individual  or  private  testimony  only. 
Tlie  return  made  to  the  Colonial  OflSce  in  London  of  the  condition  in 
various  respects  of  the  province  fully  bears  out  the  above  descriptiou. 
In  that  portion  of  the  volume  (known  officially  as  "  the  blue  book")  in 
which  forms  are  given  for  returns  under  the  head  of  gaols  and  prisoners, 
all  that  appears  is  the  following  note : — "  No  account  is  kept  luider 
the  heads  of  this  return,  which  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  gaols 
in  Nova  Scotia,  where  crimes  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  imprisonment 
for  debt  is  infrequent.  There  is  at  least  one  gaol  in  each  county,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  superior  court,  superintended  by  the  high  sheriff 
or  his  gaoler,  but  there  are  not  any  officers  of  prisons  appointed." 

The  population  of  Nova  Scotia,  according  to  a  census  taken  in  1838, 
amounted  to  178,237  souls.  There  were  in  1841,  in  public  schools, 
chiefly  in  Halifax,  1902  scholars;  in  colleges,  138;  but  in  addition  to 
these  there  were  "  more  than  600  common  schools,  and  thirty  combined 
common  and  grammar  schools,  at  which  upwards  of  20,000  children 
were  instructed.  These  schools  are  supported  partly  by  grants  of  the 
legislature,  and  partly  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  inhabitants.     The 

*  Mr.  G.  R.  Young,  senior  Attorney-General  of  the  province. 
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total  amount  contributed  by  the  province  in  1841  for  promoting  educa- 
tion exceeded  6000/.  The  revenues  of  the  province  in  that  year 
amounted  to  93,882/.  ISs.  2d. 

If  the  contribution  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  promotion  of 
education  in  Great  Britain  were  on  the  same  scale  of  liberality  as  that 
adopted  in  Nova  Scotia,  taken  with  reference  to  population,  the  yearly 
vote  would  amount  to  624,000/. ;  but  if  made  proportionally  to  the 
revenues  of  the  two  communities,  it  would  amount  to  more  than  five 
times  that  sum,  and  even  then  would  not  absorb  one*half  of  the  revenue 
derived  in  Great  Britain  from  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits. 

In  a  work  of  great  authority,  published  several  years  ago,  we  find  the 
following  passage,  corroborative  of  the  facts  and  their  consequences  here 
brought  forward : — "  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  more  general  and 
useful  knowledge  among  all  grades  of  the  population  can  be  discovered 
in  any  coimtry  than  will  be  found  to  prevail  in  this  province  (Nova 
Scotia).  Many  of  those  bom  and  educated  in  it  have  distinguished 
themselves  not  only  at  home  but  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
natives  generally  possess  a  ready  power  of  apprehension,  a  remarkably 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  general  affairs  of  life,  and  the  talent  of  adapt* 
ing  themselves  to  the  circumstances  of  such  situations  as  chance,  direc- 
tion, or  necessity  may  place  them  in."* 

In  the  island  of  Iceland  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  found  as  a  man 
or  woman — not  decidedly  deficient  in  mental  capacity — who  cannot  read 
and  write  well,  while  the  greater  part  of  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants 
have  mastered  several  of  the  higher  branches  of  education,  including  a 
knowledge  of  modern  languages,  and  an  acquaintance  with  classical 
literature. 

Placed  on  the  verge  of  the  arctic  circle,  the  Icelanders  are  subjected 
to  the  hardships  of  a  long  and  rigorous  winter,  during  which  there  are 
but  few  hours  of  the  day  in  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  pursue  out- 
door occupations.  These  apparently  unfavoiu-able  circumstances  they 
have  with  the  highest  degree  of  wisdom  rendered  productive  of  the 
choicest  of  human  blessings — the  enlightenment  of  their  minds  and  the 
raising  of  their  moral  characters.  Some  part  of  the  long  evening  is 
employed  in  teaching  the  children  of  the  family ;  and-  so  universal  is 
this  practice  that  in  the  whole  island  there  is  but  one  school,  which  is 
exclusively  used  for  the  highest  branches  of  professional  education. 
After  this  part  of  the  family  duty  has  been  performed,  the  whole  house- 
hold is  assembled — servants  and  all — and  some  book  is  read  aloud, 
each  person  present  taking  his  turn  in  reading.  Afler  this  there  usually 
follows  a  discussion  relating  to  what  has  been  read,  and  in  which  all 
unreservedly  join,  and  the  evening  is  not  suffered  to  close  without 
engaging  in  religious  exercises. 

♦  ♦  British  America,'  by  John  M'Gregor,  Eiq.,  vol.  i.  page  405.    Second  edition. 
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Every  account  of  these  people  tbat  has  been  published  agrees  in  de- 
scribing them  as  gentle  and  peaceable  in  thdr  dispoaitioiis,  sober,  mora], 
and  religious  in  their  habits.  Crimes  among  them  are  hardly  known. 
The  house  of  correction  at  ReickiaTich,  the  capital  of  tbe  islimd,  after 
having  stood  empty  for  years,  was  at  length  converted  into  a  rendence 
for  the  governor,  by  whom  it  has  smce  been  occupied.  The  island  is 
subject  to  the  penid  code  of  Denmark,  which  awards  the  penalty  of 
death  to  murder  and  some  other  heinous  offence.  It  is  said  that  only 
three  or  four  capital  convictious  have  occurred  during  the  last  two  cen- 
turies ;  the  last  of  these  happened  some  years  before  the  visit  of  Sir  G. 
Mackenzie  and  Dr.  Holland  in  1810  ;  it  was  of  a  peasant  for  the  mu^ 
der  of  his  wife,  and  on  that  occasion  it  was  not  possible  to  find  any  one 
on  the  island  who  could  be  induced  to  perform  the  office  of  execntioner, 
so  that  it  became  necessary  to  send  the  man  to  Norway  that  the  sen- 
tence might  be  carried  into  effect.  It  is  worthy  of  renoark,  that  from 
the  first  settlement  of  the  island  by  a  Norwe^an  colony  in  the  mnth 
century,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  King  of  Norway,  and  during  the 
six  centuries  which  have  since  elapsed,  no  armed  force  has  ever  beeo 
raised  on  or  introduced  iuto  the  island. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive,  if  we  had  not  the  facts  before  us, 
that  any  nation  calling  itself  civilized,  and  boasting  itself  to  walk  in  the 
light  of  Christianity,  could  have  so  totally  neglected  the  all-importaot 
subject  of  education,  as  did  the  rulers  of  England  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  There  was  then  no  provision  for  school-teach- 
ing besides  that  afforded  by  parochial  charity-schools,  in  which  the 
little  that  was  taught  had  nothing  in  it  that  was  useful,  and  the  then 
recent  institution  of  Sunday-schools,  which  chiefly  owe  their  existence  to 
Mr.  Raikes,  of  Gloucester,  and  in  which  the  instruction  given  was  neces- 
sarily confined  in  its  scope  and  limited  in  its  amount.  Besides,  even  the 
Sunday-school  system  was  then  far  from  bemg  generally  adopted. 

It  was  in  1798  that  Joseph  I^ncaster  began  his  scheme  of  active 
benevolence  upon  a  very  humble  plan,  and  with  very  limited  means. 
To  use  his  own  words,—"  The  undertaking  was  begun  under  the  hospi- 
table roof  of  an  affectionate  parent ;  my  father  gave  the  school-room 
rent  free,  and  after  fitting  up  the  forms  and  desks  myself,  I  had  the 
pleasure,  before  I  was  eighteen,  of  having  near  ninety  children  under 
instruction,  many  of  whom  I  educated  free  of  expense."  The  season 
of  scarcity  that  occurred  at  this  time  added  to  the  number  of  the 
scholars  whose  parents  were  unable  to  spare  the  price  of  their  children's 
schooling ;  and  some  of  Lancaster's  private  finends  coming  to  his  assist- 
ance, the  school  came  more  and  more  to  take  tije  character  of  a  free 
institution,  until  in  1804,  "  the  school  doors  were  thrown  open  for  all 
that  would  send  their  children  and  have  them  educated  freely."  The 
economical  plans  and  arrangements  adopted  in  the  school  brought  down 
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the  expense  to  three  shillings  for  each  scholar.  The  subgcriptions 
received  were  devoted  to  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings,  and 
the  remaining  expenses,  including  the  simple  wants  of  Joseph  Lancaster 
himself,  were  defrayed  from  the  profits  of  his  publications,  many  thou- 
sands of  which  were  yearly  taken  by  the  public. 

Among  Joseph  Lancaster's  earliest  patrons  were  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  Lord  Somerville  ;  and  in  1805  the  Bang,  and  several  brandies  of 
the  Royal  Family,  especially  the  noble-minded  father  of  our  gracious 
Queen,  gave  the  sanction  of  their  names  and  tlie  assistance  of  their 
subscriptions   for   carrying   his   plans  more  widely  into  effect     This 
powerful  patronage  did  not  suffice,  however,  to  keep  the  author  of  these 
plans  out  of  pecuniary  difficulties  ;  so  little  at  that  time  did  the  public 
feeling  respond  to  the  benevolent  wishes  of  the  monarch  ;  so  indifferent 
was  the  public  mind  to  the  cause  to  which  this  zealous  apostle  of  edu- 
cation had  devoted  himself.     The  difficulties  against  which  he  had  then 
to  struggle  are  thus  simply  described  by  himself  in  a  report  drawn  up 
in  1811 : — "  I  was  not  insensible  of  the  heavy  responsibility,  yet  deter- 
mined to  succeed  or  sink  in  the  attempt,  committing  myself  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  God  of  friendless  youth;  and,  anticipating  final  success, 
I  persevered.     Had  I  not  done  so,  the  progress  of  the  work  would  have 
been  checked  for  several  years,  and  the  time  of  part  of  one  generation 
would  have  passed  away,  they  remaining  in  ignorance, — perhaps  the 
clouds  of  mental  night  enveloping  their  minds  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
The  imposition  of  some  tradesmen  ;  the  deceit  of  a  personal  friend ;  the 
warm   professions  and   cold   support  of  one  professing  patron,  whose 
friendship  proved  to  consist  only  in  smiles,  but  who  left  me  to  bear 
the  expense  of  educating  all  the  children  of  his  poor  tenantry ;  all 
heightened  the  expense  and  threatened  the  concern  with  ruin.     At  this 
juncture  (1808)  I  providentially  received  the  zealous  support  of  my 
friend  Joseph  Fox,  who  became  attached  to  me  from  a  powerful  con- 
viction of  the  merit  of  my  system  of  education.     From  this  time  the 
debts  of  the  institution  were   put  into  a  state  of  liquidation,    to  the 
great  surprise  and  astonishment  of  some  who  were  expecting  a  contrary 
event." 

Tlie  pecuniary  embarrassments  which  had  so  nearly  cut  short  his 
career  of  usefulness  arose  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  subscriptions  in 
aid  of  buildings,  and  which  amounted  only  to  624/.,  while  the  cost  of 
the  premises  erected  exceeded  3500/.  The  yearly  subscriptions  up  to 
the  time  here  mentioned  never  exceeded  600/.,  while  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  school  were  double  that  sum.  To  relieve  Mr.  Lancaster 
from  pecuniary  difficulty,  and  to  enable  him  still  to  devote  his  energies 
to  the  furtherance  of  his  plans,  five  men,  erabued  with  the  spirit  of  phi- 
lanthropy in  no  ordinary  degree,  took  upon  themselves  the  office  of 
trustees,  and  came  under  advances  to  the  following  amounts  : — 

2  Y  2 
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Mr.  JoMphFoz £1,895 

Mr.  William  Anen 1,838 

Mr.  Joseph  Foster 1,818 

Mr.  William  Conton ft84 

John  Jackson,  Esq.,  M.P 588 

£5.401 


The  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  trusteesy  dated  28th 
March,  181 1,  shows  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  lAncaster's  exertiooa  had 
then  been  successful,  and  the  amount  of  personal  effi>rt  and  sacrifice  by 
which  that  success  had  been  attained.  No  word  of  commendation  is 
needed  to  do  honour  to  the  man  himself,  nor  to  the  friends  through 
whose  disinterested  philanthropy  his  success  was  rendered  possible : — 

'*  The  trustees  examined  the  vouchers  produced  by  Joseph  Lancaster 
relative  to  the  expenditure  which  had  taken  place  prior  to  the  formaticm 
of  the  committee  in  1808,  and  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  thattbey 
are  perfectly  correct,  and  most  satisfactorily  account  for  the  said  ex- 
penditure ;  and  they  find,  that  during  the  time  that  they  have  had  the 
care  of  his  aflairs,  he  has  expended  above  1000/.,  the  produce  of  his 
lectures,  in  travelling  and  preparing  for  the  same ;  that  he  has  main- 
tained himself  during  this  period  by  the  profits  of  his  publications  and 
printing  office  ;  and  in  having  educated  above  6000  children  firee  of 
expense ;  at  the  lowest  rate  of  payment  the  sum  of  7500/.  has  been  given 
to  the  education  of  the  poor." 

Many  years  had  elapsed  after  they  thus  had  taken  upou  themselves 
the  pecuniary  burthens  of  the  undertaking  before  the  contributions  of 
the  public  relieved  the  trustees  from  the  load,  themselves  being  among 
the  most  liberal  contributors ;  but  all  dread  of  failure  through  insuffi- 
ciency of  means  was  at  once  dis^pated  by  their  management,  under 
which  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  has  been  the  chief  means 
to  which  is  owing  all  that  has  since  been  done  towards  the  education  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  England. 

It  is  not  intended,  by  this  statement,  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  the  particular  method  of  instruction  adopted  by  Mr.  Lancaster, 
nor  to  enter  upon  the  question  whether  he  or  the  late  Dr.  Bell  is  enti- 
tled to  the  merit  of  having  been  its  inventor,  but  simply  to  narrate  the 
steps  whereby  the  public  mind  in  this  country  has  been  directed  in  this 
all-important  matter ;  steps  which,  without  question  or  controversy, 
have  resulted  from  the  self-sacrifices  of  a  man  of  humble  birth,  without 
fortune  or  powerful  connexions,  and  whose  sole  reliance  for  success  was, 
for  years,  his  own  indomitable  spirit. 

It  is  only  by  comparing  the  actual  condition  of  England  upon  this 
subject  with  the  deplorable  state  of  darkness  in  which  it  was  when 
Joseph  Lancaster  began  his  labours,  that  we  can  contemplate  the  pro- 
gress hitherto  made  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.     Only  a  very  few 
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years  have  passed  since  every  effort  that  could  be  made  by  those  who 
were  themselves  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  system  of 
national  education  appeared  to  be  hopelessly  employed.  It  was  so 
recently  as  February,  1839,  that  the  Government  first  adopted  the 
subject  of  education  as  one  of  the  objects  that  called  for  its  interference, 
and  constituted  a  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  five  privy  council- 
lors, over  whom  the  President  of  the  Council  was  to  preside.  To  this 
board  was  confided  the  distribution  of  such  a  sum  as  should  be  voted  by 
Parliament  for  the  promotion  of  education,  and  it  was  especially  charged 
with  the  formation  of  normal  schools.  The  sum  proposed  to  be  put  at 
the  disposal  of  this  board  in  that  year  was  30,000/.,  and  in  the  month 
of  June  a  motion  to  that  effect  was  brought  forward  and  carried,  after 
a  debate  of  three  days,  by  a  majority  of  275  to  273,  the  latter  number 
having  voted  in  favour  of  an  Address  to  the  Queen,  by  way  of  "  amend- 
ment," praying  Her  Majesty  to  revoke  the  Order  in  Council  by  which 
the  Board  of  Education  had  been  appointed.  On  the  5th  of  the  follow- 
ing month  a  similar  hostile  Address  was  moved  by  a  learned  prelate  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  229  to  118  against  the 
Government,  which  had  the  firmness,  nevertheless,  to  persist  in  its  plan. 

That  the  objections  then  taken  to  this  moderate  scheme  of  the 
Government  have  since  been  found  chimerical  we  have  the  best  pos- 
sible proof  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  cordially  adopted  by  the  former 
opponents  of  that  Government,  and  that  every  vestige  of  that  opposition 
has  disappeared. 

It  was  shown  by  returns  obtained  from  the  workhouses  of  478  unions, 
that  at  Midsummer,  1838,  they  contained  42,767  children  under  16 
years  of  age ;  and  if  this  is  a  true  proportion  for  the  whole  country, 
there  must  have  been  at  that  time  in  the  600  unions  into  which  England 
and  Wales  were  to  be  divided  53,682  pauper  children.  Under  the  old 
system  of  neglect  those  children  would  have  grown  up  without  having 
been  impressed  with  any  idea  of  moral  responsibility,  and  without  being 
provided  with  means  much  beyond  those  possessed  by  the  brute  creation 
for  procuring  an  honest  livelihood.  Should  it  then  occasion  surprise 
that  the  ranks  of  crime  have,  in  years  past,  received  so  many  recruits, 
and  have  we  any  right  to  complain  of  this  consequence  of  our  own 
neglect  ? 

The  Government  plans  are  still  perhaps  too  recent,  and,  it  must  be 
added,  too  imperfect,  to  exhibit  any  very  striking  result ;  but  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  enlightened  zeal  which  is  allowed  to  carry  out  the 
intentions  of  the  legislature,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  enough  of 
good  will  soon  be  made  apparent  to  show  the  desirableness  of  extending 
those  plans,  so  that  we  shall  soon  cease  to  be  the  lowest  among  the  Pro- 
testant kingdoms  of  Europe  as  respects  the  performance  of  our  duty  ill 
promoting  the  education  of  the  people. 
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It  is  but  too  probable  that,  in  eren  the  little  it  has  done,  the  Grorern- 
meot  has  placed  itself,  where  indeed  it  should  mostly  be  found,  in 
advance  of  the  general  opinion.  In  a  report  made  to' the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  by  Mr.  Edward  Twisleton,  one  of  their  Asastant  Com- 
misaoners,  bearing  the  date  of  April,  1840,  the  following  passage 
occurs : — ^'  It  is  impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  harbour  a  rootefd  distrust  of 
any  plan  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  In  disdiarge  of  my  ordinary 
duties  I  have  often  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  feeling  manifested 
in  an  undisguised  form.  In  the  rural  unions  of  this  district  (Norfolk), 
it  fortunately  happens  that  reli^ous  dissensions  are  almost  unknown, 
and  religious  scruples  have  only,  on  very  rare  occasions,  been  the  caxue 
or  the  pretext  for  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  education.  Hence, 
the  chaplains,  in  the  majority  of  the  unions,  give  their  yaluable  assist- 
ance in  the  improvement  of  the  schools, — a  hct  which  I  take  the  greater 
pleasure  in  acknowledging,  inasmuch,  as  in  some  unions  they  have 
almost  supplied  the  place  of  a  good  schoolmaster ;  and  it  has  only  been 
in  two  instances  that  the  slightest  opposition  has  been  experienced  from 
that  quarter.  But  amongst  many  small  formers,  and  some  of  the 
gentry,  unwillingness  to  educate  the  poor  is  openly  defended  by  argu- 
ment ;  and  a  merchant  of  a  seaport  town  gravely  assured  me,  not  long 
ago,  that  an  agricultural  labourer  was  very  little  above  a  brute,  and  that 
to  educate  him  would  merely  have  the  effect  of  rendering  him  dissatis&ed 
M'ith  his  situation  of  life." 

The  feeling  thus  described  is  fast  giving  place  to  more  enlightened 
and  benevolent  views.  The  evils  anticipated  from  the  instruction  of 
the  poor  have  not  been  experienced.  It  is  seen  that  the  mind  can  be 
cultivated  without  developing  the  disposition  to  mischief,  or  engendering 
any  irrational  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  with  their  lot ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  instruction,  when  accompanied  with  moral  tndning,  is  felt  to 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  restraining  from  evil.  When  Lancaster 
began  his  labours,  it  was  a  common  remark,  that  if  he  succeeded  in  hb 
object,  we  might  seek  in  vain  for  servants  who  would  clean  our  shoes, 
or  attend  upon  our  horses.  This  irrational  opinion,  which  was  founded 
on  the  presumption  that  men  performed  their  duties  better  for  being 
kept  in  ignorance  regarding  them,  is  but  seldom  heard,  now  that  we 
have  proofs  of  the  greater  willingness  which  an  instructed  person  brings 
to  the  performance  of  his  labour,  and  of  the  greater  ability  with  which 
he  is  enabled  to  acquit  himself. 

We  have  not  any  accurate  statements  of  the  amount  and  progress  of 
education  in  this  country.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1833,  by  tibe  late 
lamented  Earl  of  Kerry,  to  supply  this  deficiency,  but  the  result  of  the 

[niry  then  made  was  very  unsatisfactory,  so  that  it  has  been  looked 
a  faWure.    1t\  ow^  t«8:^ct^  however,  the  returns  then   made 
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have  been  productive  of  good,  since  by  their  very  incompleteness  they 
have  stimulated  private  parties  to  prosecute  inquiries  in  that  direction, 
and  have  thus  drawn  public  attention  to  the  subject  in  a  greater  degree 
than  might  otherwise  have  been  experienced.  It  was  the  feeling  that 
justice  was  not  done  in  those  returns  to  efforts  made  by  the  friends  of 
education  among  the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire,  that  incited  the 
Statistical  Society  of  Manchester  to  set  on  foot  the  extensive  series  of 
inquiries  which,  with  their  results,  they  subsequently  gave  to  the 
public  ;*  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  publication  of  these  results 
that  the  Statistical  Society  of  London  undertook  similar  investigations 
in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis.  The  reports  of  those  societies  have 
had  an  acknowledged  and  a  powerful  influence  on  the  deliberations  of 
Parliament,  by  laying  bare  the  moral  deformity  of  the  land,  and  pointing 
out  a  remedy. 

Having  thus  expressed  a  warning  against  receiving  these  parliamen- 
tary returns  as  accurate  records,  we  are  forced  to  use  them  as  the  only 
data  extant  on  the  subject  having  reference  to  former  years. 

It  appeared  from  returns  thus  made  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
pursuant  to  the  Address  to  the  Crown,  moved  by  Lord  Kerry,  in  May, 
1833,  showing  the  number  and  description  of  schools,  and  the  number 
of  scholars  at  tliat  time  taught  therein,  in  each  town,  parish,  chapelry, 
or  extra-parochial  place  in  England  and  Wales,  and  indicating  the 
increase  that  had  occurred  since  1818,  that  in  the  last-named  year  there 
were  in  England  and  Wales  19,326  infant  and  daily  schools,  with 
605,704  scholars,  and  5543  Sunday-schools,  with  425,493  scholars.  If 
these  latter  were  in  every  case  (Ustinct  from,  and  additional  to,  the 
scblplars  in  infant  and  daily  schools,  the  whole  number  receiving  in- 
struction in  schools  of  all  kinds  in  England  and  Wales  in  1818  was 
1,031,197.  The  population  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  was  then  (by 
computation)  11,846,057,  and  the  ascertained  proportion  living  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  old  amounted  to  2,843,053.  If,  making  no  allow- 
ance for  the  duplicate  entries  of  scholars  in  Sunday  and  daily  schools, 
nor  for  the  children  in  infant  schools  under  five  years  of  age,  we  assume 
that  their  numbers  conjointly  would  be  equal  to  those  of  young  persons 
receiving  instruction  under  the  paternal  roof,  it  would  appear  that  nine- 
fourteentlis  of  tlie  children  in  England  and  Wales  were,  in  1818,  without 
any  means  of  instruction.  The  returns  for  1833  were  less  imfavourable* 
The  number  of  children  then  given,  as  being  under  daily  instruction. 


♦  The  omissions  in  the  parliamentary  returns,  as  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  Statisticai 

Society  of  Manchester,  were : — 

SeboUn. 

In  the  three  townahlpa  of  Manchester,  Chorlton,  and  Ilulme  .  10,347 

In  the  borough  of  Bury 8G1 

In  the  borough  of  Liverpool 15,500 

or  about  one-third  of  the  numbtrs  ascertained  by  the  society. 
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was  1,270,947 ;  and  the  scholars  in  Sunday  schools  are  stated  to  have 
been  1,548,890— together  2,825,837.  In  that  year  (1833)  the  number 
of  persons  betwen  five  and  fifteen  years  old  was  3»432,023,  so  that  the 
proportion  then  left  wholly  uninstructed  was  not  qmte  one- third  of  wliat 
it  had  been  in  1818.  But  it  is  known  that  in  1833  duplicate  entries 
were  made  of  Sunday  scholars,  who  also  attended  day-schools,  to  the 
amount  of  152,195  children,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  num- 
ber actually  twice  reckoned  was  much  greater  than  was  ascertained ; 
besides  which  the  proportionate  number  of  infant  schools,  and  therefore 
of  scholars  under  five  years  of  age,  was  much  greater  in  1833  than  it 
had  been  fifteen  years  before,  which  facts  must  be  taken  in  diminution 
of  the  improvement  indicated  by  the  returns. 

It  must  be  evident  that  when  we  shall  have  procured  a  correct 
statement  of  the  number  of  schools,  and  of  children  attending  them,  we 
shall  posses  only  a  part  of  the  information  necessary  to  determine  the 
condition  or  progress  of  the  people  in  regard  to  their  education.  The 
reports  of  the  Statistical  Societies  of  Manchester  and  London  have 
shown  how  unworthy  of  the  name  of  education  is  the  result  of  what  is 
attempted  in  the  majority  of  schools  frequented  by  children  of  the 
working  classes,  and  which  are  frequently  kept  by  persons  **  whose  only 
qualification  for  this  employment  seems  to  be  their  unfitness  for  every 
other." 

A  lamentable  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  remark  is  ofiered  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  report  for  1839,  of  the  chaplain  of  the 
Juvenile  Prison  at  Parkhurst : — "  One  point  has  forcibly  struck  my 
attention,  and  that  is,  the  comparatively  large  amount  of  acquirement 
in  the  mechanical  elements  of  instruction  (the  art  of  reading  and  repe- 
tition from  memory)  contrasted  with  the  lamentably  small  degree  of 
actual  knowledge  possessed,  either  of  moral  duty  or  religious  principle. 
This  appears  mainly  to  have  arisen  from  the  meaning  of  the  words  read 
or  sounds  repeated  having  rarely  been  made  the  subjects  of  inquiry  or 
reflection.  ITie  following  digest  will  in  some  degree  illustrate  this 
position.  Your  Lordship  will  perceive  that,  although  fifty-eight  prisoners 
can  in  some  degree  read,  eighty-three  repeat  some  or  all  of  the  church 
catechism,  and  forty-three  possess  some  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture, 
only  twenty-nine  (exactly  half  the  number  of  readers)  can  give  even  a 
little  account  of  the  meaning  of  words  read,  or  sounds  in  use  ;  and  of 
these  it  appears  very  often  to  be  the  strength  of  the  intellect  exercised 
at  the  moment^  and  not  the  result  of  prior  reflection,  that  leads  them  to 
the  meaning  of  a  word. 

"  Another  feature  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  Parkhurst  prisoners 
cannot  but  arrest  the  attention  strongly,  and  that  is,  the  very  large 
proportion  that  have  received  instruction  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  in  tlie  various  schools  with  which  our  coimtry  abounds.     A  digest 
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of  this  portion  of  the  general  table  will  show,  that  out  of  102  lads,  94 
have  attended  schools  ;  69  of  whom  have  been  day  scholars  for  terms 
longer  than  a  year,  eight  only  having  never  been  at  school. 

'*  Read  tolerably 20 

Read  indifferently 38 

—  58 

Read  scarcely  at  all 14 

Read  not  at  all SO 

Total 102 

Of  those  there  attended  school  from  8  to  12  years  .     .      2 

»»  »»  ^  »>  °      »>      •     •      ^ 

»i  >»  3  „  5       „        .      .     21 

»»  >»  '»»"»••     ^* 

^  n  under  1  year      ...     22 

Never  at  school 8 

Total 102" 

This  result  will  not  in  any  degree  surprise  those  persons  who  have 
examined  the  reports  of  the  Statistical  Societies  of  London  and  Man- 
chester, and  who  have  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  insufficient 
acquirements  of  a  large  proportion  of  persons  who  take  upon  themselves 
the  task  of  instruction. 

The  greatest  want,  now  that  the  public  mind  is  in  a  measure  aroused 
to  exertion  in  this  direction,  is  felt  to  be  that  of  qualified  persons  as 
teachers.  This  is  a  want  which  it  must  be  the  work  of  years  efiectually 
to  supply,  if  even  the  establishing  of  normal  schools  were  already 
accomplished  upon  an  adequate  foundation.  Imperfect  as  our  machinery 
for  education  now  is  in  this  essential  particular,  we  cannot  reasonably 
hope  to  derive  from  the  formation  of  schools  the  same  amount  of  advan- 
tage as  would  be  experienced  if  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  teachers 
were  in  existence,  and  hence  some  over- sanguine  friends  of  education 
may  encounter  disappointment.  "  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school," 
is  an  axiom  fiilly  recognised  in  countries  where  the  want  of  which  we 
have  now  to  complain  has  been  made  to  disappear  through  a  more 
timely  attention  on  the  part  of  their  governments  to  this  essential  requi- 
site. The  effijrts  of  the  Committee  of  Managers  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  have  long  been  directed  to  this  object,  and 
institutions  for  training  teachers,  both  male  and  female,  are  now  also  in 
active  operation  under  the  managers  of  the  National  Society.  Grants 
of  money  for  this  purpose  have  been  made  by  Parliament  to  both  these 
institutions ;  but  the  utmost  that  they  can  efiect  will  bear  only  a  very 
insufficient  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  A  model  school, 
established  through  the  joint  exertions,  and  chiefly  at  the  expense,  of 
Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Tuflhell,  at  Battersea,  has 
formed  a  powerful  aid  by  means  of  the  plans  tested  under  the  inspection 
of  those  gentlemen,  and  which,  as  far  as  they  have  proved  successful, 
have  led  to  their  adoption  in  other  institutions. 
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Upon  the  whole,  if  the  progrcfls  made  towards  the  systematic  educa- 
tion of  the  entire  people  be  not  so  great  as  is  dearable,  we  must 
acknowledge  it  to  be  as  much  as  could  reasonably  be  looked  for  in  the 
short  time  that  has  elapsed  ance  the  subject  has  been  taken  under  the 
charge  of  the  Govemmenty  while  it  is  such  as  justifies  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  for  the  future. 

A  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  Registrar-General  of  Krths,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales,  whereby  the  marriage  renters 
are  made  available  as  a  test  of  the  proportion  of  the  people  to  whom 
instruction  has  been  imparted,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  ability  to  write 
affords  such  a  test.  In  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1839,  returns 
were  first  made  of  the  number  of  persons  who,  from  the  want  of  this 
degree  of  instruction,  have  affixed  marks  instead  of  agnaturea  to  the 
registers.  In  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Lister  in  1840,  he  draws  atten- 
tion to  this  plan  by  the  following  remarks : — 

**  Almost  every  marriage  is  duly  registered,  and  every  register  of 
marriage  is  ugned  by  the  parties  married ;  those  who  are  able  writii^ 
their  names,  and  those  who  are  unable,  or  who  write  very  imperfectiy, 
making  their  marks.  Therefore,  an  enumeration  of  the  instances  in 
which  the  mark  has  been  made  will  show  the  proportion  among  those 
married  who  either  cannot  write  at  all,  or  write  very  imperfectly. 

*^  It  may  be  said  in  favour  of  this  criterion,  that  it  is  free  fix>m  the 
disadvanti^e  of  selection,  including  alike  every  class  and  condition,  and 
every  age,  except  children  and  very  old  persons.  It  must  at  the  same 
time  be  remembered,  that  although  a  fair  average  is  thus  afibrded,  the 
portion  of  the  whole  population  exhibited  in  the  yearly  returns  of 
marriages  is  small.  It  appears  that  there  are  usually  about  seven  or 
eight  marriages  to  every  1000  of  the  population.  If,  therefore,  it  be 
assumed  that  persons  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty-five 
constitute  half  the  population  (which  the  enumeration  of  ages  in  1821 
shows  to  be  very  nearly  the  case),  it  will  follow  that  of  those  who  may 
be  considered  the  marriageable  portion  of  the  community,  about  30 
in  every  1000  (or  three  per  cent.)  are  married  yearly.  The  portion, 
therefore,  whose  signatures  appear  on  the  marriage  registers  of  a  single 
year  is  sufficiently  small  to  be  easily  afiected  by  accidental  circum- 
stances; and  it  cannot  safely  be  asserted  that  the  30  in  1000,  from 
whose  signatures  wc  would  draw  an  inference  respecting  the  other  970, 
may  not  happen  to  consist  of  more  than  the  proportionate  number  of 
uneducated  persons.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be  hastily  assumed,  upon 
the  evidence  afforded  by  the  returns  of  a  single  year,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  any  particular  county  or  district  are  less  educated  than  their 
neighbours.  The  experiment  must  be  repeated  often,  and  be  attended 
with  similar  results,  before  this  inference  can  be  drawn  with  safety ;  and 
it  is  only  when  returns  of  the  same  description,  given  for  several  sue- 
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cessive  years,  shall  have  exhibited  similar  facts,  that  it  will  be  perfectly 
justifiable  to  arrive  at  an  unfavourable  conclusion  with  respect  to  any 
particular  district." 

Since  these  remarks  were  written  to  accompany  the  first  returns  of 
the  kind,  the  experience  of  other  years  has  been  obtained,  and  the  result 
of  the  six  years,  which  is  given  in  the  annexed  table  (p.  701),  seems, 
by  the  uniformity  of  the  proportions,  to  justify  reliance  upon  this  test  to 
a  greater  degree  than  was  first  anticipated. 

In  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  among  867,894  couples  married, 
during  three  years,  it  appears  that  there  were  122,458  men  and  181,378 
women  who  either  could  not  write  at  all,  or  who  had  attained  so  little 
proficiency  in  penmanship  that  they  were  averse  to  the  exposure  of  their 
deficiency.  The  numbers  so  subscribing  the  marriage  register  in  each 
year  were — 


Yean 

ending 
30th  June. 


1839 
1840 
1841 


Number 

of 
Marriages. 


121,083 
124,329 


Persona  afflxing  Marks. 


Men. 


40,587 
41,812 
40,059 


Women. 


58,959 
62,523 
59,896 


Yean 

ending 
SlstDee. 


1842 
1843 
1844 


Number 

of 
Marriages. 


118,825 
123,818 
132,249 


Persons  affixing  Marks. 


Men. 


38,031 
40,520 

42,912 


Womnu 


56,965 
60,715 
65,073 


During  the  three  years  ending  30th  June,  1841,  the  ages  were  ascer- 
tained of  40,874  persons,  or  20,437  couples  who  were  married,  as 
under  : — 


Ages 

t 

Men. 

Women. 

15  and  under  20' 

yean 

537 

2,711 

20 

w 

25 

19 

10,383 

10,424 

25 

If 

30 

11 

5,103 

3,951 

30 

n 

35 

n 

1,900 

1,498 

35 

n 

M) 

11 

944 

739 

40 

)t 

45 

ji 

603 

532 

45 

It 

50 

11 

371 

273 

50 

»» 

55 

11 

271 

161 

55 

n 

60 

11 

147 

69 

60 

}» 

65 

ii 

112 

55 

65 

»» 

70 

11 

41 

17 

70 

» 

75 

» 

15 

5 

75 

♦» 

80 

11 

6 

2 

80 

11 

85 

11 

4 

•  • 

20,437 

20,437 

The  mean  ages  of  the  above  were, — 

Men     .     .     .     27 '30  yean 
Women     .     .     25*35 


»» 


SO  that  the  test  of  education  applies  to  the  condition,  in  this  respect,  of 
the  population  generally  as  it  existed  about  ten  to  fifteen  years  before. 
By  continuing  to  record  the  facts  in  future  years,  we  shall  have  a 
tolerable  guide  of  the  progress  in  intellectual  acquirement — so  far  at 
least  as  elementary  instruction  is  concerned — in  the  years  that  have 
followed.  It  must  be  apparent  how  much  room  was  afibrded  for  im- 
provement in  this  essential  object. 
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DIVISIONS. 

1S39 

latD 

IMI 

tS41 

IMS 

1844 

M«. 

w™ 

Mn. 

WOB 

Hu. 

Warn. 

Mn. 

W«. 

ll«.jW« 

)I<n.|WM. 

KctMpoUa    .    .    . 

Sonlfa-Eutem  Coun 

Ken  I   '(txr«pt 

Greon-ieb)  .      . 
SlUMI  .... 

B.rk.  ...     .J 

Boulh  Midluid  Coantl 

MIddl««i,p«tof 

Hon*  .... 

Bnrk 

Oiford       .      .      . 
NoithuDpton 
HDnllngdoo    .      . 
BedfotJ     .     .     . 

EMlirn  Conntln: — 
K»«at  .  .  .  ., 
Suffolk  .  .  .1 
Norfolk     .     .     .1 

South-WeWem  Count 

Dori^:  :     : 

Devon  .... 

Coro»-«!l    .      .      . 

SomarHt  .  .  . 
WcMem  Countle*  :— 

Gloucester      .     . 

Hereford   .      .      . 

8»Iop    .... 

Worteiler.     .     . 

Stnfford      .      .      , 

Warwick  .  .  . 
North-UldluidCouii 

LeiccBtw  .     .     .\ 

BuUud     ... 

Uneolu      ... 

Derby.  .  .  .] 
North- Weitem  Count 

CheWer     .     .     .| 

Luruter.     .     .| 

York 

NnrtheniCountiel  :— 

DDrTiam     .      .     .| 

Cumberluid  .      .  , 

W«tmcr«i«.d     .1 

Monmouth  «ndWale« 

EDgl«nd»nd  Wales* 

u-s 

m:— 

48-7 

4S-1 
e.:- 
33-4 

39-7 

a:- 

; 

"■' 

33-6 

30-6 

4S-3 

83-7 

lS-9 
40*0 

sa-7 

91-7 
47'l) 

58-fl 

50-1 

64-9 
SS-9 

43-3 

69-6 

H-! 

4a-& 

48-1 
S4-8 

38-7 

33-3 

3B-7 
36'S 

48-1 
33-6 

>*-8 
41 -S 

S8-9 

48-4 
S3-5 

50' 7 

88-5 
5S-1 

48-8 

69 -a 

SO- 3 

11-4 

sa-s 
«-i 

450 
38-9 

87- S 

39-8 

38-1 
39-7 

91-5 
47- S 

aa-7 

n-7 

40-9 

S9-a 

SOS 
47-0 

Bi-a 

47-1 

96-1 
M'8 

49-1 

69-« 

48-B 

11-S 
M-1 

41-8 

4S-B 

84-6 

30-7 

36'3 
3S'9 

91-a 

43-7 
39-0 

aa-0 

88'6 
U-S 

47-a 
49'S 

47-4 

64-7 
S7'4 

41-0 

86-8 
47-9 

U-0 

31-a 

49-3 

46-1 
84-9 

37-1 

31-9 

38-5 
84-0 

91-4 

43-B 

39-7 

»8-« 
88-S 

5B-4 

£0-6 
48-4 

iO-9 

48-0 
66-5 

57 -a 

41-9 

4»Tr 

11-1 

ao-8 

41-8 

45-6 
34-1 

37-3 

31' I 

38-B 
33-9 

lB-4 
44-4 

"■■ 

380 

U'« 

Sl-7 
48-4 

51-8 

49-3 

S6-; 

S6-S 
67-8 

*  Tb«  proporUouj  of  panoiu  who  aflliad  tbalr  marki 


>  thg  rc^tteia  in  1846  ir 

I         S3-8 
\        48-1 
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We  might  have  expected  to  find  that  the  infaabitaQts  of  the  metropolis 
had  some  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  in  their  intellectual 
acquirements,  but  certainly  not  in  the  degree  that  is  indicated  by  these 
returns,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  persons  unable  to 
write  is  only  one-half  of  that  found  in  the  otherwise  most  favoured 
division  (the  south-eastern  coimties),  and  which,  indeed,  from  its  locality, 
partakes  in  some  considerable  degree  of  the  conditions  of  the  metropolis, 
while  the  proportion  is  less  than  one-third  of  that  found  in  Monmouth- 
shire and  Wales.  Some  part  of  the  apparent  superiority  of  the  metro- 
polis is  probably  attributable  to  the  fact,  that  among  the  easy  classes,  a 
proportion  greater  than  they  bear  to  their  numbers  in  the  country  gene- 
rally  are  married  in  London ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  another  and  a 
less  reputable  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  low  condition  of  morals, 
which  leads  to  connexions  among  the  working  classes  unsanctioned  by 
the  church,  for  which  a  crowded  metropolis  ofiers  greater  facilities,  and 
against  which  it  presents  fewer  restraints  than  are  to  be  found  else- 
where. 

The  proportion  of  ignorance  exhibited  in  1839  by  Monmouthshire  and 
Wales,  where  48  in  100  of  males,  and  69  in  100  of  females,  were  unable 
to  write  their  names,  offers  a  striking  commentary  upon  the  scenes  of 
violence  that  were  committed  in  that  quarter  in  November,  1839,  and 
which,  with  their  cause — the  absence  of  due  means  for  instruction — 
formed  the  subject  of  a  report  made  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  by  Mr.  Tremenheere,  which  was  published  by  that  body  in 
the  following  year.  It  there  appeared  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  in  the  district  did  not  attend  any  school, 
and  that,  as  regarded  the  remainder,  the  means  provided  for  instruction, 
and  its  quality,  were  for  the  most  part  little  calculated  to  produce  any 
good  result. 

Next  in  the  order  of  ignorance  to  the  district  just  mentioned  stand 
the  great  manufacturing  counties  of  Chester  and  Lancaster,  in  which 
forty  per  cent,  of  males,  and  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  females,  were  unable 
to  sign  their  names.  At  the  time  when  the  individuals  to  whom  this  test 
was  applied  in  the  years  comprbed  in  the  returns  were  of  an  age  to 
profit  by  instruction,  there  had  been  no  interference  with  the  subject 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature.  The  measures  which  have  since  been 
adopted  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  remove  from  those  counties,  and 
from  others  similarly  circumstanced,  the  stigma  now  affixed  to  them  by 
the  revelations  of  the  Registrar-General. 

The  statistics  of  education  in  Scotland  are  deserving  of  greater  con- 
fidence than  those  relating  to  England  and  Wales,  owing  probably  to 
the  much  superior  machinery  that  can  be  employed  for  their  collection. 
Every  parish  in  Scotland  contains  at  least  one  parish  school,  and  there 
are  but  few  parishes  in  which  further  provision  has  not  been  nadU 
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the  instructioD  of  the  people.  Betorns  of  the  number  of  children  educated 
in  these  schook  have  at  different  times  been  called  for  by  Parliament, 
from  which  the  following  figures  have  been  taken : — 

IMS  ISStf 


In  puoohUl  tehooto      .     .     .      56,SaS  57,338  61,921 

In  tchooli  not  pAToehial     .     .     101,495  119,350  1S8,S18 

Total    .     .     .     157,727  176,682  190,239 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  between  1825  and  1836  was  haidly 
equal  to  the  increased  number  of  persons  of  ages  requiring  instruction. 
The  number  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  1821,  was  found 
to  be  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  and  according  to 
this  proportion  the  numbers  between  those  ages  in  each  of  the  above 
years,  must  have  been — 

In  1825  528,506 

1836  599,288 

1837  605,620 

The  proportion  receiving  instruction,  therefore,  was — 

In  1825     29*84  per  cent. 

1836  29*48   „ 

1837  31*41 


The  increase  of  scholars  in  the  parochial  schools,  comparing  1837  with 
1825,  is  not  equal  to  the  increased  number  of  children  living  at  the  later 
period,  and  although,  in  schools  established  by  private  persons,  the 
proportion  was  more  favourable  than  in  1825,  it  was  still  far  below  the 
requirements  of  the  population,  leaving  415,381  children,  or  68*59  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  unprovided  with  education,  from  which  number  must, 
however,  be  deducted  children  who  receive  instruction  under  their 
parents'  roof. 

The  following  particulars,  taken  from  the  parliamentary  returns, 
explain  the  nature  of  the  instruction  imparted  in  the  Scottish  schools. 
The  attention  long  bestowed  upon  the  subject  of  education  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  advantageous  position 
which  the  natives  of  Scotland  so  generally  acquire  for  themselves  when 
they  quit  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  further  may  in  part  explain  why 
the  burthen  of  proriding  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  has  been  there 
so  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  like  burthen  in  England  : — 

PkrochtU     Non>Pwoehial 
School*.  Schools. 

Namber  of  schools  which  returned  answers      ....*.  924  2,329 

„                      „            did  not  return  answers   ....  123  1,025 

„        in  which  the  scholars  are  periodically  examined.     .  917  2,015 

„        of  teachers 1,054  2,940 

»                »,         having  other  occupation 286  214 
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Parochial    N<Mi>Paioehial 

Number  of  schools  in  which  are  taught —  Schools.  Sehoola. 

English 924  2,i80 

Gaelic 12  239 

Greek 445  191 

Latin 664  501 

Modem  languages 307  214 

Mathematics 689  683 

Arithmetic 900  1,810 

Geography 761  1,141 

History 602  901 

Religious  instruction 923  2,254 

Singing 201  512 

Drawing 109  211 

Number  in  which  the  scholars  are  taught  in  classes    .     .     .  923  2  300 

„          monitors  are  employed 646  1  092 


„  instruction  is  afforded  in  gardening,  agri- 1         qs 

>         oo  51 

»  »  »  t  m  J 


culture,  or  any  mechanical  operation , 

The  opposition  offered  to  the  Government  plan  of  education  in  Eng- 
land has  been  of  a  moderate  character  when  compared  with  the  hostility 
shown  to  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  It  has  ever  been 
the  bane  of  that  portion  of  the  kingdom  that  the  rancour  of  party  spirit 
has  been  allowed  to  interfere  with  every  effort  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  evils  arising  from  the  state  of  society  in 
which  this  irrational  habit  was  possible — a  habit  which  annihilated  every 
feeling  of  citizenship,  and  converted  every  man  into  a  party  bigot — 
that  drew  the  attention  of  the  Government  earlier  than  was  done  for 
England  to  the  necessity  of  providing  a  plan  of  education  which  should 
bring  together  in  fellowship  the  members  of  the  two  great  opposing 
factions.  From  its  first  institution,  in  1831,  by  Lord  Stanley,  the 
plan  of  education  for  Ireland  has  by  its  success  in  this  respect  proved 
itself  entitled  to  be  called  National.  The  plans  previously  sanctioned 
by  successive  Governments  having  ostensibly  this  object,  did  not  owe 
their  failure  to  the  want  of  money,  which  indeed  was  liberally  provided 
by  Parliament.  To  one  society,  "  The  Incorporated  Society  for  pro- 
moting English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland,"  which  was  founded  in 
1731,  upwards  of  1,100,000/.  were  at  different  times  voted,  and  about 
500,000/.  more  was  granted  in  about  50  years  for  the  support  of  the 
"  Charter  Schools,"  besides  other  sums  of  smaller  amount  devoted 
during  the  same  years  to  the  like  purpose.  The  effects  recently  pro- 
duced in  England  by  sums  which,  compared  with  these,  are  quite  insig- 
nificant, may  serve  to  show  what  might  have  been  accomplished  in 
Ireland  had  the  liberality  of  Parliament  not  been  counteracted  by  the 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the 
administration  of  the  funds  was  intrusted.  In  their  hands  the  well- 
understood  object  of  the  schools  established  was  not  education,  but  making 
proselytes ;  and  the  result  of  their  management  was  precisely  what  might 
have  been  foretold. 
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Nothing  could  be  better  in  intention  than  the  legal  proviaon  made 
from  an  early  period  of  our  history  for  educating  the  youth  of  Ireland, 
and  nothing  coidd  well  be  worse  than  the  practical  result.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  a  statute  was  passed,  entitled  ^'  An  Act  for  the  English 
Order,  Habit,  and  Language,"  under  which  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties were  directed  to  administer  an  oath  to  every  person  receiving  spi- 
ritual promotion,  ''  That  he  would  teach  the  English  tongue  to  all  in 
his  cure ;  that  he  would  bid  the  beads  in  the  English  tongue ;  and 
further,  that  he  would  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept,  within  the  place, 
territory,  or  parish,  where  he  should  have  any  rule,  benefice,  or  promo- 
tion, a  school  to  learn  English,  if  any  of  the  children  of  the  parish 
should  come  to  him  to  learn  the  same,  taking  for*  the  keeping  of  the 
same  school  such  convenient  stipend  or  salary  as  in  the  said  land  was 
accustomally  used  to  be  taken."  This  statute  was  confirmed  by  the 
7th  Act  of  Will.  HI.,  and  is  still  unrepealed ;  and  every  clergyman,  on 
his  induction  to  a  living  in  Ireland,  is  required  by  law  to  take  an  oath 
in  the  following  terms : — "  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  teach,  or 
cause  to  be  taught  an  English  school  widiin  the  vicarage  (or  rectory) 
of  *  *  *  as  the  law  in  that  case  requires."  The  performance  of  the 
duty  thus  solemnly  undertaken,  it  has  been  the  almost  universal  custom 
of  the  incumbents  of  parishes  to  confine  within  the  payment  of  forty  shil- 
lings per  annum  as  a  salary  to  a  schoolmaster,  which  act,  if  it  be  held 
to  discharge  the  legal  obligation — which  is  very  doubtful — can  hardly 
be  thought  a  inlfilment  of  the  moral  duty  imposed  on  them  by  the  statute 
and  confirmed  by  their  own  oatlis. 

By  the  Act  7.  Will.  HI.,  it  was  made  penal  to  receive  any  other  than 
a  Protestant  education,  and  it  was  enacted  that  no  person  of  the  Romish 
religion  should  publicly  teach  a  school  under  a  penalty  of  20/.  and  three 
months*  imprisonment.  Where  schools  were  kept,  the  richer  papists 
would  not  send  their  children  to  them,  and  the  charge  made  was  so  high 
that  the  poorer  people  could  not  do  so. 

The  "  Incorporated  Society,"  already  mentioned,  was  founded  ex- 
pressly to  perform  the  work  of  proselytism,  for  which  purpose  the 
managers  found  it  necessary  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  between  die  pupils 
and  their  parents,  by  confining  them  within  the  walls  of  the  schools 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  education.  The  expense  attending 
these  schools  was  accordingly  great,  while  the  natural  repugnance  of 
the  parents  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  ties  between  themselves  and  their 
children  was  so  strong  that,  excef}t  in  years  of  scarcity^  the  numbers 
which  the  schools  were  able  and  willing  to  receive  were  never  kept  up  ; 
and  although,  in  addition  to  the  munificent  grants  of  Parliament,  private 
benevolence  was  greatly  exercised  in  their  behalf,  the  society  was  at  no 
time  able  to  instruct  so  many  as  2000  scholars.  In  1784,  John  Howard, 
in   addition  to   liis    inquiries   concerning  prisons,   applied   himself  to 
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examine  the  state  of  the  charter  schools  of  Ireland,  his  account  of  which 
induced  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the 
further  investigation  of  the  subject.  From  the  report  of  this  committee 
it  appeared  that  the  schools  were  out  of  repair  and  going  to  ruin ;  that 
the  children  were  ^'  sickly,  pale,  and  such  miserable  objects  that  they 
were  a  disgrace  to  all  society ;  that  their  reading  had  been  neglected 
for  the  purpose  of  making  them  work  for  their  masters ;  that  they  were 
in  general  filthy  and  ill-clothed,  without  shifts  or  shirts,  and  in  such  a 
situation  that  it  was  indecent  to  Iqok  on ;  the  diet  was  insufficient  for 
their  support ;  and  in  general  they  had  the  itch,  and  other  eruptive  dis- 
orders." The  public  money  was  thus  shown  to  be  expended  "  for  the 
purpose  of  imprisoning,  starving,  beating,  diseasing,  destroying  the 
natural  affections,  and  letting  the  understanding  run  to  waste,  of  about 
1400  poor  children  annually,  under  the  pretence  of  instructing  and  con- 
verting the  young  generation." 

The  Irish  Parliament  contented  itself  with  thus  ascertaining  the  evils, 
and  continued  to  vote  the  public  money  to  the  society  without  making 
any  provision  for  their  prevention ;  so  that  at  the  period  of  the  legisla- 
tive union  the  schools  continued  in  the  same  condition  of  neglect  and 
disorder,  although  the  yearly  expenditure  had  increased  to  20,000/. 
From  that  time  to  1825  the  Imperial  Parliament  voted  for  the  charter 
schools  of  Ireland,  sums  amounting  to  675,707/.  in  addition  to  other 
sources  of  income,  and  the  expenditure  during  tliose  twenty-five  years 
amounted  to  884,739/.,  for  which  sum  they  maintained  on  the  average 
thirty-five  schools  and  1870  children,  so  that  the  yearly  cost  of  each 
school  was  1000/.,  and  of  each  scholar  18/.  I85.  In  1824,  when  the 
attention  of  a  parliamentary  commission  was  directed  to  the  subject, 
there  were  found  only  twenty-four  boarding-schools,  with  about  1700 
scholars.  In  the  course  of  that  year  500  infants  from  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  an  institution  supported  by  parliamentary  grants,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  charter  schools.* 

Notwithstanding  the  extravagant  outlay  for  these  charter  schools, 
the  advantages  derived  from  them  were  exceedingly  small,  if  indeed 
they  were  productive  of  any  advantage  whatever.  This  remark  is  fully 
warranted  by  the  following  extract  from  the  First  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  Inquiring  concerning  Education  in  Ireland,  presented  to 
Parliament  in  1825  : — 

"  We  are  convinced  that  if  a  thousand  children,  educated  in  charter 
schools,  were  to  be  compared  with  an  equal  number  who  had  remained 
in  apparently  wretched  cabins  inliabited  by  their  parents,  but  who  had 


*  In  30  yeart,  from  1797  to  1826,  out  of  52,000  children  admitted  into  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  41,500  died.  The  money  granted  to  the  inttitution  by  Parliament  daring  that 
period  amounted  to  753,685/. 
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attended  orderly  and  well-regulated  day-acbodh,  it  would  be  found,  not 
only  that  the  latter  had  passed  their  yean  of  instruction  &r  more  hap- 
pily to  themselves,  but  that,  when  arrired  at  the  age  of  manhood,  they 
would,  upon  a  general  average,  be  in  er^  respect  more  Taluable  and 
better-instructed  members  of  society ;  they  would  have  improved  in 
knowledge  under  circumstances  which  would  have  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed their  connexion  with  all  those  to  whom  they  must  naturally  look 
for  protection  and  assistance,  and  would  enter  upon  life  with  their  affec- 
tions awakened,  their  principles  conQrmed,  and  their  character  raised  by 
the  reliance  they  would  have  learned  to  place  in  their  own  exertions, 
and  in  the  practice  they  would  have  acquired  of  controlling  and  con- 
ducting themselves. 

^*  It  is  very  different  in  the  instance  of  a  boy  let  loose  from  a  charter 
school,  who  has  lived  in  a  state  of  existence  entirely  artificial.  All  his 
wants  having  been  supplied  by  the  care  of  others ;  he  has  become  peevish, 
fretful,  and  impatient,  if  not  supplied  according  to  rule.  His  mind  is 
impresscii  by  a  feeling  of  suUenness  resulting  firom  a  system  of  severity 
and  terror.  His  expectations  have  been  unduly  raised  as  to  bis  own 
future  prospects,  though  the  habits  of  indolence  and  apathy,  which  have 
appeared  to  us  peculiarly  to  characterise  these  children,  render  them 
altogether  unsuited  to  the  active,  patient,  persevering  exertions  which 
are  necessary  to  their  success  in  life. 

^^  The  expenditure  of  the  society  during  the  ninety  years  it  has  been 
in  operation,  has  been  no  less  than  1,612,138/.,  of  which  the  sum  of 
1,027,715/.  was  derived  from  parliamentary  grants." 

In  the  session  of  1814-15  a  grant  of  6980/.,  Irish  currency,  was  made 
by  Parliament  to  "  The  Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor 
in  Ireland."  This  society  was  formed  in  1811,  and  was  at  first  wholly 
supported  by  private  subscriptions.  When  parliamentary  assistance  was 
rendered,  model-schools  for  male  and  female  children  were  erected,  and 
the  society  has  since  been  known,  from  the  name  of  the  site  chosen  for 
these  buildings,  as  the  Kildare-street  Society.  Its  active  operations 
began  in  1817,  and  the  progress  made  during  nine  years  to  1825  was 
as  follows : — 


Schools  in 

Yean. 

connexion. 

Scholan. 

1817 

8 

557 

1818 

65 

4,527 

1819 

133 

9,263 

1820 

241 

16,786 

1821 

381 

26,474 

1822 

513 

36,657 

1823 

727 

51,637 

1824 

1,122 

79,287 

1825 

1.395 

102,380 
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In  1831  the  number  of  schools  in  connexion  with  this  society  was  1621, 
and  of  scholars  137,639.  From  this  time  the  numbers  began  to  decrease. 
Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  circumstance.  The  establishment 
of  national  schools,  under  the  immediate  patronage  and  direction  of  the 
Government,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  parliamentary  grants,  are 
among  the  chief  of  these  reasons  ;  but  to  these  must  be  added  a  growing 
disKke  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  because  of  the  rule  of 
the  society  which  obliged  the  children  to  read  the  Scriptures  without 
note  or  comment,  and  indeed  forbade  the  use  of  any  comment,  whether 
written  or  oral. 

The  model-schools  in  Kildare-place  were  well  conducted,  and  the 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  society  were  "  convenient,  cleanly,  and  in 
good  order,  and  the  instruction  given  extremely  efficient."  The  only 
bar  to  their  successful  extension  was  offered  by  the  rule  which  interfered 
with  the  discipline  considered  by  the  Church  of  Rome  as  being  proper 
for  the  religious  education  of  its  members. 

This  difficulty  was  removed  by  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  National  Education  in  Ireland.  The  reasons  for  this 
establishment,  and  the  principles  by  which  it  should  be  governed,  are 
fully  explained  in  a  letter  addressed  in  October  1831  by  Lord  Stanley, 
then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  recommended,  in  1828, 
the  adoption  of  a  system  ^*  which  should  afford,  if  possible,  a  combined 
literary  and  a  separate  reli^ous  education,  and  should  be  capable  of 
being  so  far  adapted  to  the  views  of  the  religious  persuasions  which  pre- 
vail in  Ireland  as  to  render  it,  in  truth,  a  system  of  national  education 
for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community." 

In  order  to  afford  security  to  the  country  that  "  while  the  interests  of 
religion  should  not  be  overlooked,  the  most  scrupulous  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  description  of 
Christian  pupils,"  it  was  required  "  that  the  schools  be  kept  open  on 
four  or  five  days  of  the  week,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  for 
moral  and  literary  education  only ;  and  that  the  remaining  one  or  two 
days  in  the  week  be  set  apart  for  giving,  separately,  such  religious  edu- 
cation to  the  children  as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  clergy  of  their 
respective  persuasions.  The  clergy  are  also  permitted  and  encouraged 
to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  children  belon^ng  to  their  respective 
persuasions,  either  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  hours,  on  the  other 
days  of  the  week." 

During  the  first  few  years  after  their  appointment,  the  Commissioners 
for  National  Education  in  Ireland  had  to  combat  against  a  most  deter- 
mined hostility,  chiefly  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  This  has 
happily  now  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  ceased,  and  the  number 
of  schools  and  scholars  has  been  steadily  advancing  firom  year  to  year. 
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During  each  of  the  sixteen  years,  1834  to  1849,  the  numbers  have  been 
as  follows : — 


Schools  in 

Children  on 

Schools  in 

Children  on 

YMn. 

operation. 

the  Rolls. 

YeuB. 

the  Rolk. 

1834 

789 

107, M2 

1842 

2,721 

319,792 

1835 

1,106 

145,521 

1843 

2,912 

355,320 

1836 

1,181 

153,707 

1844 

3,153 

395,  S50 

1837 

1,300 

166,929 

1845 

3,426 

432,844 

1838 

1,384 

169,538 

1846 

3,637 

456,410 

1839 

1,581 

192,971 

1847 

3,825 

402,632 

1840 

1,978 

232,560 

1848 

4,109 

507,469 

1841 

2,337 

281,849 

1849 

4,321 

480,623 

The  diminished  number  of  scholars  in  1847  must  be  considered  one 
of  the  sad  results  of  the  famine  in  that  year,  which  caused  such  devasta- 
tion by  death  among  the  people  of  Ireland  and  so  much  misery  among 
the  survivors. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  assign  the  successful  establishment  of  a  system 
of  education  which  brings  together  in  peaceful  fellowsliip  the  children 
of  persons  of  different  creeds,  as  one  among  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced the  comparative  quietude  enjoyed  by  a  great  part  of  Ireland 
during  the  past  few  years ;  and  if  this  desirable  end  has  been  promoted 
in  even  a  greater  degree  by  the  habit  of  sobriety  that  has  so  rapidly 
spread  throughout  the  island,  may  we  not  also  in  part  account  for 
the  possibility  of  this  great  reformation  through  the  influence  of  well- 
conducted  schools  ?  No  one  who  has  witnessed  the  effects  produced  by 
such  establishments  in  districts  where  they  had  not  previously  existed, 
needs  to  be  told  that  their  moral  effects  are  not  confined  to  the  children 
by  whom  the  schools  are  attended,  but  that  an  immediate  and  powerful 
influence  is  exercised  by  them  over  the  parents  also. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

POSTAGE,  «cc. 

Legislative  Sanction  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  Plans — Rapid  Progress  of  Poblie  Opinion 
regarding  them — Stationary  Condition  of  Post-office  Revenue — Illicit  Conveyance  of 
Letters — Number  of  Letters  that  passed  through  the  London  General  and  District  Post* 
offices  in  1839-40  and  1841  to  1849— Estimated  Number  of  Letters  posted  in  the 
United  Kingdom  before  and  after  the  Reduction  of  the  Rates,  and  per  eentage  In- 
crease— Increased  Revenue  from  Post-office  in  1842 — Progress  of  Post-office  ReventtCi 
1758  to  1849 — Rates  of  Postage  charged  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  from  1710  to 
1840— Effect  upon  the  Net  Revenue  of  successive  Alterations  of  the  Rates — Newspapers 
— Excessive  Stamp  Duty  thereon  encouraging  unstamped  Papers — Reduction  of  Duty 
and  suppression  of  Illegal  Publications— Circulation  of  Newspapers,  and  Revenue  there- 
from, 1801  to  1842— Number  of  Papers  published  in  diflferent  Divisions  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  their  Circulation,  1839  to  1849. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  Legislature 
has  sanctioned  the  plans  then  in  agitation  for  the  adoption  of  a  low  and 
uniform  rate  of  postage  upon  letters  passing  from  one  part  to  another  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Those  plans,  suggested  and  enforced  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  with  a 
high  degree  of  energy  and  ability,  were  at  first  received  by  the  public  as 
amusing  speculations,  but  little  likely  to  be  carried  into  practice.  The 
proposal  that  the  Government  should,  for  the  small  charge  of  a  penny, 
convey  a  letter  from  Penzance  to  the  Orkneys,  seemed,  before  the  matter 
was  fully  investigated,  and  its  practicability  demonstrated,  to  be  most 
unreasonable.  The  public  had  grown  up  in  the  belief  that  the  charge  for 
the  transmisssion  of  a  letter  was  fairly  required  as  payment  for  a  service 
performed  at  an  infinitely  cheaper  rate  than  would  defray  the  expense 
of  transmission  and  distribution,  if  undertaken  by  the  individual  writer. 
In  proportion,  however,  as  the  subject  was  examined,  and  as  Mr.  Hill's 
calculations  were  tested,  this  view  of  the  case  was  abandoned.  It 
appeared  that  the  actual  expense  to  the  Government  for  conveying  each 
letter  between  the  most  distant  points  of  the  kingdom  was  only  a  frac- 
tional part  of  a  farthing ;  and  that  to  charge,  as  in  many  cases  was 
done,  more  than  480  times  the  actual  cost,  was  equivalent  to  the 
imposition  of  a  heavy  tax  upon  communications  of  all  kinds,  whether 
carried  on  for  purposes  of  business,  or  for  gratifying  the  sympathies  of 
family  aflection  and  friendship.      It  was  well  said  by  one  of  the  advo- 
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cates  of  "  postage  reform,"  that  ^'  if  a  law  were  passed  forbidding  parents 
to  speak  to  their  children  till  they  had  paid  sixpence  to  Government  for 
permission,  the  wickedness  would  be  so  palpable  that  there  would  be  an 
end  to  the  tax,  in  that  form  of  exaction,  in  twenty-four  hours.  Yet  what 
difference  is  there  in  principle  when  parents  are  prohibited  from  writing 
to  their  children,  and  children  to  their  parents,  unless  they  pay  that  tax 
imder  the  name  of  postage  ?" 

In  a  short  time  from  the  first  publication  of  Mr.  Hill's  proposals,  their 
advantages  and  justice  were  made  so  apparent  that  numerous  petitions 
in  their  favour  were  presented  to  Parliament,  and  a  committee,  consist* 
ing  of  some  of  the  most  influential  bankers,  merchants,  and  traders  in 
London,  was  formed  in  order  to  assist  in  procuring  their  adoption.  The 
matter  was  shortly  after  taken  up  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
committee  appointed  for  its  consideration  recommended  a  partial  adop- 
tion of  the  scheme.  Such,  however,  was  the  force  of  public  opinion  that 
the  Government  was  carried  beyond  the  recommendation  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  in  the  month  of  August,  1839,  an  Act  was  passed  sanction- 
ing the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  inland  postage  to  one  uniform  rate  of 
a  penny  on  every  letter  of  a  given  weight,  with  a  proportionate  increaf« 
for  greater  weights,  and  giving  authority  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
to  carry  this  change  into  effect  by  such  steps  as  they  should  think 
advisable. 

Under  this  Act  a  Treasury  Order  was  issued  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1839,  directing  that  all  letters  should  be  charged  by  weight  instead 
of  according  to  the  number  of  sheets  or  of  inclosures,  as  was  practised 
under  the  former  law,  and  directing  that  on  and  after  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber in  that  year  the  single  postage  rates  between  places  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  exceeded  fourpence  should  be  reduced  to  that  uniform 
rate  ;  on  the  10th  of  January,  1840,  the  uniform  rate  of  one  penny  per 
half-ounce  came  into  general  operation,  and  on  the  6th  of  May  follow- 
ing pre-payment  by  the  use  of  stamps  was  begun. 

In  estimating  the  probable  results  of  his  plans,  Mr.  Hill  assumed 
that  the  reduction  of  the  existing  rates  to  one  uniform  charge  of  a  penny 
per  half-ounce  woiJd  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  contraband  conveyance 
of  letters,  which  was  carried  on  to  an  enormous  amount,  and  that  it 
would  produce  a  great  extension  of  the  actual  correspondence  ;  so  great, 
indeed,  as  in  a  few  years  to  restore  the  gross  revenue  of  the  Post-office 
to  the  amoimt  which  it  had  reached  under  the  old  system. 

The  great  extent  to  which  the  illicit  conveyance  of  letters  had  ex- 
tended was  clearly  brought  out  in  evidence  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  As  one  instance,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  bag, 
containing  eleven  hundred  letters,  was  seized  in  a  carrier's  warehouse ; 
but  if  direct  evidence  of  this  fraudulent  practice  had  been  wanting,  the 
fact  of  its  existence  might  have  been  inferred  from  tlic  condition  of  the 
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Post-oflSce  revenue,  which  had  continued  nearly  stationary  during  a  great 
number  of  years,  while  the  population  had  been  rapidly  increasing,  and 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  transactions  of  the  country  had  been 
making  gigantic  strides.  Such  a  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage  as 
that  advocated  and  afterwards  adopted,  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
illicit  conveyance  of  letters  as  a  trade,  and  cause  the  whole  correspond- 
ence of  the  country  to  pass  through  the  Post-office.  Thisin  itself  would 
cause  a  large  increase  of  business,  without  reckoning  that  one  letter 
additional  should  be  written  ^because  of  the  cheapness  of  conveyance. 
But  all  experience  in  analogous  cases  gave  assurance  that  a  progressive 
and  very  great  increase  would  follow  from  such  a  wholesale  abatement  in 
the  charge  as  that  advocated.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  Hill  that  a  sixfold 
increase  in  the  number  of  letters  sent  by  the  post  would  yield  as  large 
a  revenue  to  the  State  as  the  highest  rates  charged ;  and  some  persons 
have  charged  that  gentleman  with  having  been  grossly  deceived  in  his 
expectations,  because,  in  two  years  from  its  adoption,  the  low  rate  of 
charge  did  not  produce  a  multiplication  of  correspondence  to  that 
amount.  It  is  not  convenient  or  necessary  to  go  into  an  examination 
of  the  circumstances  attending  this  branch  of  the  public  revenue  in 
order  to  obtain  grounds  for  adopting,  or  otherwise,  the  opinion  that  a 
sixfold  increase  would  so  immediately  follow  upon  the  change  of  system. 
Nothing  published  by  Mr.  Hill  justifies  us  in  charging  such  an  error 
against  him,  and  it  is  in  justice  to  him  that  the  reader's  attention  is  re- 
quested to  the  following  extract  from  his  pamphlet  upon  this  branch  of 
the  subject : — 

"  But  in  considering  the  subject  of  increase,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  however  desirable,  and  however  probable,  a  large  increase  may  be, 
it  is  not  counted  upon  as  either  certain  or  essential  to  the  plan.  The 
proposed  regulations  are  not  founded  upon  the  presumption  that  in  their 
adoption  the  revenue  is  secured  from  all  risk  of  suffering.  What  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  is,  first,  that  it  is  very  possible  the  revenue  may 
not  suffer  at  all ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  highly  probable  it  will  not 
suffer  much.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  Post-office  revenue  should 
suffer  even  a  serious  diminution,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
cheap  transmission  of  letters  and  other  papers,  particularly  commercial 
documents,  would  so  powerfully  stimulate  the  productive  power  of  the 
country,  and  thereby  so  greatly  increase  the  revenue  in  other  depart- 
ments, that  the  loss  would  be  .more^  than  compensated." 

The  following  return  made  to  thfe  House  of  Commons  in  July,  1850, 
will  show  how  far  the  hopes  expressed  of  an  increased  number  of  letters 
have  been  justified  by  the  experience  of  Uie  Post-office  during  the 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  the  uniform  rate  of  one 
penny,  down  to  the  end  of  1849 : — 


1  S  g  §  5  %  i  §  1  ?  S"  i 
K  -  s   s  1  1  g  b"  I  s  f  g 

4 

S  §  s  S  g  1  S  §  §  s  s  1 

g  i  S"  §  S  S  §  i  2  5  §  5 

2  5  a  a  s  s  s  s  B  s 

ii 

s'  §  1  S  §  S  §  S  S  S  S  S 
«  -  =  a  a  a  a  a  s  s"  s  s 

* 

59,982,520 
5,178,284 
132.003,525 
154,471,188 
163,896,714 
173,494,638 
189,653,419 
314,153,638 
335,878.743 
353,394,481 
360,380,003 
368,188,410 

•J 

i       3' 

30,373,381 
23,106,728 
23,389,943 
24.881,310 
26,980,460 
30,828,486 
33,261,050 
34,630,817 
33,672,747 
33,960,398 

If 
1 

23,559,835 
37,966,713 
39,385,283 
30,908,743 
33,575,936 
36,097,711 
39,993,681 
48,757.540 
45,991,453 
48,845,663 

88,039,791 
103.395.677 
111.115,489 
117,704,474 
139,096,023 
147,827,431 
168,634,024 
175,033.407 
190.715.109 
187.383.339 

1 
1 

S    .  i  s  i  S  i  3  i  S  S  i 
1  1  -•.>..-..-    • 

•s 

1 
1 

1 
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The  increase  from  1839  has,  therefore,  been — 


Yean. 

Per  Cent. 

1840 

104 

1841 

138 

1842 

152 

1843 

167 

Yean. 

1844 
1845 
1846 


Per  Cent 
193 
229 
263 


Yean. 

Per  Omit. 

1847 

290 

1848 

298 

1849 

306 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  lessened  rate  of  increase  shown 
in  1842  was  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  altogether,  occasioned  by  the 
comparative  stagnation  of  trade  in  that  year,  and  that  the  return  of 
commercial  activity  in  1844  and  1845  caused  the  correspondence  of 
the  country  again  to  exhibit  a  satisfactory  progress.  If  the  increase 
should  go  forward  at  tlie  same  rate  as  in  the  ten  years  from  1839  to 
1849,  the  gross  receipt  of  the  Post-office  revenue  under  the  uniform 
rate  of  one  penny  would  in  1850  be  equal  to  what  it  was  in  1839,  under 
the  old  system  of  high  graduated  charges.  In  the  intermediate  years, 
although  there  has  been  and  will  be  loss  to  the  public  revenue  derived 
from  this  source,  there  must  have  been  and  will  be  experienced  coun- 
tervailing advantages  which  could  not  fail  to  improve  the  revenue  in 
other  branches  ;  and  it  even  admits  of  question  whether  the  Government 
would  not  find  an  ultimate  advantage  in  performing  all  this  class  of 
services  for  the  public  upon  terms  that  would  merely  bring  back  the 
necessary  expenses  of  their  establishments  for  the  purpose.  It  does 
not,  however,  seem  necessary  to  carry  reduction,  as  regards  the  postage 
of  letters,  further  than  has  already  been  adopted  for  their  transmission 
from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another. 

The  progress  of  the  public  revenue  derived  from  the  conveyance  of 
letters  at  different  periods  in  Great  Britain  from  1758,  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  each  year  of  the  present  century,  to  the  adoption  of  the  uni- 
form rate  of  one  penny,  has  been  as  follows : — 


Year  ending 
5th  April. 


1758 
1763 
1768 
1773 
1778 
1783 
1788 
1793 
1798 
4799 
1800 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Groaa 

Receipt. 

Charges  of 
Management. 

Net 
Revenue. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

222,075 

148,345 

73,730 

238,999 

141,165 

97,834 

299,133 

133,350 

165,783 

332,006 

164,830 

167,176 

373,564 

235,570 

137,994 

434,051 

274,426 

159,625 

547,084 

250, 104 

296,980 

627,592 

236,084 

391,506 

950,476 

337,196 

613,280 

1,012,731 

355,343 

657,388 

1,083,950 

362,969 

720,981 

1 
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OHKAT  IIHITJIIM. 

unjllog 
Jul. 

m;,™,. 

..Inn;.-. 

KL-turu.  j 

.„%. 

i. 

i. 

jL'. 

j-_ 

£. 

■1801 

1,U(,900 

330,311* 

3t,a«a  1 

75s',293 

6G,O30 

•180ii 

1,38.1,1^7 

3nn,r).">7 

43,471  1 

880,069 

10-i,2'j3 

tisia 

lftW,!l70 

Si»,5.Tll 

33,071  , 

731,319 

103,518 

118)1 

l,33l,3t<5 

3:>2,844 

108,844 

1.317,813 

Sjc,G:u 

4fi;76!  ' 

a44.3Sa 

118,439 

itiue 

l,Bm,8tt 

**1,8U 

53,B3I 

.D6C3JB 

146.683 

lewT 

l.SBW.aiu 

3';.,3itt 

56.3.43 

,13r,,743 

149,857 

IKH 

l,3i.1,3;n 

58.  M7 

,0*1,8711 

158, 7*J 

19W 

1. say, 315 

4«7;ii:.7 

5;l,4ia 

,091,933 

180,510 

8 

1«10 

l.flL-i.ilTS 

43(;.mo 

58.844 

,l!IO,alG 

180,670 

wn 

i,7in, 1*7.1 

44:1. M3 

ai.uii 

,387,399 

195.531 

10 

l,77...r.l7 

43S.33r 

*..:730 

,273.490 

189,963 

10 

11)13 

1,8*1,431 

481 ,4.10 

62,530 

,3.TO,4B1 

195,458 

IBU 

i,OOj.l»87 

S1'J,.>M 

B7,M3 

,418,<.<51 

303,236 

1815 

a. i5y,8C7 

STS.HBT 

77,«Jfl 

,507,104 

ai9,563 

IBIG 

2. 1113,741 

SM.IWS 

T3,lfl9  . 

.Sa6,527 

225,000 

IS17 

3,067, '.m 

543.8N8 

73,310  i 

.451,713 

312,269 

181S 

l,lH<.1.)Cn 

:>ei,4iu 

6a,i)6S  , 

,M3,601 

203,456 

ID 

iHiy 

3,ai3,iua 

SfU.fta 

6»,!>4e 

,387.407 

W7,51U 

H 

i,irj-i,im 

4HI,a7l 

64,391 

,448,633 

197,677 

IMl 

l.'Mt.XH 

au.fics 

77,a08 

,400,588 

102,511 

1832 

l,SI3.'>,8(5 

544,  i.-i;i 

B6,4IH 

.335,377 

187,130 

1M11 

1.943,il03 

B3G,433 

flI,3S7 

.3:.5,106 

186,024 

IMi 

l,!MiS,4C« 

SOI.,67J 

64,713 

,400,080 

188,826 

18J) 

2,0SJ,fi3G 

5a-,i,Hm 

,4.V,.,11B 

199,603 

IBM 

3,ie<l.3.>0 

M3,'.H1 

78,810 

,538,6(9 

207,177 

1837 

3,iai,r<u 

1110,871 

74.n74 

.4:19.569 

307,757 

1889 

3,083. i7a 

6(ff.(Wl 

6:1.730 

,384,768 

316,333 

ISiJ 

2.«l8.40-i 

.■wc,3«a 

64,fil3 

,417,405 

339,559 

18«] 

3.IUt,4IS 

S7;I,I7S 

.3S1I,M9 

341,063 

g 

1B3I 

a,0M,7a) 

5;M.-iia 

7i;.iii. 

247,711 

1833 

3,11114,331 

r.74..-,78 

7r.,riio 

.4U,7ir, 

350,976 

1GI33 

.'■".:.  314 

81  .<»!:> 

.3J6,384 

343.671 

18a* 

a,<Hia,!0,j 

ft53.73.i 

«3,oa-> 

.430,4',M 

a3J.071 

isar. 

3,ll7!l,:>IIS 

Oll.flll 

.a-i3,!l.M 

340,471 

Iran 

2.W7,f.7B 

f«3.3<l,i 

W,338 

,410.83.1 

345,664 

1S.17 

3.3iMi.r3n 

(i'n.aaii 

Bfi.lW 

.511,1130 

355,070 

183^ 

a."a»i.'.'73 

ri7i,.'iiii 

iiii;!<7',i 

,r.3...n84 

261, 2.« 

10 

183,J 

a,313.7Sl 

:>i;^.4iR 

!i.i,yHa 

,r.4S,3.-.3 

254,4.34 

10 

18W 

3.307,114 

IIH.IMU 

,530,981 

The  Post-office  rivi-nue  in  the  United  Kingdoi 

aysUjn  ill  I'*;]!*,  has  been  as  (M»wi ;— 


y.tl 

J«nu«y. 

I>rpul„, 

c 

>;. 

Is!'] 

i.ii?.i.w;7 

Si! 

5fii.a49 

RKI.IllI 
640,317 

7111,957 
7111  .IPa 

113,3 
133,1 

116.:- 

KM,  2 

835,113 

Hio.a 

i.i;»6,.'i2(» 

131,3 

3,Vfi:>,sv) 

\.M\.Wi 

WI  1,787 

in«,!i; 
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This  branch  of  revenue  is  subject  to  many  reductions,  whidi  have  no 
proper  connexion  with  the  budness  of  the  department,  and  the  payments 
made  into  the  Exchequer  under  this  head  do  not  therefore  correctly 
show  the  actual  working  of  the  establishment  The  amount  of  pay- 
ments so  made  into  the  Exchequer  in  each  year  from  1840  to  1849  were 
as  follows : — 


Yeui. 

£. 

1840 

447,664 

1841 

455,000 

1842 

608,000 

1843 

595,000 

1844 

691,000 

£. 

1845  753,000 

1846  845,000 

1847  923,000 
184S  815,000 
1840      832,000 

The  rates  of  postage  for  letters  in  England  from  1710  to  1765  were, 
for  the  conveyance  of  a  single  letter  (double,  &c.,  letters  in  propor- 
tion)— 

d. 
For  any  distance  not  exceeding  80  mllei      ....    3 

„  abore  80  miles 4 

Between  London  and  Edinbnrgh 6 

„  Dublin 6 

In  1765  the  rates  for  short  distances  were  modified,  and  the  charge  for 
a  distance  not  exceeding  **  one  post  stage  "  (the  length  of  which  is  not 
specified)  was  made  a  penny,  and  for  a  distance  above  one  and  not 
exceeding  two  post  stages,  twopence,  the  charges  for  greater  distances 
remaining  as  before. 

In  1784  an  addition  of  one  penny  was  made,  and  the  rates  for  greater 
distances  were  altered  thus : — 

d. 

Not  exceeding  1  post  stage 2 

Above  1,  not  exceeding  2  post  stages 3 

„      2  post  stages,  not  exceeding  80  miles 4 

„      80,  not  exceeding  150  miles 5 

„      150  miles 6 

Between  London  and  Edinburgh  and  London  and  Dublin  7 

In  1796  another  alteration  was  made,  and  the  rates  were — 

d. 

For  any  distance  not  exceeding  15  miles      ....  3 

15  and  not  exceeding  30  miles 4 

30  „  60    „  5 

60  „  100    „  6 

100  „  150    „  7 

Above  150  miles 8 

In  1801  and  1805  the  rates  were  again  altered  as  follows : — 


Distance  not  exceeding  15  miles 3 

15  and  not  exceeding  30    „  .... 

«jU  •,  OO      (f  .... 

50  „  80    „  .... 

80  „  120    „  .... 

120  „  170    „  .... 

170  „  230    „  ...     . 

2.30  „  300    „  .     .     .•    . 

And  for  every  further  distance  of  100  oilea  • 


.801 

1800 

d. 

d. 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

1 

1 

I  ■ 

■•;i 


4., 

i 

.  1 


II 


I     I 

i 

I    ; 


i     t 


hill  I     i 


I 


I  I 
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In  the  early  part  of  last  century  the  rates  of  postage  in  Scotland  were 
in  a  slight  degree  below  those  charged  in  England,  but  they  have  long 
since  been  equalized ;  and  from  1812  an  addition  of  a  halfpenny  was 
charged  upon  each  letter,  whether  single  or  double,  or  heayier,  pasnng 
between  England  and  Scotland. 

In  1827  the  following  scale  of  rates  was  applied  to  the  whole  United 
Kingdom,  for  the  conveyance  of  a  single  letter.  Double,  &c.,  letters 
were  charged  proportionally : — 

For  any  distance  not  exceeding  15  miles      ...      4 

15  and  not  exceeding  20  miles 5 

6 


20 

30 

50 

80 

120 

170 

290 

300 

400 

500 

600 


» 

99 
)l 
>» 
99 

♦» 

>» 
>» 
»» 


SO 
50 
80 
120 
170 
230 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 


>» 

M 
» 


»» 


7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


Exceeding  700  miles 17 

The  postage  rates  charged  in  Ireland  from  1784  to  1797  were — 

For  any  distance  not  exceeding  15  miles  ....    2 

15  and  not  exceeding  90  miles 3 

Exceeding  SO  miles 4 

In  1797,  1805,  and  1810,  the  rates  were  advanced  as  follows : — 


»> 


Distance  not  exceeding  15  miles 
15  and  not  exceeding   30 
30  „  50 

50  „  80 

Exceeding  80  miles     .     . 

In  1813  and  1814  the  following  charges  were  made  : — 

1813 


1T9T 
d. 

.  2 
.  3 
.  4 
.  5 
,    6 


1805 

tL 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


1810 
d. 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Distance  not  exceeding  10  miles 
10  and  not  exceeding    20 


20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
80 


T» 
»» 
l> 


30 
40 
50 
60 
80 
100 


n 
»» 

i> 
»♦ 
»» 


Exceeding  100  miles 

1814 

Distance  not  exceeding  7  miles 
7  and  not  exceeding  15 


15 

25 

35 

45 

55 

65 

95 

120 

150 

200 

250 


25 

35 

45 

55 

65 

95 

120 

150 

200 

250 

300 


»» 
»» 
>» 
»♦ 
♦♦ 
»» 
w 
>» 


And.  toT  e^erj  \^  m>\'^%  «A4\U»\icl 


d, 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


2 

3 

4 
5 

6 

•• 
t 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1 
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The  changes  made  in  the  rates  during  the  present  century  were  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  following  results  : — 


Inereawof 

Diminution  of 

Yean. 

Rerenae. 
£. 

Revenue. 

£. 

1801 

150,000 

•  • 

1805 

230,000 

•  • 

1813 

220,000 

•  • 

1819 

•  • 

17,600 

1821 

2,200 

•  • 

1824 

4,000 

•  • 

1825 

5,100 

•  • 

1827 

•  • 

80,00. 

1831 

•  • 

25,000 

1835 

5,500 

•  • 

1836 

• « 

31,470 

Total  increase 

.     616,800 

£  154,070 

Diminotion      .     . 

.     154,070 

Ettimated  increase 

£462,730 

which  sura,  added  to  the  net  revenue  from  postages  in  1801,  would  have 
amounted  to  1,374,605/.  The  sum  actually  received  in  1837,  the  year 
following  the  latest  alteration  included  above,  was  1,658,481/.,  showing 
an  apparent  advance  of  283,876/. ;  but  between  1801  and  1836  the 
population  had  increased  59^  per  cent,  and  to  have  kept  pace  with  that 
increase  the  Post-oflSce  should  have"  yielded  2,192,495/.,  or  534,015/, 
more  than  the  actual  result.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  altogether 
stationary  condition  of  this  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  while  such 
rapid  progress  was  experienced  in  the  trading  and  manufacturing,  pur- 
suits of  the  country.  This  alone  gave  sufficient  evidence  that  the  rates 
imposed  were  excessive,  and  that  their  modification  was  needed. 

Owing  to  the  great  craving  of  the  people  for  information  upon  poli- 
tical subjects  during  the  agitation  that  accompanied  the  introduction 
and  passing  of  the  Bill  "  to  Amend  the  Representation  of  the  People," 
commonly  known  as  "  The  Reform  Bill,"  a  great  temptation  was  o^red 
for  the  illegal  publication  of  newspapers  upon  unstamped  paper,  many 
of  which  were  sold  in  large  numbers  in  defiance  of  all  the  preventive 
efforts  made  by  the  officers  of  Government.  The  stamp  duty  of  four- 
pence  upon  each  sheet  placed  the  legally-published  journals  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  working  classes,  who  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  low- 
priced  papers  offered,  and  which,  however  inferior  they  might  be  in 
every  quality  that  should  attend  them,  gave,  or  professed  to  give,  the 
information  that  was  so  eagerly  sought.  A  great  evil,  greater  even 
than  the  infraction  of  the  law  that  accompanied  this  state  of  things, 
resided  in  that  inferiority ;  the  writers  of  those  unstamped  papers 
making  up  in  violence  for  their  deficiencies  of  talent  and  information, 
produced  corresponding  feelings  in  the  minds  of  tlieir  readers ;  and  as 
it  was  felt  to  be  impossible  to  put  down  the  illegal  publications  without 
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having  recourse  to  a  system  of  harshness  that  might  produce  even  more 
violent  and  more  widely-spread  feelings  of  dissatis&ction,  the  Govern- 
ment wisely  gave  way,  and  effectually  and  at  once  put  an  eud  to  the 
illegal  publications  by  reducing  the  duty  from  id.  to  Id.  per  sheet 
This  measure  was  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  March,  1836, 
and  the  Act  by  which  it  was  sanctioned  was  passed  in  the  month  of 
August  following. 

The  circulation  of  stamped  newspapers  nnce  that  time  has  very 
greatly  increased,  as  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  would  be  the  case, 
l^e  number  of  stamps  issued  at  different  periods  before  and  since  the 
reduction  of  the  duty,  and  tlie  net  revenue  derived  from  the  same,  have 
been  as  follows : — 


)6,oe:-,oe 

24,421,71 

34,eog,is 


g™.h,™.,. 

Y«r.. 

Kanbcr. 

1825 

86.950,693 

335, 7ra 

1827 

27,388.4»0 

431,068 

1830 

30,158,741 

449,574 
4.^1,e7« 
458, &59 
473,354 


IN  UMTED  KINGDOM. 


39,S2J,» 

&3,I91,H: 
M,  578, 01 


445, H35 
441,083 

4^,130 
3:)9,S2G 


59,936,897 
41, 495, 503 
65,767,035 


261,161 
371,180 

2S7,e?9 


The  number  of  papers  published  in  England,  Waleg,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  respectively,  distinguishing  London  from  the  rest  of  England, 
and  the  number  of  stamps  issued  to  each  of  those  divisions  in  the  &ur 
years  from  1839  to  1842  were  as  follows : — 


»u 


1              1839 

IS4» 

1841 

is«a 

■■i\^.\  "a™',!,? 

.\o.o(;    Kunibrrof 
■■■pen.       Sum  IK. 

^;^j  "z^;?' 

t-t^ 

NnmbRof 

Soolt»nd  .     . 
JnUnd     .     . 

06      28,7l»,27t 

34a  j  17,255,798 

1       10  ;        378.700 
fil       4,10-i,B30 
82  1     5,431,598 

153  1  30,705,310 

250  i  i:),402,573 

12  1        478.400 
72  ,     4,478..'03 
Ul  1     5,857,505 

m 

232 
12 

31,075,332 

17,316,180 

478,350 
5,(H2.01i 
5.995,023 

125 

12 

76 
87 

32,166,474 

17,509,381 

4«^930 
5,388,079 
5,W(6,6S9 

Tot«l    . 

494  !  55,891,00.1 

578     00,922,151 

541  I  59,!).T6,897 

521 

61,495,508 

CHAP,   v.] 
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The  aggregate  number  of  newspaper  stamps  issued  in  1849  was  as 
follows: — 


England  and  Wales 
Scotland  .  .  . 
Ireland  .... 


Number 

or 
Papers. 


392 

94 

117 


603 


NUMBER  OP  STAMPS. 


Penny. 


66,159,502 
6,288,205 
6,345,227 


78,792,934 


Halfpenny. 


10,309,233 

205,000 

38,843 


10,553,076 


Total. 


76,468,735 
6,493,205 
6,384,070 


89,346,010 


There  is  another  subject  intimately  connected  with  the  moral  progress 
of  the  United  Kingdom  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  investigate,  if 
any  method  could  be  adopted  for  that  purpose,  and  whereby  it  could  be 
treated  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  hitherto  pursued  with  other 
subjects  in  these  pages.  That  branch  comprises  the  progress  made  in 
science,  literature,  and  the  arts.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  there  are 
no  recognised  standards  or  positions  from  which  that  progress  can  be 
measured,  and  that  any  opinion  that  might  be  expressed  regarding  it 
must  convey  only  the  views  of  an  individual,  unsupported  by  facts  that 
would  command  general  assent. 

No  one  who  has  been  a  careful  observer  of  what  has  been  and  is 
passing  around  him  will  for  a  moment  question  that  very  great  progress 
has  been  made  by  our  country  during  the  present  century  in  all  the 
various  branches  of  human  discovery  and  acquirement ;  but  the  precise 
amount  or  the  comparative  value  of  that  progress  cannot  possibly  be 
measured  by  the  advances  made  in  former  periods,  and  which  them- 
selves are  equally  without  a  standard  or  measure  of  comparison.  If, 
however,  Jbhis  difficulty  could  be  surmounted,  is  it  not  probable  that  we 
should  find — regard  being  had  to  the  superior  facilities  afforded  to  each 
succeeding  age  through  the  labours  of  its  preciu*sors — that  the  efforts 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  success  attending  those  efforts,  have  been 
much  the  same  at  all  periods ;  and  that,  consequently,  if  we  have  pro- 
fited as  well  of  our  opportunities  as  our  fathers  did  of  those  bequeathed 
to  them,  we  must  have  made  greater  and  more  rapid  strides  than  any 
who  have  gone  before  us  in  the  walks  of  science  and  all  other  branches 
of  intellectual  progress,  whereby  we  shall  have  prepared  the  way  for  a 
still  more  rapid  advance  on  the  part  of  those  who  will  succeed  us  ? 

If  this  reason  for  avoiding  ttie  discussion  should  not  be  considered 
satisfactory,  it  may  be  further  urged  that  the  subject  docs  not  admit  of 
being  properly  treated  within  the  limited  space  that  could  be  devoted  to 
it  in  this  work  ;  a  large  volume,  indeed,  would  not  suffice  to  do  justice  to 
the  question. 
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SECTION  VIIL 
COLONIES  AND  FOREIGN  DEP 


CHAPTER  I. 

ADVAKTAGF-S  OF  COLONIES. 

Errmeam  View*  enterlainod  on  Ihe  Subject  —  Whraca  ui 
SyMem;  Miichlaf  rem) ting  f^om  It— Ailvantag«  of  gnnll 
COtonie*— Field  for  profitable  Knterpriie  offered  by  Calooiei 
the  prudent  CoTemaieDt  of  Coloniea— Frequent  Chuigei  a 
thU  end — Suggeitioiu  for  eitabliihlng  >  permanent  Colonial  < 
at  State — Analog;  of  lueli  ■  Plan  with  (hat  punned  b7  I 
Political  advantage!  of  pouessing  Culonici— Negative  Advi 


If  called  upon  to  declare  the  circuiiistance  in  tlic 
~  which,  more  than  all  other  things,  makes  her  thf 
nations,  it  would  be  to  her  colonial  posscs^one  th 
tliat  feeling.  In  the  eyes  of  foreigners  those  posse 
evidence  of  our  power  and  the  surest  indicant  of 
different  estimate  of  their  importance  is,  however,  i 
ourselves.  How  often  do  we  hear  the  value  of  th 
ciated  -,  nay,  how  common  is  it  to  be  told  that  £n{ 
prosperous  and  happy  without  colonies ! 

Nor  is  this  doctrine  confined  to  the  common  ben 
forth  from  time  t«  time  by  men  who  would  teach 
and  is  occasionally  hccird  even  within  tlie  walls  oft 
ment,  where,  so  ofU^n  as  some  real  or  alleged  act  < 
extravagance  in  our  colonial  administration  is  1 
occasion  id  used  for  displaying  to  the  world  liow  bi 
science  of  govemmunt  may  be  possessed  by  men 
selves  one  of  the  highest  functions  of  society — thu 
its  regulation.    "<\ilonve8  are  mismanaged — tliei 
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They  arc  tlic  source  of  ceaseless  expense — therefore  it  would  l)e  wise  to 
rid  ourselves  of  the  iiicumbrance  !"  ISiieli  lias  been  t!»c  ery  from  time 
to  time,  and  more  or  less  at  all  times,  of  men  wlio,  while  they  J3ut  them- 
selves forward  as  being  competent  to  assist  in  tlie  government  of  a 
nation,  ju-e  unable  to  di=eern  the  dilFerenee  l)etween  use  and  abuse,  or 
to  see  tliat  in  prilitics  as  well  iis  in  all  other  branches  of  Iniman  concerns, 
everytliing,  however  useful  or  even  necetisary  to  happiness,  may  be  con- 
verted into  an  injury  by  our  unwise  mode  of  dealing  with  it. 

It  would  form  a  very  inconclusive  argument  against  the  value  of 
colonies  and  foreign  possessions,  that  under  bad  or  d(*fective  systems  of 
government  they  had  always  been  productive  of  evil.  The  like  objec- 
tion might  as  reasonably  be  made  against  every  personal  and  every 
national  blessing.  Wealth  may  be  abused,  intellectual  gifts  nmy  be 
perverted,  stiition  anil  power  may  be  prostituted  to  serve  the  most 
unrighteous  purposes,  and  we  all  have  seen  these  things  hajjpen  ;  but- do 
wi»  tlience  lind  occasion  to  denounce  the  pernicious  nature  of  riches,  or 
mentiil  endowments,  or  pi.»rsonal  and  national  influence,  and  to  renounce 
them,  together  with  the  good  they  are  calculated  to  yield  ?  It  would 
seem  to  recjuire  but  one  moment's  reflection  to  be  convinced  that 
colonial  possessions  nuist  be  capal)le  of  adding  to  the  wealth,  the  power, 
and  the  resources  of  the  parent  State,  if  the  right  means  for  making 
them  so  shall  be  adopted ;  and  that  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  tendefl 
to  our  weakness  and  impoverishment,  the^e  con.-eipiences  are  atti'ibut- 
able  not  to  anything  inherent  in  the  nature  of  those  possessions,  but  to 
unwise  legislation  or  to  unjust  government. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  pervi^rse  causes,  colonies  may  bt»,  and  too 
frcfiuently  have  been  and  are,  sources  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength 
t(?  the  parent  SUite ;  and  probably  to  no  country  havr'  they  been  so  iu 
tln^  siime  degree  as  they  have  bi'cn  to  England.  Tlu;  principal  cause 
of  this  fact  it  is  not  diilienlt  to  point  out.  Until  a  recent  period  the 
trade  with  our  dependencies  has  bt*en  c(jnvert(»d  into  a  close  monopoly 
in  favour  (if  England  ;  and  although  various  relaxations  were  from  tiniu 
to  time  made  in  this  selflsh  system,  it  was.  until  qniti*  recently,  s(mght  tt> 

^^rt»taiu  a  great  share  of  the  suj)i)osed  advantages  of  monoi)oly  by  means 
of  differential  duti(^s  chargeable  in  the  e(»l(»nies  against  the  productions 
and  manufactures  of  foreign  countries.  -Many  years  liave  not  passed 
since  the  j)orts  of  our  colonies  were  cirjsed  against  all  ships  save  thoce 
hnder  the  British  flag,  while  the  >hips  of  tho.-e  c«ilonies  were  pr<»hil)ited 
from  trading  with  any  foreign  country.      Hryan  Edwanl.-,  in  his  *  His- 

•  tory  of  the  West  Indies,'  thus  j)lainly  describes  the  sy.-tem  : — '*  The 
heading  principh*  of  colonization  in  all  the  niaritiiiie  Stales  of  Juiropo 
(Cireat  Hritain  among  the  rest;  was  ennnnereial  1111*11^1  July.     The  word 

I    tnyruopoff/  iu  this  case  atlmitted  a  very  extensive  interjiietation.      It  com- 

Ipi)chended  the  monopoly  of  •'•^*l*pb'>  ^'^*'  monopoly  of  colonial  producCyand 


i 


(       / 


llii-  1111  nil >]N)]y  iif  111.1111  itiii'tim*.  Ity  llit* 
liitfil  I'lMiii  i-iv-iTtiiig  111  fr>ivifiii  iiinrki'tj- 
liy  til.'  i.-cuii.l  1I1.7  vi-iv  .■..,iii„.lU-.l  t>.  l.rii; 
t(i  tin-  iimllit'i'-fiiiiiitry  iiliw  ;  ;iml  l>y  th 
II  Viw  ur  uiiuiniiiifii('tiir<-il  .■'tjiii-,  ili.-it  Iut  i 
ti>  Ili.iii-ilv.'s  all  llio  iiiiv!iiit;i;.vs  iinsiii;^  I 
'I'lii>  liitliT  jirinciitU-  «-;i.s  cjirn.'.l  mi  f;ir  i 
]{rit.'Liii;ist<.;ii,liir- t1[rl:it.-  K.n'l  of  ( ']i;r 
tliat  tlr-  l'.nii.-li  cnl.-niM.-  in  Aiik'i-i<-;i  h:. 
auai!  Wali..rM-.lim-.-' 

Wr  ll;iv.-  til.'  ruL-lluT  tr.;illl<mv  oil  ll 
tliii.^  .liv.Tih,.s  till-  ..;-li;iii  nf  Tills  s|,irit  <i 
tr;i.lo  "illi  "ur  I'lilouii-' :    ■ 

"T..    lollJul    il    ^IV.ll    (■lIll.llV    (.:\-   tllf   S..1. 

tit'  fii.-'tiniLi'i's  may  at  lii-st  ."isjlit  iijiiioav  1 
slmiikoqifi-s.  It  is,  lu.«  i'vit,  a  [imjirt  alln 
ki'i'i'LTs  ;  hut  f\ln>iii.'ly  lit  (or  u  iiatiini  > 
by  .-lii'iikfi'iiiTr.  Siifli  .-tal.'^nu'ii.  aiiii  si 
ui'  i'aiicviiiii  tlial  tlii'v  w:U  ttii<l  nmu-  ail' 
aiiil  tr.'astir.-  ..f  liu'ir  i;-l!..w-.>itiA-iw  t. 
emiiin-.  Say  tn  a  .■Tliii|>':ivin'r,  h,\\-  iiir  a 
buy  my  (■li>Ui''7<  at  yum-  shuji.  ovi'ii  tii 
lU-artT  tliaii  wliat  1  niu  liavo  tli.-iii  Tor  al 
liml  liiui  very  I'lirwanl  In  I'liiliivii'i;  your  |i 
IH'i-siiii  hiiy  you  .■^iii'li  an  o^tati',  tin-  .■•Ihiji! 
your  lii'tir-tarKir  il'  In-  wiiiilil  i-ujolii  yoi 
sjlmji.  l-iij:lauil  innvliai'i.'il  IViiin  miuic  ol' 
si-lvcs  uui'a>y  al  lioiiic  a  ^unvit  (."^iatt?  in 
iiiilt-ctl.  was  very  small,  atnl  atiunuiti'ii  to 
till'  liilli'ivut  (■(iiiijiiiii'iils  wliii-li  luaili,'  llii 
tin-  mast.  Jiiul  t.K.k  a  lii'Titiuiis  ];(i,->,'«^ti.n 
giiiMl.  autl  of  i^ivat  i'\li-ut,  inul  llii;  ciil 
gnmiiil  to  work  ujhhi,  aii'l  U'iiig  fur  fini 
pi-jiilucc  wht'iv  llicy  jilrasiiil,  ln'caiiii'  iti 
tliirly  or  foity  yi-ar-  1  l.otw.vu  H;i'i)  auil 
II  iH-opk  tlia't  tlif  fliojikwiiiT.s  aii.l  otli.;! 
si-cm-u  to  tliL'Ui'-t'hv.-  till'  iiiiJii"iioly  ul'ilici 
tiiercfons  tliat  tlu'y  Iui;l  jiaul  any  jiart  o 
or  of  thi;  Mulisi-qti.-iit  fxiifUr.L'S  of  iiiijn-ov 
liiuiicnt  iliiit  theiiiltivjdora  of  AmiW'a  i 
to  tlioir  flinii ;  tirst,  tin-  l.iiyiii^  iiil  r\-  •. 
Eurojic  ;  ami  tftviiii'lly,  fov  s.lliii;;  ai!  .-ii- 
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those  tradci-s  might  find  it  convenient  to  buy, — for  they  did  not  find  it 
convenient  to  buy  every  ])art  of  it.  Some  ])artd  of  it  imported  into 
Enghmd  might  have  interfered  with  some  of  the  trades  which  they 
themiielves  ciirried  on  at  home.  Tliose  particular  jwirts  of  it,  therefore, 
they  were  willing  that  the  colonists  should  sell  where  they  could — the 
further  off  the  better;  and  upon  that  account  proposed  that  their  market 
should  be  confined  to  the  countries  south  of  Cape  Finisterre.  A  clause 
in  the  famous  Act  of  Na\igation  established  this  truly  shopkeeper  pro- 
])()sal  into  a  law. 

'*  The  maintenance  of  this  monopoly  has  hitherto  been  the  principal, 
or,  more  properly,  perhaps,  the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  the  dominion 
which  Great  Britain  assumes  over  her  colonies.  In  the  exclusive  trade, 
it  is  supposed,  consists  the  great  advantage  of  provinces  which  have 
never  yet  alForded  either  revenue  or  military  force  for  the  support  of 
the  civil  Government,  or  the  defence  of  tiie  mother-country.  The 
monopoly  is  the  j)rincipal  badge  of  their  dependency,  and  it  is  the  sole 
fruit  which  has  hitherto  been  gathered  from  that  deiKMidency.  What- 
ever expense  Great  Britain  has  hitherto  laid  out  in  maintaining 
this  dependency,  has  really  been  laid  out  in  order  to  support  this 
monopoly.''  * 

In  order  to  reconcile  our  colonists  to  the    **  badge  of  their  depen-  a 
deney ''  thus  fastened  upon  them,  the  legislature  of  Kngland  has  sought  I 
to  give  them  compensation  at  the  expense  of  the  producei-s  in  other     .  • 
countries  and  the  consumers  in  this,  by  means  of  diiferential  duties  that 
admitted  the  productions  of  our  colonies  at  lower  rates  than  the  s<imc 
jiroductions  brought  from  other  quarters.     Every  real  benefit  thus  im- 
parted to  the  colonist  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  people  at  home ;    */ 

I  first,  because  of  the- higher  price  which  we  pay  for  the  colonial  articles, 
and  without  which  higiier  price  there  could  manifestly  be  no  advantage 

/  to  tlie  colonist ;  and  further,  because  of  the  retaliatory  measures  to 
which  this  system  is  sure  to  give  rise  on  the  part  of  countries  whose 
produce  is  tlms  placed  at  disadvantage  in  our  markets,  and  which 
measures  of  retaliation  are  levelled,  not  at  the  trade  of  our  colonies, 
which  indeed  they  cannot  reach,  but  again.st  that  of  the  mother-c^untiy. 
The  amount  of  injury  sustained  from  this  last-named  cause  cjumot 
well  be  made  the  subject  of  calculation  ;  but  souk;  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  ruinous  effect  of  differential  duties  upon  the  expenditun;  of  this 
nation ,  by  showing  the  result  produced  in  one  year  by  the  prohibitory  \/* 
duty  upon  a  single- article  of  colonial  j)roduction — sugar.  A  statement  -. 
to  this  eflTect  will  be  found  in  this  volume  (page  5-17;,  where  it  is 
shown  that  we  paid  for  the  quantity  of  sugar  u^ed  hi  l^iO  more  than 

•  r),0()0,()(X)/.  sterling  beyond  what  would  have  been  paid  for  the  same 
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(|uantity,  irrespective  of  duties,  l>y  any  other  people  of  Euroixj.  Tlie 
total  value  of  our  manufactures  exported  in  that  year  to  our  sugar 
colonies  wjis  under  4,()0(),0()0/.,  so  that  the  nation  would  have  gained  a 
f  million  of  money  in  that  one  year  by  following  tne  true  principle  of  buv- 
ing  in  the  cheapest  market,  even  though  we  had  made  the  sugar-nrower? 
a  present  of  all  the  goods  which  they  took  from  us. 

It  must  be  idle  to  suppose  that  colonists  dejKMid  for  their  exiaJtcniv 
and  progress  upon  such  preferences.  Unless  prevent<>d  through  the  ii'- 
terference  of  legislative  restrictions,  they  will  certainly  ])e  able  to  appl- 
their  industry  in  some  profitable  channel.  The  very  fact  of  tJjeir  exist- 
ence indicates  that  the  inhabitants  of  colonies  arc  in  possession  of  ad  van 
tages,  whether  of  soil  or  climate,  greater  than  are  aflbrded  by  the  c<»untr' 
whence  they  have  emigrated ;  and  it  must  be  reckcmed  amcmg  the  evil- 

/''•  produced  by  difterential  or  jfraiective  duties,  that  they  divert  aipital  aD. 
4  •/  industry  from  more  profitable  into  less  profitable,  and  sometimes  cva 
into  hurtful,  branches  of  emphmnent. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to- enlarge  upon  this  topic.  Enough  lias  boer 
ssiid  to  show  thati^it  is  not  by  means  of  commercial  restnctfon.-!  miu 
monopolies  that  colonies  can  be  made  valuablejl  Kmanc'ipato  you: 
colonies  from  all  the  shackles  with  which  your  snopheq}hiff  jipirit  ha* 

'  ^^  loaded  them ;  let  them  be  fnn*  to  adopt  such  commercial  regulation? 

as  each  may  find  best  suited  to  its  circumstances,  and  you  may  then 

safely  proceed  to  emancipate  yourselves  from  the  counteiTaiiiJig^  shiicklij 

.  you  have  imposed  upon  y(mr  own  commerce.    Thenceforward  your  trade 

^  with  your  foreign  possessions  will  be  truly  j)rofitable  to  the  nation.  Tlio 
settlers  with  whom  it  is  carried  on  will  have  taken  with  th;ini,  or  will 
liave  inherited  from  their  fathers,  a  taste  f'>r  the  manufactuivs  of  the  ohl 
country ;  and  as  they  will  for  the  most  part  be  imable  themselves  to 
'  produce  those  manufactures,  they  will  have  every  inducement  to  buy 
them  from  their  countrvmen  rather  than  resort  to  forei*;n  markets  for  a 
supply.  That  Enirland,  which  boasts  of  its  power  of  competing  succeatf- 
fully  with  the  whole  world  in  so  many  branches  of  manufacture,  shouijl 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  force  her  goods  by  fiscal  regulations  upon 
jKV)ple  who  had  already  the  strongest  inducements  to  trade  with  her, 
S4»ems  such  an  ab>urditv  that  one  i*  at  a  loss  toimamnehow  it  could  ever 
have  been  conceived.  Such  a  course?  of  legislation  was  not  simply  use- 
less, it  was  po.-itively  mischievous,  by  interfering  with  the  natural  righl.-^ 
of  th(?  colonists,  and  inducing  the  feeling  that  there  could  be  n  diveri«ity 
of  inten»st  between  tlu'm<elve3  and  the  parent  countrv. 

One  j)rincipa]  aiivantaixe  which  a  State  may  fairly  and  properly  derive 
from  colonial  ])o-ses.sions  is  the  field  which  they  offer  fiu'  ])rofitable  enter- 
prise to  its  sul»jects.  ^^'ithout  admitting  that  under  an  enHghrenfil 
system  of  h'gi.-lation  there  would  be  an  imperative  noce.->ity  for  jscniiiiiLC 
forth  our  add\t\i>\\ii\  wvwwW^^,  \W  i\v.\Ni8A\.U'jji  of  their  tliuo  gt)ing  forili  v 
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cannot  be  denied  ;  nor  will  it  be  questioned  that  the  inducements  to  that 
step  would  be  far  greater  than  they  ever  yet  have  been,  if,  in  leaving 
the  home  of  their  birth  for  that  of  their  adoption,  they  were  not  made 
practiciilly  to  feel  that  they  forfeit  some  of  their  privileges  as  citizens, 
and  come  in  f:ome  sort  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  foreigners  or  strangers. 
One  of  the  wisest  sentiments  ever  uttered  in  Parliament  on  the  sul)ject 
of  the  government  of  colonies,  was  that  delivered  in  the  session  of  1842 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  the  effect  that  colonies  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  treated  as  though  they  were  integral  parts  of  the  kingdom.  If  this 
sentiment  was  carried  into  practice,  no  State  need  ever  fear  that  its  colo- 
nies would  seek  to  shake  off  its  supremacy ;  such  a  course  would  then 
be  quite  as  improbable  as  that  the  parent  State  itself  should  seek  the 
dis^memberment. 

To  bring  about  this  state  of  things  something  more  is  wanted  than 
enlightened  opinions.  It  is  necessiU'y,  also,  that  the  government  of  the 
colonies  should  be  administered  by  men  who  have  a  jxirfect  knowledge  of 
their  condition,  and  Mants,  and  capabilities.  Unfortunately  the  system  , 
of  govenmient  established  in  England  is  adverse  to  this  end.  Any  man, 
however  high  his  intellectual  capacity,  and  however  extensive  his  attain- 
ments, would  be  unable  t(»  fuHil  those  conditions  until  he  should  have 
accpiinul  the  experience  of  years  devoted  to  the  task  ;  and  it  has  so  iiap- 
jHjned  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  analogous  office  of  President  of 
the  JWrd  of  Control,  the  ministry  of  the  colonies  has,  during  the  pre- 
sent century,  been  changed  more  frequently  than  any  other  of  the  great 
offices  of  state,  j^riiere  were  during  forty  years  eighteen  Secretaries  of  . 
State  for  this  departmentj'one  "of  whom.  Earl  Bathurst,  held  the  seals  for 
iifteen  years,  so  that  the  average  tenure  of  the  remaining  seventeen  was 
under  eighteen  months.  On  the  occurrence  of  each  of  these  changt^s 
the  whole  systiMU  of  our  cohmial  policy  has  been  liable  to  alteration  ; 
although,  if  th;Te  be  one  de])rirtineiit  of  (government  which  more  than 
any  otlier  recjiiires  to  be  ccmducted  jqion  tixed  principles,  assurctlly  it  I 
mu>t  1h>  that  to  whi(  h  are  confided  tni»  variety  of  inti'rests  involved  m  j 
the  colonial  dependencies  of  the  khigdom,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
no  voice  \\\  the  national  councils. 

T'nder  such  a  system  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  exi>ect  anything 
like  consistency  of  action.  At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  preserve  harmony  between  the  several  branches  of  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  ccjuntrv,  that  the  ccdouial  minister  rhonhl  be  a  meml>cr  of 
the  cabinet,  and  then^fore  subject  to  removal  from  officre.  How  then  is 
it  iK>S'ible  to  lind  a  remedy  for  the  e\il  ?  A  j^lan  to  this  entl  has  been 
pr<»po.*ed,  which  seems  to  ofter  considerable  hope  of  success  ;  it  is  this: — 

l.et  there  be  apjiointed  a  permanent  colonial  council,  the  mendx^rs  of  • 
^whii'h  boily  ^llall  be  chojjcn,  not  from  jwirty  considerations,  but  for  their. - 
knowlrijge  f»f  colonial  hitercsls  and  their  acquaintance  with  the  soieq^j 

\ 
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of  Govonmioiit.  The  general  aceordanee  of  tins  council  with  the  policy 
of  tlie  ailminlstration  would  be  secured  by  the  nomination  of  a  chief 
^  councillor,  v.ho  might,  as  now,  have  the  dignity  of  a  Secretiiry  of  State 
«ind  a  scat  in  the  (rabinct,  while  the  colonists  would  be  secured  against 
any  capricious  or  ill-considered  changes  on  his  part  by  the  interposition 
of  a  majority  of  the  council.  It  would  add  greatly  to  the  eflSciency  of 
this  hocly,  and  in  other  Mays  would  be  advantageous,  if  a  large  propor- 
tion of  tlie  members  of  the  coimcil  should  be  chosen  from  among  persons 
whose  fitness  for  performing  the  duties  of  the  office  has  bceu  eviuced  by 
ability  previously  shown  in  the  more  im]>ortant  of  our  colonics.  A  bo<iy 
thus  constituted  would  pn)ve  a  bond  of  union  between  the  colonies  and 
the  parent  State,  through  personal  confidence  on  the  one  hand  and  local 
attachments  on  the  other.  A  futiire  seat  in  this  council  would  j)rove  an 
object  of  honourabh*  ambition  ;  and  for  each  one  who  could  succeed  in  its 
attiiinmcnt  there  would  be  many  led  by  hope  to  undertake  studies  and 
U)  make  exertions  whereby  to  prove  their  fitness  for  the  honour,  and  who 
could  expect  to  succeed  only  through  the  good  opinion  of  their  brother 
colonists  and  the  home  government,  obtained  as  the  consequence  of 
talent  and  public  usefulness. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  plan  is  without  a  precedent  in  our  own 
time  and  country.  The  government  of  the  affairs  of  our  Indian  cm  pin* 
by  a  Court  of  Directors,  consisting  in  gi*eat  part  of  miUtary  men  and 
civilians,  whose  fitness  for  the  office  has  been  gained  by  experience  iu 
the  country  th(»y  are  called  on  to  govern,  controlled  too  by  a  responsible 
minister  of  the  (^rown,  is  a  case  as  nearly  analogous  as  possible  to  that 
under  consideration  ;  and  the  success  which  has  generally  attended  their 
government  should  give  hope  for  the  favourable  working  of  a  permanent 
colonial  council. 

Tlie  advantages,  to  a  State  possessing  colonies,  which  have  hitherto 
^'  been  enumerated,  are  all  of  an  economical  description.     There  remain 
V     to  be  noticed  the  political  advantages  which  they  offer.     These  are  of 
two  kinds — positive  and  negative.     The  positive  advjintages  obviously 
reside  in  the  additions  which  such  possessions  make  to  the  power  and 
» resources  of  the  parent  State  ;  and  the  ca})acity  for  affording  those  addi- 
tions never  can  be  fully  developed  except  under  an  enlightened  system 
of  government.     So  long  as,  with  the  design  of  profiting  some  particular 
interests  at  home,  their  trade  shall  be  shackled,  and  the  direction  of 
their   industry  controlled ;    so  long  as  their  offices  of  emolument  and 
honour  shall  be  filled  with  a  view  to  juirty  patronage,  and  without  duly 
considering  the  fitness  of  pereons  appointed ;  and  so  long  as  the  ma- 
nagement (if  their  highest  interests  shall  be  intrusted  to  hands  continually 
;    changing,  we  may  be  certain  that  colonics  will  not  fulfil  the  beneficial 
ends  which  tlu»y  are   calculated  to  secure.     But  when  the  sentiment 
already  alluded   to,  of  placing  dependencies  upon  a  footing  of  perfect 
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equality  with  the  ])<arcnt  country,  shall  be  carried  into  practical  operation ; 
^vluiu  Canada  and  Jamaica  shall,  in  every  way  that  is  possible,  be  coii- 
siden'd  and  treated  as  Yorkshire  or  Lanccoshire  is  treated,  they  will  be 

*  ])lacod  in  the  condition  equally  with  thos(^  counties,  of  adding  to  our 
]M)wer.  Nor  does  there  ieem  to  be  any  insurmountable  difficulty  to  the 
a(lo])tion  of  such  a  course.  Tlie  chief  ste])  towards  its  accomplishment 
will  be  attained  whenever  its  wisdom  shall  be  practically  recognised  by 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  Government — the  will  to  admit  our 

.  dependencies  to  a  full  particijmtion  of  the  privileges,  commercial  and 
political,  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  must  at 
once  bind  our  colonists  to  us  by  the  strongest  of  all  ties,  and  lead  to 
their  increasing  prosp(*rity.     The  facilities  for  such  ji  system  are  daily 

*  becoming  greater  through  the  extension  of  steam  navigation,  whereby 
(listiince  is  practically  and  importantly  lessened  for  every  purpose  of 
moral,  ])olitical,  and  commercial  intercourse. 

The  negative  advantages  offered  to  a  State  by  the  possession  of  its 
colonies  consist  in  this — that  their  power  and  resources  cannot  be  ren- 
dered available  against  it.     This  will  be  fully  imderstood  if  we  reflect 
iq)on  the  consequences  that  might  result  to  England  from  the  acquisition  ' 
by  the  United  States  of  America  of  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  \ 
New  15run^wick.    At  present  these  possessions  yield  no  direct  revenue  to 
the  j)arent  State ;  they  provide,  it  is  true,  a  few  j)0st3  of  profit,  the 
bcjitowal  of  which  may  in  a  trifling  degree  be  of  advantage  to  the  minister 
of  the  day  ;  but,  (m  the  other  hand,  one  of  them  has  been  in  great  part 
the  cause  of  an  ill-judged  fiscal  preference  which  has  long  acted  to  our 
injury  by  limiting  our  exchanges  with  the  timber-producing  countries  of 
Europv\  while  the   premium   thus  offered    to  the    lumberers  of  New 
Uruuewick  has  retarded  the  development  of  its  resources  in  more  im- 
])ortant  branches  of  industry.     It  can  hardly  be  said  that  England  has  I 
liitherto  drawn  any  positive  advantages  from  the  possession  of  these  pro- 
vinces,  if  we  ])lac(?  out  of  view  the  convenience  afforded  during  periods 
of  war  by  the  harbour  of  Halifax  ;  but  the  negative  advantages  from 
them  are  evident  if  we  consider  that  the  United  States  of  America  an^ 
gri'atly  deficient  in  good  harbours  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  while  Nova 
S(M)tia    ]>os.se8ses,  in  addition  to  the  magnificent  harbour  of  Halifax, 
ehrveii  j)orts  In^tween  it  and  (Jape  Canso,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water 
for  the  largest  ships  of  war,  besides  fourteen  other  harbours  capiiblc  of 
receiving  merchant  vessels ;  and  although  New  Brunswick  is  not  equally 
well  j)rovided  in  this  respect,  its  coast  funiishes  several  safe  and  capa- 
cious harlnnirs,  including  those  of  St.  John  and  Miramichi,  with  the 
further  advantage  of  tluur  gi\at(»r  proximity  to  Europe.  In  the  unhappy 
event  of  a  war  breaking  out  Ix^twefMi  the  two  countries,  the  possessiou 
of  thes(*  harbovirs  by  Americii  would  furnish  her  with  means  of  annoy- 
ance t(»  our  rouimerce  fnim  national  vessels  and  privateers,  the  mag- 
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*  nitude  of  which  is  hardly  calculable.     The  continued  possession  of  these 

^  provinces  is  therefore  a  matter  of  very  deep  importance  to  England, 
c?en  though  they  should  be  incapable  of  imparting  to  us — and  this  is 
very  far  from  being  the  case — any  positive  advantage  whatever.     Such 
continued  possession  is,  in  the  mean  time,  itself  an  additional  guarantee 
I  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  through  the  means  of  annoyance  in  war 

I  which  they  would  afford  in  our  hands,  and  which  would  be  far  greater 

I  than  their  possession  would  impart  to  America  by  reason  of  the  proxi- 

mity to  her  great  Atlantic  cities. 

i 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DEPENDENCIES  IN  EUROPE. 

Gibraltar:  its  Population,  Trade,  and  Shipping.  Malta:  it«  Importanco  as  a  Military 
and  Naval  Station— Its  Area,  Population,  Trade,  Revenues,  and  Grain  Monopoly — Re- 
striction against  Printing  —  Abolition  of  those  Monopolies — Agricultural  Produce — 
Shipping.  Ionian  Islands:  their  Constitution,  Area,  Population,  Trade,  Shipping, 
Exports,  Manufactures,  and  Productions— Education.  IIeliooland:  Advantages  of  its 
Position — Former  Importance  as  a  Trading  Depot  during  the  War. 

The  (lej)endcncic8  of  England  in  Europe,  none  of  which  can  properly  be 
considered  colonies,  are — 

Gibraltar; 

Malta,  and  its  dependency,  (i ozu ; 

The  Ionian  Islands,  viz., 

Corfu, 

("ephalonia, 

Zante, 

Santa  Maura, 

Ithaca, 

Ccrigo, 

Paxo;  and 
Heligoland. 

The  first  of  thes4;  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  military  station,  in  whidi 
respect  its  geographical  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean 
gives  it  very  gr(»at  importance.  In  point  of  territory  it  is  wholly  insig- 
nificant, comprising  an  area  of  only  If  square  miles,  or  1120  acres. 
Its  population,  in  1834,  was  as  follows  : — 

Male*.  FemalM.  Total. 

British  subjects 4,812  5,310  10,122 

Aliens  and  resident  Strangers      ...  4,8S6 

Total     .     .     15,008 

Tliere  were  among  these  persons  1031  employed  in  commerce,  chiefly 
a  smuggling  trade,  fostered  by  the  anti-commercial  system  pursued  in 
Spain,  and  which  would*  doubtless  cease  with  the  relaxation  of  that 
system.  The  shipments  of  British  manufactures  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  tliis  station,  in  each  of  the  years  from  1827  to  1849,  were  of 
the  following  value : — 
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i 
) 


Yetn. 

£. 

Ymw. 

£. 

Yean. 

£. 

1827 

i,04:),2r,r, 

183.) 

602,r>80 

1843 

1,176,737 

182S 

1.03'<,'.»25 

1830 

736,411 

1844 

1,<  49,567 

182.) 

r)<u,i»>.'i 

18.37 

y06,155 

1845 

768,973 

18.T0 

2»2,7CO 

1838 

894,0% 

1846 

605,693 

laii 

3i;7,2sr> 

183.) 

1,170,702 

1847 

4r>6,845 

18.32 

461,470 

1840 

1,111,176 

1848 

750,257 

1833 

3S:),4<>() 

1841 

1,033,367 

1849 

533,481 

1834 

460,711) 

1S42 

1)37,719 

The  great  bulk  of  the  sliipmcnts  consist  of  cotton,  linen  and  woollen 
goods;  the  value  of  these  goods  in  the  hist  ten  years  of  the  series 
was — 


1840 


18U 


Cotton  Goods 
Linen  Goods. 
Woollen  Goods 

Totul  . 


G3."),821  I     622,875 

224,061   ■     199,616 

97,092         97,341 


lS4t 


1843 


£. 


£. 


1811 


£. 


657,505  822,070  ,  723,927 
71,615  !  104,122  75,815 
85,336  ■     109,731       118,923 


956,974       919,832       814,456    1,035,923       918,665  ; 


1845 


1810 


18  it 


1848 


1849 


I 


I  (*otton  (!oods 
.  Linen  (toods. 
I  Woollen  Cioods 

Total  . 


£. 
596,857 
47, 72 J 
75,044 


T 


19,630 


3'?8,203 
35,021 
61,OJ5 


£.                £.  £ 

277,340  '  551,323  !  344,719 

28,585  36,875  36,648 

47,141  56,655  :  43,362 


494,409  I    353,066  '     644,853 


424,729 


A  large  quantity  of  tobacco  is  likewise  shipped  to  this  dejwt,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  fraudulently  introduced  into  Spain. 

Gibraltar  was  taken  by  us  in  1704,  and  has  since  remained  subject  to 
the  British  Oown. 

Tlie  shipping  enij)loyed  in  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Gibraltar,  in  each  year  from  1832  to  1849,  was  as  under:  — 


\^nTM. 

INWAKDS. 

OUTWARDS.       j 

Shipn.          Ton^. 

Shiym.          Toiu. 

1>*32 

ir,            2,257 

102     ,     22,031 

18.TJ 

22            3,510 

181          25,289 

isu 

.       28           3,720 

100          12.8S5 

is:j5 

45            5,I)<U 

131     ,     54,971 

ISW 

50     ■       8.0«*»3 

106         21,878 

1SJ7 

55          10,299 

199         30,911 

1S3S 

79         20,375 

248         44,510 

I  •-;».) 

117         25,920 

2t>0         43,665 

1S40 

101          33.099 

280 

45,450 

IS41 

UN)         ii3,314 

201 

47  (H)7 

1*^12 

,      81     .     20,002 

258         44,0«K) 

1.S43 

130         24,4.-)5 

.  249     .     43,219 

1844 

85         20,074 

200     ;     45,351 

1845 

82         18,221 

209         37.121 

1^6 

72         14,523 

216 

35,074 

1817 

50         11,623 

1'.'6         32,861 

1848 

52         14,484 

188         3:J,959 

^^^r 

i    \V^VJ 

\      W         W,457 

1 

230         37,»W1 
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Malta  also  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  military  possession,  and  is  the  \ 
head-quarters  of  the  British  naval  force  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean.  * 
The  island  was  tiiken  by  us  from  the  French  in  September,  1800,  and 
by  the  tenth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  was  to  be  delivered  up  to 
tlie  Kniglits  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  war  agam  break- 
ing out  before  the  cession  had  been  completed,  this  article  of  the  treaty 
was  loft  unfulfilled,  and  Malta  has  since  continued  in  the  possession  of 
the  Britisli. 

The  area  of  Malta  is  ninety-five  square  miles,  and  of  Gozo  twenty- 
seven  square  miles.     The  population,  in  1839,  was — 


Natives 45,6>.S 

British  residents    .     .     .     .   i  1,315 

Aliens 3,702 

Queen's  troops,  \shh    tlieir  [  j,  .-g 


followers 


} 


MALTA. 

Femaln. 

4'J,8'.W 
7l»9 
95'J 

C32 


Total. 

95,591 
2,11.4 
4,0G1 

3,03() 


M,\73  I     52,283      105,450 


GOZO. 


Males.     I    FemalM. 

8,144  I       8,305 

10  !  IS 


Total. 
16,4i9 
23 


8,154         8,318  ■     16,472 


Total  Population, — Males 

Femnh's  , 


?» 


Total 


.     r,l,327 
.     GO,r»oi 

.     121,028 


Tlie  exports  of  British  manufactures  to  these  islands,  in  each  of  the 
years  from  1827  to  1849,  were  of  the  following  value : — 


Ye«M. 

£. 

1827 

200,949 

1828 

239,458 

1829 

224,010 

1830 

189,135 

1831 

134,519 

1832 

9f),iK>4 

1833 

135.43^ 

1834 

242,6jri 

Yean. 

£. 

ia33 

l:}6,925 

1836 

143,015 

1837 

ia3,G80 

1838 

226,040 

183  J 

125,  aw 

1840 

106,545 

1841 

223,734 

1842 

289,304 

Years. 

£. 

1843 

224,546 

1844 

200,009 

1845 

183,065 

1846 

255,033 

1847 

195,836 

1848 

379,467 

18  49 

3^7,744 

The  revenue  of  the  govcniment  of  JIalta,  derived  from  various  sources, 
was  as  follows  in  1837,  stated  in  round  numbers: — 

Rents  of  Crown  lands 23,0lK) 

Kmall   internal  tnxes — chiefly  licenses  for  exercising  trades —a » 

tax  on  the  transfer  of  real  property,  and  auction  duty  .     .      /        ' 
Fees  of  court  and  government  offices,  postage  of  letters,  receipts  j      ^ 

of  government  printing-office,  fines,  &c («'»** 

Duties  on  imports,  tonnage  and  quarantine  dues G5,0(X) 

£95,600 


Of  the  65,00<)/.  Customs'  duties,  35,(X)0/.  arose  from  tlie  import  of 
grain.  Under  the  government  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  the  former 
rulers  of  Malta,  the  inhabitant4«  were  furnished  with  grain  and  other 
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articles  of  food  by  a  corporate  body,  or  universitOj  which  had  the  mono- 
.  poly  of  the  commodities  in  which  it  dealt,  and  fixed  the  prices  on  them 
in  the  island.  This  system  was  continued  by  the  British  Government, 
80  far  as  respects  the  price  of  grain,  until  1822,  the  management  of 
the  purchases  and  sales  having  been  transferred  in  1818  from  the 
universita  to  a  body  called  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Supply.  This 
body  was  suppressecl  in  1822,  when  the  commerce  in  grain  was  thrown 
open  upon  the  payment  of  a  fixed  duty,  and  a  new  department  of  govern- 
ment was  created,  called  the  Grain  Department,  charged  with  buying 
and  keeping  a  stock  of  grain,  in  order  to  guard  against  scarcity  and  high 
prices.  In  1 824  a  graduated  scale  of  duties,  varying  monthly  with  the 
prices,  was  substituted  for  the  fixed  duty  of  1822.  In  the  beginning 
of  1837  Uie  system  of  keeping  a  stock  of  grain  was  abandoned  by  the 
Government,  and  the  suj)ply  of  the  island  was  opened  entirely  to  private 
enterprise.  The  quantity  required  every  year  for  the  supply  of  the 
island  is  about  73,000  salms,  or  quarters,  so  that  the  duty  is  equal  to 
nearly  10s,  per  quarter. 

The  "sliding  scale"  of  duties  on  wheat,  established  in  December, 
1832,  and  continued  till  October,  1837,  was  as  under : — 

Duty. 

When  the  average  price  of  foreign  wheat  per  salm  (or  quarter)  was—  f.   </. 

At  or  under  2r>« 12    O 

Above  255.  and  not  exceeding  30» 1 1     O 

„      30                 „                  35 10    0 

„      33                 „                  40 9     0 

„      40                 „                  45 8    0 

„      45                 „                  50 7     0 

„      50                 „                  55 6     0 

„      &5                 „                  60 5    0 

,,60                 „                  65 3    0 

„      65 10 

PtTie  avtrar/e  rate  of  duty  received  under  this  scale,  during  four  years,! 
1833  to  1836,  was  10^?.  3}rf. ;  and  the  yearly  average  quantity  taken/ 
for  consumption  was  57,981  salms,  or  quarters.  The  duty  since  October,- 
1837,  has  been  fixed  at  10^.  per  quarter  J 

Among  the  sources  of  Government  revenue  may  be  noticed  "  receipts 
of  Government  printing-office."  This  calls  for  some  explanation.  Up 
to  the  beginning  of  1838,  no  person  was  allowed  to  exercise  the  trade 
of  a  printer,  or  to  use  a  printing-press,  without  the  license  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment, which  would  grant  no  such  license  except  to  tlie  Government 
Commissariat  Department,  to  l)e  used  for  the  public  service  of  that 
department,  and  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  society  binding 
itself  to  submit  everything  printed  by  it  for  tlie  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment, before  publication.  Two  presses  set  up  without  the  license,  one 
in  1810,  the  other  in  1827,  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Government. 
The  carefulnci^s  of  the  Government  as  regards  printing  thus  went  far 
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beyond  tlic  strictest  censorship,  and  amounted  to  an  absolute  monopoly. 
This  system  of  Vandalism  was  abolished  througli  the  urgent  recommen- 
dation of  British  Commissioners,  who  were  sent  in  1836  to  inquire  into 
various  matters  connected  with  the  government  of  Malta. 

Such  a  system  was  clearly  indefensible  upon  every  ground.  As  a  matter 
of  profit  it  was  an  absolute  failure,  the  press  having  never  earned  its 
expenses,  although  the  rate  of  charges  made  to  the  public  was  exorbitant 
As  an  act  of  tyranny  it  was  far  less  justifiable,  and  exposed  the  Govern- 
mcnt  to  much  odium,  while  it  gave  a  colour  to  surmises  and  imputations 
for  which  no  real  groimds  existed.  It  hindered  eflTectually  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  tended  to  perpetuate  the  ignorance,  and  with  it  many 
mischievous  prejudices,  among  the  native  population.  The  relaxation 
of  this  odious  restriction  has  not  hitherto  been  accompanied  by  any  of 
the  evils  predicted  by  those  who  advocated  its  continuance. 

The  fixed  civil  and  judicial  establishments  in  Malta  consisted,  in 
1838,  of— 

£.     #. 

24  English  persons,  with  salariefl  amounting  to    .     .       7,716  14 
577  Maltese 25,843  18 

£33,562  12 

Tlie  agricultural  produce  of  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Gozo,  in  1839, 
and  the  area  from  which  each  description  was  raised,  were  as  follows : — 

Detcriptton.                    Arc*  in  Acres.  Quantity  produced. 

Wheat 9,951  17,453  quarters. 

Meslin 9,144  26, (U2        „ 

Barley 4,051  11,641        „ 

Pulse 3,206  7,6U        „ 

i^csamum      ....        4D3  488        „ 

Cfanlcn  produce     .     .     4,354  125,816  cwts. 

Cummin  seed    .     .     .        418  1,461     „ 

Cotton 10,898  32,602     „ 

Forage 7,594  208,778  bushels. 

Pasture 4,607 

Tn  crop .     .     .     51,716 
rncultivated  .     46,810 

ToUl     .  101,526  Acres. 


The  number  of  stock  in  the  same  year  was — 


Horses,  mules,  and  asses      .     .     .  4,447 

Homed  cattle 5,661 

Sheep 8,851 

Goats 2,93:> 


Tlie  number  and  tonnage  of  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Malta,  in  each  of  the  eighteen  years  ending 
with  1849,  were  as  follows: — 
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(«Ki:.  trri. 


INWARDS.          1 

OUTWARDS. 

1     YMir« 

1  truro*        : 

i                1 

Ships* 
6 

Tona. 

$bi{H. 

Tonju 

i     18.^2 

726 

35 

6,023 

1W« 

8 

81.0 

62 

9,450 

1     1834 

9 

1,219 

86 

13,006 

1835 

t 

1,003 

70 

11,128 

183G 

1 

1,113 

81 

11,816 

18;i7 

11 

1,889 

77 

14,996 

1S3S 

22 

3,393 

181 

33,626 

IKW 

.•t3 

5,667 

152 

30,835 

.     \SM) 

15 

3,531 

157 

35,379 

1841 

76 

10,628 

277 

53,885 

1842 

122 

21,583 

215 

,     41,266 

1843 

17 

2,216 

166 

'     32,721 

1844 

3J 

5,365 

210 

1     40,450 

1845 

1       72 

11,817 

227 

45,176 

1846 

47 

8,443 

261 

53,894 

1847 

1     204 

37,343 

374 

■     75,977 

184S 

1       55 

8,100 

348 

77,301 

1849 

1       55 

10,224 

255 

53,802 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  the  seven  islands  known  a* 
the  Ionian  Isles  were  nominally  under  the  joint  protraction  of  Turkey 
and  Russia,  the  latter  power  exercising,  in  effect,  all  the  pririlegTei!  of 
sovereignty  over  them.  By  the  connivance  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
they  soon  passed  under  the  dominion  of  France,  but  in  the  progress  of 
the  war  then  raging  in  Europe,  the  chief  of  them  were  taken  by  Eng- 
land. At  the  general  peace  in  1815  this  country  was  constituted  their 
protector,  and  the  possessor  of  the  British  Crown  has  since  been,  in 
effect,  sovereign  of  these  islands  also. 

In  1817  a  constitution  w^as  granted  to  tliesc  seven  islands  (eollectiveh 
with  other  smaller  islands,  situated  along  the  coast  of  Albania  and  tbo 
Morea,  and  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  dominions  of  Venice),  under 
the  title  of  "The  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands."  By  this  acf 
the  seat  of  Government  was  fixed  in  the  capital  of  Corfu ;  the  Greek 
religion  was  declared  the  establibiied  religion,  but  all  other  forms  of 
Christian  worship  were  proteeted.  The  civil  government  of  the  States 
was  declared  to  be  composed  of  "  a  legislative  assembly,  a  senate,  and 
a  judicial  authority.''  The  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  to  be 
elected  "  from  the  body  of  noble  electors,''  who  must  not  follow  any 
ti'ade  or  business, — the  senators  to  be  elected  out  of  the  body  of  the 
legislative  assembly, — and  the  judicial  authority  to  be  selected  by  the 
senate,  aiid  approved  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  protecting 
Sovereign.  Tliis  last-named  functionary  is  appointed  by  the  British 
Govenimcnt,  and  performs  in  all  respects  the  duties  of  a  viceroy  or 
governor  of  a  British  colony.  Tlie  Lord  High  Commissioner  has  always 
been  a  Britisji-born  subject.  The  legislative  assembly  consists  of  a 
president  and  thirty-nine  members,  and  the  senate  of  a  president  and 
five  senators,  the  president  being  selected  for  appointment  by  the  Lord 
High  C!!ommissioner. 
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Tlic  area  and  population 

in  1840,  of  the  seven  islands  were : — 

j 

^ 

POPULATION. 

i 

ISLANUS. 

Main.      '   Fcmali^.  ]      Total. 

*^"".'' 

C.nnii 

Cophakinii    '. 
Zunte  ,      .      , 
SanU  Maura. 

Cerlgo      .     . 
Pbw   .     .     . 

M7 
1      311 

1       1^6 
41 

I       MS 

1         26 

33.447       30,2«  ■     G.-i,73l 
n4,74<i        28,'W'U       G3,;)84 

ai,77;i  ,    ic.iiw  !   3a,y53 

O.llKi         8,041  ,     17,240 
5,23>  1       5,022  1     10,261 
4,MII         4.y22  ,       11,432 
2,520         2,2J2  1      4,812 

0,600 
1,252 

•Mr, 

362 

la 

75,334 
04,63fl 
4(1,899 
17,450 
10,623 
'J,447 

j..^ 

ll.l.l.'il  '     97,.'W5  '  210,816 

i2,r.3a 

223,349 

The  declared  value  of  British  manufactures  sent  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  these  dependencies,  during  each  of  the  years  from  1827  to 
1841),  was  as  follows  : — 


56, MS 
.W,tW3 
55,725 


127,538 
123,a2S 
30:i.ei2 
171,731 
143,426 
178,M1 
165,81)5 


Tlie  number  and  tonnage  of  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  between 
the  United  Kii^om  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  during  the  same  yoare, 
were : — 


i:ntEi. 

In-n,J, 

n".i«i 

Ciut-.f^. 

Km^™ 

11„™1,. 

: ^, 

llut»i.,J, 

Ship., 

Ton.. 

Skip.. 

Ton*, 

m,^ 

Ton,. 

Milpt 

M 

T-., 

,1 

3,'.1T1 

1S3.I 

8.215 

■M 

M 

7.612 

.-.,149 

7,431 

45 

7,1141  ' 

]»if 

•2r> 

4,ri32 

1311 

5,687 

41 

3M 

C4S2 

3ii 

5,JS30 

3>l 

■  IW 

6,6U4 

23 

»,143 

laH 

51 

IIW 

61 

8,<)7S 

iai.1 

H7 

11,136 

Ri 

62 

fl.lfiU 

42 

ISlli 

fa 

11,570 

m 

8,'.Hil  , 

12 

1847 

IIKI 

13,10) 

87 

11,276  ' 

«,i8a 

Hit 

io,i4;i 

TO 

I2,I6'.t  I 

1  ISW 

47 

fl,«9 

3U 

4.S0S 

The  chieF  part  of  our  exports  to  these  islands  consists  of  cotton  goods 
-nd  refined  sugar.  Tho  imports  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  three 
-rUcles,  viz.,  currants,  olive  oil,  and  valonia. 

A  considerable  trade  is  curried  on  between  these  isliinds  and  various 
■orts  ill  tlie  Mediterranean.  The  tonnage,  under  various  flags,  tliat 
Titcred  and  cleared  from  the  islands,  in  1840,  was  as  follows : — 
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Inward*,     i  Outvards. 


j       Tons. 
Ionian  (intcr-insular  traffic)    .  |  121,777 
British :    29,232 


Austrian 
Russian    . 
French 
Neapolitan 
Papal  .     . 
Sardinian 
Greek 
Turlcish    . 
All  others 


42,663 

16,832 

771 

5,971 

720 

4,136 

46,250 

3,632 

4,037 


Tons. 

125,412 

32,243 

40,031 

15,052 

771 

5,230 

504 

4,341 

39,972 

3,787 

4,130 


276,021       271,473 


The  j)rincipal  exports  in  the  same  year  (1840)  consisted  of — 

668 , 7 1 1  gallons  olive  oil. 
22,719,990  lbs.  currants. 
131,976  gallons  wine. 
],139,r)()3  1b8.  of  soap. 

St^me  manufactures  arc  carried  on  of  common  earl 
shawls,  coarse  linen,  coarse   woollen    blankets,  goat-hi 
sacking.     Tlie  chief  productions,  besides  the  foregoing 
wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  pulse,  cotton,  and  flax. 

Tlie  most  productive  branch  of  revenue  is  tlie  export  duty  on  oil  and 
currants.  The  collections  under  these  heads,  in  1840,  amounted  ta 
71,765/.  The  duty  on  imports  yielded  35,591/. ;  stamp  duties,  13,481L 
The  total  revenues  for  thq  year  amounted  to  157,625/.,  and  the  expend 
diture  was  .159,293/.,  of  which  sum  73,221/.  was  the  cost  of  dvil  and 
judicial  establishments.  The  charge  defrayed  out  of  the  public  purBfl 
for  education  was  10,550/. ;  the  hospitals  cost  8210/.,  and  17,1171 
were  expended  in  maintaining  roads  and  bridges. 

For  the  sum  mentioned  of  10,550/.,  there  were  instructed,  in  151 
schools  (including  one  university,  one  ecclesiastical  seminary,  one  collegBi 
and  one  lyceum),  6527  scholars,  of  which  number  only  871  were  femald 
In  each  of  the  islands  tliere  is  a  "secondary  school,"  supported  al 
the  public  expense,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  classical  liferatun 
and  modern  languages,  together  with  the  more  ordinary  branches  o 
tuition.  In  the  chief  town  of  each  island  there  is  a  "  central  school,' 
also  at  the  public  charge,  in  which  the  Lancasterian  system  of  teachiiq 
is  followed.  The  whole  of  the  establishments  for  education  to  whid 
contributions  arc  made  from  the  public  purse  are  placed  under  tli( 
general  direction  of  a  "  Commission  for  Public  Instruction." 

Heligoland,  a  small  island  in  the  North  Sea,  situated  in  54^^  IV  H 
lat.,  and  7  51'  E.  long.,  came  first  into  the  possession  of  England  ii 
1807,  and  was  formally  ceded  to  us  at  the  peace  of  1814.  The  islam 
is  about  a  mile  long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  a  third  o' !  a  mili 
wide.     It  is  of  some  commercial  utility  fi-om  its  position.     Th*  e  chord 
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and  lighthouse  are  useful  as  beacons ;  but  its  principal  advantage 
consists  in  its  being  a  rendezvous  for  pilots  to  vessels  bound  to  the 
Elbe,  the  Eyder,  and  the  Weser. 

The  possession  of  Heligoland  offered  much  greater  advantages  at  the 
time  of  its  acquisition  than  it  has  since  afforded.     During  the  continu- 
ance of  what  was  called  the  continental  system,  Heligoland  was  most 
usefully  employed  as  a  depot  for  our  manufactured  goods  and  colonial 
produce,  whence  they  could  be  introduced  in  small  quantities,  and  as 
opportunities  could   be  made,  into  the  neighbouring   continent.     Hie 
extent  to  which  this  smuggling   trade  was  carried   on  from  this  spot    i 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  serves  to  show    - 
^how  hopeless  it  must  be  on  the   part  of  any  Government  to  impose 
shackles  upon  commerce,  when  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  Uieir    ^ 
evasion  are  considerable. 

llie  island  is  thickly  inhabited,  its  numbers  being  about  2200.  The 
natives  are  of  Frisian  descent,  and  are  a  fine  race  of  people.  The 
climate  is  as  mild  as  that  of  the  midland  counties  of  England,  and  the 
air  is  considered  healthy.  Within  the  last  few  years  many  invalids 
from  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia,  have  resorted  to  it  for  the  sake  of 
its  baths,  which  have  acquired  some  degree  of  celebrity. 
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CHAPTER  Til. 

DEPENDENCIES  IN  ASIA. 

Origia  and  Progress  of  our  Indian  Empire — Circumstances  under  which  its  Growth  has 
occurred— War  of  Aggression  against  Affghanistan ;  its  sinister  consequences— Trading 
Monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company ;  its  Relaxation  and  suhsequent  Abandonment — 
Amount  of  Trade  between  England  and  India— Quantities  Imported  of  various  Articles 
of  Indian  Produce  — Great  Commercial  Resources  of  India— Probability  of  obtaining 
Supplies  of  Products  hitherto  procured  from  the  Baltic ;  Wool,  Flax,  Tallow,  Oil-seeds — 
Shipping— Trade  of  Bengal ;  of  Madras ;  of  Bombay — Public  Revenues  and  Expenditure 
of  British  India  — Public  Debt— Constitution  of  Anglo-Indian  Government — Board  of 
Control ;  its  unlimited  Power— Successive  Acquisitions  of  Territory  in  India— Wealth 
drawn  Yearly  from  India  to  England.  Cetlon  :  its  Position  and  Acquisition — Popula- 
tion—Increased production  of  Coffee.  Cocoa-nut  Tree  :  its  various  Prodocts  and  their 
Advantages.  Cinnamo.m:  Monopoly  Abolished  —  Pearl  Fishery — Gems  and  Metals — 
Manufactures— Trade.  Mauritius:  Population — Sugar  Production — Trade  with  Eng- 
land and  other  Countries. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  tiie  British  Empire  in  India  is  altogether  a 
ease  \vithout  precedent  in  the  history  of  nations.  It  would  be  interesting 
in  a  high  degree,  could  we  here  trace  that  progress,  so  important  in  its 
consequences  to  our  country  ;  but  a  slight  sketch  of  its  more  remarkable 
features  is  all  that  can  be  offered  in  this  volume. 

This  eastern  empire — now  so  vast  in  its  extent  and  so  important  in 
all  its  circumstances,  both  social  and  political — originated  in  the  sub- 
scriptions, trifling  in  amount,  of  a  few  private  individuals,  which  were 
advanced  for  the  prosecution  of  a  mercantile  adventure.  This  event 
took  place  in  1599.  The  capital  then  subscribed  amounted  to  no  more 
than  30,000/.,  and  was  divided  into  101  shares.  At  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  adventurers  obtained  a  royal  charter,  constituting  them 
a  corporation  for  fifteen  years,  and  under  which  the  management  of  the 
joint-stock  was  confided  to  twenty-four  members  chosen  by  the  pro- 
prietors from  among  their  own  body,  this  committee  being  renewed  by  a 
fresh  election  every  year. 

The  objects  of  the  Company  were  at  first  strictly  confined  to  com- 
mercial adventure,  for  the  more  effectual  prosecution  of  which  the  capital 
was  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  until  in  1618  it  amounted  to  two 
millions.  The  Company  had  obtained  in  1611  from  the  Mogul  per- 
mission to  establish  factories  at  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Cambaya,  and 
Goga  ;  in  return  for  which  indulgence  it  agreed  to  pay  to  him  an  export 
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duty  of  3^  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  its  shipments.  The  autliority 
under  which  the  Company  first  exercised  any  of  the  functions  of 
government  was  conveyed  in  1624,  by  the  permission  of  the  King  of 
England,  to  punish  its  servants,  while  abroad,  either  by  civil  or  by 
martial  law. 

In  1661  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  the  (ilompany,  whereby  its 
l)rivileges  were  confirmed,  and  authority  was  given  to  make  peace  with 
or  war  against  any  princes  and  people  "  not  being  Qiristians." 

Bombay,  which  came  into  the  hands  of  Charles  the  Second  as  part  of 
the  marriage  portion  of  Catherine  of  Portugal,  having  proved  a  costly 
c'lppcndage  to  the  Crown,  was  made  over  to  the  Company  in  1688,  witn 
authority  to  exercise  all  the  powers  necessary  for  its  defence  and 
government ;  and  this  territory  it  holds  of  the  Crown  "  in  free  and 
common  soccago,  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  on  the  imyment  of 
the  annual  rent  of  ten  ])ound3  in  gold  on  the  3()th  September  in  each 
year.'' 

In  1664  an  attack  made  by  the  chief  of  the  Mahrattas  on  Surat  was 
successfully  resisted  by  the  servants  of  the  Company ;  and  this  was  the 
first  occasion  upon  which  the  Company  was  brought  into  hostile  collision 
with  any  of  the  native  lowers  of  India. 

Nearly  a  century  elapsed  from  this  time  before  any  further  territorial 
acquisitions  were  miide  by  tiie  Company.  In  1757  Masulipatam  was 
taken  by  its  forces ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  Meer 
•Taffier,  ceded  to  it  a  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta  called  "  the 
Twenty-four  Pergunnahs ;"  four  years  later  it  obtaineil,  by  cession  from 
Mahomed  AH,  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  Madras,  Fort  St.  David,  some 
settlements  in  the  Northern  Circars,  and  a  district  near  Madras  called 
*'  the  Seven  Magans." 

The  growth  of  our  political  power  in  India  up  to  this  period  is  chiefly 
Attributable  to  a  grant  made  in  1652  by  the  Mogul  of  a  licence  to  carry 
on  an  unlimited  trade  throughout  the  pro%'ince  of  Bengal  without  the 
^)ayment  of  any  duties,  and  which  licence  was  obtained  at  the  insigni- 
ficant cost  of  *MK)0  rupees,  through  the  influence  of  a  medical  gentleman 
'vhose  skill  had  been  succcssfiilly  employed  at  the  coiirt  of  the  Mogul. 
Ji  far  more  inijiortant  step  was  gained  when,  on  the  12th  August,  1765, 
■the  Mogul  Shah  Allum  granted  to  the  Company  the  "  dewanny,"  or 
c;t)Ilection  of  the  revenue  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  This  grant 
^ave  to  the  Company  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  those  extensive  provinces. 
-A  further  grant  in  the  same  year,  by  that  sovereign,  of  the  Northern 
CJircars,  was  at  first  resisted  on  the  i)art  of  the  Nizam  or  Soubahdar  of 
"the  Deccan,  but  was  confirmed  by  that  ruler  on  the  12th  November, 
176r>,  the  (^omi)any  agreeing  to  i)ay  him  seven  lacs  of  rupees,  or  70,000il 
Yier  annum, — which  sum  was  redeemed  in    182.')  by  the   payment  of 
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In  1775  Benares  was  ceded  to  the  Company ;  and  in  August,  1778, 
Chandernagore,  MasuKpatam,  and  Carical,  were  taken  by  us  from  the 
French :  later  in  the  same  year  Pondicherry  also  surrendered  to  the 
English.     In  1780  possession  was  taken  of  Ahmedabad,  the  capital  of 
Guzerat,  and  a  great  i)art  of  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas.     In  1782 
the  island  of  Salsettc,  near  Bombay,  was  ceded  to  the  Company.  •  In 
1792  one-half  of  his  dominions  was  wrested  from  the  Rajah  of  Mysore, 
and  divided  by  Lord  ('oniwallis  between  the  Company,  the  Nizam,  and 
the  Peishwa,— Malal)ar,  Dindigul,  Salem,  and  Baramahal  falling  to  the 
lot  of  the  former.     On  the  fall  of  Seringapatam  and  the  death  of  Tippoo 
Sultan,  in  1799,  the  remaining  Mysore  territories  were  divided  between 
the  Nizam  and  the  English ;  the  southern  portion  was  taken  by  the 
Company,  whose  territory  was  thus  made  to  reach  from  shore  to  shore 
of  the  Deccan.     In  the  following  year  the  part  of  Mysore  ceded  to  tlie 
Nizam  came  by  treaty  into  our  possession.     Rohilcund  and  the  Lower 
Dooab  were  obtained  for  the  Company  from  the  Soubahdar  of  Oude  in 
1801,  and  in  1802  Furruckabad  was  ceded  to  us  by  its  ruler  on  receipt 
of  a  pension.     In  the  following  year  we  acquired  by  conquest  Alighur, 
Delhi,  Agra,  Ahmednuggur,  Boorhangore,  Gawilghur,  Baroacfa,  Pow- 
anghur,  Munickpatam,    and  Kutta^l^  and  in  1805  we    acquired  by 
cession  some  districts  in  Guzerat.   Several  years  of  peace  then  occurred, 
and  there  are  no  further  conquests  to  record  until   1815,  when  we 
obtained  as  the  result  of  a  successful  war  with  the  Nepaulese,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Kumaon  and  Gurwalil,  with  a  territory,  called  the  Terrace,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Nepaul  hills.     In  1817  we  gained  from  the  Peishwa, 
Saugur,  Huttah,  and  Darwar;   and  from  the  Guickwar  we  obtained 
Ahmedabad,  the  capital  of  Guzerat     In  1818  we  got  possession  of  the 
provinces  of  Kandeish,  Ajmere,  Poonah  and  North  Konkun,  and  the 
South  Mahratta  country ;  and  in  1820  further  obtained  the  Southern 
Konkun.     Early  in  1824  war  commenced  between  the  English  and  the 
King  of  Ava  ;  and  at  its  termination  two  years  after,  we  were  confirmed 
in  the  possession  of  Arracan,  Assam,  Martaban,  Tarvy,  and  Mergui, 
with  the  islands  of  Cheduba  and  Ramree. 

By  tracing  on  the  map  these  various  acquisitions  of  territory,  it  will 
be  seen  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan  has  fallen 
under  our  dominion.  Of  the  parts  which  are  not  in  our  immediate 
possession,  all  which  by  their  geographical  position  are  important  to  our 
security  are  virtually  ours,  their  rulers  being  under  British  protection, 
or,  in  other  words,  under  British  direction  and  control^  Our  power  is 
in  effect  "paramount  over  every  native  state  from  tfie  Indus  to  Cape 
Cormorin,  since  no  dispute  can  arise  among  any  of  those  states  which  we 
are  not  by  treaty  authorized  to  arbitrate." 

The  growth  of  this  empire  has  occurred  not  only  without  the  desi^^_ 
of  those  under  whose  rule  it  has  been  effected,  but  even  in  opjyxs^ion  to 
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their  positive  and  oft-repeated  injunctions  to  their  servants  in  India. 
The  most  strenuous  and  repeated  inhibition  of  all  measures  that  might 
increase  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  East  India  Company  has,  on 
almost  every  occasion,  been  conveyed  to  its  servants  by  the  Court  of 
Directors.  In  1768  that  Court  enforced  tlie  necessity  for  confining  the 
boundaries  of  their  possessions  within  the  limits  of  the  provinces  of 
Bengal,  the  Jaghire  of  Madras,  and  the  island  of  Bombay.  *'  If,"  they 
observed,  '^  we  once  pass  these  bounds,  we  shall  be  led  from  one  acqui* 
sition  to  another  till  we  shall  find  no  security  but  in  the  subjection  of 
the  whole,  which,  by  dividing  the  British  force,  would  lose  us  the  whole, 
and  end  in  our  extirpation  from  Hindostan."  The  first  part  of  this 
prediction  has  been  fully  verified,  but  its  forebodings  of  evils  do  not 
appear  likely  to  be  accomplished,  so  long  as  we  shall  limit  our  desires 
to  the  possession  of  India  itself,  applying  ourselves  to  call  forth  its 
resources  by  means  fully  within  our  power,  and  if  we  shall  let  our  rule 
over  its  hundred  millions  of  people  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  i 
spirit  of  justice  and  benevolence.  With  the  exception  of  our  short  and 
successful  but  severe  contests  with  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  and  in  the 
Punjab,  India  has  been  internally  at  peace  during  the  unusually  long' 
period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  and  should  have  been  allowed  to  reap 
the  advantages  growing  out  of  that  condition ;  for  by  no  employment  or 
perversion  of  words  can  it  be  made  to  appear  that  our  irruption  into 
AiTghanistan,  undertaken  for  no  Indian  object,  and  prosecuted  without 
the  sanction  of  the  recognised  rulers  of  India — nay,  for  a  long  time,  even 
witliout  their  knowledge — was  an  Indian  war.  Unhappily,  however, 
India  has  to  bear  many  of  the  evils  of  that  mysterious  invasion.  Not 
the  least  among  those  evils  is  the  waste  of  the  Company's  resources, 
whereby  a  check  has  been  given  to  various  plans  for  improving  the 
communications,  and  calling  forth  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country, — 
objects  of  the  deepest  importance,  not  to  India  only  but  to  the  whole 
British  empire^ 

Up  to  the  year  1814  the  East  India  Company  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  with  India.  In  that  year,  on  the  renewal  of  its  charter,  this 
privilege  was  taken  away,  and  the  trade  was  thrown  open  to  the  indi- 
vidual enterprise  of  British  merchants.  The  trade  with  China  remained 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  until  1833,  when  its  charter 
was  last  renewed,  and  the  Company  was  restricted  from  carrying  on, 
upon  its  own  account,  any  commercial  operations  whatever.  The  ', 
result  of  these  relaxations  has  been  highly  advantageous  to  the  trade 
of  England,  as  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  following 
statement. 

The  value  of  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  India 
(not  including  China),  in  each  year,  from  1814  to  1832,  was  as 
follows: — 
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8,643,27.1 

1,874,690 

1815 

8,136,167 

2,565,761 

Htr. 

2,589,  *5.i 

IHH 

6,865,586 

3,3S8,715 

1818 

3,206,147 

3,572,164 

1819 

6,615,768 

2,347,083 

ISiO 

5,058,526 

3,037,911- 

1B2I 

4,775,146 

3,514,395 

182a 

3,713,663 

3,144,443 

1833 

5,932,051 

3,416,255 

1824 

5,605,100 

8,496,578 

3, 173,213 

6,730,326 

3,471,552 

1827 

5,681,017 

4,636,190 

18iS 

4,467,673 

1823 

6,218,284 

4,100,264 

1830 

4,067,311 

1831 

5,729,810 

3,6.35,051 

1S32 

6,337,098 

3,750,286 

No  account  has  been  furnished,  ance  1832,  whereby  the  value  of  our 
importations  from  India  can  be  shown.  The  declared  value  of  British 
produce  and  manufactureE  exported  to  that  quarter  in  each  yew  from 
1833  to  1849  hafi  been:— 


1833 

3,495,301 

(including 

1834 

2,578,563 

1835 

3,192,692 

1836 
1837 

4,285,829 
3,612,975 

183S 
1839 
1840 

3^876,196 
4,478,607 
6.023,192 

'I^e  quantities  of  some  of  the  more  important  articles  imported  from 
India  in  those  years  have  been  : — 
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18,272 
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It  will  tw  seen,  on  comparing  the  quantities  brought  during  the  later 
years  of  the  Beries  with  the  earlier  importations,  how  great  an  increase 
has  Imicii  made  in  almost  every  article.  Some  important  brsQcfaes  of 
the  trade  may  be  said  to  have  been  created  Bince  the  year  in  which  the 
charter  of  tlie  East  India  Company  was  lost  renewed,  and  when  its 
existence  as  a  commercial  body  was  made  to  cease  altogether.  Thus 
we  find  tliat  linseed,  mm,  tobacco,  and  sheep's  wool,  which,  previous 
to  1833,  did  not  enter  into  the  trade  between  India  and  England,  have 
now  become  articles  of  considerable  importance.  The  quantity  of  coffee 
is  nearly  trebled ;  but  the  greater  part  of  this  increase  proceeds  from 
the  extension  of  the  culture  of  codec-trees  in  Ceylon,  which  followed 
upon  the  assimilation,  in  1835,  of  the  duties  upon  East  India  and  West 
India  cofTec.  Tlie  quanUtics  of  lac-dye  and  Bhclhic,  respectively,  have 
been  quadrupled.  Hemp  is  more  than  doubled,  and  hides  are  increased 
threefold.  Indigo  has  not  undergone  any  material  alteration :  but  the 
quantities  of  pepper  and  of  rice  are  doubled,    Tbe  sugar  trade,  from 
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being  quite  insignificant,  has  lately  become  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  commerce  ;  and  the  supply  of  cotton  has  augmented  with 
rapidity,  being  now  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1833. 
Important  as  are  these  results,  there  is  good  reason  for  asserting  tliat 
/  wc  shall  hereafter  arrive  at  a  far  more  satisfactory  condition  as  respects 
'*  our  Indian  commerce.  It  would  appear,  irom  recent  investigations, 
that  we  are  now  only  beginning  to  appreciate  at  anything  approaching 
to  their  just  value  the  material  resources  of  Hindostan.  The  idea  of 
I  obtaining  sheep's  wool  from  British  India  would,  a  very  few  years  ago, 
have  been  treated  as  an  idle  dream  ;  and  yet  we  see  that  in  1849  we 
imported  thence,  of  that  important  material  of  manufacture,  more  than 
four  millions  of  pounds.  It  has  usually  been  held  that  cold  climates 
are  best  suited  to  the  production  of  fine  wool,  but  this  belief  is  seen  to 
be  erroneous.  Dr.  Forbes  Royle  justly  remarks,  that  "fine-wool 
countries,  such  as  Spain  and  Tibet,  Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have  rather  dry  climates,  with  a  warm 
summer  and  a  cold  winter.*  The  coasts  and  plains  of  Bengal  are  not 
well  suited  to  the  production  of  wool,  but  "the  table-land  of  the  penin- 
sula, beginning  with  the  Neelgherrie  hills,  and  proceeding  along  Mysore 
to  the  Deccan,  Candeish,  and  Guzerat,  presents  large  tracts  of  country 
afibrding  a  favourable  climate,  and  abundant  pastures  for  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep."  t  Marwar,  Malwa,  Rajpootana,  Hurriana,  and  the 
province  of  Delhi,  have  natural  pastures  which  support  numerous  herds 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  The  wool  of  the  latter  is  employed  by 
the  natives  in  making  blankets  of  diflferent  degrees  of  fineness,  which 
form  a  considerable  article  of  commerce.  The  Himalaya  mountains 
likewise  support  on  their  southern  face  a  fine  breed  of  sheep.  The 
great  pastoral  countries  of  Cabool  and  Bokara  might  aflbrd  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  fine  wool ;  and,  although  not  the  produce  of  British 
industry,  its  collection  would  prove  an  important  branch  of  commerce 
to  our  merchants  in  the  western  districts  of  India,  while  payment  for  it 
would  doubtless  be  made  chiefly  in  British  manufactures. 

The  rice  of  Bengal  has  hitherto  been  considered  very  inferior  to  that 
of  America,  and  was  unable  to  bear  successful  competition  with  it,  even 
under  a  "  protecting"  duty  of  a  penny  halfpenny  per  pound ;  so  that 
when  it  wjis  proposed  by  the  tariff* of  1842  to  reduce  this  "protection" 
by  8*.  6(/.  per  cwt.,  or  very  nearly  a  penny  per  pound,  it  was  confidently 
predicted  that  the  trade  would  be  annihilated.  To  avert  this  evil  an 
intelligent  and  enterprising  merchant  forthwith  took  measures  for  im- 
proving the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  shipments  from  Bengal ;  and 
from  the  success  that  has  attended  his  first  eflbrts  in  that  direction  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  ere  long,  the  rice  of  India  will  be  in 

*  *  Essay  on  the  ProducUvo  RcBOurccs  of  India,*  pa^  163.  f  Ibid.,  pagv  140. 
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every  respect  equal  in  appearance  to  that  of  Carolina,  and  that  it  will 
command  as  high  a  price  in  our  markets. 

Some  experiments  on  a  respectable  scale  have  recently  been  begun  . 
in  Burdwan  for  the  production  of  flax,  the  finer  qualities  of  which  are  \ 
every  year  becoming  more  scarce  arid  dear  in  Europe,  and  we  may 
hope  that  this  important  material  of  manufacture  will  ere  long  be  added  | 
to  the  list  of  our  importations  from  India.     Tallow  has  already  been  i 
imported  thence  of  so  good  a  quality  that  it  has  realized  within  10  per 
cent,  of  the  price  obtained  for  the  finest  St.  Petersburg  tallow.     Besides 
these  articles,  India  could  furnish  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  seeds, 
yielding  oils  of  excellent  quality  for  food,  or  light,  or  manufacturing 
processes ;  and  considerable  supplies  of  the  finest  timber  may  be  pro- 
ciu*ed  from  Oude  and  Goruckpore,  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  east 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

By  opening  new  channels  of  communication,  and  by  improving  such 
as  already  exist,  the  internal  and  external  commerce  of  our  Indian 
empire  may  be  almost  indefinitely  increased,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
millions  who  have  been  subjected  to  our  sway  by  the  sword,  and  to 
whom  we  owe  this  reparation  for  the  miseries  that  have  been  inflicted 
by  our  conquest, — a  reparation  which  must  at  the  same  time  bring 
equal  advantages  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  increasing  employment 
that  must  thus  be  aflforded  to  our  continually-multiplying  artisans. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies  in  India  in  each  year  from 
1833  to  1849  have  been  as  follows : — 


Tean. 

Inwirds. 

Oatwmrda. 

Years. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Sliipi. 

Tons. 

Ship*. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1833 

182 

76,820 

204 

83,769 

1842 

430 

191,378 

397 

202,101 

isai 

186 

75,461 

197 

90,833 

1843' 

441 

209,600 

374 

168,672 

ia35 

216 

89,449 

219 

96,157 

1844 

440 

197,979 

470 

220,350 

1836 

228 

97,871 

267 

117,7S4 

1845 

412 

189,573 

437 

222,004 

1837 

282 

119,069 

231 

106,927 

1846 

380 

190,318 

339 

187,856 

1838 

233 

106,004 

243 

117,824 

1847 

464 

236,562 

415 

221,990 

1839 

310 

138,486 

264 

125,620 

1848 

408 

216,351 

332 

195,251 

1840 

288 

137,883 

380 

179,204 

1849 

398 

225,636 

418 

231,937 

1841 

444 

207,075 

461 

215,421 

: 

A  very  large  trade  is  carried  on  from  the  settlements  in  British  India' 
in  addition  to  that  with  the  United  Kingdom.     In  each  of  the  eight 
years  1834-5  to  1841-2,  for  which  accounts  have  been  prepared  at  the 
India  House,  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  each  of  the  tliree 
presidencies  was  as  follows: — 
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In  the  year  endiDg  30th  April,  1840,  the  slupping  which  entered  and 
cleared  from  the  port  of  Calcutta  (exclusive  of  425  Briti^  vessels  of 
157,475  tons  which  entered,  and  437  vessels  of  165,500  tone  which 
deared)  was  as  follows  : — 


Enloed. 

c^.        1 

French      .     .     . 

SLip.. 
4.1 

15^S4 

T 

Ton.. 
14,995 

Dutch       . 

100 

1 

100 

AmerluD 

23 

9,759 

35 

10,079 

6.52fi 

13 

400 

Dhoonica  . 

5S 

55 

5,088 

Total  .     . 

150 

39,063 

148 

37,449 

The  sliipping  that  an-ircd  at  and  departed  from  the  port  of  Madras, 

in  the  year 

1830-40,  »iu  a«  follows  :— 

L 

Entma. 

Cl««i 

1 
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Ton.. 

Ton. 

British    .    .    .  ;  i.aua 

115,530 

159,315 

43 
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1           3 

61S 

2 

5,184 
1016 
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4,565 

160         31,486 

,023     [  185,551 

3,485 

1  911,933 

Tul»] 

1 

,436     i  %'U,465 

6,667     1  430,91) 
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The  shippiDg,  inwards  and  outwards,  at  Bombay,  in  the  year  ending 
30th  April,  1839,  was:— 


Britiih      .  . 

Frenoh     .  . 

PoTtOgUCM  . 

Daleh 


The  public  revenues  and  the  charges  of  government  in  India,  in  each 
of  the  eleven  years  from  1837-38  to  1847-48,  were  as  follows :  — 
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The  first  of  those  years  exhibits  a  considerable  surplus  of  revenue 
over  expenditure  (l,4i»U,()23/.),  which  in  the  following  year  was  reduced 
to  142,579/.,  doubtless  by  the  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Cabo^jl. 
In  the  following  years  there  aj)pear  considerable  deficiencies,  the  con- 
consequences  of  that  ill-fateil  proceeding,  and  of  other  wars. 

The  revenues  of  the  East  India  Company  are  mostly  derived  from 
the  land.  The  other  chief  branches  of  revenue  are  customs,  stamps, 
post-office,  and  the  monopolies  of  salt  and  opium.  The  sums  collected 
under  these  heads,  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  during  the  present  century, 
have  been  as  follows  : — 


I^nd  revenues. 
Custoiii8. 
Stamps    .     .     . 
Po8t-o!!ice    . 
Suit  in<)nt>|H»ly  . 
Opium  mt)ii<)i>oly 


1800<10 

1810-20 

£. 

£. 

io,()r><>,U2 

11,516,193 

79r>,42r> 

l,3(W,927 

61.  IM 

ISa.fAT 

.•>8,583 

72,376 

1,:)14,617 

1,646.628 

C46,4S5 

632,755 

1829-30 


£. 

12,018,354 

I ; 540, 662 

351, 7V0 

111,476 

1,752,003 

1,225,W5 


1839-40 


^'  1 

12,4*i«0,854 

1,166,751   I 
4rX),05y 
131,606  ' 

2,321,556  ; 
417,140 


The  remaintler  of  the  Company's  revenue  is  drawn  from  marine  and 
pilotage  dues,  mint  duties,  tribntcs  and  subsidies  from  native  govern- 
ments, revenues  from  Prince  of  Wales'  Island  and  other  eastern  settle- 
ments, and  from  some  unimportant  miscellaneous  sources. 

The  wars  in  which  the  East  India  Company  has  at  various  times  been 
engaged  have  occasioned  it  to  contract  a  large  amount  of  debt.  The 
amount  of  this  at  various  periods,  from  1815  to  1840,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


£. 


RcRistcred  debt  of  India   ) 
on   the  l8t  May,  1815   j  ^»3.)3,6,)i 
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1820  26,158,357 

1825  20,180,492 

1830  30,401,3Sl 

1835  31,326,150 


£. 
Registered  debt  of  India   i 
on   the  lit  Alay,  1836   /  26,947,434 

„      „    1837   27,280,286 

1838 

1839 

1840 


It 


«i 


n 


26,525,448 
26,406,376 
26,559,854 


In  addition  to  the  "  registered  debt,"  the  Company  was,  on  1st  May, 
1840,  indebted  for  temporary  loans  and  deposits  for  sums  which  raised 
the  amount  of  its  public  debts  bearing  interest  in  India  to  30,703,778/., 
the  yearly  charge  in  respect  of  which  was  1,447,453/.  In  addition  to 
this  burthen,  it  has  bonds  outiJtanding  in  England,  arid  bearing  interest, 
which  on  the  1st  May,  1842,  amounted  to  1,756,582/.,  the  yearly  inte- 
rest on  which  amounted  to  62,730/.  The  revenues  of  India  are  further 
chargeable  with  630,000/.  per  annum,  dividends  to  proprietors  of  East 
India  stock,  in  addition  to  all  the  charges,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
civil,  military,  and  judicial,  of  the  Indian  empire. 

Tlie  government  of  India  is  t)stens?ibly  confided  to  the  hands  of  twenty- 
four  gentlemen,  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  proprietors  from  among 
their  own  body.     Down  to  the  year  1773,  the  Court  of  Directors  thus 
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chosen  were  the  uncontrolled  sovereigns  of  British  India  ;  but  in  that 
year  Parliament  passed  an  Act,  under  which  a  Governor-General  was 
appointed  to  reside  in  Bengal,  and  a  supreme  court  of  judicature  was 
established,  with  judges  appointed  by  tlie  Crown,  and  in  other  ways 
the  management  of  the  Directors  was  brought  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  State.  In  1784  Mr.  Pitt's  India  Bill  was  passed,  which  brought  the 
government  of  India  more  completely  within  the  power  of  the  ministry 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Control  for  the  Affairs  of  India, 
which  Board  is  composed  of  six  members  selected  by  the  Crown,  to 
superintend  the  territorial  concerns  (since  1833  the  only  concerns)  of 
the  Company.  The  Governor-General  of  India,  Presidents,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Council,  are  under  this  Act  appointed  by  the  Directors,  but  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Government ;  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army  employed  in  India  is  chosen  by  the  Crown  without  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Directors.  The  power  of  recalling  the 
Governor-General  was  subsequently  granted  to  the  Crown,  so  that  his 
appointment  is  virtually  and  substantially  the  act  of  the  ministry  of 
the  day. 

The  Board  of  Control,  although  by  Act  of  Parliament  it  is  composed 
ot  six  members,  b  practically  an  oflSce  administered  by  one  member,  its 
President,  who  has  a  seat  in  the  "  cabinet,''  and  is  essentially  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Indian  Department.  This  important  functionary 
is,  in  fact,  the  supreme  governor  of  India,  using  the  Court  of  Directors 
as  the  instruments  of  his  will,  and  exercising,  under  the  sanction  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  a  power  over  the  destinies  of  that  part  of  the  British 
empire,  greater  far  than  the  monarch  can  legally  exert  iu  that  or  any 
other  quarter.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
to  inspect  all  letters  passing  to  and  from  India,  between  the  Directors 
and  their  servants,  which  have  any  connexion  with  territorial  manage- 
ment or  political  relations;  to  alter,  to  amend,  or  to  keep  back  de- 
spatches prepared  by  the  Directors,  and,  if  he  shall  see  fit,  to  transmit 
orders  to  the  functionaries  of  the  Company  in  India,  without  the  con- 
currence or  even  without  the  knowledge  of  the  ostensible  Governors  of 
India.  Any  orders  wliich  he  may  send  to  the  India  House  marked 
"  secret  and  political "  are  seen  only  by  three  members  of  the  Court  of 
^^  Directors,  who  fonfh  a  "  Committee  of  Secrecy,"  and  who  are  sworn  to 
*  secrecy,  not  only  as  regards  the  public  at  large,  but  even  against  their 
own  colleagues.  This  secret  committee  is  further  bound,  immediately 
and  without  question,  to  transmit  those  orders^  to  India,  and  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Company  are  bound  to  put  them  in  execution  also  without 
question  or  delay.  ^^^ 

It  must  be  supe^Huto  ])oin^ut  the  manner  and  degree  in  whidi 
a  power  so  unlimited  Inl  so  df^HJ^  might  be  used  to  the  injury,  and 
even  to  the  destruction,  of  the  liT^est  political  interests  of  the  country. 
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That  the  legislature  should  have  clothed  with  it  any  person  who  might 
be  selected  by  the  ('rown,  exhibits  a  degree  of  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  public  men  which  is  hardly  to  be  justified  upon  any  ground  short  of 
the  belief  that  they  are  placed  above  and  beyond  the  frailties  and  tempt- 
ations that  assail  humanity. 

The  territories  comprised  within  the  sovereignty  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  the  dates  of  their  acquisition,  are  seen  by  the  following  list : — 

1805.  Diitricts  in  Guzerat. 

ISlo.  Kumaon,  and  part  of  Ncpaul. 


16SS.  Bombay. 

IT.")?.  The  twenty-four  Pergunnahs. 

1759.  Masulipatani,  &c. 


1817.  Saugur,  Huttah,  Dantar,  &c. 


17C0.  Burdwan,  Midnaporc,  and  Chitta-   ■  1818.  Candcish,  Ajmcrc,  districts  on  the 

gou);.  I  Ncrbudda,Sumbhulp<>re,Patna, 

1765.  Bengal,  Bvhar,  and  Orissa.  i  Poonah,     Konkun,     Southern 

17G5.  Jaghirc  near  Madras.  |  Maharatta  Cnuutry. 

17G6.  Northern  Circars.  I  1820.  Lands  in  Southern  Konkun. 

1775.  Zamindary  of  Benares.  |  1822.  Districts  in  Bcjapore,  and  Ahmed- 

1776.  Island  of  Salsctte.  i  nuggur. 

1778.  Nagore.  1824.  UUind  of  Singapore. 

1786.  Pulo-Penanp.  I  1825.  Malacca. 

1783.  Guntoor  C'ircar.  i  1826.  Assam,  Arracan,  Tavoy,  Ye,  Ten- 


17u2.  Malabar,  Dindigul,  Salem,  kc.  nasserim,  &c. 

1799.  Coinibatiire,    C'auara,    Wynaad,      '    18.'12.  Cachar. 

and  Tanjore.  j    1831.  Coorg,  Loodhiana,  and  adjoining' 

1800.  Nizam's  acquisitions  fromTippoo  I  district. 

iSultan.  -    1835.  Jyntceah. 

1801.  Camatic,     Gorucki>orc,      Lower  !    183'.).  Aden. 

Dooab,  Bareilly,  &c. 

1802.  Districts  in  Bundclcund. 

1803.  Kuttack,  Balasore,  Upper  Dooab, 

Delhi,  &c. 


1840.  Kumoul. 

1841.  Jalowu. 
1843.  Scinde. 
1849.  Punjab. 


In  addition  to  the  political  importance  derived  from  these  magnificent 
])OSse8sioiis,  and  to  the  advantages  which  they  offer  as  a  field  for  com- 
mercial enterprise,  England  draws  a  direct  pecuniary  gain  from  her 
Indian  empire.  A  great  part  of  the  profits  and  savings  of  those  of  her 
European  subjects  who  make  choice  of  India  as  the  field  for  their  enter- 
prise is  transmitted  to  England,  making  constant  additions  to  the  capital 
which  gives  employment  to  her  artisans.  The  dividends  upon  the  stock 
of  the  East  India  Company  paid  in  England,  and  which  amount  to 
630,000/.  per  annum,  are  derived  from  the  land  revenues  of  India,  and 
altogether  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  tribute  which  India  pours 
yearly  into  the  lap  of  England  is  at  least  equal  to  three  millions  sterling 
— a  large  sum,  but  one  which,  in  comparison  with  the  resources  of  that 
immense  and  populous  region,  is  wholly  insignificant^  There  now 
appears  but  little  ground  for  api)rehending  that  the  attention  of  the 
British  authorities  need  be  called  away  from  the  peaceful  administration 
of  its  government,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  cannot  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  the  advantiiges  of  our  rule  may  be  rendered  more 
apparent  in  future  than  they  have  been. in  past  years,  both  to  the  natives 
of  India,  because  of  the  security  against  violence  and  injustic^^  which 
they  may  enjoy  under  it;   and    to  England,  because  of  tlie  apparently 
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unlimited  field  for  commercial  prosperity  which  it  ofiers,  and  of  which  \    ' 
we  are  now  beginning  only  to  suspect  the  extent 

The  island  of  Ceylon,  although  placed  in  almost  immediate  contact 
with  the  continent  of  India,  does  not  form  any  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  East  India  Company,  but  is  in  direct  dependence  on  the  Crown  of 
England.  It  lies  between  5°  54'  and  9°  50'  N.  lat  and  TO**  50'  and 
82°  10'  £.  long.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  270  miles,  and  its 
breadth  in  the  widest  part  145  miles.  Its  area  is  about  24,700  square 
miles. 

During  our  war  with  France,  in  1782,  we  took  possession  of  Trin- 
comalce,  on  the  coast,  but  it  was  soon  after  retaken  by  the  French,  and 
the  sea-coast  remsdned  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  until  1796,  when  we 
dispossessed  them.  In  1798  we  were  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
native  king,  and  took  possession  of  his  capital,  which,  however,  we  did 
not  long  retain  at  that  time.  We  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves 
with  possessing  the  maritime  districts  until  1815,  when,  tlie  king  of 
('andy  being  deposed  by  his  subjects  on  account  of  his  cruelties,  we 
were  allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  island.  Some  troubles 
followed ;  but  since  1819  the  British  sway  has  remained  unquestioned 
throughout  the  country. 

The  population  of  Ceylon  in  1835  comprised  the  following  num- 
bers : — 

Malm.  Fenulet.  Total. 

Whites 5,516  3,603  9,121 

Freo  Blacks    626,463  568,017  1,194,482 

Slaves  14,103  13,289  27,397 

Aliens  and  resident  strangers  .          . .  . .  10,825 

646,089  584,911  1,241,825 


The  Asiatic  or  native  population  consists  of  four  distinct  races,  viz., 
Beddahs  or  Veddahs,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  who  live  in  a  most 
primitive  state,  without  clothes  or  houses,  in  the  great  forests,  their 
food  consisting  of  wild  fruits  and  the  produce  of  the  chase.  Singalese, 
descended  from  the  Rajpoots  of  India ;  these  occupy  principally  Candy 
and  the  south-west  and  south  coasts  of  the  island.  Malabars,  who 
abound  on  the  north  and  east  coasts;  and  Mussulman  descendants 
of  men  from  Upper  India ;  these  last  are  dispersed  over  the  island. 
There  are  besides  a  few  of  various  other  races;  Chinese,  Javans, 
Malays,  Caffrcs,  some;  Parsce  traders,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
half- caste  descendants  from  native  mothers  and  £uro]K'an  fathers; 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English.  Tlie  Singalese  are  Buddhists,  and 
tlie' Malabars  are  Hindoos. 

The  island  is  but  thinly  inhabited.  It  is  said  to  have  I)een  more 
populous  formerly,  and  tliat  the  number  has  been  continually  declining 
during  the  last  four  or  five  centuries ;  but  it  does  not  clearly  appear 
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upon  what  this  belief  is  grounded.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  o 
the  surface  of  the  island  is  uncultivated  and  waste,  lliere  are  a  fev 
natives  who  possess  considerable  estates  in  land,  some  as  much  as  KXX 
acres ;  but  tlie  law  of  inheritance  has  for  the  most  part  caused  a  nuDut< 
subdivision  of  the  soil  to  a  degree  but  little  favourable  to  its  improve 
ment  The  English  Government,  which  claims  the  proprietorship  of  al 
the  waste  lands,  has  of  late  years  been  disposing  of  locations  by  public 
sale,  the  object  of  the  purchasers  being  chiefly  the  formation  of  coffee 
plantations.  The  quality  of  Ceylon  coffee  is  very  good,  and  the  soi! 
and  climate  greatly  favour  the  productiveness  of  the  plant.  The 
advantage  given  to  this  product  in  1835,  by  admitting  Ceylon  coffee  tc 
consumption  in  England  at  the  moderate  duty  charged  upon  Britisl 
plantation  coffee,  has  greatly  stimulated  the  productions  Already  the 
importations  thence  are  very  greatly  augmented ;  bul  as  the  plan 
requires  some  years  of  growth  before  it  comes  into  profitable  bearing 
we  may  expect  that  future  supplies  from  this  island  will  be  greatei 
than  have  yet  been  brought  forward. 

The  quantity   of  coffee  imported   into  the  United   Kingdom   frona 
\  Ceylon  in  each  year,  from  1835  to  1849,  has  been  as  follows  : — 


Veaw. 

lbs. 

1835 

1,870,143 

1836 

5,026,504 

1837 

7,389,921 

1838 

4,046,356 

1839 

4,097,493 

1840 

8,244,816 

1841 

7,038,543 

1842 

11,154,024 

Yran. 

llM. 

1843 

9,515,619 

1844 

14,971,965 

1845 

16,657, S39 

1846 

17,735,406 

1847 

27,190,084 

1848 

90,521,810 

1849 

35,640,958 

The  reduction  of  the  consumption  duty,  in  1842,  to  4rf,  per  lb.,  hai 
tended  to  stimulate  production  in  Ceylon,  at  least  up  to  the  point  o 
satisfying  the  increasing  demands  of  our  population,  since  the  oost  o 
growling  and  preparing  this  article  of  produce  is  not  greater  in  Ceyloi 
than  in  any  of  the  foreign  countries  and  settlements  wlienee  supplie 
could  be  drawn.  The  quantity  of  land  adapted  to  the  purpose  ii 
unlimited. 

Another  plant  of  growing  importance  to  this  island  is  the  cocoa-nut 
tree.  The  numbers  of  those  trees  along  the  coast  are  reckoned  bj 
millions,  each  one  of  which  produces  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  nuts  in  the 
year.  Every  part  of  this  tree  and  of  its  product  is  capable  of  being 
turned  to  profitable  account,  and  it  yields  its  fruit  at  every  period  of  the 
year — "the  enclosed  bud,  the  flower,  the  immature  nut  in  all  the 
different  stages  of  its  progress,  and  the  ripe  fruit,  all  appearing  at  the 
same  moment  on  one  tree  in  a  continuous  course  of  vegetation.*' 

The  flower-bud  or  spat/ta  of  this  tree  yields  toddy,  which,  when 
fermented  and  distilled,  furnishes  arrack  of  tlie  best  quality.  Another 
mode  of  treating  this  juice  produces  jaggery^  a  description  of  sugar, 
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which,  although  unfit  for  exportation,  is  well  adapted  for  use  by  the 
native  population.  The  fibrous  husk  in  which  the  nut  is  enreloped  is 
convertible  into  cordage  and  carpeting,  and  is  applicable  to  a  great 
variety  of  other  purposes.  The  kernel  of  the  nut  is  used  as  a  nutritious 
and  palatable  food ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  fixed  oil,  applicable  to  a 
great  number  of  uses,  is  expressed  from  it  Large  shipments  of  this 
oil  are  made  firom  Oylon  to  England,  where  it  is  used  for  illuminating 
purposes,  and  for  conversion  into  candles  and  soap.  The  leaves  of  this 
tree  are  woven  into  mats,  and  are  employed  for  the  roofing  of  houses, 
being  lighter  than  straw,  and  equally  strong  and  lasting.  The  oil, 
when  newly  made,  is  used  in  the  island  for  culinary  purposes.  Alto- 
gether, the  cocoa-nut  tree  has  been  considered  the  most  important 
vegetable  production  of  the  island. 

A  product  of  Ceylon,  better  known  as  such  in  Europe,  to  which 
quarter  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  shipped,  is  cinnamon.  The  Dutch,  when 
they  had  possession  of  Ceylon,  reserved  the  trade  in  this  spice  as  a 
Government  monopoly,  strictly  prohibiting  any  person  from  trading  in 
it,  and  sentencing  to  confiscation  any  ship  on  board  of  which  there 
should  be  found  more  than  twenty  pounds  of  cinnamon,  unless  sent  on 
board  by  authority  of  Government ;  and  heavy  fines  were  imposed  for 
any  quantity  less  than  twenty  pounds.  The  English  adopted,  and  for 
some  years  after  their  conquest  of  the  island,  adhered  to  the  system  as 
thus  established  by  the  Dutch.  A  Government  agent  resided  at 
Colombo  for  managing  the  trade,  and  under  his  direction  all  the  cin- 
namon collected  beyond  the  quantity  that  it  was  thought  could  be  sold 
in  Europe  at  a  monopoly  price  was  ordered  by  him  to  be  burnt  I  This 
system  was  altered  by  the  English  Government  in  October,  1832,  when 
the  trade  in  cinnamon  was  declared  free,  save  that  it  was  subjected  to 
a  duty  on  exportation.  The  pearl  fishery  is  a  Government  monopoly. 
Tlie  places  and  times  where  and  when  it  is  to  be  pursued,  and  the 
number  of  boats  allowed  to  engage  in  it,  are  announced  by  advertise- 
ment. One-fourth  part  of  the  pearl  oysters  raised  are  the  property  of 
tlie  divers;  the  remaining  three-fourths  are  sold  at  public  auction. 
The  amount  derived  from  this  source  of  revenue  averages  about  14,000/. 
per  annum  ;  it  has  sometimes  reached  to  nearly  three  times  that  sum ; 
in  nine  years,  from  1826  to  1834,  it  realized  145,000/. 

Some  valuable  gems  are  found  in  Ceylon ;  among  these  the  ruby  and 
cat-eye  are  the  best;  topaz,  sapphire,  and  crystal  are  also  obtained. 
Iron  is  difiused  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island ;  black  oxide  of 
manganese  is  found  ;  and  plumbago  (carbonate  of  iron)  is  obtained  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  exported.  Weaving  gives  employment  to 
many  persons.  The  articles  made  are  handkerchiefs,  table-clothsi 
napkins,  towels,  sail-cloth,  and  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth  used  for  their 
dress  by  the  natives.    There  are  also  many  oil-mills  in  operationy 
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chiefly  for  pressing  the  coco-nut  kernels-  The  island  contains  exten- 
sive forests,  in  which,  besides  the  more  ordinary  descriptions  of  timber, 
the  growth  of  those  latitudes,  there  is  a  great  variety  and  profusion  of 
beautiful  woods,  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  cabinet-maker. 

Among  the  animals  of  Ceylon,  most  of  those  found  on  tlie  opposite 
continent  are  native  to  the  island.  Elephants  are  numerous,  and  some- 
times do  great  injury  to  the  growing  crops.  Under  the  kings  of  Cand; 
these  animals  were  trained  to  perform  the  office  of  public  executioners 

The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Ceylon  is  not  distinguished 
in  the  Custom-house  accounts  from  that  to  the  continent  of  India.  A 
trade  is  carried  on  with  Bengal,  to  which  presidency  it  exports  betet 
nuts,  chank  shells,  cordage,  cocoa-nuts,  and  various  minor  articles; 
while  it  imports  from  that  quarter  cotton  piece  goods,  sugar,  ria 
wheat,  and  gunny  bags. 

Mauritius*  commonly  known  as  The  Mauritius,  is  an  island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  about  120  miles  north-east  from  the  island  of  Bourboa 
and  four  times  that  distance  east  of  Madagascar.     Its  greatest  lengtl 
from  north  to  south  is  forty  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  tbirty-twc 
miles ;  its  area  is  about  700  square  miles.     This  island  was  discovered 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  Portuguese  navigator;  and  in  159^ 
a  Dutch  admiral  made  a  landing  upon  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Mauritius,  in  compliment  to  the  then  Prince  of  Orange.     Its  earlies 
inhabitants  were  pirates ;   but  no  serious  attempt  for  its  colonization 
was  made  until  1720,  when  it  was  occupied  by  some  settlers  from  the 
French  island  of  Bourbon.     Its  name  was  then  changed  for  that  of  Isle 
of  France,  and  the  property  in  it  was  given  by  the  King  of  France  to 
the  French  East  India  Company.     The  island  was  fortunate  in   being 
early  intrusted  to  the  goveniment  of  a  very  intelligent  man,  M.  de  la 
Bourdonnais,  under  whom  it  made  great  progress  in  cultivation. 

Mauritius  was  taken  by  an  English  force  in  1810 :  its  possession  wai 
ratified  to  us  at  the  peace  of  1814,  and  it  hna  since  remainc<l  under  the 
dominion  of  the  crown  of  England. 

The  population  in  1849  consisted  of — 


MaXn, 

FemalM. 

Toul. 

Europeans  and  Africans    .     . 

G1,G94 

50,452 

112,146 

Indians  and  othor  emigrants  . 

.W/iSl 

8,454 

58,735 

Total      .     .     .     170,881 

In  1838  the  people  of  African  blood,  who  were  then  not  wboUj 
emancipated,  were  distinguished;  they  consisted  of  53,230  persons 
(34,994  males  and  18,236  females).    . 

•  Properly  this  island  should  be  classed  with  British  Possessions  in  Africa ;  it  it  mon 
eonvenient,  however,  to  place  it  in  connexion  With  our  Asiatic  postetslons. 
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The  chief  exportable  produce  of  the  island  is  sugar,  the  cultivation 
of  which  has  been  so  profitable  that  the  inhabitants  are  content  to  import 
nearly  all  their  provisions  in  order  to  devote  themselves  more  exclu- 
sively to  sugar  planting.     This  state  of  things  is  owing  to  the  boon  , 
granted  to  the  island  in  1825,  by  admitting  its  produce  to  consumption 
in  England  at  the  same  favourable  rate  of  duty  as  was  charged  upon  | 
West  India  sugar.     The  following  statement,  showing  the  exports  of 
sugar  from  Mauritius,  in  each  year  from  1820  to  1849,  will  show  the  | 
effect  of  this  measure  in  stimulating  production  :— 


Yeua. 

Ibt. 

isao 

15,524,753 

1821 

20,410,053 

1822 

23,404,644 

1823 

27,400,887 

1824 

24,334,553 

1825 

21,793,766 

1826 

42,489,416 

1827 

40,619,254 

1828 

48-,350,101 

1829 

58,431,538 

Yean. 

Iba. 

1830 

67,926,692 

1831 

70,203,676 

1832 

73,594,894 

1833 

72,947,729 

1834 

76,817,365 

1835 

70,227,204 

1836 

69,547,778 

1837 

73,812,666 

1838 

78,351,782 

1839 

74,152,989 

Yean. 

lU. 

1840 

89,332,789 

1841 

86,505,825 

1812 

77,387,222 

1843 

59,802,036 

1844 

78,269,222 

1845 

9^4,384,197 

1846 

13*1,972,827 

1847 

124,466,044 

1848 

119,241,734 

1849 

133,754,665 
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The  quantity  of  Mauritius  sugar  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
alone,  in  each  year  from  1838  to  1849,  was  as  follows  : — 


Ymn, 

llM. 

Yean. 

Iha. 

Yean. 

n«. 

1838 

67,874,128 

1842 

75,733,144 

1846 

94,662,064 

1839 

69,294,960 

1843 

53,381,440 

1847 

ia">,721,l68 

1840 

61,040,784 

1844 

60,585,728 

1848 

99,268,170 

1841 

78,954,176 

1845 

80,218,096 

1849 

'100,076,688 

The  number  of  acres  planted  with  sugar  cane,  which  in  1825  was 
27,639,  was  increased  in  1836  to  57,127,  and  in  1844  amounted  to 
73,863  acres. 

The  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  to  Mauri- 
tius, in  each  year  from  1827  to  1849,  was — 


Yean. 

£. 

1827 

195,713 

1828 

185,972 

1829 

205,558 

1830 

161,029 

1831 

148,475 

1832 

163,191 

1833 

83,424 

1834 

149,319 

Yean. 

£. 

1835 

196,559 

1836 

260,855 

1837 

349,488 

1838 

467,342 

1839 

211,731 

1840 

325,812 

1841 

340,140 

1842 

244,920 

Yw*. 

£. 

1843 

258,016 

1844 

285,650 

1845 

345,059 

1846 

310,231 

1847 

223,  .'ies 

1848 

169,308 

1849 

2.'U,022 

A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  between  this  island  and  the  British 
possessions  in  India,  whence  the  imports  are  chiefly  of  grain,  rice,  and 
live  stock.  France  still  retains  a  great  part  of  her  trading  conneidon 
with  Mauritius,  one-eighth  part  in  value  of  the  total  imi>ortd  into  the 
colony  being  from  that  country.  Tlie  principal  articles  thus  imported 
are  wine,  spirits,  silk  manufactures,  apparel,  and  I>ook3.  The  payments 
both  to  France  and  India  are  almost  wholly  made  in  bills  of  excliange 
on  England. 
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The  shipping  that  entered  and  cleared  from  Port  Louis,  the 
harbour  of  any  importance  in  the  island,  and  which  embraces  al 
external  trade,  in  each  of  the  years  from  1837  to  1839,  and  in  I 
and  1849,  was  as  follows : — 


1831 

18 

ttered. 
Tons. 

38 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Ships.        Tons. 

Er 

Cleared 

Shipa. 

Toni. 

Shipa. 

Shipa. 

T 

Great  Britain .     .     . 
British  Colonies  .     . 
United  States.     .     . 
Foreign  Countries     . 

45 
165 

1 
243 

13,093 

47,085 

91 

47,958 

81 

137 

I 

201 

22,411 

38,510 

91 

34,530 

69 
159 

264 

21,214 
44,954 

54*411 

82 

153 

2 

203 

2: 

41 

1 
3< 

454 

108,227 

420 

95,542 

492 

120,579 

440 

101 

Great  Britain  .     .     .  |  48 

British  Colonics  .     .  j  154 

United  States  ...  I  4 

Foreign  Countries     .  !  206 


1839 

13,378 

85 

41,443 

124 

1,306 

1 

39,981 

177 

24,803 

33,526 

522 

31,648 


I 


412  I    96,108  ;    387       90,499 


Great  Britain     .     . 
British  Colonies 
United  States     .     . 
Foreign  Countries  . 


1841 


58 

192 

8 

159 


417 


15,606 

65,401 

2,977 

30,53;) 


1840 


Entered. 


63 

226 

4 

123 


416 


Shipa.        Tons. 


Cleared. 


Shipa. 


21,045 

72,820 

1,588 

21,834 


133 

193 

1 

95 


Tons. 


117,287  ,    427 


44,676 

59,078 

230 

14,239 


118,223 


102 
172 

129 


114,523       403 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SETTLEMENTS  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 

General  Detcription — Times  of  Settlement.  New  South  Wales  :  Population— Disparity 
of  Soxes — Immigrants — Sales  of  Woste  Lands  —  **  Bounty  Emigrants  '*  — Agricultural 
Emigrants  —  Convicts  —  Revenues  —  Productions  —  Wool  — Whale  Fishery  —  Trade — 
Shipping.  Van  Piemen's  Land  :  Population  —  Disparity  of  Sexes  —  Productions — 
Whale  Fishery  —  Export  of  Wool  —  Manufactures,  &c. — Trade— Shipping.  WssTEitit 
Australia:  Population — Shipping — Stock.  South  Australia:  Population — Sales  of 
Public  Lands.     New  Zealand  :  Population — Trade — Shipping. 

The  settlements  under  the  dominion  of  England  in  Australasia  are,  in 
the  strictest  acceptation  of  the  term,  colonies.  They  are  formed  on  the 
islands  of  New  Holland,  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  and  Norfolk  Island. 
The  first-named  of  these  islands  extends  between  10  and  39'  S.  lat. 
and  115  and  ISS"*  E.  long.  Its  extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is 
(in  round  numbers)  2400  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  from  north  to 
south  is  1700  miles.  The  mean  breadth  is  computed  at  1400  miles, 
which  would  give  for  the  area  of  the  island  3,300,000  square  miles ; 
being  more  than  twenty-eight  times  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

The  British  flag  was  first  raised  on  this  island  in  January,  1788 ;  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  has  advanced 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  in  less  than  lialf  a  century  from  that 
date  land  was  sold  in  the  town  of  Sydney,  the  ca])ital,  at  the  rate  of 
20,000/.  per  acre.  This  settlement  is  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island. 
It  extends  coastwise  about  500  miles,  between  28  and  36  S.  lat. ;  its 
boundary  inland  is  undefined. 

The  settlement  of  Western  Australia,  or  Swan  River,  was  begun  in 
August,  1829,  and  in  the  following  January  thirty-nine  locations  had 
been  efibcted.  The  number  of  resident  inhabitants  was  then  850,  and 
non-residents  440.  Tliis  settlement  includes  all  of  tlie  island  of  New 
Holland  which  lies  west  of  129  of  E.  long.  It  is  therefore  in  length 
from  north  to  south  about  1300  miles,  and  in  mean  breadth  from  east 
to  west  about  800  miles. 

Another  settlement  en  this  great  island,  called,  from  its  position. 
South  Australia,  was  founcd  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1836.     The  limiti  of  this  province  extend  from  the  132nd  to 
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the  141st  degree  of  east  longitude,  and  from  the  south  coast,  including 
the  adjacent  islands,  northwards  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Its  area  is 
therefore  nearly  200,000,000  acres. 

—  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  Tasmania,  is  divided  from  the  south-east 
coast  of  New  Holland  by  Bass's  Strait  It  lies  between  40^  40'  and 
43^  40'  S.  lat.,  and  between  144'  40'  and  148'  20'  E.  long.  Its  greatest 
length  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  210  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  from  cast  to  west  is  190  miles  ;  its  mean  breadth  is  about  120 
miles,  and  its  area  about  25,000  square  miles. 
^  Norfolk  Island,  lying  off  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  700  miles,  was  first  colonised  in  1791  by  the  then 
governor  of  New  South  Wales,  his  object  being  to  grow  supplies  for 
the  markets  of  Sydney,  the  soil  being  very  fertile.  It  is  now  used  solely 
as  a  receptacle  or  prison  for  the  worst  description  of  male  convicts,  who 
are  sent  thither  from  New  South  Wales  to  work  out  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  in  chains. 

An  account  of  the  population  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  was 
^  taken  in  1828,  and  declared  to  consist  of — 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Free  immigrants 

.     2,846 

1,827 

4,673 

Bom  in  colony    .     . 

.     4,473 

4,254 

8,727 

Free  by  servitude    . 

.     5,302 

1,342 

6,644 

Pardoned  .     .     .     . 

835 

51 

886 

Convicts  .     .     .     . 

.  14,155 

1,513 

15,668 

Total 


.  27,611  8,987  36,598  \ 


Between  1828  and  1833  there  arrived  in  the  colony — 

Free  settlers     .     .     .      6,021 
Convicts       ....     16,792 

and  the  excess  in  the  number  of  births  beyond  deaths,  according  to 
registers  then  not  very  carefully  kept,  was  in  the  same  five  years  1254. 
In  1833  another  census  was  taken,  and  the  numbers  found  were : — 

Males. 

Free  under  12  years  old      .      5,256 

„     above  12        „  .17,542 

Convicts 21,846 

Total   .     .44,644 


results : — 

*!■,/  Males. 

f  '                                                      Arrived  free 30,745 

I  '                                                      Bom  in  the  colony     ....  14,819 

Free  by  servitude  and  pardon  .  15,760 

Bond,  viz. : — 

Holding  tickets  of  leave      .     .  5,843 

In  (lovemment  employment     .  6,658 

In  private  assignment     .     .     .  11,343 

Total    .     .     .35,168 


Females. 
4,931 
8,521 
2,698 

Toul. 
10, 187 
26,063 
24,544 

16,150 

60,794  1 

nd  exhibited  the  f 

Females* 

22,158 

14,622 

3,637 

Total. 
52,903 
29,441 
19,397 

316 

979 

1,838 

6,1S9 

7,637 

13,181 

43,550 

128,718 
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l^The  great  disparity  between  the  8exe8j|baenrable  at  all  these  periods 
Mias  been  caused  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  colony  as  a  penal  settle-! 
ment,  the  great  bulk  of  Uiose  sent  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  their  \ 
misdeeds  being  males.  Every  year,  now  that  the  arrival  of  convicts 
lias  ceased,  this  disparity  beoomes  less  through  natural  causes.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statements  thatfthe  proportion  of  females 
to  the  whole  population  has  been  continually  increasing ;  it  was — 

In  1828     24*55  per  cent.     I      In  1841     33*83  per  cent 
1833     26-5G    „         |        1844     38*66    „ 

The  disparity  of  the  sexes  does  not  apply  to  the  population  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  numbers  of  males  and  females  under 
that  age  in  1841  were, — males  22,691,  females  21,294, — being  in  the 
proportion  of  5159  males  to  4841  females.  The  proportions  living  at 
those  ages  in  England  and  Wales  were,  in  1821,  5144  males  to  4856 
females,  and  in  1841,  5112  males  to  4888  females,  showing  a  deficiency 
of  young  females  in  New  South  Wales,  as  compared  with  this  country,  of 
only  15  in  10,000  of  both  sexes  in  1821,  and  47  in  that  number  in  1841. 

On  the  31st  December,  1844,  it  was  computed  that  the  population 
was  increased  by  immigration  and  by  the  number  of  births  beyond  that 
of  deaths,  to  173,377,  viz.  :— 

Males— Adults 74,912 

Children  under  14  years      .    31,397 

—. 106,309 

Females— Adults 36,170 

Children  under  14  years  •    30,898 

67,068 

Total     .     .     .      173,377 

A  complete  census  was  taken  in  March,  1846,  when  the  numbers 
were  found  to  be — 

Blales      ....     114,769 
Females  ....      74,840 

189,60J 

Of  these  there  were — 

Males— AdulU 81,773 

Under  14  years     ....    32,996 

114,769 

Fcmalct- AdulU 42,448 

Under  14  years      .     .     .    32,392 

74,840 

189,609 

According  to  a  return  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  July, 
1850,  the  population  of  this  colony  at  the  end  of  1848  amount^jd  to — 

Males      .     .     .     .     131,708  59' 75  per  cent. 

Females  ....       88,699  40*23        „ 

22(),4()7         l^K)' 


bhowing  a  constantly-lessening  disjNirity  between  tlie  sexes.' 
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The  number  of  immigrants  who  arrired  in  New  South  Wales  i 
settlers,  in  each  year  from  1829  to  1840,  was — 


Yean. 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1831 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 


Men. 

306 

166 

185 

819 

838 

571 

551 

524 

1,769 

3,631 

4,095 


Women. 

113 

70 

98 

706 

1,146 

596 

644 

807 

1,138 

2,132 

3,090 


Children. 

145 

78 

174 

481 

701 

397 

233 

290 

1,368 

3,077 

8,324 


Tottl 


Toul. 

564 

309 

457 

2,006 

2,685 

1,564 

1,428 

1,621 

4,275 

8,840 

10,509 

7,536 

41,794/' 


The  waste  lands  of  the  colony  were  formerly  bestowed  by  the  Crowi 
as  free  grants  to  individual  settlers,  the  conditions  of  their  receiving  sud 
grants  being,  the  possession  of  property  within  the  colony,  and  th( 
obligation  to  cultivate  or  improve  the  lands.  Since  1831  jaoLapy  mon 
free  grants  have  been  made,  and  the  land  has  been  sold.  The  proceed 
have  been  applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  surveying  and  bringing  tb 
land  to  sale,  to  extend  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  protection  to  th< 
aborigines,  and  to  the  payment  of  bounties  on  the  conveyance  of  eml 
grants  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New  South  Wales.  In  the  ten  yean 
from  1832  to  1841  there  were  thus  sold  within  the  colony  1,923,631 
acres  of  land,  at  prices  varying  from  5s.  4j<f.  to  1/.  12j.  lid  per  acre 
not  reckoning  in  Uiose  prices  the  sales  of  town  allotments ;  the  averagi 
price  obtained  for  country  lands  being  about  7«.  per  acre.  Out  of  tb 
purchase  money  there  was  paid  from  the  beginning  of  1832  to  Septem- 
ber, 1842,  the  sum  of  951,242/.  as  bounty  to  the  owners  of  ships  for  the 
conveyance  of  emigrants  to  the  colony.  The  part  of  this  sum  paid  ii 
1841  was  327,106/.,  including  gratuities  to  the  surgeons  and  officers  o 
emigrant  ships.  In  that  year  the  great  number  of  19,523  men,  women 
and  children,  were  landed  as  bounty  emigrants,  and  a  further  numbe 
of  3677  independent  or  unassisted  settlers  arrived  in  the  colony,  makinj 
a  total  of  23,200.     The  bounty  emigrants  consisted  of — 

7, 183  males  above  18  yean  old. 

7,599  females  above  15  years.  I 


•      I 


^igl^^^^ 


14,782  adults. 

152  males  between  15  aad  18  years. 
*J29      „  „  7    „     15 

816  females    „         7    „    15 
1,187  males       „  ^    w      7 

1,065  females    „  1    „      7 

592  Infants  under  1  year  old. 

19,523 
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This  great  namber  of  settlers  were  natives  of  various  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  under  : — 


Ibelah D : — 

Ulster 4,218 

Leiniter 2,596  v 

Connftught  1,296  N 

Monster 5,294  ..         j, 

18,844  II  yf 

Totml     .  .     .     19,582 


England  and  Wales  : — 

Northern  counties  of  England  1 ,  345 

Southern  and  western  counties  1 ,  723 

Midland  counties     ....  759 

Eastern  counties      ....  648 

Wales 88 

4,363 

Scotland  : — 

Northern  counties    ....        504 

Southern  counties   .     .     .     •    1 ,  112 

1,616  .  ^ 

f 

Of  the  adults  there  were   3425  married  men,   and  3396  married  p^^^' 
women  ;  the  remaining  7961  were  single.     Among  these  adults-j      ,^^ijj^^ 

8,643  could  read  and  write ;  vAo^*^ V^^^\J 

2,961  could  read  only ;  and  ^kTc^-^W^^^^*^^ 

3,178  were  without  any  degree  of  instruction.  wr*^^        ,      ^ 

It  affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  extensive  field  for  the  employment  of  |  yjr  ct 
labour  offered  by  this  colony,  that  of  all  the  number  of  persons  old  i  \ns^v^ 
enough  to  work  who  arrived  during  1841,  only  46  remained  without ' 
employment  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1842;  and  that  of  4163  adult 
**  bounty  emigrants"  who  landed  in  the  first  four  months  of  1842,  only 
30  were  unemployed  on  the  14th  of  May  in  that  year.     This  fact  b  the  ) 
more  deserving  of  notice,  because  the  colony  was  at  that  time  suffering  ' 
a  great  degree  of  commercial  depression. 

Of  the  adult  males  who  arrived  in  1841,  the  very  large  proportion  of  i 
5149,  or  7  out  of  10,  were  agricultural  labourers,  as  to  whom  the  agent  | 
for  emigration  at  Sydney  remarks  that  complaints  have  reached  him  of 
their  having  proved  for  the  most  part ''  utterly  ignorant  of  almost  every 
branch  of  their  business  ;"  and  he  expresses  regret  that  '*  so  very  few 
should  have  been  selected  from  districts  where  agriculture  is  most  suc- 
cessfully pursued,  and  where,  consequently,  the  best  husbandmen  are  to 
be  found."  It  docs  not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of 
this  gendeman  that  in  such  districts  the  farm  servants  would  be  placed 
in  circumstances  which  render  expatriation  less  needful  or  desirable 
tlian  it  is  for  the  labouring  population  of  less  advanced  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

'  The  fund  applicable  to  the  employment  of  labour  in  New  South 
Wales  is  now  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing.     The  Home  Government 

has  every  year  to  pay  nearly  300,000/.  for  the  maintenance  of  the  military      

and  convict  establishments  of  the  colony ;  large  sums  are  continually; 
carried  over  for  permanent  investment  by  settlers,  and  the  high  rate  of    —  - 
profit  to  1)0  obtained  has  caused  the  transmission  of  other  large  suma 
by  English  capitalists  for  the  establishment  of  banks  and  loan  companies.^  ' 
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The  numtx^r  of  convicts,  chiefly  males,  that  were  landed  in  the  colon 
in  each  year  from  1828  to  1838  was — 


Yours. 

ConvicU. 

1823 

2,712 

18*23 

3,664 

1830 

3,225 

1831 

2,633 

1832 

3,119 

ia%3 

4,151 

1834 

3,161 

Ye«B. 
1835 
]a36 
1837 
1838' 

Total 


Convicts. 
3,602 
3,823 
3,425 
3,073 

36,588 


The  number  of  convicts  in  the  colony  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1844 
was  19,175  ;  the  expenses  attending  them  for  superintendence,  lodging 
and  maintenance,  amounted  to  54,437/. 

/^  The  public  revenues  of  the  colony  liave  increased  with  an  extra 

ordinary  rapidity.     In  1826  they  amounted  to  72,230/. ;  in  1830,  t 

104,729/. ;  in  1833,  to  164,063/. ;  in  1836,  to  330,579/. ;  and  in  1841 

'  to  639,675/.     In  the  three  later  years  the  amount  was  swelled  by  th( 

proceeds  of  Crown  lands  sold  to  the  respective  sums  of — 


Years. 

£, 

1833 

24,956 

1836 

126,458 

1841 


90,387 


In  1844,  mainly  through  the  failure  of  this  source  of  income,  the 
^  public  revenue  of  the  colony  was  only  455,844/.    In  the  following  years 
the  revenue  again  increased,  and  in  1848  amounted  to  551,246/. 

The  chief  revenue  is  derived  from  Customs'  duties,  and  the  principal 
article  thus  subjected  to  taxation  is  ardent  spirit,  the  consumption  oi 
f.j.  which  in  the  colony  is  great,  as  might  indeed  be  expected  if  we  take 
iK^nto  consideration  the  previous  habits  of  a  large  part  of  the  population. 
'  The  climate  and  soil  of  New  South  Wales,  so  far  as  our  researches 
liave  hitherto  bjcn  carried,  api)oar  to  be  admirably  calculated  for  the 
breeding  and  rearing  of  flocks  of  sheep,  which,  having  an  almost  un- 
limited extent  of  pasturage,  increase  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  yield 
fleeces  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  export  of  sheep's  wool  froo 
the  colony  in  each  year  from  1822  to  1848,  as  state3"1JCtew,  will  shon 
how  rapid  has  been  the  increase  in  tliis  branch  of  colonial  wealth : — 


Yean. 

lU. 

Yejir*. 

lbs. 

Y««n. 

Ilia. 

1822 

172,880 

1831 

1,401,284 

1840 

8,610,775 

1823 

l'JS,2IO 

1832 

1,515,156 

1841 

8,589,368 

1824 

275,560 

1  ' 

1833 

1^734,203 

1842 

9,428,a-)6 

1825 

411, 6(X) 

1834 

2,216,033 

1843 

12,704,899 

1826 

552,'jriO 

1835 

3,803,927 

1844 

'  13,541.173 

1827 

407,116 

1830 

3,6"J3,241 

1845 

17,3<a,734 

1828 

834.343 

18,37 

4,4-18,706 

1816 

16,479,530 

182D 

^   l,(K)5,;y)3 

183S 

5,749,376 

lSt7 

22,379, 72S 

1630 

8'J'J,750 

183'J 

7,213,584 

1818 

22,96J,7ll 

||Ai|y|i     ^^^^  except 


The  only  exi)ortiible  articles  which,  imtil  very  recently,  and  in-ith  the 
ion  of  wool.  New  South  AVales  has  hitlierto  afforded  in  any  cou- 
ble  quantities,  are  the  jiroduce  of  tlie  whale  fishery  which  has  been 
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carried  on  from  its  shores,  during  the  past  few  years.  The  fishery  is  \ 
prosecuted  to  great  advantage  because  of  the  abundance  of  whales  found 
near  to  the  coast,  so  that  the  vessels  employed  have  no  long  voyage  to 
make  in  quest  of  them,  as  is  the  case  with  our  northern  whale  fishery. 
Both  the  black  whale  and  the  spermaceti  whale  are  found.  The  pro- 
gress of  this  fishery  up  to  1838  was  as  follows : — 


Yevs. 

Nnmberof 
Ships. 

Sperm 
Whale  Oil. 

BUck 
Whale  Oil. 

Whalebone. 

Number  of 
Seal  Skint. 

Tuns. 

Tuns. 

CwU. 

1828 

No  account. 

348 

50 

No  aceount. 

7,647 

1829 

27 

885 

• . 

n 

12,350 

18d0 

32 

1,282 

518 

It 

5,460 

18.31 

31 

1,914 

1,004 

» 

4,972 

1832 

22 

1,648 

247 

330 

891 

1833 

27 

3,483 

314 

485 

2,465 

1834 

24 

2,243 

1,124 

820 

737 

1835 

29 

2,716 

42 

40 

•  • 

1836 

40 

1,700 

1,178 

1,926 

386 

1837 

47 

1,179 

2,006 

1,550 

200 

1838 

53 

1,184 

2,178 

2,734 

180 

The  accounts  for  subsequent  years  are  not  ^ven  with  the  same  dis- 
tinctness, but  the  progress,  until  1843,  will  be  indicated  by  the  quantity 
of  oil,  &c.,  exported.     This  was — 


Yean. 

Sperm. 

Tuna. 

1839 

1,578 

1840 

1,854 

1841 

1,545 

1842 

957 

1843 

1,115 

Black  Whale.  Whalebone. 


Tuns. 
1,229 
4,297 
1,018 
1,171 
190 


Tons. 

134 

250 

84 

60 

22 


f Within  the  last  few  years>  the  colonists  have  applied  themselves  to  I 
th^e  production  of  tallow  as  an  article  of  export.  In  1843  tlie  quantity  I 
shipped  from  the  colony  was  5680  cwts. ;  in  1844  it  amounted  to  1 
56,609  cwts. ;  and  in  1848  to  98,213  cwts.     There  seems  good  reason  j 


to  believe  that  this  will  become  in  a  few  years  a  considerable  branch  of 

trade.7 

A  time  will  arrive  at  which  the  flowing  of  capital  into  our  Australian 
colonies,  from  England  will  be  checked,  if  indeed  it  do  not  cease.  The 
system  of  transporting  our  convicts  to  such  distant  settlements  was  for 
some  time  very  seriously  questioned,  and  has  for  some  years  been 
changed^  and  the  circumstances  of  distress  in  which  our  working  popu- 


I 
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lation  was  in  some  recent  years  placed,  has  to  a  great  extent  passed 
away,  so  that  employment  for  them  may  be  found  at  home,  and  schemes 
for  promoting  emigration  by  means  of  bomities  may  now  be  abandoned. 
What,  then,  will  be  the  condition  of  our  Austrahan  colonists,  if,  in  the 
mean  time,  they  shall  not  have  employed  their  industry  in  providing 
a  greater  variety  or  a  larger  amount  of  exportable  produce?  The 
climate  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  many  articles  for  which  a 
market  may  be  found  in  England.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that 
cotton  of  excellent  quality  may  be  raised  in  great  abundance,  that 
tobacco  may  be  grown  with  advantage,  and  that  wine  may  be  produced 
sufficient  for  tlic  consumption  of  the  colony,  even  if  it  were  allowed  to 
become  a  substitute  for  ardent  spirits,  and  that  at  no  distant  day  some 
considerable  quantity  might  be  furnished  for  exportation.  Dried  fruits, 
too,  which  are  at  present  supplied  to  us  from  Spain  and  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean,  might  become  articles  of  exportation,  and 
a  source  of  wealth  to  the  colonists. 

The  trade  of  the  colony  has  increased  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  that  of 
its  population. 

A  part  of  the  excess  in  the  value  of  imports  over  exports  arises,  as 
already  explained,  from  the  transfer  of  capital  to  the  colony  on  the  part 
of  free  emigrants,  while  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  exports  from 
England  are  paid  for  in  Government  bills  drawn  from  the  colony  for  the 
expenses  of  the  convict  establishments. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  each  year  from  1828  to  184S 
was  as  follows  : — 


Yean. 

IMPORTS. 

1 

II 

1 

■ 

Great  Driuin. 

British 
Coloniea. 

and  Fiaheriea.         ^•^^ 

I 

f 

£. 

r 

£. 

£. 

£. 

{ 

1828 

399,892 

125,862 

44,246 

570,000 

'j 

1820 

423,463 

135,486 

42,055 

601,004 

law 

268,935 

60,356 

91,189           420,480    ■ 

r 

1831 

241,989 

68,804 

179,359           490,158 

• 

1832 

40 J, 344 

47,895 

147,381 

604,620 

1833 

434,220 

61,662 

218,090 

713,972 

1834 

669,663 

124,570 

197,757 

1      991,990 

'i 

1835 

707,133 

144,824 

262,848     '  1.114:805 

1836 

794,422 

220,254 

222,730 

1,237,406 

k 

1837 

807,264 

257,427 

232,800 

1,297,491 

• 

1838 

1,102,127 

255,975 

221,175 

1,579,277 

1839 

1,251,969 

504,828 

479,574 

2,236,871 

1840 

2,200,305 

376,054 

437,830 

3,014,189 

r  T 

1841 

1,837,369 

332,296 

358,323       2,527,988 

I- 

1842 

854,774 

298,201 

302,084       1,455,059 

1843 

1,034,942 

227,029 

288,573       1,550.544 

1844 

643,419 

153,923 

133,918 

931,260 

1 

1845 

777,112 

237,759 

218,983 

1,233,854 

1846 

1,119,301 

262,943 

248,278 

1,630,522 

1847 

1,347,241 

388,724 

246,058 

1,982,023 

• 

1848 

1,084,054 

263,787 

908,709       1,556,550 

f 

^    .\ 
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120,559 

211,138 
355,106 
369,506 
too,  738 
496,349 
513,976 
618,951 
583,1M 
597,100 


I  e54,'J03 

I  1,354,881 

i  1,130,179 

:  1,503,091 


197 

90,050 

305 

141,461 

334,168 

949 

394,801 

691 

587,640 

86B 

748,624 

128 

760,054 

974 

819 

948,776 

113       1 

683        1 

367,411 

317        1 

555,986 

438       1 

818        1 

251       I 

830,368 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  of 
the  colony  in  each  year  from  1834  to.  1848  were  as  follows : — 


INWARDS. 

V*m, 

Gm 

Briuio. 

RrKilh  Colodin.       United  SUU.. 

"""•'«=»■'"- 

TouL 

l&U 

"s- 

Tom. 

20,906 

"!'B- 

J3.T30 

Ship.. 

■IW 

"fi- 

13,696 

2^5' 1   setssa 

1835 

47 

17,530 

133 

38,607 

"e 

1^400 

15,582 

260 

63,019 

1836 

2.^,610 

194 

ia,s6\ 

3 

975 

82 

14,9fl3 

269 

65,415 

IS3T 

M 

21.816 

41085 

1,220 

33,239 

360 

67,360 

1838 

102 

4l.a48 

106 

39  938 

274 

391 

80,060 

1839 

58,123 

349 

54.197 

1,177 

73 

21,877 

563 

135,474 

1840 

190 

8O,a06 

<S,748 

2,520 

3S,«84 

709 

178,958 

1841 

106,332 

370 

5J,5S3 

13 

4,734 

80 

21,169 

714 

183.778 

1843 

137 

55,144 

363 

56.450 

7 

3:762 

121 

39,585 

628 

143.991 

1843 

87 

as,on 

50163 

I.IIG 

US 

23,671 

558      110;8a4 

t8U 

at,  765 

3S.381 

3 

1.005 

56 

13,393 

il7        87,539 
397      105,353 

1W5 

SO 

99,9r.4 

426 

53.769 

343 

21,386 

1S4S 

84 

36.-61 

540 

W.350 

35,986 

767      141,467 

1847 

37,941 

80,130 

160 

149 

36,673 

878      154,904 

1848 

119 

D7.6(M 

7r.j 

112,355 

1 

121 

28,939 

996      199,301 

OUTWABM. 

1831 

37 

«,«d9 

SS 

lfi,005 

105 

28.729 

230 

53,373 

18;15 

11,361 

90 

t&,«!il 

148 

39.882 

SG9 

66 

964 

ism 

32 

9.7S9 

loe 

42,695 

ao\m 

361 

^ 

834 

1837 

tS,398 

91 

90,959 

128 

30,239 

369 

64 

596 

1838 

35 

12^367 

B3 

17.043 

51.636 

373 

81 

315 

1S39 

13,f«6 

384 

68.330 

3 

621 

123 

4^,939 

.■■48 

1S4 

778 

19,774 

43-1 

83.343 

950 

«),738 

665 

163 

704 

1841 

54 

1«,414 

421) 

63,036 

73.303 

690 

173 

118 

16.333 

40C 

C9;i<71 

2 

705 

171 

47,971 

134 

970 

1843 

70 

22,  IM 

376 

53.892 

118 

33,980 

564 

110 

098 

1844 

67 

M.isa 

415 

«I,I41 

87 

ifl.giM 

569 

109 

343 

1845 

25,221 

ai.ssJ 

103 

961 

1846 

57 
75 

23  548 

693 

75,5SS 
OA.AM 

133 
165 

30.898 
44.^19 

754 
933 

134 

998 

1847 

168 

664 

IMS 

75 

31,72i 

744 

118,957 

136 

36,643 

94S 

187 

391 

•1 
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The  number  and  tonnage  of  shipping  registered  in  the  colony  on  1 
Slst  of  December,  1841,  was — 

VeaseU.         Tons. 
Sailing-TesBcls— under  50  tons  .     .        87  1,903 

„  above  50  tODB.     .       119  20,519 

206  22,422 

Steam  vessels — under  50  tons  .     .         3  126 

„  above  50  tons.     .        11  1,330 

14  1,456 

Total     ...      820         23,878 

The  population  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  1824  was  as  follows : — 

Malet.  Females.  Total. 

ji'  Free 3,781  2,248  6,029 

Convicts 5,467  471  5,938 

I-  Military  and  their  fiunilies   .  266  70  336 

Totol.     .     .     .  9,514  2,789  12,303 

In  1830  these  numbers  were  doubled.    The  inhabitants  then  were 

^  Maim.  Femalfli.  Total. 

Free  8,351  4,623  12,974 

Convicts 8,877  1,318  10,195 

Military  and  their  families   .  880  230              1,110 

Total.     .     .     .        18,108  6,171  24,279 

In  1838,  the  latest  year  for  which  we  have  the  numbers  particulari 
in  classes,  they  were — 

Males.  Females.  TotaL 

Free 14,692  11,363  26,055 

ConWcts 16,069  2,064  18,133 

Military  and  their  families  .          1,171  405  1,576 

ToUl.     .     .     .        31,932  13,882  45,764 

From  a  more  recent  return  it  appeared  that  the  population  on  the  S 
of  December,  1844,  was  increased  by  immigration — ^forced  and  vol 
tary — and  by  natural  causes,  to — 

Males  .     .     .    39,604 
,  Females    .     .     17,816 

Total  .     .     57,420 

The  official  return  for  1848  states  the  population  as  being — 

Males  .     .     .     47,828 
Females    .     .22,336 

Total   .     .     70,164 

The  disparity  in  the  sexes  is  greater  even  than  exists  in  New  So 
Wales.     The  proportion  of  females  to  the  whole  population  was — 
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In  1824 
1830 
1838 


22*67  per  cent. 

25*41 

30*22 


>» 


Itil844 
1848 


31*03  per  cent 
31*83 


»» 


The  evil  appears  to  be  decreasing  here  as  in  New  South  Wales.  ^ 
.      This  island  is  not  so  subject  to  drought  as  New  South  Wales,  and  it 
ps  therefore  better  adapted  for  arable  cultivation.     The  farming  produce 
raised  in  each  of  the  years  1836  to  1838,  in  1844,  and  in  1848,  was  as 
follows:  — 


Yean. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Peas. 

Beans. 

Potatoea. 

Turnips. 

ii*y. 

BuaheU. 

BuaheU. 

Buihels. 

Budiela. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1836 

485,969 

89,429 

121,526 

9,819 

1,480 

11,936 

69,009 

8,560 

1837 

309,569 

73,566 

128,209 

9,035 

237 

4,015 

22,547 

10,790 

1838 

551,285 

183,640 

251,491 

12,460 

1,031 

11,533 

12,396 

15,992 

1844 

732,924 

165,247 

209,205 

8,416 

1,072 

12,161 

25,631 

20,954 

1848 

1,241,706 

358,895 

770,624 

13,014 

1,850 

18,331 

41,262 

51,850 

The  number  of  stock  in  the  same  years  was — 


Years. 

Horses. 

Homed  Oattle. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

ia36 

8,243 

74,500 

906,813 

1,%4 

1837 

8,010 

73,212 

911,357 

1,624 

1838 

9,884 

77,153 

1,222,511 

2,624 

1844 

15,355 

85,302 

1,145,089 

•  • 

1848 

17,196 

85,485 

1,752,973 

2,902 

The  whale  fishery  is  followed  as  a  regular  trade  from  this  colony. 
The  value  of  the  oil  and  whalebone  taken  in  each  year  from  1828  to 
1838,  in  1844,  and  in  1848,  will  show  the  increasing  importance  of  this 
pursuit : — 


Years. 

£. 

Years. 

£. 

Years. 

£. 

1828 

11,268 

1833 

30,620 

1            1837 

135,»0 

1829 

12,313 

1834 

56,4.')() 

1838 

98,660 

1830 

22,065 

1835 

64,858 

1844 

53,657 

1831 

33,549 

1836 

57,660 

1848 

51,264 

1832 

37,176 

• 

The  quantity  of  colonial  wool  exported  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  m 
each  year  from  1832  to  1847,  was  as  follows : — 


Years. 

lbs. 

Years. 

lbs. 

Years. 

Iba. 

1832 

1,333,061*'' 

1838 

2,839,512 

1843 

3,376,080 

1833 

1,454,719 

1839 

3,080,920 

1844 

3,740,400 

1831 

1,372,668 

1840 

3,019,340 

1815 

3,820,320 

1835 

1,833,653 

1841 

3,408,360 

1846 

4,100,880 

1836 

1,727,258 

1842 

3,297,360 

1847 

4,856,400 

1837 

2,638,250 

A  return  has  been  made  of  the  number  of  manufactories,  mills,  and 
principal  trades,  in  each  year  from  1824  to  1838,  showing  a  progressive 
and  steady  increase  in  every  branch.  The  numbers  in  the  first  and  last 
years  of  the  series  respectively  were  as  follows : — 


Apleiiltanl  imideiiiMit  awkem 

Caudle  Dunufustorlei      .      .     . 
Cociptngea 


„       water  and  wind  . 
FrintinK-offlcM    .     .     . 

Wool-lUpton .     .     .     . 


It        J* 

The  trade  of  this  colony  haa  increased  with  great  rapidity.  In  1824 
the  total  importa  were  valued  at  62,000/.,  of  which  50,000/.  came  from 
England,  and  10,000/.  from  other  British  colonies.  The  exports  in  that 
year  were  valued  at  14,500/.,  all  ni  which  were  made  to  England  or  iti 
colonies.  In  the  ten  years  from  1829  to  1S38  the  values  of  imports  and 
exports  were  as  follows : — 


]M,44»  I 
140, 6Gi 
163, 471 
158,074  I 
W9,602  . 


ia,S77 
1S,M7 


314,234  ,     S2!>,907  !       .. 
3!1,871  '     !S1,6(U       8,000 


lie  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  the  following  years  to  1847 
lias  been  as  follows : — 


The  greater  value  of  the  imports  over  exports  is  due  to  the  »">•• 
causes  as  produce  the  like  result  in  New  ijooth  Wales,  and  wH*  South 
already  been  exphuned.  i  *w — 
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llie  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  during  the  above  years,  in  1844 
and  1848,  was  as  follows : — 


Entered. 

Clewed. 

Entered* 

Cleared. 

Ymn. 

Yean. 

Ship*. 

Tom. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Shipc. 

Tona. 

Ships. 

Tone. 

1829 

110 

24,717 

Ill 

25,742 

1835 

234 

55,833 

225 

53,560 

1830 

101 

26,582 

92 

25,045 

1836 

292 

58,142 

274 

52,780 

1831 

94 

23,184 

102 

25,451 

1837 

344 

60,960 

363 

57,945 

1832 

142 

31,724 

128 

28,019 

1838 

370 

64,454 

369 

63,3J2 

1833 

167 

37,442 

159 

36,250 

1844 

425 

68,462 

445 

71,756 

1834 

150 

33,441 

134 

32,192 

1848 

648 

91,883 

677 

95,988 

The  shipping  belonging  to  the  colony  has  increased  rapidly.  In  1824 
its  whole  mercantile  marine  consisted  of  one  vessel  of  42  tons ;  in  1830 
the  colony  possessed  sixteen  vessels  of  1386  tons ;  in  1834  these  were 
increased  to  sixty-six  vessels  of  4437  tons;  in  1838  its  shipping 
amounted  to  101  vessels,  measuring  8382  tons ;  and  at  the  end  of  1841 
the  number  and  tonnage  were  as  under  : — 

Sh^pe.  Ton*. 

SAiling-Te8tel»->ander  SO  toni   .     .    75  1,804 

„  above  50  tons    .     .     68  10,119 


Steam-yeMels— under  SO  tons 

ToUl     . 


143 
3 

146 


11,923 
91 

12,014 


The  population  of  Western  Australia  (Swan  River)  from  1834  to 
1839,  and  in  1844,  was  as  follows : — 


Years. 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1844 


Males. 
1,230 
1,231 
1,285 
1,249 
1,152 
1,302 
2,594 


Females. 

Total. 

840 

2,070 

734 

1,965 

755 

2,040 

776 

2,025 

776 

1,928 

852 

2,154 

1,756 

4,350 

In  1848  the  population  amounted  to  4460,  exclusive  of  about  2000 
aborigines. 

The  shipping  that  entered  the  ports  of  Fremantle  and  Albany  in  the 
above  years,  and  in  1848,  was  as  follows : — 


Great  Brttaln. 

Britiah  Colonies. 

United  Sutes. 

Poreixn  Countries. 

TotaL 

Years. 

Shipa. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Shipa. 

Tons. 

1834 

4 

1,331 

16 

1,763 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

20 

3,120 

1835 

3 

560 

19 

2,699 

1 

164 

6 

666 

29 

4,089 

1836 

•  • 

a  • 

18 

2,178 

3 

830 

a  • 

•  • 

21 

3,008 

1837 

4 

842 

8 

1,415 

1 

365 

1 

3J1 

14 

3,013 

1838 

2 

450 

13 

2,296 

9 
20 

2,770 
6,175 

•  • 

6 

•  a 

2,293 

24 
64 

5,516 

1839 

38      ^ 

'8,337 

16,805 

1844 

7 

2,160 

34 

3,377 

14 

4,105 

1 

360 

56 

10,002 

1848 

3 

927 

30 

4,314 

8 

2,379 

1 

332 

42 

7,952 

3  1) 
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Tlie  quaotjty  of  land  granted  by  the  Government  since  the  fint  est 
blishment  of  the  colony  amounted  at  the  end  of  1839  to  1,561,903  acn 
and  the  quantity  sold  up  to  that  time  waa  39,353  acres.  The  tol 
amount  in  crop  in  1848  was  6904  acres,  chiefly  in  wheat.  In  the  aai 
year  the  number  of  stock  consisted  of — 

llonca     ....        3,3r>3         i         She«p      ....     lU.OM 
llDrned  Cattle    .      .       11,93S  |  Swioe       ....         3,183 

The  number  of  settlers  wlio  arrived  in  the  colony  of  SouthAustn 
up  to  the  close  of  1840  was —  " 


The  returns  did  not  make  any  distinction  of  sexes,  except  for  tlic  y< 
1839,  when  the  emigrants  were  divided  in  the  proporUon  of  seven  ma 
to  six  females. 

A  census  was  taken  in  1844,  when  it  was  found  that  the  populati 
consisted  of — 

Mtlcs 9,536 

Femalci 7,670 

Not  dlstlngnlihed    .     .        1*0   '.   (t0Vv<^t'tip(&'} 

Total     .     .    lT,3fi6 

At  the  end  of  1848  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  estimated  to  ha 
increased  to  38,CC6i  exclusive  of  coloured  people,  estimate<l  at  3730. 

Tlie  sales  ol"  puulic  lands  effected  up  to  the  end  of  J 841  includ 
288,817  acres,  tlic  purchase-money  of  which  amounted  to  267,988/.  T 
money  thus  produced  is  applied,  under  a  Board  of  Comnii^sloncrs, 
defray  the  oxpensc  of  conveying  emigrants  to  the  colony,  with  the  vii 
of  furnishing  the  settlers  with  labourers.  / 

The  entire  population  of  the  Austriili.m  group  of  colonicts  rwVim'. 
only  persons  of  European  orij^iii,  anionnled  at  the  end  of  1848  to  33;S,"( 
_  or  double  the  miiiiber  in  \x:i'J  when  it  had  reached  170,676. 

The  colonization  of  New  /euland,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  I 
settlement  upon  the  islands  known  by  that  name,  by  British  subjcc 
had  been  for  some  time  in  progress,  when,  in  1839,  the  group  v 
declared  to  be  subject  to  the  Oown  of  England,  and  an  organic 
government  was  established.  Prior  to  tliis  step  on  the  pnrt  of  c 
GovemTnent,  large  ti'nt.-ts  of  laud  bail  been  acquired  by  individuals  fr 
the  native  ('liicf»  for  nominal  considerations,  siicli  as  a  blanket,  a  hatch 
or  a  gun.  Such  purchases  have  since  been  officially  declared  inval 
?ii>r,  indeed,  is  any  title  to  the  possession  of  land  within  the  colony  \u 
til  bo  valid  unless  derived  from  or  conflrmed  by  Her  Majesty. 
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The  colony  of  New  Zealand  consists  of  three  islands,  viz..  New  Ulster, 
or  North  Island ;  New  Munster,  or  Middle  Island  ;  and  New  Leinster, 
or  South  Island.  They  are  situated  between  48^  and  34**  south  latitude, 
and  between  166^  and  179^  east  longitude. 

As  regards  the  population  of  this  group  of  islands,  we  have  no  certain 
information.  Tlie  North  Island  is  roughly  estimated  to  contam  100,000 
native  inhabitants ;  but  no  estimate  has  been  formed  with  respect  to  the 
population  of  the  other  two  islands. 

The  progress  of  the  European  population  during  the  six  years  ending 
with  1848  has  been  as  follows : — 


Males  .... 
Females  .  .  . 
Strangers  or  aUens 

Total     . 


1843 

1844 

1845 

1840 

184T 

1848* 

3,286 

3,133 

150 

4,029 

3,296 

500 

4,006 

3,367 

206 

3,944 

3,348 

89 

4,273 

3,526 

174 

6,200 
4,283 

•  • 

7,109 

7,826 

7,581 

7,381 

7,973 

10,483 

*  Including  military,  amounting  to  1580. 

The  land  in  cultivation,  and  number  of  live  stock,  in  each  of  the  same 
six  years  was — 


Ymn. 

A  cm. 

Hone*. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Ooeta. 

PSg».    1 

1 

IS43 

1,382 

183 

2,208 

6,500 

344 

1,152 

1844 

2,333 

285 

3,216 

13,859 

882 

Noretarn. 

1845 

3,468 

372 

4,271 

21,598 

1,371 

2,409 

1846 

4,202 

402 

5,1,71 

33,529 

2,277 

2,866 

1847 

5,785 

716 

7,876  1 

48,755 

3,494 

3,236 

1848 

7,929 

1,100 

12,677 

85,915 

7,358 

12,424 

There  are  several  establishments  from  which  tlie  whale  fishery  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  boats.  The  produce,  and  its  value,  during  the 
above  six  years  were — 


Yean. 

Spcnn 
Oil. 

Bkek 
WbaleOll. 

Whale- 
bone. 

Value. 

1 

Tona. 

Tons. 

Tona, 

£.     i 

1843 

10 

1,279 

65 

32,680 

1844 

. . 

1,215 

49 

26,240 

1845 

103 

937 

36} 

27,823 

1846 

131 

788 

27 

19,074 

1847 

7 

460 

15 

8,644 

1848 

175 

302 

16^ 

14,898 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  into  and  from  the  province  of  New 
Munster  in  each  year,  from  1841  to  1848,  was — 


Yean. 

Importa. 

£. 

Ezperti. 

£. 

1                Yean. 

Imports. 
£. 

Export 
£. 

1841 

53,625 

14,447 

1845 

44,066 

24,374 

1842 

112,592 

12,156 

1846 

69,333 

34,350 

1843 

105,436 

29,311 

1847 

105,216 

26,762 

1844 

74,381 

38,644 

1848 

109,412 

3 

22,875 

d2 
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The  value  of  British  manufiictarea  exported  to  New  Zealand  in  Tario 
years  mnce  1827  to  1845  has  been  as  Folluws: — 


/  ^)ar  importations  from  these  islands  have  liitherto  been  insignifica 
\being  confinod  to  small  quantities  of  figli  oil  and  timber.      Of  this  lat 

ar:icle  the  islands  are  said  to  contain  a  very  abundant  supply  of  vi 

desirable  qualities,  and  in  particular  that  spars  of  considerable  ^ze  m 

be  obtmned  for  tlie  use  of  our  navyj 

The  Bliipping  engaged  in  tlie  trade  lietween  the  United  Kingdom  a 

this  colony  in  each  year  from  1841  to  1849,  waa  as  follows: — 


SWp^    )        T«,^ 

Skip.     1      Ton.. 

1S41 

1  5M 

33 

Wl 

M 

tt,6M 

1843 

4,53S 

1,8T5 

4S7 

3,  OX 

184S 

IIMLI 

■ 

T(0 

22      ;     10,3GS 

L 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DEPENDENCIES  IN  AFRICA. 

Cape  op  Good  IIopb:  Population— Imports  and  Exports — Shipping — Productions — Win« 
— Whale  Fishery— Stock — Farm  Produce — Timber — Harbours.  St.  Helena:  Popula- 
tion— Imports  —  Shipping — Ascension:  Products.  Sierra  Leone:  Population — Eman- 
cipated Slaves— Unhealthincss  of  Climate — Imports  and  Exports— Shipping.  Settlement 
on  the  Gambia:  Population — Trade.  Settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast:  Cape  Coast 
Castle  :  Accra  :  Dix  Cove  :  Annamaboe  :  Trade— Population.  Fernamdo  Po  : 
Population. 

The  dependencies  and  colonics  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Africa  are 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Mauritius  and  its  dependencies,  described  in 
a  former  chapter) — 


The  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
St.  Helena; 
Ascension  Island ; 
Sierra  Leone ; 
Settlements  on  the  Gambia ; 


Cape  Coast  Castle ; 
Accra; 
Dix  Cove ; 
Annamaboe;  and 
Fernando  Po. 


Tlie  cape  which  gives  its  name  to  the  important  colony  ofthe^Caj)p 
of  Gf^dJIIopeis  situated  at  the  most  southern  point  of  Africa,  in  34'  23' 
soutii  latitude,  and  18  23'  east  longitude.  From  this  point  the  colony 
extends  northward  to  29  40'  south  latitude,  and  eastward  to  the  Great 
Kei  river  in  28^  25'  east  longitude.  The  area  of  the  colony  comprises 
110,256  square  miles. 

Cape  Town,  the  capital,  is  built  on  Table  Bay,  on  the  north  coast  of 
a  peninsula  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  which  for  some  time  formed 
the  extent  of  the  settlement  made  by  the  Dutch  in  1650.  In  1795  the 
town  and  colony  were  taken  by  the  English,  but  were  restored  to  Holland 
by  tlie  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1801.  In  1806  it  was  again  taken  by  the 
British  forces,  and  its  possession  was  confirmed  to  us  by  tlie  peace  of 
1814. 

When  it  fell  into  our  hands,  in  1 795,  the  population  of  all  races  was 
estimated  to  amount  to  about  60,000 ;  in  1806  the  numbers  were — 

Whites  and  free  coloured    .     .  13,C24 

Free  blacks 521) 

Negro  and  coloured  slaves  .     .  1S,9<J0 

Hottentots S,4U0 

Total     .     .     •     41,63'J 


Females. 

Total. 

11,91M) 

25,614 

605 

1,134 

10,313 

2J,3a3 

8,933 

17,431 

31,S43 

73,482 

)• 
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W 


;i 


I. 


1? 


In  1839,  when   the   condition   of  slavery  had  ceased,  the  number 
were — 

Male*. 

Whitci 34,973 

Black  and  coloured  people  .     .    38,976 


Female*. 

Toul. 

33,207 

68,180 

36,115 

75,0J1 

Total 


73,949 


69,322 


143,271 


The  latest  census  was  taken  in  1849,  when  the  numbers  were  foun( 
to  be — 

Male*.  Female*.                    Total. 

Whites      .     .     .     .     • 3S,367  34,851                73,218 

Coloured 39,964  38,609                78,573 

Cape  Town— race  not  distinguished       .     11,517  12,232               23,749 


Total 


89,848 


85,692 


175,540 


Vean. 

£. 

1827 

216,558 

1828 

218,049 

1829 

257,501 

1830 

330,036 

1831 

237,245 

1832 

292,405 

1833 

346,197 

1834 

304,332 

Yean. 

d. 

Yew*. 

1835 

326,921 

!           1843 

1836 

482,315 

1844 

1837 

488,814 

•           1845 

1838 

623,323 

1846 

1839 

464,130 

1847 

1840 

417,091 

1848' 

1841 

384,574 

1849 

1842 

369,076 

t 

1 

showing  an  increase  of  138  per  cent,  in  forty-three  years  from  natura 
causes,  from  immigration,  and  from  extension  of  territory. 

The  exports  of  British  manufactures  to  this  colony  during  each  of  tb 
years  from  1827  to  1849  were  to  the  following  value  : — 

^'. 

502,577 
424,151 
648s  749 
480,979 
688,208 
645,718 
520,896 

/  The  principal  exports  from  the  Cape  consist  of  hides,  salted  meat 
ibutter,  grain,  and  flour,  horns,  ivory,  goat,  seal,  and  sheep  skins,  tallow 
Vool,  and  wine. 

Of  the  last-named  article  of  produce  the  quantity  exported  in  each  c 
the  five  years  1835  to  1839,  and  in  1849,  was— 

Yean.  Gallons.  £, 

1835  1,247,819,  valued  at  107,546 

1836  926,639    „     84,2S0 

1837  1,122,906  „  99,851 

1838  1,090,079  „  102,406 

1839  1,157,061  „  99,796 
1849  515,861  „  49,015 

The  shipping  that  entered  and  cleared  from  the  several  ports  of  Cap 
Colony,  viz..  Cape  Town,  Simon's  Town,  and  Port  Elizabeth,  in  th 
four  years  1836  to  1839,  in  1844  and  in  1848,  was  as  follows  : — 


Yean. 

Enterad. 

Cleared.  . 

Ship*. 

1 

Tons. 

Ship*. 

Toas. 

1836 

381 

124,952 

352 

118,042 

1837 

400 

13^,103 

378 

134,207 

18.13 

472 

170,329 

356 

165,977 

1839 

524 

168,729 

510 

166,021 

I8U 

rsai 

177,804 

503 

171,073 

1S48 

806 

214,979 

1 

805 

216,790 
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The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  belonged  to  Cape  Colony  in 
each  of  the  years  1838  to  1841  were  as  follows : — 


Yean. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Yean. 

Sbipa. 

Tons. 

1838 

14 

1,596 

1840 

23 

2,743 

1839 

15 

1,670 

1841 

24 

3,150 

It  was  at  one  time  believed  that  by  careful  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  in  this  colony,  and  to  the  preparation  of  its  produce,  England 
might  be  made  in  a  great  degree  independent  of  other  wine-growing 
countries.  In  this  belief,  and  following  up  the  notion  that  this  end  would 
the  more  surely  be  attained  by  giving  to  Cape  wine  a  fiscal  advantage 
in  our  markets  over  the  wine  of  foreign  countries,  the  duty  was  reduced 
in  1813  to  one-third  the  rate  charged  upon  other  wine ;  and  in  1825, 
when  a  general  reduction  was  made  in  the  duty  on  wine,  a  further  small 
abatement  was  made  in  favour  of  Cape  wines,  which  have  since  paid 
half  the  rates  charged  upon  other  wine ;  but  the  expected  result  has  not 
followed.  The  produce  has  not  of  late  years  been  sensibly  augmented, 
and  the  quality  continues  as  inferior  (if,  indeed,  it  has  not  deteriorated) 
as  it  was  before  this  boon  was  granted  to  the  colony.  ^Vhether  this 
effect  is  attributable  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  wine-growers 
of  the  Cape,  or  is  a  consequence  of  want  of  energy  resulting  from 
legislative  protection,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

The  whale  fishery  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  by  means  of  boats. 
In  each  of  the  four  years  from  1836  to  1839  the  result  was — 


z' 


] 


1 

Number 

Namber 

Number 

Value 

Yew*. 

of 

of  Whales 

of  ScMlU 

of 

1 

1 

BoaU. 

Uken. 

uken. 

OiU&c. 

£. 

1&36 

47 

18 

681 

3,349 

1837 

98 

9 

105 

2,a-)5 

1838 

77 

10 

345 

2,;J48 

1839 

118 

9 

•  • 

1,550 

This  colony  appears  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  pastoral  purposes,  and 
there  is  a  probability  that  under  the  altered  tariff  of  1842  cured  provi-^ 
sions  may  be  profitably  brought  thence  to  England.    The  number  of 
stock  existing  in  the  different  districts  in  the  three  years  1837  to  1839, 
in  1844  and  in  1848,  was  as  follows : — 


1637 

Hones  .     .     .  79,881 

Horned  cattle.  279,818 

Sheep    .     .     .  1,923,082 

Goats    .     .     .  579,480 


1838 

71,793 

266,255 

2,<X')(),145 

370,510 


1839 

56,703 

306,809 

2,339,191 

393,601 


1944 

93,881 

471,635 

4,513,534 

831,223 


1848 

116,740 

419,066 

4,135,841 

821,674 


The  breadth  of  land  under  cultivation  in  the  colony  during  1848,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  several  products,  were — 

Acres. 

Wheat 76,282 

Barley 16,917 

Oats  and  rye 47,6(»:t 

Maize  and  millet      ....  4,948 

Peas,  beans,  and  Icntih      .     .  2,501 

Potatoes 4,050 


Produce. 

516,219  bushels 
2;«,G67      „ 
248,615      „ 

:U,140 

17,2<M 

44,023 


j-,r,  PUOGRKSS  or  TUE  nation.  [^K'..  m 

Til'.'  iizii'l'}':".  i<cr  acre  here  shown  is  exceedingly  small,  and  indicatt 
a  very  uii'riili[!lil';ii(.-il  system  of  farming,  which,  however,  must  be  inci 
j(<'ii.-ivi',  sim:-;  it  adtnitii  of  thcL-xportationycarlyof  aconEiderabIc  portic 
'if  »li-it  i^  rai.'^rd.  The  principal  markets  are  Mauritius  and  St.  Helen: 
Thi:  wh'.-;it  fjrtjwn  in  this  colony  is  of  fine  quality. 

Tin;  viihii:  iif  tin:  exports  from  this  colony  falls  greatly  short  of  thi 
of  it:-  inip'in-,  the  balance  being  pro\-ided  by  hills  of  exchange  drawn  I 
tin:  f,'oiiitiiI>4uiriut  Department  at  the  Cape  upon  the  Lords  of  the  Trci 
Hiiry  t-(  iiii-et  the  expenditure  incurred  on  account  of  the  Govenmiei; 
Tlie  prrxluee  of  the  ('ape  does  not  offer  any  variety  of  articles  fro 
which  large  cargoes  can  be  assorted  for  the  markets  either  of  Ktirape  ' 
of  India.  Some  part  of  the  exports  at  present  made  consists  of  tl 
prudiice  of  Inilia  and  China.  Tliere  are  considerable  forests  in  whii 
timl>er  trees  are  found.  Tlic  best  of  these  is  known  as  African  oa 
and  i.-i  highly  useful  to  the  ship-builder,  but  the  expense  attending  tl 
cutting  and  conveyance  of  the  trees  to  any  port  of  shipment  makes  tl 
cost  in  the  colriny  (^qual  to  that  nf  I^ltic  timber,    i, 

There  are  several  l)ays  and  harbours  on  the  coast,  which  in  the  futui 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  colony  may  prove  themselves  to  b 
of  great  iinjmrtjincc ;  at  present  the  largest  proportion  of  the  foreig 
trade  of  tlie  colony  is  carried  on  from  Table  Bay.  TTiis  is  an  ope 
roadstead,  much  exposed  to  the  north-west  wind,  which  prevails  froi 
May  to  Si-plcmber.  Simon's  Bay,  which  forms  a  small  indentation  i: 
False  Itiiy,  is  protected  from  the  north-west,  but  is  exposed  to  the  soutl 
eafit  winds  whiuli  blow  violently  in  the  summer.  The  distance  betwet 
Simon's  liny  and  Capo  Town  is  twenty-two  ndles ;  the  roiids  are  \» 
an<l  ni>t  easily  improvable.  Algoti  Bay,  or  Port  Elizabeth,  In  33'  5 
south  latitude,  and  25°  Sit'  east  longitu<lc,  is  a  safe  port  during  the  pr 
valence  of  the  north-west  wiml,  but  is  hazardous  during  the  reuiainii 
six  months  of  the  year.  Saldanha  Bay,  in  33'  b'  south  latitude,  ai 
1 7"  5(t'  east  longitude,  offers  security  at  all  times,  hut  its  sittiutiuii 
unfavourable  for  commercial  objects. 

8t.  Helena,  a  small  island  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  situated 
15'  15'  south  latitude,  and  5"  50'  west  longitude.  It  is  but  little  ma 
than  ten  miles  long,  and  less  tlian  seven  miles  wide,  its  area  being  aboi 
30,000  acres. 

Tills  islanil  has  obtained  an  hJiStorieal  celebrity  from  its  having  li« 
made  the  prison  of  Napolerni,  when  he  tlirjiw  jiimself  upon  the  hospitalii 
of  England,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  inl  6 15,  and  from  its  havir 
been  the  place  of  his  death  anil  sejiulture.  During  the  years  that  )i 
mortal  n'lnains  rested  in  the  island  a  degree  of  inteiv^t  was  nttachetl  1 
the  spot,  and  many  a  pilgrimage  wn:«  made  to  his  tomb:  but  ^inoc  i 
eont-;nis  have  been  tran3fcrre<l  to  the  chiirrh  of  the  Liralide*  in  Paris.  S 
lelena  has  lost  this  factitious  importance,  and  has  fallen  back  to  tb 
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quietude  by  which  it  was  formerly  characterised.  The  advantage  at- 
tending the  possession  of  this  island  resides  in  its  position,  and  in  the 
plentiful  supply  which  it  yields  of  good  water,  in  quest  of  which,  and 
of  fresh  vegetables,  it  is  visited  by  ships  homeward-bound  from  India. 

St  Helena  had  been  colonized  by  the  Dutch,  but  was  abandoned  by 
them  when  they  formed  their  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1651.  In  tliat  year  it  was  visited  by  a  fleet  of  vessels  homeward-bound 
belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  who  took  possession  in  the  name 
of  England.  That  Company  subsequently  obtained  a  grant  of  the  island 
from  Charles  the  Second,  and  retained  possession  until  1815,  when,  to 
secure  the  custody  of  Napoleon,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  place  its 
government  more  directly  under  the  Crown.  On  occasion  of  the  last 
renewal  of  the  Company's  charter,  when  their  character  as  a  trading 
body  ceased,  all  benefit  to  them  from  this  station  was  at  an  end,  and  its 
possession  was  resumed  by  the  Crown. 

We  have  not  any  statement  of  the  population  earlier  tlian  1836.  In 
that  year  it  consisted  of  2113  whites,  and  2864  coloured  persons — 
together  4997.  In  July,  1839,  a  census  was  taken,  and  the  numbers 
were  found  to  be  2527  males  and  2209  females — together,  4736  souls. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  increase  of  the  population  through 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  proportionally  great.  The  lessened 
number  of  inhabitants  in  1839  compared  with  1836  was  occasioned  by 
the  emigration  of  many  of  the  poorer  persons  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

The  exports  of  British  manufactures  to  St.  Helena  in  each  of  Uie 
years  from  1827  to  1849  were  to  the  following  amounts  : — 


Ymn, 

£. 

Yean. 

£. 

Ynn. 

£. 

1S27 

41,430 

1835 

31,187 

1843 

25,839 

1828 

31,362 

1836 

11,041 

1844 

21,006 

182!) 

45,S3l 

ia37 

9,645 

1845 

29,124 

1880 

38,915 

1838 

13,990 

1846 

28,309 

1831 

39,431 

1839 

12,668 

1847 

31,378 

1832 

21,236 

1840 

9,884 

1848 

31,728 

1833 

30,041 

1841 

7,921 

1849 

23,312 

1834 

31,615 

1842 

17,530 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  tliat  sailed  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  St.  Helena  and  Ascension  Island  in  each  year  from  1831 
to  1849  were — 


Ymn. 

8hip«. 

Tofu. 

Yem. 

Sbipc. 

Toni. 

1831 

6 

1,164 

1841 

7 

1,732 

1832 

2 

283 

1842 

15 

3,977 

1833 

3 

622 

1843 

22 

4,995 

1834 

12 

2,158 

1844 

26 

6,318 

ia35 

9 

1,399 

1845 

18 

3,952 

1836 

5 

967 

1846 

23 

5,877 

1«^7 

7 

1,631 

1847 

15 

4,082 

iai8 

12 

2,366 

1848 

29 

7,4<U 

1A30 

7 

1,717 

18 IJ 

2/3 

5,767 

isto 

7 

\,0IYJ 

t 


\ 
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In  the  same  mteiral  there  entered  our  purts  from  these  islands — 


Yo«r-. 

Ships. 

Tom. 

Yesn. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

ls:u 

2 

362 

1844 

1 

196 

183S 

3 

3JG 

1845 

9 

2,101 

IWJ 

2 

452 

1846 

4 

709 

1S41 

1 

350 

1847 

5 

1,031 

liM2 

1 

350 

1848 

•  • 

•  • 

IS4.3 

12 

2,658 

1849 

•  ■ 

•  • 

■■■( 


There  were  not  any  arrivals  thence  during  nine  years  of  the  series. 

The  importations  are  composed  of  East  India  produce,  the  islai 
themselves  not  producing  any  articles  for  exportation  beyond  t 
refreshments  which  they  supply  to  vessels  visiting  them  for  that  purpn 

The  island  of  Ascenaon,  likewise  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  6 
miles  north-west  of  St.  Helena,  lies  in  T  56'  south  latitude,  and  14"  J 
west  longitude.  This  small  island,  seven  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  i 
miles  wide,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  of  a  naked,  desolate  charact 
It  was  first  taken  into  the  possession  of  England  in  1815,  during  1 
confinement  of  Napoleon  in  St.  Helena,  and  employed  as  a  milit« 
station.  It  has  since  been  so  far  improved  as  to  afford  sustenance  to 
moderate  number  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  to  yield  various  fruits  u 
green  vegetables.  Considerable  numbers  of  poultry  arc  reared,  ai 
turtle  and  various  kinds  of  fish  abound  on  tlie  coast  The  watc 
guying  from  a  small  spring,  is  collected  in  tanks,  and  the  princip 
advantage  which  the  possession  of  this  island  seems  likely  to  afibi 
consists  in  the  supply  of  water  and  fresh  provisions  to  ships  calVmg  { 
such  refireshiucnts. 

The  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  takes  its  name  from  a  cape  on  the  w^ 
coast  of  Africa,  in  8'  30'  north  latitude,  and  13"  15'  west  longitut 
The  peninsula  which  forms  the  territory  of  the  colony  is  bounded 
the  north  by  the  river  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  south  by  Calmont  Cre< 
on  the  east  by  the  river  Cuncc,  and  on  tlie  west  by  the  sea :  it  is  abc 
thirty-five  miles  long  and  twenty-five  miles  broad.  ITie  river  Siei 
Leone  is  in  fact  the  estuary  of  the  Rokclle ;  it  is  seven  miles  wi 
opposite  Freotowu,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  constitutes  its  barbo) 
This  has  been  in  the  virtual  possession  of  England  since  the  bc^nni 
of  the  sijftt^en^h  century :  it  is  the  only  place  worthy  to  be  called 
harbour  between  Cape  Verde  and  l^^ernando  Po.  An  English  fort  ¥ 
built  there  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  but  the  first  attt-mpt 
colonize  it  was  made  in  1787,  when  340  negroes,  American  refuget 
were  sent  there  from  London  at  the  expense  of  some  private  philanthr 
pists.  Of  this  colony  only  sixty-three  remained  in  179L  In  1792,  tl 
Sierra  I-^eone  Company  sent  out  111)  settlers,  part  of  whom  were  Eur 
]HMns;  of  those  only  40  were  living  in  1793.  In  the  same  year  IK 
iiegrtK*s  wore  conveyed  there  from  Nova  Scotia,  all  of  wlioni,  and  the 
desivntlauti?,  reuuiining  in  1827,  were  578  i)ersons.     In  1800  a  party 
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550  Maroons  were  landed  from  Jamaica,  and  for  a  time  tbey  appeared 
to  thrive,  having  increased  their  numbers  in  1836  to  681 ;  but  in  1841 
all  of  them,  excepting  seventy,  bad  left  the  colony.  In  1818  upwards 
of  1200  persons  of  African  blood,  pensioners  from  the  West  India 
regiment,  and  their  families,  were  conveyed  to  the  colony. 

The  chief  part  of  the  population  of  Sierra  Leone  now  consists  of 
Africans  who  have  been  captured  on  board  slave-ships  and  liberated  in 
the  colony  by  the  authority  of  a  Court  of  Mixed  Commission  placed 
there  under  the  provisions  of  treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.     The  population  in  1844  consisted  of — 


Whites        .     .     . 

Maleii. 

136 

22,127 

2,298 

Total 

Pnaalef. 
39 
18,931 
1,404 

■     «     • 

Total. 
175 

Black  and  coloured 
Alienfl  and  resident 

people  .     . 
strangers  . 

41,058 
3,702 

.     44,935 

Of  these  about  14,000,  including  nearly  all  the  whites,  inhabited  Free- 
town. Among  the  blacks  in  the  colony  are  about  2000  Kroomen,  an 
industrious,  intelligent,  and  well-conducted  race,  who  are  never  enslaved, 
and  by  whom  all  the  heavy  work  of  the  place  is  performed.  They  are 
])agans,  and  every  attempt  made  to  convert  them  to  Christianity  has 
failed ;  they  make  no  wars,  carry  off  no  slaves,  and  are  altogether 
averse  to  the  trade  in  men ;  they  are  very  docile  and  easily  managed. 

The  number  of  slaves  that  had  been  emancipated  at  Sierra  Leone  up 
to  the  year  1840  was  70,809,  of  whom  20,709  males  and  16,320 
females,  together  37,022,  were  living  in  the  colony  in  December,  1840. 

The  colony  is  administered  by  a  Governor  and  a  Legislative  Council, 
composed  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Colonial  Secretary,  and  three  other 
principal  functionaries. 

It  unfortunately  happens,  through  the  fatal  influence  of  the  climate  ^> 
upon  the  health  and  lives  of  Europeans,  that  persons  to  whom  the  ; 
administration  of  the  colony  is  intrusted  seldom  remain  long  enough  iu  / 
office  to  conceive  and  to  carry  out  plans  for  its  improvement. 

^Tlle  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Sierra  Leone  is  not  kept  in 
our  Custom-house  distinctly,  but  is  included  with  that  to  the  African 
coast  from  the  river  Gambia  inclusive  to  the  river  Mesurada.  The 
value  of pritishT^anufactures  exported  to  this  quarter  in  each  of  the 
fifteen  years  18^to  1841  was  as  follows : — 

Veaw.       £.  |     Yean.  £.  Yeaw.  £. 

1827  75,4:)<>  I     1832  6J,255  |  1837  109,597 

1828  62,100          1833  58,336  i  1838  134,470 

1829  85,7(X)          1834  86,431  183J  123,539 

1830  87,144  •            1H35  75,388  j  1840  98,640 

1831  85,1'J2          1836  108,978  {  1841  96,092 

llieselexports'emisiift  chiefly  of  wearing  apparel,  arms,  and  amma-V^ 
iiUion,  coTtoii  uianufucturcs,  iron  and  steel  goods,  and  woollens.    The  V' 
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returns  arc  made  in  cam-wood,  gums,  hides,  palm  oil,    ivory,  teak 
wood,  and  bees'  wa.\../ 

The  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdoi 
«nd  Sierra  Leone,  in  1848  and  1840,  consisted  of — 


There  belonged  to  the  colony  in  the  year  1841,- 

Sliip.. 


Undrr  SO  (oni . 


The  settleiiienta  on  the  river  Gambia  form  a  dependency  on  th 
Govemincnt  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  town,  Bathuret,  is  on  the  left  haul 
of  the  river  Gambia,  at  its  entrance  from  the  ocean,  in  13'  30'  nortl 
latitude,  and  16°  37'  west  longitude. 

Expeditions  were  sent  out  from  England  early  in  the  scventeentt 
century  to  this  pnint,  their  object  being  to  obtain  gold  and  irory  in 
exchange  for  English  goods ;  but  the  attempts  at  fonning  a  settlcroeui 
were  tiieu  frustrated  through  the  conjoint  operations  of  bostilfty  on  tin 
part  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  unbealthiness  of  the  climate.  Aboui 
1723  a  Uriti^h  factory  was  created  by  the  African  Company  on  the 
email  isknd  of  St.  James,  about  seventeen  miles  from  the  moutit  of  tin 
Gambia.  The  |)rincip;d  trade  carried  on  licrc  by  the  African  Comfianj 
was  tliat  in  siuvcf,  wliicli  for  a  long  time  received  great  encourageiucn 
from  the  British  Parliament,  and  was  genernlly  considered  as  n  blame 
less  pursuit  I  In  l¥8S  the  fort  of  St.  James's  Island  waa  destroyed  b; 
tlio  French,  and  tin?  factory  at  tliat  spot  was  afterwards  abandoned,  j' 
new  settlement  w;ia  formed  iu  1810  at  Bathurst,  on  the  island  a 
St.  Slary,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia.  This  island  was  obtained  h 
purcliase  fn>ni  the  Xing  of  Combo,  to  whose  successors  we  pay  a  yearl 
quit-rent  of  200  dollars,  ^^'e  bought  in  1820,  from  the  King  of  llarra 
a  belt  of  land  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  extending  one  mil 
inland,  and  al)uut  tliirty-si.\  miles  along  its  bank,  and  this  gives  us  tin 
command  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Anutlier  purchase  was  isodu  ii 
16^,  in  the  vichiity  of  Cape  St.  Mary,  of  the  Baceow  territory,  A 
the  distance  of  175  miles  up  the  river,  following  its  windings,  wc  ban 
obtained,  also  by  purchase,  Macarthy*s  Island,  wliich  is  situated  nt  tfat 
bead  of  the  naviguCiun  for  vessels  of  considerable  burthen,  the  tradi 
beyond  being  carried  on  in  small  schooners.  Some  barracks,  a  misfion- 
Imuse,  school,  and  clinpel,  imve  been  built  on  Macarthy's  Island,  tiu 
on  which  amounts  to  about  800  males  and  400  females. 
Mnudingi)  town  of  Morocunda  stands  on  this  island. 
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The  population  consists  of  49  whites,  4446  coloured  people  (2398 
males  and  2097  females),  and  591  aliens  and  strangers. 

The  value  of  British  manufactures  exported  from  the  United  King- 
dom is  included  hy  the  Custom-house  with  the  trade  of  Sierra  Leone,  as 
already  explained. 

The  remaining  British  settlements  on  the  continent  of  Africa  are 
situated  on  what  is  called  "  The  Gold  Coast."  They  comprise  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  Accra,  Dix  Cove,  and  Annamaboe. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  in  5^  6'  north  latitude,  and  1"*  10'  west  longitude, 
is  the  scat  of  government  for  these  settlements.  Accra  lies  in  5^  33' 
north  latitude,  and  0^  5'  west  longitude.  Dix  Cove,  in  4°  46'  north 
latitude,  and  1'  55'  west  longitude;  and  Annamaboe,  in  5^  12'  north 
latitude,  and  1^  7'  west  longitude. 

Cape  Coast  Castle  was  first  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  who  were  dis- 
possessed by  the  Dutch.  It  was  captured  by  the  English  in  1661,  and 
has  since  remained  in  oiu*  possession.  Tlie  country,  even  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  our  stations,  is  represented  as  ^'  a  wilderness,  an  im- 
penetrable jungle,  where  cultivation  has  never  been."  Tlie  posts  on 
the  coast  held  by  us  are  in  fact  stations  to  which  the  natives  from  the 
interior  may  resort  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  barter  trade.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  any  territorial  possession  beyond  the  actual  site  of  our 
several  forts. 

The  value  of  British  manufactures,  chiefly  arms  and  ammunition, 
brass  and  copper  manufactures,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  exported  from 
tlie  United  Kingdom  to  the  diflbrent  stations  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  each 
year  from  1827  to  1841  was — 


Yeaw. 

£. 

Years. 

£, 

Year*. 

£, 

1827 

22,414 

1832 

65,291 

1837 

89,020 

1828 

41,985 

1833 

86,263 

183S 

102,685 

1821) 

46, %2 

1834 

107,627 

1839 

131,444 

1330 

52,889 

1835 

87,841 

1840 

136,877 

i8:n 

50,214 

1836 

142,063 

1841 

133,510 

The  returns  are  made  chiefly  in  palm  oil,  gums,  Guinea  grains,  gold-^ 
dust,  dye-woods,  and  ivory.  There  has  of  late  years  been  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  quantity  of  exportable  products,  and  consequently 
in  the  value  also  of  our  shipments  to  that  quarter.  The  quantity  of 
palm  oil  obtained  thence  in  1827  was  only  4962  cwt. ;  in  1831  it  bad 
increased  to  16,750  cwt. ;  in  1836  there  was  a  further  increase  to  22,042 
cwt.,  in  1841  we  imported  thence  42,754  cwt.,  and  in  1848  our  import- 
ation amounted  to  49^,719  cwts.  This  result  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
success  tliat  has  atteflBHFOTF  efforts  for  impeding  the  trade  in  slaves. 

The  population  of  the  district  wltliin  the  direct  influence  of  the  British 
forts  along  this  division  of  the  coast  is  roughly  estimated  at  from  700,000 
to  800,000.  They  are  Fantees.  Our  principal  trade  is  with  Ashantees 
from  the  interior.     Those  people  are  very  superior  in  intelligence  to  the 
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FaDtees  and  other  dwellers  on  the  coast,  who  have  most  probably  been 
demoralized  by  the  slave  trade  formerly  so  actively  pursued. 

Fernando  Po  is  an  island  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  in  3'  25'  north  lati- 
tude, and  8°  50'  east  longitude ;  it  is  of  volcanic  origin,  about  twenty- 
four  miles  long  and  sixteen  miles  broad,  and  about  twice  the  size^of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  Its  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  one  part  rises  to  a  height 
of  3500  feet  above  the  sea,  to  which  circumstance  is  attributed  its 
comparative  healthiness.  The  island  was  discovered  in  1471  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  exchanged  it  with  Spain  for  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Brazil.  In  1827  it  was  taken  into  the  possession  of  England  by  consent 
of  Spain.  The  position  of  this  island  opposite  the  Cameroons  river  and 
the  Amboises  makes  it  of  present  value  in  putting  down  the  slave  trade ; 
i;  and  when  this  disgraceful  traffic  shall  be  suppressed,  and  the  inhabitants 

li  of  the  opposite  shores  shall  have  applied  themselves  to  commercial  pur- 

ill  [  suits,  Fernando  Po  will  acquire  a  greater  value  as  a  trading  station, 

^jjL\  where  Europeans  may  reside  with  less  danger  to  life  than  in  other  spots 

f  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.     At  this  time  the  only  white  inhabitants 

!  are,  the  agent  of  tlie  West  African  Company,  a  surgeon  and  a  German 

-•  settler.     The  black  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from  3000  to 

9000.  Part  of  these  are  from  Old  Calabar,  Bonny,  the  Cameroons,  and 
the  Grold  Coast,  together  with  some  Kroomen.  The  English  settlement, 
Clarence  Town,  stands  on  a  headland  150  feet  above  the  sea,  which 

!  forms  the  entrance  to  Maidstone  Bay,  a  small  but  tolerably  secure  har- 

bour on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
j  At  the  close  of  the  year  1849,  the  English  Government  obtained  from 

I  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  by  negotiation  and  purchase,  the  Danish  settle- 

\  xnents  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  viz.,  Tacia,  Quittaii,  Ningo,  and 

;  Addah,  which  settlements  are  now  made  to  form  part  of  the  stations 

i  under  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  previous  possessions  of  this  country 

i  upon  that  coast.     The  object  sought  through  this  purchase  is  that  ol 

r  gaining  greater  facilities  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

!      . 


i 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BRITISH   AMERICA. 

Canada:  Population,  Lower  Canada— Incroftse  by  Immigration  —  Population  of  Upper 
Canada  —  Import*  an«l  Exports  —  Shipping  —  Ship-building  —  Fisheries — Agricultare — 
Manufactures — Mills  —  Internal  Navigation.  New  Bru.xswick:  Area  —  Population  — 
Imports  and  Exports— Shipping— Ship-building.  Nova  Scotia:  Population— Inequality 
in  the  Numbers  of  the  two  Soxes— Imports  and  Exports  —  Shipping — Ship-building — 
Fisheries- Harbours— Live  Stock.  Cape  Breton  :  Population— Imports  and  Exports— 
Coals— Ship-building.  Prihce  Edward's  Island  :  Population— Imports  and  Exports- 
Tenure  of  Land — Stock— Ship-building.  Newpodndland  :  Area  —  Fisheries  —  PopU" 
lation— Imports  and  Exports— Shipping— Ship-building.  Hudson's  Bay  TEHRrroRv: 
Boundaries— Extent.  Bermudas  :  Population— Imports  and  Exports— Ship-building — 
Shipping. 

The  dependencies  of  England  in  North  America,  exclusive  of  such  of 
the  West  India  islands  as  form  part  of  that  division  of  the  world,  are— 

The  Province  of  Canada—Upper  and  Lower. 

„  „        New  Brunswick. 

„  ,,        Nova  Scotia  and  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton. 

Prince  Edward's  Iskuid. 
Newfoundland. 

The  North-west  or  Hudson's  Bay  Territory. 
The  Bermudas. 

The  capture  of  Quebec  by  General  Wolfe,  in  September,  1759, 
brought  the  province  of  Canada  under  the  dominion  of  England,  in  whoso 
possession  it  has  since  continued  without  interruption.  This  important 
possession  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  on  the  west 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  lies  between  42^  and  53^  north  latitude,  and  between  64^*  and  143® 
west  longitude.  It  is  usually  considered,  however,  that  the  western 
extremity  of  the  province  is  Goose  Lake,  near  Fort  William,  on  Lake 
Superior,  in  90^  20'  west  longitude.  The  length  of  Canada,  thus  limited, 
from  east  to  west,  is  about  1000  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  from 
north  to  south  300  miles,  so  that  its  area  is  300,000  square  miles,  or 
two  and  a  half  times  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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Upper  and  Lower  Canada  contained — 


270,718  inhftbiUnU  in  1806 
333,250  „  „  1816 
580,450        „        „         1824 


n 


The  population  of  the  four  districts  of  Lower  Canada  in  1831  was 

Quebec 137,126 

Montreal      ....  284,650 

Three  RWen    .     .     .  70,157 

Gaspe 9,505 


Total 


501,438 


A  census  was  taken  in  1844,  when  the  numbers  were  ascertain^ 
under : — 

Males.  Fenuklet.  Total. 

Lower  Canada.— Whites     .     .    344,855  346,077  690,932 

Coloured  .     .  140  121  261 


Upper  Canada.— ^liitei      .     .    257,506 

Coloured  .     .        2,403 


224,383 
1,758 

Total 


481,888 
4,167 


691,193 


486,055 
1,177,248 


The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  people  by  natural  means  is  rapu 

1  The  difierence  between  the  births  and  deaths  in  the  six  years  from  HI 

to  1836  was  equal  to  an  average  annual  increase  of  8|  per  cenL     Bi 

;  this  increase  isUmportantly  assisted  by  immigration.    In  the  same  s 

.  years  the  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  who  lande 

at  Quebec  and  Montreal  was  194,936.     Tlie  greater  part  of  these  nvc 

forward  to  the  upper  province,  and  some  of  them  probably  crossed  ov 

to  the  United  States ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  number,  probably  great 

than  those,  of  Britbh  emigrants  who  landed  at  ports  in  the  Uniti 

States,  proceeded  onwards  to  Canada.     During  the  six  years  1831 

183fi,  the  number  who  landed  at  the  port  of  New  York  alone  w 

169,354.    The  increase  altogether  in  the  districts  of  Quebec,  Montrej 

and  Three  Rivers,  between  1831  and  1836,  was  70,789. 

The  population  of  Upper  Canada  in  1831  had  reached  296,54 
making  the  numbers  in  the  entire  province  in  that  year  797,982.  - 
this  time  (1850)  our  Canadian  fellow-subjects  are  probably  increas 
to  1,250,000,  being  about  equal  to  the  population  of  Denmark,  exclu^ 
of  tho  duchies  of  Sleswick  Holstein. 

Our  trade  with  this  part  of  the  British  dominions  is  considerab! 
Tho  exports  exceed  in  value  the  return  shipments,  as  must  be  the  ca 
while  any  considerable  number  of  our  countrymen  are  emigratii 
thither.  The  custom-house  accounts  do  not  indeed,  state  the  fi 
moiuure  of  this  excess,  since  no  entry  is  made  of  the  greater  part  of  tl 
property  taken  with  them  by  emigrants,  and  which,  altliough  the  vali 
may  not  be  great  in  the  individual  cases,  must  amount  to  a  considerab 
aum  in  the  aggregate. 
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The  total  imports  and  esports  of  Canada  in  eadi  year  from  1882  to 
1847  were  valued  in  official  documents  as  under: — 


1840 

1,»03,0U           1 

624,685 

1,935,687           1 

884,338 

1,923,223           1 

327,306 

1843 

1,126,536           1 

381,159 

18« 

2,381,106           1 

758,  IW 

1S45 

2,599,966          ! 

185,469 

1»U 

2,363,84*           1 

952,821 

1S47 

2,161,923          2 

078,578 

It  thus  appears  that  during  those  sixteen  years  this  province  has  imported  X 
to  the  value  of  seven  millions  beyond  its  exports,  the  whole  of  which   1  ~ 
excess  has  been  drawn  from 


The  value  of  our 

cotton, 

inen, ^Ik 

woollen, 

and  iron 

manufactures,                  'I 

that  found  a  market  in  Canada,  in  each  of  those  years,  was—                                     |! 

MA.NLifACniREaOF 

ToUlDt 

C.1U.B. 

Uoen. 

Silk. 

Woollen.  1      l,„,u 

f™*oin,. 

j 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1832 

303,170 

54.320 

63,339 

229.631 

68,246 

71-!,  756 

1833 

317,616 

50,576 

JO.]  91 

3S7,6!<2 

83,373 

68;».408 

1831 

173,347 

26,733 

40,90J 

133, 4W 

BB,663 

431,142 

f 

1P.15 

349,831 

60,039 

58,988 

237,961 

fi£,6Bl 

763,703 

1836 

473,160 

01,335 

63.143 

303.166 

992,347 

183- 

285,858 

52,847 

ao,222 

234,671 

64,839 

1.,    676,4.17 

1838 

349,872 

43,936 

43,889 

193,  B59 

54,871 

586,427 

1K31I 

M4.no 

67.468 

95,773 

3211,  S9a 

lu.eoi 

l,148,3:)2 

1840 

423,024 

90,6:)7 

Us..-*) 

:MI.583 

990,387 

■ 

1841 

41U,170 

83,413 

64,  K.-.- 

990,632  1  137,859 

995,931 

1812 

388,622 

To.eas 

68,aa 

305,646  '    99,266 

932,690 

1843 

1S2.5&4 

At  ,354 

1S3.3J3       31,168 

1844 

sao.ws 

72,804 

€5,aufl 

351.081      157.566 

1,170,656 

1815 

533,097 

93,649 

88,125 

435, 7«)      183,461 

1,332.035 

IS46 

462.751 

77:451 

103,611 

433,431      152,643 

1847 

3J5,0M 

69,01!8 

88,677 

365,506      179,389 

1>7;631 

! 

The  value  t 

f  ashes,  grain,  and  timber,  the  most  important  articles  of                   '  | 

Canadian  pro 

ucc  that  were  exported, 

was  as  follows  : —                                                ,  ' 

Y,».    1    A^. 

\ 

TimbBf.      1      TogHhei. 

1 

1 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1832 

201,667 

121,533 

471,837 

174,181 

211,720 

489,367 

nbslsea 

1831 

108,287 

139,712 

6S;i,208 

931,217 

; 

iwr, 

176.131 

31, 5W) 

620,  \&2 

836,0113 

1 

1836 

238,951 

a8,WM 

970,930 

i 

18:17 

180. S71 

15,311 

6:.I,78F, 

847,688 

1838 

1 

i 

68,980 

82|o:,2 

706.185 

921.199 

' 

42*57 

sso,4os ;  i.oM.Bia 

1810 

126.148 

491,507 

952,826  '  1,678,481 

1811 

121,713 

1,019.745 

1, 602,-186 

1842 

Ii7,1»6 

512,321 

582,203 

1.193.433 

1813 

189,009 

277.737 

836,383 

1,303,139 

J94,e93 

5MJ,2;7 

898,940 

I,«i83,ll0 

1845 

134,430 

675,154 

1,334.986 

3,1-15,770 

1846 

lia,295 

1,082.163 

1.8'J9,536 

1847 

80,481 

1.064;9O7 

878,860 

2,019,238 

FROOBESS  OF  THI 


The  sliipping  that  entered  and  cleared 
in  the  years  1832  to  1838,  and  1845,  m 


INWARI 

T.«. 

Gr«tBrtiiln. 

BrtttibColmlet. 

Unlled: 

Ship..        To-. 

Nilp..  ■     To«. 

Shli« 

IHS-? 

860  ■  2^,527 

1,162  '142,380 

780  ,  t 

IIWI 

8ia      234,8W 

i,i5j  ■]ea,.3ao 

994      I 

Ml      275,518 

1,157     1«,034 

IH.-1.-. 

917  .  2a7,10j 

•24.082 

1H.-H; 

953     310,645 

1,093 

20a,T15 

910  1 

ll«H 

863     306,841 

896 

132,443 

IHU 

1,350  1  553,353 

•184 

•'■■" 

30  1 

ifwa 

963 

373,488 

157 

J  419 

R8., 

i«« 

8!» 

260.967 

200 

16,977 

327 

ac>i,joa 

ISO 

14,216 

399 

ifwri 

317,990 

218 

832 

1R3fi 

1,032 

350,7-tl 

230 

1S,1J5 

419 

9tt0 

331,^33 

164 

is,ei5 

433 

1H45 

1,564 

635,716 

JiH 

o;254 

/  f^^hip -building  forms  an  important  an 
\  in  the  provinc^    There  were  built  and 

of  Canada  in  each  of  the  ten  years  from 

following  numbers: — 


Van. 

Tom. 

25 

1833 

29 

5,154 

1834 

6,176 

1835 

26 

5,465 

1836 

.12 

7,704 

1837 

32 

6,356 

QTie  greater  jiart  of  these  vessels  are 
arc  tlien  registered  in  the  various  porta  c 
were  registered,  as  belonging  to  Canadia 


Steim-vcucia — under  5f 


The  fislieries  for  cod,  herrings,  mackei 
Lower  Canada,  fumisli,  after  supplyii^  i 

■  SiUiDg-veuels  aaly  inoluded  la  Iheie  ^eui,  tl 
booring  cqIohIm  li  carried  on  b;  umh*  of  bcr^ei, 


ToUl     .     .     62,513  56/J44  11<J,457 

During  the  five  years  from  1835  to  1839,  besides  the  natural  increase 
of  the  inliabitants,  there  were  added  to  their  numbers  18,957  emigrants. 

3  E  2 
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a  yearly  export,  chiefly  to  our  West  India  colonies,  to  the  value  of 

50,000/.  to  80,000/.  i 

Agriculture  must  necessarily,  for  many  years  to  come,  engage  the  , 

chief  part  of  the  attention  of  the  Canadian  population,  and  if  even  tlie  i 

assumed  necessity  for  emigration  thither  from  the  parent  country  sliould  I 

cease,  we  shall  continue  to  find  customers  among  them  for  our  cheap 
manufactures,  although  the  commonest  articles  of  clothing  and  house- 
hold utensils  have  long  been  produced  in  their  cottages.  It  was  found 
that  in  1830  there  were  13,400   domestic   looms  in  Lower  Canada,  i 

estimated  to  produce  about  1,400,000  yards  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  1 

1,000,000  yards  of  common  flannel,   and  1,350,000  yards  of  linen.  l 

There  were  at  the  same  time  in  that  division  of  the  province  90  carding  i 

and  97  fulling-mills,  3  paper-mills,  395  grist-mills,  and  737  saw-mills,  ' 

many  whiskey  distilleries,  and  seven  iron  foundries.  Sugar  is  very 
generally  made  for  use  by  families  from  the  juice  of  tlie  maple-tree.  i 

In  Upper  Canada,  in  1834,  the  weaving  of  woollen  cloth  was  a  common 
occupation  in  the  cottages ;  there  were  numerous  distilleries,  breweries, 
tanneries,  fulling-mills,  and  carding-mills ;  the  number  of  grist-mills  was 
551,  and  of  saw-mills  843.    VJUri^.tv   i  .*-**^'^*t  t 

pTIie  growth  of  this  province  nas  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  greatl 
stimulated  by  the  advantage  of  easy  communication  which  is  ofiere 
through  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  magnificent  chai 
of  lakes  connected  with  that  noble  river.  In  aid  of  this  natural  advan 
tage  some  costly  works  have  been  completed,  partly  by  private  enterprise,\  S 

and  partly  at  the  expense  of  Englandi    The  most  important  of  these  i 

works,  the  Ilideau  Canal,  cost  this  country  a  million  of  money ;  it  is  135  [ 

miles  long,  beginning  at  Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  ending  at  the 
foot  of  tlie  Cliaudicre  falls  in  the  Ottawa  river. 

The  province  of  New  Brunswick,  which  formerly  comprised  part  of? 
Nova  Scotia,  is  bounded  on  the  nortli  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  ) 

the  river  llistigouche ;  on  the  south  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Chignecto  i 

Bay ;  on  the  east  by  Northumberland  Strait  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Law-  I 

rence ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  state  of  Maine. 

The  area  of  the  province  in  square  miles  is  25,324. 

The  population  was —  | 

In  1S06  about  35,000  ; 

ISIG  „   56,000  I 

1824   ,,   78,0U0 

The  inhabitants,  in  1834,  were  found  to  consist  of —  j 

Malm.  FemalM.  ToUl.  S 

Whltcf    ....     61,756  56,078  117,834  k 

FreebUckt.     .     .  757  866  1,62.')  1 


i 


] 

I 

I 
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A  census  was  taken  in  1840,  when  th 
to  be— 

Main    .... 
Pemalei      .     .     . 

Tot«l    ...  1 

The  trade  of  New  Brunswick,  in  each  j 
the  following  amount : — 

Inpart).  EipoiU. 


5SI,B75 

471,537 

549,215 

46U,464 

567,719 

«1,S01 

681, HI , 

077,309 

883,763 

517,720 

730,563 

588, 3W 

720,013 

656,052 

011,M6 

600,386 

/  The  value  of  imports  during  those  sixb 
■exports  by  about  2,000,000/.,  the  greater  ] 
'iConveyed  to  the  province  by  emigrants  fro 
with  mucli  other  property  not  noticed  by  t 
The  greatest  part  of  the  exports  of  the  ] 
fieh,  with  small  quantities  of  grain.  The  ^ 
in  the  foregoing  tnxteen  years  was— 


!,..». 

L..,.r, 

vu^. 

r.m.^=. 

Y.... 

i.. 

£. 

.■ 

31 ,130 

5.071 

fl40 

ISW 

371,479 

95,144 

"41 

IMl 

417,773 

aG,39S 

a,53i 

MM 

ss.tda 

1,709 

84.1 

18.-1G 

ITS, 431 

as, 395 

1,879 

K4* 

IB37 

■476.670 

30,650 

H4» 

ses.eaT 

sl.lla 

I83J 

61(1,380 

21,610 

3,975 

1847 

The  shipping  inwards  and  outwards  di 

and  in  1844,  were— 

INWARn 

y™ 

Q,«tnHL»in. 

Itrlclih  Colon  Iki. 

IT-..,«1S., 

Bhil,.|      Tgn.. 

Sl.ip.. 

■!■««.. 

'""- 

T< 

1833 

4S2 

1!D,089 

1,015 

1»,77S 

m 

fin 

1831 

47* 

137.796 

1,377 

1)2,280 

5flV 

4A 

183G 

M'.' 

157,86* 

1,11111 

II8,3J4 

MS 

M 

is.i: 

4f.:. 

lfl4,f,79 

i.flai 

I0S.M4 

431 

207,!X)7 

1,878 

137,648 

.IN 

1833 

r.7M 

308,712 

1,923 

W44 

M 

1844 

587 

sao,i33 

1,377 

fi0,80> 

931 

US 

BaiTISH  AHEEUCA. 


0«T»A1U«. 

Ten. 

Gr«.Brl»l». 

DrIUih  CotoDli*. 

U,i 

tdat>i». 

FM>i(t>C»~i>lrio.             Toul. 

SlHp.. 

Toni. 

Ship^ 

T.n^ 

SLip.. 

t™. 

Ship.. 

■1\HU.     [    Shlpi. 

Tom. 

18.13 

G1.T 

133,131 

1,MS 

102,802 

fiafl 

K>,a89 

3 

428 

3,  SOB 

31B,300 

IB«.85T 

l,iS3 

vin 

ia,ois 

1 

gn 

HA4 

183S 

HIH 

M!,63S 

'IKt 

24,077 

031 

1830 

919,:t5(t 

1,T8U 

HH- 

«^ 

.11 H 

19,670 

671 

11,801 

ai7 

wm 

S14,3M 

1,S34 

"M 

■Ml 

16,341 

8 

1,231 

ITS 

IS.CMa 

1*1  ( 

BSi 

9i».fl9S 

1,8^19 

lif 

MIX) 

Tin 

33,688 

«33 

4+4 

IIM 

eas 

S93,a»B 

Sliip-building  is  a  more  important  branch  of  industry  in  New  Bi'uns-"\ 
wick  than  it  is  in  Canada.     Durinj;  each  of  the  ten  years  from  1832  to  / 
1841  tlici'c  were  built  and  registered  in  the  pronnce  the  following  num- 
ber of  ships: — 


IM,9M 


TIic  number  and  tiinoagc  of  sailing  and  steam  vesseU  that  belonged 
to  the  various  ports  of  the  province,  at  the  end  1841,  were — 


A  cunsidcrablo  part  of  the  shipping  built  in  this  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  nritiiili  Ainorica  are  sold  in  England  after  convoying  thither 
their  first  cargo,  and  their  value,  which  does  not  enter  into'  our  custom- 
house accounts,  must  be  considered  in  estimating  the  amount  of  their 
exports. 

By  far  the  lai^est  part  of  the  surface  of  this  province  la  still  in  a  state 
ofTiature  ;  nearly  three-fourths  remain  still  ungranted  in  the  hands  of 
Government.  The  face  of  the  country  is  intersected  by  numerouB 
rivers,  affording  cheap  and  ready  cominuni cation  during  the  open  season 
between  every  part  of  the  province,  and  the  climate  is  in  b  high  degree 
healthy.  These  circumstances  point  it  out  as  a  favourable  field  for 
emigration. 

The  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  is  joined  to  the  continent  of  North 
Amenca  by  an  istliinos  eleven  miles  wide,  which  unites  the  province 
with  New  Brunswick.  It  is  bonndtid  on  the  west  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
on  the  north  by  the  Gut  of  Canso,  which  separates  it  from  the  island  of 


FltOGBEi»E»  OF  THE  XAI 


C.t]e  Breton,  on  the  south  and  on  the  east  bj  i 
of  Nova  Scotia  from  east  to  west  is  240  mil 
abnut  60  mtlea. 

Trom  an  early  period  Englaod  claimed  the  a 
inclading  Sew  Brnnawick,  b_v  right  of  iu  diao 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  au  attempt  m 
meat  on  the  peninsula  by  the  French,  who 
English  Bettlers  of  Virginia,  but  it  was  some 
Eiops  were  taken  to  colonize  it,  and  in  1667  i 
the  Treaty  of  Buda.  In  1710  it'was  capture 
by  the  treaty  of  1713  was  fully  ceded  to  Gr 
remained  subject  to  the  British  crown. 

The  population  of  this  province  in  1806  wa 
increased  to  73,000 ;  in  U24  it  contained  » 
11^.^9,  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  the  nmi 
as  follows : — 

Voder  6  j«in  of  age  .  .  .  1T,2>4 
From  6  tol^rnnof  sgc  .  .  IT,!^ 
Above  1 -I  jMi*  of  ago   .     .     .    51,305 

TuUI  ....     86,1!) 

The  returns  did  not  include  the  population 
18i!7  contained  18,176  inhabitants.  There  u 
tlieir  accuracy  as  regards  the  numbers  which 
gn'at  inequality  in  the  numbers  of  the  two  se 
proportions  found  in  18^7  were  48'7  females 
iil")ve  proportions  give  only  444  females  to 
iw  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  provi 
siii'li  a  variation. 

Hie  trade  of  Nova  Scotia  in  each  of  the  yea 
ti>  ihe  following  amounts : — 


Vo.n,. 

Impo™. 

G>p«». 

Yn™. 

■■ 

£. 

£ 

IR3J 

76S,167 

1S(0 

IBM 

7S7,620 

431,3H.'i 

ISll 

IWt 

:i«,127 

ittia 

613,195 

4M,.M7 

IS43 

IMfi 

TM.MO 

4W,U:iT 

H44 

790,;6.-S 

4711,401 

1813 

l,aia,;«4 

6«,84a 

1347 

l.( 

ITiu  shipping,  inwanis  and  outwards,  in  o 
ISijy,  and  in  1813  and  1844,  was— 


*  K  eanrclvd  account,  lucluillng  (be  papulallun  of  Cm 
ivebccn  118,337. 


UHITISU  AUEKICA. 


.NWAItDS. 

Ywi. 

Gnit  DriUrin. 

BrilW.OJc.nlc 

United  autm. 

PowfiiB 
CoosUls. 

r^. 

Kifpi     Tom. 

Ship.. 

Tom. 

shipv 

T«... 

SlltjB,     TfilB. 

Ship.. 

T..U. 

IfSS 

]» !  as.sio 

,., 

184.026 

S78 

5a,86T 

41 

7,437 

3.81s 

1833 

1851 

IIS     30,651 

74,790 

967 

M,310 

8,636 

iw 

n«7 

18U 

lOU     36 

SM 

lM.4e9 

833 

Kl,051 

« 

i.9ii 

lOS     3J 

u:,7el 

WS 

97,8*9 

.V. 

1817 

91  ,  X 

Wl 

SS3 

A, 924 

!t.<H6 

WT 

(rt« 

97  at 

WW 

a.iT8 

Ifli.lTO 

9T8 

101,325 

114 

19,  MO 

9J    a? 

a,5l7 

I19,«31 

1,211 

lAI 

18,I»9 

1813 

IM     17 

i,asi 

94,309 

^ll.^ 

w.oay 

%w 

711 

1814      141  1  46 

133 

l.M,713 

1,164 

ni.804 

scu 

se.iM 

a,7ii 

3S1 

UUTWABDS. 


1633  '  111 

^.733 

1  957 

m-m 

6+S 

6a,S?6 

n> 

422  37* 

1833    lai 

ao,9M 

2,149 

144,469 

1,18« 

ia2,ws 

■M^ 

1834 

l-'IA 

949 

7S.040 

Vi 

2.00 

80,417 

•i3 

3,472 

ma 

IRW 

II'J 

an.ioi 

a,540 

mu 

at) 

8,783 

im: 

81 

148,»«J 

811 

m 

30,459 

963 

w 

4.150 

3,«B 

-WS 

1839 

173,713 

1,!M 

133,427 

49 

^.3M 

38,  DK 

160,843 

1,S19 

jaa.aai 

7,378 

3,858 

231 

The  amount  of  Bhipping  built  within  the  prorince  in  each  of  the  ten 
years  1832  to  1841,  was  as  follows: — 


7,313 

9,475 


The  shipping  belonging  to  the  province  at  the  end  of  1841  was — 


Bteun  VMMli— under  90  torn 


The  fisheries  of  Xova  Scotia  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  it8\ 

id  their  produce  furnishes  the  moet  \  ~     " 

export  trade.     The  great  bulk  of  the  fish  taken  is  cod ;  but  herrings,  ^ 


prosperity,  and  their  produce  furnishes  the  moet  valuJible  article  of  ib  I 


mackerel,  and  salmon  are  also  found,  and  cured  for  exportation,  llie 
value  of  fish,  grain,  and  lumber,  exported  from  the  proviDce  in  each 
year  from  1832  to  1847  was— 
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v.™. 

Fl.b. 

Con..*!;. 

£. 

£. 

If33 

137,7+1 

12,447 

U9,046 

a5,<ia3 

laa-i 

127,889 

12,673 

1835 

15.i,801 

51,660 

1036 

157,204 

18,960 

1837 

181,961 

11,763 

IS38 

205,840 

15,310 

833,075 

30,190 

1840 

282,301 

6'J,49I 

mi 

281,037 

86, 6M 

323.393 

66,345 

1IM3 

218.359 

10,656 

1911 

190,387 

fl.030 

1845 

304,237 

1,815 

1846 

31G,125 

84,386 

1847 

335,47-2 

18,813 

The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  is  invaluab) 
number  and  commodious  nature  of  its  barboi 
the  capital  of  the  province,  is  entered  by  a 
whieh  ends  in  a  sheet  of  water  the  area  of 
and  in  wiiich  1000  ships  can  ride  in  safety, 
protected  by  forts  erected  on  small  islands. 
tlie  Atlantic  coast,  is  two  miles  wide  at  the  ( 
miles,  and  is  fourteen  miles  long.  At  the 
province  is  St,  Mary's  Bay,  four  to  ten  miles 
long.  The  Annapolis  Bnsin  is  entered  by  th 
of  Fundy,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
tending  ten  milea  parallel  to  the  Bay  of  Fi 
from  one  to  four  miles.  The  Basin  of  Mil 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  entered  through  a  ai 
within  enlarges  to  from  eight  to  sixteen  m 
miles  to  the  head  of  Coboquid  B^iy.  Cumbe 
the  proviiict!  from  New  Brunswick,  forms  al 
harbour.  Pictou  harbour  has  a  bar  at  its  mi 
capacious ;  and  there  are  other  smaller  harlmi 
Northumberland  Strait,  which  elsewhere  woul 
■  A  considerable  number  of  live  stock  arc  n 
the  census  of  1827  there  were  found — 

14,074  hoTsn. 
Iii7/p4a  homed  c4tUo. 
197, .')7o  BliMp. 

^,223  gwjns. 

The  number  of  acres  in  crop  in  the  same 
uncultivated  land  there  were  9,668,801  acr 
worked  in  the  district  of  Pictou. 

The  island  of  Cape  Breton  is  a  depends 
'hich  province  it  is  divided  by  the  Gut  of  Ca 
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It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lllwrenoe, 
on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  west  by  St.  jSfeorge's 
Bay  and  NorthumberUind  Strait  Its  lengtli  from  north-east'^to  south- 
west is  about  100  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  80  miles.  The 
population,  which  in  1806  was  2315,  in  1816  about  7000,  and  in  1824 
about  14,000,  consisted  in  1827  of  9435  males,  and  9265  females-* 
together  18,700  souls ;  at  this  time  the  island  is  computed  to  contain 
about  27,060  inhabitants. 

The  custom-house  accounts  do  not  furnish  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  trade  of  this  island,  a  great  part  of  its  imports  being  included  in  the 
accounts  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  value  not  thus  included  during  the  eight 
years  1832  to  1839  was  as  follows  : — 


Yean. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Te«rs. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£.    - 

1832 

18,072 

31,891 

1836 

8,809 

34,460 

1833 

10,324 

28,608 

1837 

7,591 

41,337 

1834 

10,501 

22,188 

1838 

8,350 

33,546 

1835 

11,666 

31,039 

1839 

8,027 

42,859 

The  exports  consist  principally  of  fish  and  coals.  Of  this  mineral 
there  are  mines  at  Sydney,  Bridgeport,  and  Little  Bras  d'Or.  The 
quantity  exported  in  each  of  the  above  years  was — 


Yean. 

Ton*. 

1832 

21,855 

1833 

15,680 

1834 

8,374 

1833 

9,955 

Yesrs. 

Tons. 

1836 

27,759 

1837 

32,701 

1838 

23,550 

1839 

38,199 

Siiip-building  is  carried  on  in  the  island.  There  were  built  and 
registered  in  each  of  the  ten  years  1832  to  1841  the  following  number 
of  vessels : — 


Yeua.            Ships. 

Tons. 

Yean.           Ships. 

Tons. 

1832               18 

1,197 

1837              17 

1,067 

ISiVi              22 

1,503 

1838             27 

1,145 

1834               19 

1,111 

1839             25 

1,233 

1835               17 

1,354 

1840             40 

2,352 

1836              23 

1,613 

1841              23 

2,247 

Tliere  were  belonging  to  the  islan 

d  at  the  end  of  1841- 

— 

Ships.            Tons. 

Venelf  under  50  tons 

.     .     .     22             5,462 

»» 

aboTe  50    „ 

1      •      •     lo               3,969 

To\Ml 


40 


9,431 


Prince  Edward^s  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  is  bounded  on 
the  south  and  the  west  by  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  on  the  east 
by  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence. It  lies  between  46''  and  4T  10'  north  latitude,  and  between 
62"*  and  65''  west  longitude.  Its  extreme  length  is  140  miles,  and  its 
mean  breadth  is  about  15  miles.    Its  area  is  2134  square  miles. 
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This  island  vas  discovered  hy  SebasUai 
Eettlemcnt  was  made  Upon  it  by  the  EngUsh. 
occupied  by  the  French  as  a  fiBhii^  station 
their  possession  by  the  English  in  1758,  and 
to  this  country. 

Tlic  population  in  1806  was  9676;  in 
16,000;  in  1827  it  consisted  of  23,473  (1 
females).  In  1841  a  census  was  taken,  accoi 
ants  were — 


salt  of  age 
ToUl     . 


Among  this  populaUon  there  were — 

Dekf  ind  dumli  penoni  , 
Blind 


The  external  trade  ot  Oie  Wand  is  very  sm 
and  exports  in  each  of  the  years  1832  to  183 


Ton. 

Import.. 

Expo™. 

v„|, 

£. 

£. 

1832 

1,015 

8,267 

nssG 

3,!>r>6 

1S34 

2,33a 

I0,6S3 

1838 

1,174 

9,029 

1839 

The  progress  of  this  island  in  improvemei 
extraordinary  proceeding  of  tlie  English  G 
granted  very  nearly  the  whole  surface  by  a  gn 
holders  of  tlic  tickets  to  which  benefits  wen 
pay  a  few  shillings  per  annum  for  each  10( 
lands  in  the  proportion  of  one  settler  for  e 
years  from  the  date  of  the  grant.  These  co: 
evaded  ;  the  grantiies  were  for  the  most  par 
the  island,  and  settlers  have  been  unwilling  b 
industry  in  the  iniprovenient  of  property  wi 
their  own,  while  on  the  neighbouring  coittjne 
o!  land  to  be  had  in  fee  simple  and  on  easy  U 
.Xbrre  are  comparatively  but  few  immigi 
Island.  Of  tlie  47,033  persons  living  there  ii 
W  about  two-thirds,  wlio  were  bom  in  the  co! 
^  yifm  ^MCended  from  Scotchmen, 
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The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  good  and  healthy  ;  the  island  is  in 
a  great  measure  free  from  the  fogs  which  visit  the  shores  of  Newfound- 
land, Cape  Breton,  and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  agpculturists  and  stock  &rmers.^ 
There  were  on  the  island  in  1^1-j^j^^^  ^^  <^-^>1'   w  u  f*»^  fVci.- 

9,861  hones; 
41,914  ncatCAttle; 
73,643  sheep;  and 
35,521  swine; 
10  breweries  and  distilleries ;  87  grist-mills ;  11  oarding-mills ;  and  83  saw-millf. 

The  number  of  ships  built  and  registered  in  the  island  during  each 
of  the  ten  years  firom  1832  to  1841  was  as  follows  : — 


rear*. 

Shii«. 

Tons. 

1832 

42 

4,034 

1833 

44 

5,000 

1834 

>     34 

4,315 

1835 

40 

4,888 

1836 

35 

4,347 

Yean,           Ships. 

Tons. 

1837               44 

■ 

6,715 

1838              46 

7,099 

1839             69 

9,986 

1840             77 

11,098 

1841              63 

10,797 

g  belonging  to  the 

islan< 

Ships.            Tons. 

112              3,106 

80            13,967 

192            16,073 

%^    ihe  number  and  tonnage  oi  snipp 
end  of  1841  were — 

Under  50  tons     .     . 
Above  50  tons    .     • 

Total     .     . 

The   island   of  Newfoundland,   in  the  Gulf  of  St.   Lawrence,  liesv^ 
between  46**  40'  and  50°  37'  north  latitude,  and  between  52*  40'  and 
59""  20°  west  longitude.     Its  extreme   length  from  north  to  south  is 
about  400  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  300  miles.    Its  area 
is  about  35,000  square  miles. 

The  value  of  this  possession  has  been  confined  to  the  fisheries  carried 
on  upon  the  ^^  banks"  in  its  neighbourhood.  We  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  settlements  being  limited  to  a  few 
stations  on  the  shores  having  reference  solely  to  the  business  connected 
with  the  taking  and  curing  of  fish.  Some  attempts  at  forming  such 
settlements  were  made  between  1585  and  1614 ;  but  the  first  permanent 
colony  was  established  in  1623  by  Lord  Baltimore,  who  proceeded  to 
the  island  in  person.  Another  colony  followed  in  1633,  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  Falkland,  and  in  1654  Sir  David  Kirk  went  there 
with  a  few  settlers,  authorized  by  a  grant  from  the  Parliament.  Early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  the  island  was  taken  by  the  French,  but  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  it  reverted  to  England,  and  has  since  remained  in 
our  possession. 

The  population  in  1806  was  26,505  ;  in  1816  it  was  52,672  ;  and  m  ' 
1824  it  had  rather  diminished,  having  been  31,746  males  and  20,411 
females,— together,  52,157.    In  1832  it  contained  59,280  inhabitants. 
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In  1836,  the  latest  account,  there  were  in  the  bland  42,462  maleu,  a 
32,238  females,— togetber,  74,705. 

The  value  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  colony  in  each  ye 
from  1832  to  1847  was— 


V«m. 

Inipon. 

Eipon.. 

Yom. 

taport.. 

E,pom. 

£. 

£. 

e. 

i-. 

594,486 

18^ 

585.909 

IS41 

556,087 

ea.-xi 

1843 

fi50,l66 

787.16* 

1M7 

-11.155 

863,  Wff 

IS45 

fiM.Sfl 

875,151 

7-J7.a5a 

1S.T9 

1847 

760,334 

80S,eia 

The  greater  part  of  the  imported  articleB  conost  of  various  kinda 
provision,  clothing,  salt,  and  fishing-tackle ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  t 
exports  consist  of  fish,  fish-oil,  and  seal-skina. 

The  shipping  that  arrived  at  and  left  the  colony  in  each  year  fri 
1832  to  1839,  and  in  1844,  was  as  follows :— 


INWARDS. 

Y«<i. 

DHX^n. 

M^Cal«ni». 

r»i.«i8u».. 

Fmign 

CdudIHm. 

rcuj. 

SlilfL 

Ton.. 

ahip..|    t™. 

Shlj». 

Tgn.. 

m^. 

Ton* 

m^     t™ 

1833 

ws 

36.067 

388 

Sl9,454 

.■■* 

6,104 

U9 

20,T19 

858 

M.S 

18M 

«l 

3SI 

30,845 

S26 

900 

1839 

■fll 

ao.sai 

341 

31,983 

:o 

3,838 

■H'3 

34,601 

SSI 

1837 

l"! 

419 

22 

393 

41,714 

925 

106,1 

1838 

l.'W 

17,706 

acs 

«.SS8 

24 

893 

53,997 

817 

18*4 

IHI 

lOi 

133 

I4,st3 

.124 

41,858 

1,130 

127,; 

1833 

167 

12,128 

.„ 

38,749 

23 

3,727 

34,700 

39 

iflii 

MS 

1834 

25 

2.871 

H7n 

41,053 

971 

43,144 

1837 

1.W 

50,333 

9 

1.K19 

341 

33,723 

E)90 

1B38 

1[iO 

16,779 

4.-17 

49,763 

732 

«W 

27,521 

15,386 

834 

1S44 

119 

WH 

63,498 

•  29 

3,500 

3>J6 

»1,3U 

119,< 

A  considerahle  number  of  small  vessels  are  built  in  the  island.  1 
number  and  tonnage  so  constructed  in  each  of  the  ten  years  183S 
1841  were  as  follows : — 

Ship!.          Tom.                                       Tan.  Ship*.  Tin. 

1837            >5  1,IS« 

1B38            31  1,541 

1839  17  9n 

1840  30  1,696 
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The  number  of  vessels  registered  in  and  belonging  to  the  island  at 
the  end  of  1841  were — 

Ships.  Tons. 

Sftiling-TeMel*— under  50  tons     ....    310  10,103 

„  alK>Te50tons      ....    415  34,273 

Total     ...     725  44,376 

The  Hudson's  Bay  territory  is  a  tract  of  country  extending  between 
49""  and  70^  north  latitude,  and  from  Cape  Charles  in  Labrador  (near 
55^  west  longitude)  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  river  (in  135^  west  longitude).  This  territory  is  so  little 
known  that  its  area  cannot  be  given,  but  it  is  said  certainly  to  exceed 
2,000,000  square  miles,  and  probably  not  to  fall  much  short  of  3,000,000 
square  miles. 

The  description  of  this  immense  tract  belongs  to  the  province  of  the 
geographer,  and  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  volume.  The  only  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  applied  is  that  of  hunting-grounds  for  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  through  whose  instrumentality  the  markets  of  the  world 
are  yearly  supplied  with  the  most  valuable  furs. 

The  Bermudas,  or  Somers'  Islands,  form  a  numerous  group,  of  which 
only  five  are  of  any  importance,  viz.,  St.  Greorge,  St.  David,  Long 
Island,  Somerset,  and  Ireland.  They  are  situated  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
580  miles  east  of  Cape  Hatteras  in  North  America.  The  western  point 
of  the  group  is  in  32'  15'  north  latitude,  and  64'  50'  west  longitude.' 
The  area  of  the  inhabited  islands  is  12,424  acres,  or  about  20  square 
miles.  Their  population  in  1806  consisted  of  10,000  persons,  of  whom 
nearly  one-half  were  slaves ;  in  1824  the  numbers  were — 


MalM. 

FeoMlM. 

Total. 

WhitM     .     .     . 

.     1,837 

2,751 

4,648 

Free  ooloored    . 

312 

410 

722 

Slayet      .     .     . 

.     2,620 

2,622 

5,242 

ToUl     .     .    4,829  5,783         10,612 


In  1839  the  population  consisted  of — 


Halm,  FeoulM.  Total. 

Whitef     ....     1,638  2,428  4,066 

Coloured  and  bltck    2,066  2,781  4,867 


Total     .     .    3,7^4  5,209 


8,933 


The  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy,  and  an  increase  of  the  population 
by  natural  causes  would  certainly  be  experienced.  The  diminished 
number  of  inhabitants  must  therefore  be  owing  to  emigration,  which, 
considering  the  limited  nature  of  the  employments  offered  in  the  islands, 
must  be  resorted  to  by  the  natives. 

The  value  of  articles  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  Bermudas 
in  each  year  from  1832  to  1847  was  as  follows : — 
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y™.    I    Inip™.      B>i«U. 

v™. 

Impotu.      EipoHi, 

IB32 

l(H,7i2      13,784 

1840 

I30,aon 

1833 

86,1-13      13,5M 

1841 

148,762 

23,ia6 

1835 

100,783     ai,353 

1813 

119,497 

14,206 

1S3G 

116.067      21,967 

1844 

131,844 

23,143  1 

1838 

113,589  1  14,8JJ 

1846 

130,ai7 

1839 

134.884      S1.2J8 

1817 

142.591 

17,451    1 

llie  imports  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  British  manu^tures,  wit! 
some  grain  and  flour,  and  miacellaneous  articlee  left  by  vessels  puttitij 
in  for  repairs.  The  islands  afford  nothing  of  their  own  produce  fo 
exportation  except  arrow-root,  the  valne  of  which  is  small,  and  shipf 
the  building  of  which  was  formerly  more  successfully  followed  than  a 
jveaent  The  nnmher  and  tonnage  of  vessels  bu^t  in  each  of  tbe  year 
from  1832  to  1839  were  as  follows  :— 


The  difference  between  the  value  of  goods  imported  and  those  ex- 
ported is  provided  for  by  the  Government  eupcnditore  on  account  of 
convicts,  about  1000  of  whom  have  for  some  years  been  employed  in 
constructing  fortifications  on  the  islands. 

The  siupping  that  entered  and  cleared  from  these  islands,  in  each  o 
the  years  from  1832  to  1839,  and  in  1844,  was  as  follows : — 


,h  1837 

1^ 


l.s 

■Anns. 

t™. 

G.«a.,^.. 

Dr 

oiiu. 

L-.l„ 

s,.«. 

Cou 

tfilfn 

Toui. 

Sbip..        T 

n^ 

Shipl. 

Ton^ 

Sh,p.. 

Toiu. 

SUif. 

Ton^ 

81.1^. 

ToBfc 

1B33 

8         2 

tKia 

76 

fi,502 

65 

6,«15 

. 

708 

155 

5,S0!i 

5,657 

6,427 

JS5 

18SS 

9         S 

■£Vt 

5,3ia 

50 

S,658 

146 

1B36 

10      a 

filfi 

62 

3,867 

4S 

4,M7 

ia:i 

1838 

II         3 

14M 

51 

3,419 

s,«ei 

■U6 

1839 

B          1 

ISfi 

45 

3,112 

1844 

27          9 

435 

54 

3,920 

80 

10,259 

33 

2,072 

1<I4 

23,686 

on 

WARDS. 

18.32 

102 

48 

5  501 

S 

W14 

5,874 

G 

M6 

143 

18.^1 

r.n 

83 

7,S56 

4,837 

1,101 

1,406 

146 

68 

0,063 

5,I2U 

Ids 

1837 

M'i 

63 

4n 

4,063 

1,607 

8,427 

134 

13.0W 

5,13J 

36 

3,H36 

9 

807 

116 

^844^ 

217 

81 

95 

12,144 

" 

1,678 

VJ6 

aj.itS 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS  AND  SETTLEMENTS. 

General  DeKription— Names  of  Colonies— Population— Imports  and  Exports— Trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom— Shippfaig—Prodactions— Slave  Trade;  its  Abolition— Abolitioii 
of  Slavery — Compensation  to  Slave-owners — Successfhl  Result  of  the  Measure— General 
List  of  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  England ;  the  Date  and  Mode  of  Acquisition 
—Population— Forms  of  Government— Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  —  Proportion 
which  the  Colonial  Trade  bears  to  the  whole  Trade  of  the  Kingdom— Colonial  Protec- 
tive System ;  its  injurious  consequences. 

The  dependencies  of  England,  known  under  the  general  title  "  West 
Indies,"  comprise  the  islands  of  Antigua,  Barbados,  Barbuda,  Anguilla^ 
Dominica,  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines,  Montscrrat,  Nevis,  St.  Chris- 
topher, St.  Lucia,  St  Vincent,  Tobago,  Trinidad,  Tortola,  and  the 
other  Virgin  Islands  and  Jamaica ;  besides  which  there  are  the  district 
of  British  Guiana  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  and  the  settlement 
of  Honduras  in  the  province  of  Yucutan. 

These  colonies  or  plantations  differ  materially  one  firom  the  other  in 
their  origin  and  natural  features,  yet  in  their  relation  to  the  parent 
country  they  bear  so  intimate  a  resemblance  that  it  will  be  convenient 
to  class  them  together,  and  to  describe  their  trade  and  productions  under 
one  general  designation,  as  indeed  is  always  the  case  in  our  custom- 
house returns. 

The  different  West  India  colonics  now  subject  to  the  British  crown 
arc — 


N«n*  of  Colony.  j^^i,^, 

Antigua 1G32 

Barbados 1625 

Barbuda 1632 

Anguilla 1650 

Dominica 1763 

Grenada 1763 

The  Grenadines 1763 

Montserrat 1632 

Nevis 1628 

St.  Christopher 1623 


NtiM  of  Colony,  A^SdSL. 

St.  Lucia  ........  1806 

St.  Vincent 1763 

Tobago 1763 

Trinidad 1797 

Tortola  and  the  Virgin  Islands   .  1666 

Jamaica •     •     •  1655 

The  Bahama  Islands     ....  1629 

British  Guiana 1808 

Honduras 1670 


The  geographical  position  of  the  islands  in  the  abo^e  list  is  between 
lO""  and  23''  30'  north  latitude,  and  between  59'  30'  and  79'  west 
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loD^tude;  British  Giuana  lies  between  4~  and  8' north  latatude,  an 
between  57'  snd  60  west  longitude;  Honduras  Iks  between  16' 3 
and  18"  30'  north  latitude,  and  between  88"  and  89°  west  longitude. 

Tbe  population  of  each  of  these  several  colonies  and  setllouicnt 
according  to  the  latest  accounts,  is  as  follows : — 


■ 

WWW.           1         rolonnl. 

Toul. 

COLONICS. 

'_ 

M.l«.    IFHUI* 

lfal« 

F«l„. 

H>la. 

f™^«. 

Antigiu     .     .     . 

IBS! 

1,140 

840- 

15,U1 

17,891 

16,681 

■S,T31 

35,41 

B«UdD«    .      .      . 

l»ii 

8,W9 

7,910 

40,371 

46,275 

48,4S0 

W,135 

loi.eii 

1                                          B«b«).    .     .    . 

1,50 

1              ;                            AagidlU    .     .     . 

im 

'ies 

'sa3 

K4S9 

i;87S 

2I075  ,       .1,65 

1833 

39a 

338 

8,475 

9,463 

8,857 

9,803  1     18.«6 

GreDwUnM .     ( 

1837 

1,810 

1,964 

8,871 

8,919 

10,111 

10.883  '     *i,W 

IS36 

140  \         149 

3,S31 

3,591 

3,379 

S,T40  1       7.1! 

Kerf.    .... 

1833 

3,476        3,9.W  :       7.M 

Bt.  Chilitaphgr   . 

1838 

4,952  '     S,4S» 

5,'7S9 

Gisoe 

10,61.1  ;  11  TJl        il.ti 

i                                          «.  Lud»   .     .     . 

IMJ 

533  '        450 

6,153 

7,013 

61686 

7,4.3  :     14.1: 

StVboeDt     .     . 

1831 

1,301 

3i, 

31 

..       1     a7,12 

t^jS^    '.    '.    '. 

18SJ 

5I50S 

6,S46        11.7* 

1837 

3I62O       IJGOI 

17,S30 

18^477 

19,250 

a>,«7[t  ;    3  ,32 

TortoU  and  Uie) 

1835 

3,62a 

4,J(t.i;      7.?3 

1824 

37,   M 

166,595 

169.658 

..       '37.1.4^; 

TbeBtbti^'. 

183J 

■■3,W" 

11,939     II,  «U        Xl.iili 

1832 

"71,877 

:.      :.     r^.i-Hi 

Berblce*    .     .     . 

1833 

431  1         139 

10,914  1  10,<»7 

1I,3«S     10,196       ai.fA\ 

183» 

300  1          35 

4,700       3,000 

*,m\  a.o»      7.'j3; 

Total    .    .    .    \sao.7w 

*  Britlih  Guiaiu. 


The  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  naitufactur 
exported  to  the  British  \\'^e9t  Indie?  in  each  of  the  yeare,  from  1b2" 
1849,  was— 


Y«n. 

£. 

\««. 

^. 

v™». 

*- 

iR3a 

.1,187,540 

1843 

i.in^,** 

3, 786,453 

2.4.-il,4: 

1829 

3,fiI2,(»S 

1837 

3,456,745 

1845 

a.7!>-.',ai 

ixa-i 

1846 

18.11 

2,5N1.!I4J 

3,986, 5118 

2.HI2.:.7 

1832 

2,43;i.H0S 

imo 

3,574,970 

lft48 

2,5H7.SSJ 

itm 

a,5W,«M 

1849 

18M 

2,680,024 

H42 

3,591,425 

The  value  of  the  produce  sliippcd  from  these  colonies  to  ihe  Uuitt 
Kingdom  in  each  of  the  years  18^2  to  1847,  ascomputi.H]  by  the  coloni 
custom-houses,  was — 


1832 

£. 
5,020,146 

^sm' 

6,871,133 

5,169,878 

183J 

5,424.614 

1840 

5,35(1,116 

1835 

5,72«,'J16 

1841 

6,07.^.421 

1M2 

4,585,128 

1837 

5,»17,596 

IK 


l^e  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  each  colony  in  Ae  ycai 
1832  to  1847,  according  to  the  cuBtom-houee  returns,  was  as  follows :- 


WBST  INDIA  COLONIES. 


I.|»ct.. 

31 

I^Xt 

1834 

Eipou. 

1-p™. 

ElIBtl.. 

lointi. 

E»portfc 

£. 

fi 

£. 

£. 

£.. 

£. 

ipUA.        .        . 

1+8,830 

iflu.a+4 

170,331 

183,385 

176,076 

371,376 

461. SOX 

21)5,. '>I6 

438,679 

418,.1M 

4M.051 

624,683 

niDlH    '.     '. 

as,. 17(1 

38,421 

119,528 

110,MS 

DHlK          .        . 

iii,6o:i 

301,276 

114.179 

281,130 

126,776 

267,998     , 

»iCB  .      .      . 

2,814,306 

1,519.452 

3,489,797 

l,58J.7aO 

3,148,797  J 

'  llio67 

21,517 

8,063 

18,885 

36, .^33 

311,686 

28,871 

28,030 

44,729 

27, .104 

61,653 

Chrii'topher' 

101,148 

71.703 

102,378 

88,314 

137,963 

Lucl«     .     . 

sr.;9i8 

51,126 

34,733 

63,510 

42.834 

78,513 

^ineoDt .     . 

iM.aTi 

2.15,343 

126,763 

283,170 

139,337 

307,251 

X:  :  : 

1IB,4W> 

W,731 

106,589 

50,446 

106,773 

.1,93a 

33.aW 

io,n06 

31,105 

39,985 

lidid     .    . 

aij.eii- 

211,«57 

287, 4M 

268,446 

332,518 

380,707 

73,807 

68,156 

107, 3J9 

7n,G14 

142,021 

93,808 

486,:»0 

1,386,104 

1.577,615 

1,261,76- 

blco  .     .     . 

86,815 

332,933 

70,345 

258.95* 

67,773 

267,338 

Tolal.      . 

3,591,626 

6,244,013 

3,587,512 

SO 

3,T»S,969 

7,aM,*9S 

18 

3& 

^"^i« 

183T 

Igu*.     .     . 

301,339 

3.16.861 

191,817 

175,808 

1.18,998 

73,019 

t^o.     .     . 

.W5,(Mtt 

.'.78.739 

6.16,853 

627 

IH7 

T87,3U 

oinlck     .      . 

S0,0S6 

45.624 

68,077 

78,282 

71 

390 

74,871 

1U,I2» 

2(H.79S 

147,315 

201,080 

130 

709 

304,831 

ai<M       .     . 

2,018,965 

3,0M,513 

2,108.606 

3,315,670 

1,956 

S,8ST.m 

illcmt  .     . 

12,7IS 

19.249 

9,319 

19,069 

549 

7,77S 

3U,0»4 

33,575 

32.511 

34,885 

27 

183 

12,308 

120.141 

UB.»44 

145,703 

118 

371 

12S,il9 

I.ucia      .      . 

51,8(17 

60.344 

69,010 

74,185 

I'incCTit .     . 

130,. W9 

326.678 

349, 4«l 

379  68« 

■RO     .        .        , 

58,-05 

104.274 

731947 

196,974 

69 

7(i3 

143,828 

lola  .     .     . 

9,338 

33,21.-. 

i.-.,aM 

23,139 

10 

436 

34,799 

Mml       ,     . 

315.eM) 

370.361 

464,208 

487,731 

443 

469  500 

l».424 

KW.MS 

143,211 

es.aw 

liJO 

113 

106,840 

1,4.15.231 

770,83LI 

1,59.1,137 

709 

900 

1.336,308 

bice  .      .     . 

9B.0I3 

Si5.U36 

140,7.18 

49'J,042 

157 

483 

37i;43B 

Tot»l.      . 

♦  ,454,«S 

7,li:,!Wi 

r.,100,42e      7,916,577 

r.,ai6.093 

7,006,638 

1* 

»"" 

M 

3B 

IS 

10 

Igiu.      .     . 

196,959 

378,337 

333,336 

353,709 

191,185 

443,080 

bll«      .      . 

717,554 

847. 989 

783,775 

6Hli,703 

599,139 

3U,S97 

ninln     .      . 

50.472 

1211,021 

44,275 

76,681 

uuU.      .     . 

118,2fnl 

266.277 

99,r.ai 

201,1.12 

98.059 

170,786 

>9cft.      .      . 

1,876.566 

3,2a9,480 

2,244,450 

3,484,733 

2,183,917 

2,308,985 

14.fiM 

21.346 

9,356 

21.312 

9,994 

S4,32T' 

.^,<I1H 

28.896 

.31,757 

52,835 

27,005 

41,776 

Thrl-itophM 

9.1,130 

180,161 

143,867 

lM,62fi 

131,7.12 

217,40S 

I.I1C»       .      . 

60.143 

77.riOT 

76. 184 

6«,07B 

84,0» 

.■Incmt .     . 

170,006 

.^mlftii 

189,1U6 

3;i!P,335 

173,066 

302,109 

X:  :  : 

76,283 

1.TM71 

72,418 

15<»,.VW 

64,222 

118,819 

i«.r>4<) 

13,161 

6,300 

15,029 

10  INM 

12,966 

•idad      .     . 

4(W,532 

494.  \m 

46.1.824 

3:«,!H3 

r»16,609 

361,645 

151.484 

81.825 

v.M.:m 

M.liM 

183,77.1 

84,099 

l,*li..l!<0 

1,0211.8.10 

844.:iF.1 

1,5.15,664 

iiice .  ;  '. 

aii!l>J5 

1148,54(1 

17",  (W4 

3:.6.122 

144,001 

112,06:1 

T..UI.     . 

S, 042, 024 

T/JTS.-Wl 

.1,742,9.16 

'7^*\Z,va 

5,968,1.14 

6,278,639 
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OOLOMI». 

1841 

1842 

1S43 

Imports.     1 

Export*. 

Impoxtt. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exi 

1         £. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Antigiia.     .     .         201.882 

295,343 

160,012 

267,032 

223,379 

3€ 

Barbadofl 

578,474  ! 

410,371 

577,860 

424,513 

619,463 

5S 

Dominica 

53,li« 

50,917 

47,872 

64,357 

47,720 

3 

Grenada.     , 

114,505 

141,553 

84,251 

127,535 

84,679 

12 

Jamaica .     , 

1,335,234 

1,909,744 

1,877,252 

2,231,112 

1,695,556 

1,84 

Montterrat  , 

13,044 

28,105 

10,297 

20,117 

12,008 

1 

Nevit 

23,723 

17,455 

14,379 

17,992 

17,954 

2 

St.  Cbrittop] 

her 

139,775 

136,842 

109,701 

152,613 

115,578 

11 

St.  Lucia 

1         59,23.» 

99,312 

52,135 

109,960 

49,448 

: 

St.  Vincent 

138, 124 

235,196 

124,642 

229,237 

102,208 

23 

Tobago  . 
Tortola  . 

1         5i),:{49 

86,3;K) 

28,474 

83,083 

31,927 

6 

7,619 

18,968 

4,850 

13,133 

8,700 

Trinidad 

532,734 

473,724 

386,158 

458,490 

429,533 

4C 

Bahamas 

108,829 

92,727 

128,060 

67,141 

105,618 

6 

Demerara 

769,565 

979,794 

601,593 

930,749 

646,012 

7S 

Berbice  . 

116,656 

186,003 

69,927 

1      204,956 

1 

69,219 

IS 

Total 

•           a 

4,251,855 

5,162,446 

4,277,463 

5,402,026 

4,257,008 

4,9€ 

OOLO.NIES. 


:  Antigua  . 
I  Barbados . 
;  Dominica. 

Grenada  . 
I  Jamaica  . 
I  Montserrat 

Nevis  .     . 
;  St.  CbristopLer 
i  St.  Lucia  . 

St.  Vincent 
;  Tubago     . 

Tortola     . 

Trinidad  . 

Bahamas  . 

Demerara 

Berbice    . 


1844 


Impoitu 


Exports. 


Antigua  . 
Barbados . 
Dominica. 
Grenada  . 
Jamaica  . 
Montserrat 
Nevis .  . 
St.  Christopher 
St.  Lucia . 
St.  Vincent 
Tobago  . 
Tortola  . 
Trinidad  . 
Bahamas  . 
Demerara 
Berbice    . 


£. 

237,IK)5 

594,484 

56,416 

89,346 

1,476,344 

7,097 

17,985 

135,816 

65,637 

134,696 

43,439 

5,719 

437,411 

106,014 

602,028 

61,955 


£. 

407,946 

546,799 

67,183 

112,792 

1,609,473 

17,812 

51,565 

177,145 

101,361 

210,299 

85,946 

12,214 

403,826 

86,330 

893,000 

225,579 


Total.     .  I  4,072,292    i  5,009,267 


1845 


Imports. 


Exports. 


£. 

251,350 

654,250 

62,694 

97,522 

1,559,421 

8,557 

21,748 

159,221 

63,052 

136,997 

36,966 

6,970 

449,991 

101,033 

742,368 

88,915 


£. 
295,413 
561,598 

70,089 

113,019 

1,851,423 

15,050 

49,364 
194,087 

95,477 
189,241 

83,412 

15,753 
430,144 

71,357 
772,539 
219,597 


4,441,055     I  5,027,563 


1846 


.   i       200,311 

182,108 

678,751 

512,524 

5'i,416 

72,229 

.  '        87,681 

123,756 

.      1,419.845 

1,478,709 

7,512 

7,001 

.   !         19, .579 

40,879 

148,061 

149,484 

56,338 

144,617 

.  i        36,018 

.  '          6,437 

79,551 

225,460 

66,783 

8,404 

.  1      494,365 
119,325 

497,317 
68,953 

801,956 

649,025 

81,565 

126,676 

ToUI.     .     4,355,840       4,288,859 


144T 


195,846 
546,272 

49,914 

95,270 

1,321,705 

5,634 

13,481 
143,779 

57,475 
126,434 

34,856 

8,352 

393,603 

101,844 

713,041 

58,131 


374,887 
737,988 

78,665 

160,805 

1,937,645 

11,013 

62,977 
177,869 
111,889 
275,469 
119,691 

13,711 
512,288 

85,525 
880,714 
S87,790 


3,865,637 


5,768,926 


^. 
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Tho  number  snd  tonnage  of  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  between 
the  British  West  Indies  and  the  United  Kingdom  Id  each  of  the  twenty- 
eght  years,  from  1822  to  1849,  were  ae  follows : — 


l>.*.t.l>. 

„. 

™d.. 

ln..r,l. 

U. 

..m.. 

Ship.. :  To,* 

SiMp.. 

t™,. 

SLi^.. 

Tom. 

Shipi. 

Tu«. 

IS22 

B3]  1  332,4M 

743 

SOS, 099 

1836 

900 

237,953 

8M 

238,915 

1S37 

Sa«.4G8 

913 

344,  U6 

1824 

a3B,037 

1833 

878 

a&3.4y& 

8'JI      3«,M3 

6!»7 

181,731 

856 

212,817 

»7a    ai3,Tai 

9(10 

S48,S98 

lOtl 

677 

I74,57S 

805 

191,688 

UM  ,  iW3,.13S 

s:>a'M-2 

1»« 

306 ,2  JO 

897 

2:.3,698 

ItW) 

su  '  aM,87a 

8«S 

:uo,i>i;i 

I8H 

7U 

«5,+10 

822 

1831 

'Jtl7 

U'J.UJt 

18U 

9%,iia 

W3,74a 

8ia 

227,873 

Ull      aW,378 

aii.sfii 

1847 

S43,3da 

918 

2fi8,790 

878      23 J. 179 

80i 

232.  S64 

1B4G 

rM 

205,248 

829 

810,927 

Tlic   productions  of  these   colonics  are   almost  exclusively   sugar,  J 
molasses,  rum,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  and  pimento  from  Jamaica.     Tbe  pro-  I 
ducts  of  the  Eugar-cane  are  obtained  from  all.     Coffee  is  ctiiefly  grown/ 
in  Jamaica,  Dominica,  and  Guiana;  and  cocoa,  the  growth  of  Britiehj 
colonies,  is  almost  exclusively  yielded  by  Trinidad  and  Grenad^    The 
quantities  of  those  important  articles  of  commerce  imported  from  our 
AN'ost  India  colonies  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year,  from  1827 
to  1849,  were— 


y™. 

.^t:— 

M..-«. 

B»». 

to(r«. 

CUL 

««-». 

C^tt. 

C... 

.i...™ 

lb*. 

lb.. 

11*. 

1827 

3,»i,am 

3.(2,441 

5.«a>,174 

29,419,598 

549,688 

8,225,943 

1828 

4,.1l3.e.')0 

508,(195 

6,307.224 

89,987,078 

4*4,999 

2,U7,»93 

182!< 

4,152,611 

3UO,62G 

6.9.14,759 

36,911, 7S5 

684,917 

3,585,694 

1830 

.1,912,  r.2« 

24:1,420 

«.7:.2,799 

3,489,318 

1:^11 

4.1IU,MNJ 

323,306 

7.844, 157 

:.-'i,030,80a 

1,491,917 

1  S013U 

18.12 

.1,773.4r,« 

55.1,663 

4,71.1,809 

24,673,920 

618,215 

1,366,183 

IMS 

.1.646,204 

fl86,TU3 

5.109,975 

1L<.00S,.375 

3,1.11,809 

4,770,255 

1831 

3.843,976 

650,366 

5,112,3)9 

&2, 081, 489 

1,360,325 

1,»):),401 

1S3.1 

3,524, aoj 

507,49-. 

5,453,317 

1i*.W5,470 

43J,447 

a.536,353 

,-im6 

3,«ll,791 

638.535 

4,888.168 

1(1.903,426 

1,612,304 

3,230,978 

■KI7 

3,.106,775 

a75,6:.7 

■i5,-'-77.*^S 

1,847,145 

3,026,139 

IKI-I 

3,. -120.676 

6.18,007 

4,641,210 

2,149,637 

1B3J 

2.824,372 

474,307 

959,641 

1,071,511 

1840 

a,2l4,7A4 

0.19 

2,374,301 

999,068 

l8tl 

2.151,217 

4.K),22I 

2.920,298 

797,758 

1K42 

2,i<M,;3.-i 

47i;7.W 

a,41H,488 

1.643,376 

IHI3 

a>M;:oi 

605,632 

no 

1,501,126 

3,028,656 

1844 

2,453,050 

579,. IW 

3,120,480 

18.:. 

2,K53,<t95 

3,3.11,602 

2,'jy6,i60 

Ilt4« 

S.Ur..'H7 

477)623 

.-,27 

1,7.18,848 

:>23,S88 

IK47 

3,19«.8I4 

fAl.lit 

3,026,. 18 1 

1,358.560 

IB4S 

2:7^H987 

2,326,570 

IS49 

2,810,531 

605;62a 

4, .12  J,  640 

:l,.>i<,83y 

3;i59|a86 

2,273,936 

It  appears  from  the  Custom-house  statements  already  given  that  a 
great  part  of  the  value  of  the  yearly  harvests  in  these  colonies,  and 
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(which  are  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
an  addition  to  our  capital.  'Hie  balance  t 
meots  of  stores  and  manufactures  are  proi 
two  and  three  millions  sterling  per  annut 

■  proprietors  and  mortgagees  resident  in  thii 
For  a  long  series  of  years  the  British  Pi 

to  the  African  slave-trade,  and  it  require 
on  tlie  part  i)f  a  band  of  zenlons  plillanth 
were  the  venerable  Thomas  Clarkson  an 
sufficiently  to  aronse  the  land  to  the  cnor 
to  procure  the  [hissing  of  a  law  for  its  al 
first  committee  was  formed  for  the  purpos 
information  tending  to  the  aliolition  of  tl 
self-conslituti'd  body  consisted  of  Clarki 
Sansoni,  and  nine  more  members  of  the 
following  year  numerous  petitions  against 
were  presented  to  Parliament ;  motion  aft 
aubjcH-t  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
who  seemed  to  command  ovcrwhehning  : 
other  measure  advocikted  by  him,  was  out 
cause  of  humanity ;  and  it  was  reserved  f( 
cecdcd  to  office  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  I 
Bill  for  abolishing  the  African  slave-trade. 
Bxire  by  giving  to  it  the  niyal  assent  was  li 
act  of  Lord  (irenvilie'a  administration,  tbi 
>,givon  up  to  the  king  on  the  very  same  da; 
/   the  law  of  the  land. 

It  was  at  that  time  confidently  predict! 

I      tliis  measure  that  it  must  insure  tite  ruin 

\     wc  nnt  draw  from  the  signal  failure  of  th 

lio]>e  that  the  fiirtlicr  measure  of  justice 

abolition  of  slavery  itself  thnnighout  the  I 

■  (5\ugHst,  1««S  will  in  the  end  prove  as  lit 
colonies  as  was  the  measure  of  1W7  ? 

i      On  the  28th  of  August,  n'Xi,  an  Act  ^ 

I  slavery  thronirliont  the  British  colonies. 

j  sUive  ci^ased  im  the  1st  of  August,  1834 ; 

ij       that  relation  beeoming  "  apprentieed  laboi 

S»>  I   t)fen  entitled  to  their  services  as  slaves. 

i'^  u  was  to  eoritiune  in  the  case  of  household  s 

-g     ISSW,  but  in  the  case  of  praKlial  labourer) 

ployed  in  agriculture,  the  apprenticeship 

Ist  of  August,  1><4<).     Si  strongly,  hnwevi 

become  convinced  of  tlio  sinfulness  of  hoi 
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bondage,  that  even  the  modified  condition  of  apprenticeship,  although  it 
had  taken  from  the  master  all  the  more  hateful  attributes  of  ownership, 
was  intolerable  to  them  ;  and  a  degree  of  moral  compulsion  was  used 
under  which  the  colonial  legislatures  were  induced  to  anticipate  the 
period  of  perfect  freedom,  and  the  labouring  population  throughout  our 
West  India  colonies  were  admitted  to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  on 
the  1st  of  August,  1838. 

This  glorious  act  of  raising  770,000  human  beings  from  a  condition  V 
in  which  they  were  legally  considered  as  chattels,  and  could  be  bought 
and  sold  as  so  many  beasts  of  burden,  to  a  state  of  equality  before  the 
law  with  their  former  owners,  was  bought  for  them  at  the  price  of  twenty 
millions  sterling  by  the  British  nation,  who  thus  gave  unquestionable  I 
testimony  to  their  feelings  of  genuine  philanthropy,  while  they  proved  \ 
their  sense  of  justice  by  compensating  those  who  would  otherwise  have  I 
sufiered  individually  for  the  expiation  of  a  national  sin.  • 

The  number  of  slaves  in  respect  of  whom  their  owners  received  com- 
pensation by  means  of  this  Parliamentary  Grant  of  twenty  millions  was 
770,280,  of  whom  35,742  belonged  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  4026 
to  Bermuda,  and  66,613  to  Mauritius.  The  remaining  663,899  were 
located  in  the  several  West  India  colonies.  The  number  of  slaves  in 
each  colony,  with  the  average  rates  of  compensation  awarded  to  their 
former  owners,  and  the  amount  of  money  thus  distributed  to  the  several 
colonics,  were  as  follows  : — 


Number 

CompeuMtion 

App<>rtioDe«l. 

COLONIES. 

of 

_ 

SUTe*. 

Aveng«  Kates. 

ToUl  Amount. 

<»^CKift^CArtrM. 

Ik-X 

£.    «.    d. 

£. 

Antigua     .... 

29,121 

14  12     3 

425,547 

Bahamas    ...     . 

10,086 

12  14     4 

128,296 

Barbados    .     .     . 

83,150 

20  13    8 

1,719,980 

fl 

Dominica   .     .     . 

14,175 

19     8    9 

275,547 

* 

Grenada     .     .     . 

• 

23,638 

26     1     4 

616,255 

Guiana .     .     . 

;    82,824 

51  17     1 

4,294,989 

Honduras  .     . 

.  !       1,901 

.W    6    9 

101,399 

Jamaica      .     . 

.  1  311,070 

19  15    4 

6,149,937 

Montscrrat 

.  ■      6,401 

16    3    7 

103,5.% 

Nevis    .     .     . 

.  ■       8,81.'^ 

17    2    7 

151,006 

St.  Christopher 

.  ,     19,780 

16  13    0 

329,393 

St.  Luria    .     . 

.  '     13,2U1 

25    3    4 

.%34,495 

St.  Vincent 

.  ;     22,266 

26  10     7 

5'.iO,779 

. 

Tobago.     ,     . 
Trinidad     .     . 

11,589 

20    3     7 

2.33,875 

20,657 

50     1     I 

1,033,992 

Virgin  Islands 

5,135 

14     2  11 

72,638 

Total 

» 

. 

663,899 

24  18  11 

16,561,684 

• 

A  large  part  of  this  compensation  money  was  applied  to  the  extinction 

of  mortgage-debts  owing  to  merchants  in  England,  and  was  thus  doubly 

•   advantageous  to  the  planters,  who  were  thereby  free  from  obligations 

t   extremely  onerous,  and  which  in  various  ways  intercepted  the  benefits 

I  of  ownership. 


/ 
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The  different  rates  of  compensation  awarded  to  the  alftve-ownei 
.^the  sevural  colonies,  and  wliich  varied  from  12/.  14*.  id.  per  hea 
i  the  Bahamas  to  53/.  6«.  !)(/.  in  the  colony  of  Hondurae,  were  pre 
tioaed  to  the  nverage  sale-value  of  elavcs  iu  tlie  various  colonica  du 
the  years  between  1822  and  1830,  the  compensation  amounting 
small  frat^tion  below  45  jwr  cent,  of  sucli  sale-value.  It  must  no 
imagined  that  the  nation  having  thus  pjud  only  that  proportion  d 
value,  the  former  owners  were  losers  of  the  remaining  proportion  of  5; 
cent.  During  the  continuance  of  slavery,  if  an  owner  sold  the  laboi 
from  his  plantation,  he  had  no  labour  market  whence  to  liirc  subetil 
for  the  cultivation  of  his  estate,  and,  practically,  the  value  of  lai 
the  sugar  colonies  resided  in  the  negroes  attached  to  it ;  but  wliei 
general  measure  of  emancipation  was  perfected  this  state  of  things 
altogether  changed  ;  the  former  owners  had  among  them  the  same  t 
her  of  laliourers  whose  services  they  might  engage,  the  dilFeren< 
them  being  simply  this :  tliat  with  45  per  cent,  of  the  former  cxcbaugt 
value  of  the  labourers  in  their  pockets,  and  relieved  from  all  neeessi 
providing  for  their  wants  Ju  sickness,  infirmity,  and  old  age,  they  Iu 
support  tliem  by  means  of  daily  wages  paid  to  the  able-bodied  for  ser 
performed,  the  rate  of  which  wages  must  be  regulated,  as  in  orcrv  o 
country,  by  the  supply  and  the  demand.  It  was  a  faroarite  plea  < 
thoee  who  were  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  that  the  exponst 
the  plantt.>rs  in  supporting  the  old  and  the  infant,  and  the  sickly,  v 
they  had  the  services  only  of  those  among  the  population  who 
healthy,  and  of  ages  during  wliicli  labour  was  practicable,  amountf 
at  least  as  much  as  the  wages  they  would  have  to  pay  if  the  institi 
of  slavery  were  abolished ;  and  if  there  were  any  true  foundation  for 
a  plea,  unquestionably  tlie  law  which,  in  placing  them  in  those  all 
circumstances,  provided  the  employers  with  so  large  a  fund  oi 
which  to  pay  their  labourers,  bestowed  upon  the  former  a  very  im] 
ant  boon. 

It  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  that  a  great  social  revolu 
such  as  the  act  of  emancijtation  brought  about  in  these  colonies,  w 
pass  imaccompanied  by  some  inconvenience,  and  tliat  time  would 
be  required  iu  onler  to  the  right  adjustment  of  things  between 
different  classes  under  such  altered  circumstances.  The  inconvenif 
which  linve  arisen  proved,  however,  much  less  formidable  than  the 
sanguine  friends  to  the  measure  of  emancipation  ventured  to  exj 
and  wliatevcr  those  inconveniences  were,  tfiey  are  fast  disappca 
The  conduct  of  the  emancipated  negroes  has  been  most  excmp 
The  heaviest  charge  brought  against  them  is  that  of  demanding  c 
bitant  rates  of  wages,  a  charge  which  calls  for  no  word  of  refuta 
since  it  must  be  out  of  tlieir  power  to  enforce  it,  or  to  insist  upon 
it  beyond  that  which  cireumstanccs  render  equitable.     It  ii 
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more  in  their  power  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  farm-labourer  or  the 
hsud-loom  wearer  in  England  to  fix  the  rat£  of  wages. 

The  very  great  dlfierence  in  the  sale-value  of  slaves  observable  in  the 
different  eoloutes  previous  to  emanciiiation  was  cliiufly  the  result  of  a 
law  passed  for  the  registration  of  slaves,  and  which  forbade  their  transfer 
from  one  colony  to  another, — a  measure  framed  in  a  beneficent  spirit, 
but  tiic  wisdom  of  which  was  very  questionable.  In  the  Bahamas,  where 
the  slave  population  was  redundant,  labour  was  necessarily  cheap,  and 
the  value  of  those  by  whom  it  must  be  performed  was  low.  In  Guiana, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  in  Trinidad,  where  there  was  an  abundance  of 
fertile  land  to  be  reclaimed,  tlie  number  of  labourers  was  quite  inade- 
quate, and  their  value  proportionally  liigh.  Tliere  would  iiave  been  - 
great  advantage  to  the  owners,  and,  under  proper  regulations,  no  hard- 
ship upon  the  negroes,  to  have  removed  diem  from  places  where  their 
labour  was  not  needed  to  colonies  where  It  could  be  profitably  em- 
ployed. Since  the  measure  of  freedom  has  been  consummated,  such 
changes  have  taken  place  to  a  great  extent,  and  with  mutual  advantage 
to  both  classes. 

The  inhabitants  of  Antigua,  in  which  island  there  was  an  abundance 
of  lalxturers,  so  tliat  their  averogo  sale-value  between  182i  and  1830 
was  only  32/,  12t.  lOrf.  per  head,  quickly  perceived  the  advantages  they 
jnight  draw  from  the  measure  of  1833,  and  by  an  act  of  tlie  island 
legislature  granted  immediate  emancipation  to  their  slaves,  without  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  intermediate  step  of  apprenticeship.  This  island  is 
most  of  all  the  West  Indiji  colonies  dependent  upon  the  seasons  for  the 
abundance  of  its  crops,  since  there  is  not  in  the  whole  of  its  area  a 
stream  or  spring  of  water  to  be  found.  With  this  fact  in  view  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  figures  that  its  harvests  have  not  fallen  short  by 
reason  of  tliis  act  of  its  legislature. 

The  quantities  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum  imported  into  the  United 
Kingiiom  from  Antigua  in  each  of  the  eighteen  years,  from  1832  to 
1849,  were  as-follows : — 
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M„,«.. 

Hon.. 

t™,. 

Bupr. 

Mol»». 

R.». 

M,IT3 

1841 
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7S,.V,I 
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7j,l3i 

^fiTi 
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1*1.1 
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1817 
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1«..!W 

60,3J4 

isi,it<n 

K1,2S7 

40.058 

73,«« 

lW.t 

ttl.WO 

The  importance  to  tlic  United  Kingdom  of  the  trade  which  it  carries"  ^  \. 
on  with  its  colonies  and  dependencies  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,   '^ 
when  compared  with  that  which  it  camen  on  with  the  whole  woi-ld. 
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iiK-liiiliiig  tlini!o  I'oluiiiL-s,  will  be  seen  from  thv  following  statt'i 
wlu-nrm  i^  sliDU'ii  tliL-  ri-al  Viiluo  of  tlic  products  of  British  ind 
vx[Hirti'ii  tt>  till!  win-lti  iit  liirjp.',  .iiid  of  (lie  part  flxjuirttvi  to  our  colt 
tofictlu-r  with  the  iiiiinber  ami  tixiuago  of  tlio  shipping  eioploycd  in  p 
fiiliiij;  till'  Irji-le,  during  each  (if  tin'  yean-  from  1832  to  1849. 
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The  cetitcsiiual  proportions  into  wliicli  our  foreign  and  colonial 
ore  lUvisibIc  during  the  above  years  are — 
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The  following  statement  (p.  810)  exhibits  at  one  view  the  names  of 
our  colonial  ])osscssions  and  dependencies,  with  the  exception  of  our 
Indian  empire,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  the  form  of  government 
established  in  each  ;  and  its  population  in  the  latest  year  for  which  the 
accounts  are  at  present  accessible. 

Occasion  is  sometimes  taken  by  the  advocates  of  a  protective  system  | 
to  point  out  the  actual  and  comparative  magnitude  of  our  colonial  trade,  ; 
in  proof  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  their  doctrine.  The  chief  produc- 
tions of  our  colonies  have  hitherto  been  favoured  in  the  home  market  by 
means  of  differential  duties ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  by  tliis  means  we 
carry  on  a  larger  export  trade  tlian  we  should  do  if  a  preference  were 
not  thus  given  to  a  jiart  of  our  customers ;  an  assertion  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  prove. 

Let  us,  in  order  to  test  the  wisdom  of  this  system  of  preferences,  take 
what  will  be  considered  the  most  important  article  of  colonial  produc-  ' 
tion,  sUj^r,  and  inquire  shortly  what  has  been  the  effect  to  the  kingdom 
generally,  and  to  the  sugar  colonies  themselves,  of  the  virtual  monopoly 
of  the  home  market  that  was  given  to  them  by  our  tariff. 

First,  we  were  made  to  pay  for  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  \  j 
Kingdom  more  than  we  needed  to  pay  by  an  amount  exceeding  the  value    |  ] 
of  all  the  goods  which  we  manufactured  for  the  West  India  colonies ;  it    If. 
will  hardly  bo  said  that  this  was  a  profitable  trade  for  us,  whatever  it  If  "^ 
might  be  for  the  colonies.     It  might  be  some  consolation  to  us  to  know  / 1     j 
that  the  excessive  price  wliich  we  thus  paid  benefited  in  a  proportionate  f  ^ 
degn^e  those  to  whom  it  was  paid.     But  was  this  so?     If  the  millions  of 
money  for  which  we  thus  taxed  ourselves  did  go  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  \ 
planters,  how  was  it  that  this  undue  rate  did  not  stimulate  production,  ' 
an  effect  which  excessive  profits  never  fail  to  have  ?     It  is  neither  wise,  / 
reasonable,  nor  just,  that  the  people  of  England  should,  under  any  cir- 
cumst^mces,  1)0  thus  heavily  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  any  class  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  however  respectable;  but  when  we  see  that,  notwith- 
standing tlie  heavy  burden  we  thus  took  upon  ourselves,  the  planters 
were  continually  lamenting  over  their  ruined  condition,  what  words  can 
we  find  adequately  to  d(?scribc  our  folly  ? 

Ixit  us  sup])Ose  that  the  differential  duty  upon  sugar  were  wholly  , 
abolished,  and  that  we  no  longer  had  to  pay  a  monopoly  price  for  that  \ 
which  we  use,  and  it  is  certain  that  our  consumption  must  very  greatly 
increase.  To  sup[)ly  our  wants  we  must  then  have  recourac  to  other 
markets,  and  in  [jayment  for  our  importations  must  send  to  the  producers 
that  alone  which  we  have  to  offer,  the  products  of  our  industry,  our 
manufactures.  The  people  of  Er^laud  would  clearly  be  gainers  by  this 
change,  since  they  would  either  liave  more  sugar  in  return  for  an  equal 
amount  of  labour,  or  they  would  retain  more  of  the  products  of  their 
toil  to  exchange  elsewhere  for  other  conveniences  or  luxuries. 

) 
\ 
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EL'BUPt :  - 

Clbralwr      .... 

Malta  and  G.<u>      .      . 
Ionian  l.landj  .      .      . 
Heligoland  .... 

(■.,,lur<.    .     . 

Ditto  .     .     . 
tVision     .      . 
Ditto  .     .     . 

.   17(14 

'.  1914 
,   IHU 

1831         15,009 

1938      lai.ws 

1810       23^,349 
About  1,000 

fnder  Home  Gi 

Ditto. 

Lripalalii-e  bodii 
Under  Uooie  G< 
ment. 

Aiia;- 

Ceylon 

trnpltulalion  . 

.  1796 

183.1 

1.241,823 

Ditto. 

A(STSAI.A9IA:    - 

K«  South  Wiil«  .      . 

Van  DLoo,™. l-nd   . 
WMtrro  AuMnJi*       . 
f^iitli  Aiiiiiulia      .      . 
Kcw  Zealand    .      .      . 

I>vttlcmcnt     . 

Ditto  .      .      . 
IILtK.    .      .       . 

Ditto  .      .      . 

.  1787 

.   1803 
.  IKiJ 
.   IM6 
.   I93M 

1»48 
1848 
1840 

230,407 

70,061 

17!W6 
Inknuwn. 

iatire  Conncil, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Maurillu.     .... 

Coi'itulation  . 

.   1810 

1843 

170.8.11 

Voder  Hmh  G« 

CancofGoiid  Ilo|w    . 
Bli-rra  I-omie     .     .     . 

Gambia 

Gold  Ciaat  .... 

Ncttluuimt     . 

'.   1787 

1843 
18.13 

17^.M0 
5.0B6 

Ditto. 

Ditto,  &  Eie«uti' 
LogialatlrrCw 
Hone  Govcnuni 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Jlitto  .      .     . 
Ditto  .     .     . 

.  1827 

Aiinltir*  :- 

1 

Lower  C*na.lA  .     . 

1  Capitulation 

ant 

11733  i 

Sew  lJmii.»i.'t     . 

KonKratia      .     . 

1  Ditto   . 

Ditto  . 

Antlfua.      .      ■      ■ 

Ditto  .     . 

lfi.12  ' 

l>itto  .     . 

KIM  1 

l«U  , 

Pitto  .     . 

1628 

Ditto  .     . 

Ida  1 

t.'a|.itiilatioi 

TobnK"   .... 

Ditto  .      . 

Virgin  lalandB  .     . 

Ditto   .     . 

Triniilnd      .     .     . 

<'n]iitaliitlo] 

Britiih  (;uiaiia .      . 

Ditto  .      . 

1803  . 

1  Ri'tllemcnt 

IbJO  ! 

UcrDiKdaa    .      .      . 

Diltn  .     . 

:  r>»ion     . 

1670  1 

I»14 

631,133 

18.T8 

178,237? 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

18+1 

47,033 

Ditto. 

\XK 

Wit". 

182^ 

ia2.«o 

Ditto. 

is-n 

18,6AO 

Ditto.' 

1837 

S0,1W4 

1824 

37:1,405 

Ditto. 

18.-W 

7,113 

Ditto. 

IKW 

ItOl 

I.<-p*Utive  bodl< 

18.T3 

11.748 

183.-> 

7,731 

Ditto. 

3,66U 

Ditto. 

1B37 

lEUM 

3C,124 

Ditto,  and  Leei> 

Counril. 
LegialaUve  bodit 

1933 

!3,0i8 

183.1 

e.'j-'. 

Ditto. 

1839^ 

7.935 

LtMalMagiimi 

-  \.. 


CHAP.  \n.]  BRITISH  COLONIES,  ETC.  811 

Let  us,  secondly,  inquire  what^the  effect  would  be  to  the  English  sugar  'J 
colonists  if  we  thus  placed  them  upon  a  foodng~of  equ^lily  witti  thpi  1 
Brazils  and  Cuba.     They  would  possibly  grow  less  sugar,  although  that  I 
is  very  doubtful,  since  we  might  experience  in  this  case,  as  in  most  1 
other  cases  is  experienced,  tlie  beneficial  effect  of  competition  in  stimu-  J 
lating   industry  and  in  lessening  the  cost  of  production.     But  suppose 
this  result  were  to  happen,  it  could  only  be  that  they  found  some  other     ) 
employment  for  their  land  and  labour,  that  would  be  more  beneficial, 
an(l  this  would  be  no  hardship  to  them.     Does  any  one  suppose  that  the   / 
land  in  those  prolific  settlements  would  be  left;  waste,  or  that  the  labour-  J 
ers  would  live  in  idleness  ? 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  pursue  further  an  inquiry  which  has  been 
80  frequently  discussed  in  these  pages.  During  the  very  few  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  offered  to  the  notice 
of  the  public,  the  cause  of  commercial  freedom,  which  is  the  cause  of 
human  progress,  has  made  more  rapid  strides  than  its  most  sanguine 
disciple  then  dared  to  expect.  The  system  of  restrictions  and  preferences 
80  stoutly  advocated  and  maintained,  and  in  support  of  which  such  signal 
party  triumphs  have  been  achieved,  at  length  is  drawing  to  its  end. 
Tlie  hands  even  to  which  it  looked  for  support  have  assisted  towards  its 
downfall,  and,  like  all  falling  bodies,  its  descent  will  become  more  and 
more  rapid  until  it  shall  cease  to  have  existence.'" 


•  Written  in  1842. 
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ION  of  Wealth.— The  &ct  of 
don  of  nmtional  wealth  shown 
utlav  of  enormoos  niBwei  of 
>r  the  exeeotion  of  plans  t6 
locomotion,  593.  National  ex- 
of  periods  of  war  and  peace 
,  in  proof  of  great  increase  of 
ted  wealth  in  the  nation,  593. 
:e8  that  would  have  resulted 
iding  the  French  and  American 
,  595. 

alated  capital  to  be  distinguished 
-ent  expenditure,  617-619. 
s  chosen  for  investments  of  ac- 
1  wealth,  617-624. 
Mr.,  his  testimony  in  Ikvour  of 
portation  of  foreign  grain,  503. 
oarks  on  the  amount  of  exports 
•Slave  trade  still  carried  on :  its 
fects,  368. 

of  exports  to,  359,  3G0.— (See 
icies  in  AfHca.) 

n,  inirasion  of,  prosecuted  with- 
nction  of  the  Court  of  Directors ; 
idian  war ;  injurious  in  its  con- 
(  to  the  Company,  and  to  the 
Impire,  741. 

as. — A  numerous  |>eople  can 
dependent  on  the  soil  of  other 
for  supplies  of  food ;  to  supply 
ed  Kingdom  with  wheat  alone 
mploy  more  than  double  the 
which  at  present  enters  its 
pid  progress  in  population  re- 
[ual  promss  in  production  of 
I,  139.  Quantities  of  wheat  im- 
om  foreign  countries  from  1801 
139,  140.  Agriculturists  hare 
1  to  embark  capital  in  culture  of 
;  extraordinary  progressive  in- 
agricultural  products ;  increase 
iltural  fkmiliet,  compared  with 
of  total  number  of  fiunilies  in 
dom  has  been  small;  Sir  H. 
bemical  researches  and  the  more 
vestigations  of  Liebig  have  ren- 
sential  services  to  agriculture; 
'  wild  cattle  of  South  America, 
DO  from  certain  islands  in  the 
fee.,  imported  for  manure  ;  great 
'  sgricultnral  improvements  ne- 


gatives the  notion  of  continual  losset,  141- 
145.    Low  prices  have  stimulated  to  ex- 
ertion; deficiency,  of  statistics  of  agri- 
culture in  this  kingdom,  145.    Statistical 
account  of  Scotland,  diowing  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement ;  the  aavantage  of 
procuring  similar  records  in  England, 
146-148.    Table  of  indosnre  bills ;  im- 
port and  export  of  wheat  and  mealf  and 
prices,  from  1760  to  1849.  with  remarks, 
148-152.     Earl  Fitzwilliam  quoted  on 
increased  extent  and  produce  of  land, 
152.     Dndniuff  of  fens  of  Cambridge- 
shire, and  produce  of  wheat  instead  of 
oats,  15.V    Keport  of  committee  on  sgri- 
cultnral distress  in  1821, 153.    Agricul- 
tural labourers   have  experienced   im- 
provement, and  rent  has  doubled  since 
1 790, 1 53,  1 54.    Dispute  concerning  nro- 
fitable  employment  of  more  capital  in 
agriculture,  155.     Influence  of  changes 
in  the  currency,  155,  156.     Number  of 
acres  brought  into  cultivation  since  1760, 
1 57.    Mr.  Couling's  tabular  statement  of 
acres  in  cultivation,  culturable,  and  waste 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  158-160.  Could 
all  the  culturable  land  be  broushtinto 
profitable  use,  the  produce  of  food  might 
suffice  for  more  than  eight  millions  of  ad- 
ditional population,  161.  Produce  of  land 
in  Wales  not  half  of  its  eapability,  with 
superior  culture,  162.    Produce  of  land 
in  Englsnd  might  be  doubled  bv  better 
cultivation,  162.  Proportion  of  labourers 
to  occupiers  of  land,  162.    Proywtionof 
the  whole  soil  in  meadow  and  paslBVt 
aboQt  three-fifths ;  question  whether  the 
number  of  horses  and  extent  of  pasture- 
land  are  reduced  by  establishment   of 
railroads,  163. 
Agriculture.  —  Exaggerated  statement  of 
Parliamentary  Committee  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  honei 
through  the  establishment  of  railways, 
163,  164.    Number  ot  horses  kept,  and 
of  persons  assessed  for  tax  thereon,  in 
1821,  1844,  1848,  and  1849,  165. 

—  Comparative  table  of  numbers  em- 
ployed in  agricultare  and  trades,  53-55. 

—  Decrease  in  proportion  of  the  agri- 
cultural class,  54. 
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AgricaltDrew — Ta\Ae  of  males  ^'}  yean  of 
mge  compared  as  to  cambers  emplojed  in 
agriculture,  55.  Agriculmral  das  in 
Ireland  more  than  doable  the  proportion 
in  Knglaiid,  CI.  C<*m;ara:iTe  propor^ 
lion  of  occupiers  ax^d  labour^-rs  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  €1,  C'2.  No  prrcise  in- 
formation exists  as  to  the  protiuce  of  the 
toil  of  this  kingdom,  C3.  Number  of 
families  occapi«d  in  production  of  food 
in  Irtland,  C3. 

-^-'  Table  of  comparative  nnmhen  em- 
plfiyed  in  agricalture,  manufactures,  and 
trades  in  each  county.  59.  Numerical 
order  of  each  county  in  this  respect.  f.O. 

Proportions  of  adult  male  populaiiou 

employed  in  agriculture  to  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  the  several  counties  of 
Eogland,  Wales,  ami  Scotland,  82,  83. 

— —  Comparative  classification  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Frauiv  as  to  diTision  of  the  soil, 
83. 

Agricultural  and    other    classes   in 

France,  83-85. 

Proprietors  of  the  soil  in  great  pros- 
perity during  French  war,  owing  to  high 
price  of  agricultural  produce,  1(*7.  Num- 
ber of  slM.*ep  and  quantity  of  wool  pro- 
duced m  1828  and  1844,  174,  175. 

Advantages  to.  by  opening  canals,  302. 

Population  of  England  f«st  overtaking 

capability  of  soil  to  supply  food,  35 1-353. 

^—  lnca|)ability  of  soil  of  England  always 
to  supply  sufficient  food  for  continually 
increasing  population,  353.  Impossibility 
of  continuing  restrictions  on  foreign  trade 
in  corn  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  354.  355. 

Wages  of   farin-hcrvaiits  in  various 

parts  uf  Kiirope,  157. 

—  Itural  iK>puIutiou  has  not  increasi>d  in 
the  same  pro[M)rtion  as  other  classes,  527. 
Haifa  million  of  money  invented  by 


Karl  of  lA'ici'bter  in  imi>i-ovL'ment*>.  Ku't. 

IncrcaMHi  amount  of  capital  invested 

iu  live  stfK'k,  r,2'J. 

(S«'e   Hors«.,  Sheep,  Wool,   Woollen 

Manufsicture.) 
Alison,  Shcrifi',  evidence  as  to  prevalence  of 

drunkenn(>ss  in  Glasgow,  078. 
Almanacs,  great  incri'ai>e   iu   the  numl)er 

published  un  rei>eal  of  stamp  duty  iu  183.'), 

5iiU. 
AaiKRirA,  irnitud  SLitfS. — Numlwr  of  emi- 

gi-aiith  to,  fVoin  \i<-2n  t(»  lUVJj  12^(.     Knii- 

grants  to  Ni.'W  York.  \2[t. 

—  (!ivws  of  Amcriean  vessels  more  al)- 
stin*  nt  from  unlvnt  spirits  tiiau  Kuglish 
(S'l*  St.  LMwrcnoe  ,  132. 

- —   I'niti'd  States  the  principal  customer 

for  Itritish  linen  goods,  2:21). 

Kuilways  in  United  States,  338,  339. 

— ^  Hohiery  bbipped  largely  from  .Suxouy 

to,  412. 
^—  Uenefit  of  trade  with  United   States 

dttriug  war  with  Napoleon,  377,  378. 


America.  United  States. — Pro|rre»of 
of  United  States.  40!%.  40^.  Capitah 
higher  interest  in  United  Statr*  th 
Europe.  4i'*6. 

Table  of  imports  and  exports  in  1 

164fr,  4r'3. 

Value  of  exports  to,  359,  .360,363 

— 'S«:  Colonies. 

Table  of  propc«rtioDS  of  toanagi 


ployed  in  import  and  rxport  trade. 
importance  of  possessing  the  col 

of   Nova  Sootxa  and    New   Bnms 

« 3.'  • 
More   than    25    millions    of  B 

capital  invested  iu  public  undertak 

627. 
America,  British. — { See  Colonies^^ 
.\ndenou.  Dr. — Elxperimonts   provioj 
'  cessity  for  attention  to  form  in  conil 

ing  measares  of  capscitr.  350. 
Annuiuet.^CoDver«oa  of  perpetnal 

terminable:  incorrectneis  of  tables  ad 

for  the  purpose,  and  oo&sequent  lo«  i 

public.  479,  4  SO. 
Antigua,  Island  of,  has  do  stream  or  s] 

of  water.  ^07.     Quantities  of  sugar, 

lasses,  and  mm  exported,  807. 
Army  expenditure.~iSee  U'ar. ) 
Artisans.  English,  have  more  ener^pr 

skill  than  those  of  Fianee  and  Gtmu 

5:2a 
Prohibited,  prenoos  to  Iftlo,   1 

leaving  the  country,  261, 262. 
Arts,  Fine,   increased  encoaragemenl 

caused  by  increase  of  wealth,  522. 
Asia,  value  of  exports  to,   3.*>9,  oM\ 

3fi 7.—  St-e  Colonies,  Di^pendencivs. 
Ash  ton.   Mr.  Thomas,   his  Nrneficeut 

provement  of  the  condition  and  dwel 

of  his  workpeople.  5*J4. 
Austraiia.— Cotton   ijf  excellent  qc 

may  1»e  raised   in  great  abundance 

tobacco,  iiine,  Ac.  turuishod  for  e: 

tatiuu,  764.— ,See  Colonii'S.^ 

Babbage.  Mr.,  table  of   prices   of  | 

manufactured  iu   Birniinghazu    iu 

and  1832,  246. 
Construction  of  his  calculating  mai 

re<|uired  perfect  tools,  a.*^,  259. 
Baint'S,  Mr.,  his  wf>rk  on  the   cotton  n 

facture  quoted.  572,  573. 
Banca,  Island  of.  its  mibes  of  tin  si 

China  and  India.  27tK 
Ikink».  copimercial.  facilitate  operatlo 

foreign  trade.  352. 
Bank  of  Enclaud.  amount  uf  bullion  in, 

IS'.l^  to  1S4'J,  4.33. 


Ki'marks  on  act  for  rone 


ing  ch 
in  1844,434,435. 

lUiptisms,  regibten>d  table  of  from  ISi 
1849,  3J.  Table  of  the  annual  pn 
tionof  baptisms,  burials,  and  marri 
iu  each  county,  1796  to  1841,  3:J. 

Barley,  quantities  imported  into  Eug 
from  Ireland,  1815  to  1849,  345. 
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Butholomew'g,  St.,  Hospital,  uumben  ad- 
mitted, 1790-1849.  and  proportion  of 
deaths,  42,  43. 

Bittos,  quantitiefl  imported  iuto  England 
from  Ireland,  345. 

BsBB. — Quantity  consumed  in  England  and 

I  Wales,  with  rates  and  produce  of  daty  in 
1801-1829,  563. 

,   ■      Duty  on  beer  in  Scotland  since  1 707 

I     same  as  England  ;  no  duty  charged  on 

I     beer  in  Ireland,  564.    Sinoe  1 785  brewers 

I     of  beer  obliged  to  take  out  licence,  564. 
—  Tax  repealed  in  1830;  consamption 

J     Tery  inconsiderable  iu  Scotland,  564. 

^bn,  Mrs.  anecdote  by  Sir  Waiter  Scott, 
illustrating  improved  change  of  public 
manners  since  her  novels  were  written, 

:     676. 

^BuxsiuM,  railways  in,  and  revenue  derived 

'     therefrom,  1835  to  1847,  336,  337. 

^«        Advantage  of  means  for  ascertaining 

I     amount  of  agricultural  produce,  539. 

'Bbnoal,  imports  and  exports,  745,  746. 
Bbklin. — Napoleon's  decree,  declaring  the 
ports  of  Britain  to  be    in  a  state  of 

f     blockade,  378. 

f  Bermudas,  or  Somers'  Islands,  situation, 
797  ;  area,  population,  climate,  imports, 
exports,  797.    Shipping,  tonnage,  798. 

' Convicts  sent  thither  sinoe  1824,  137. 

^lla  of  Mortality.— (See  Deaths.) 

fiirmingham,  progressive  increase  of  popu- 
lation, 1801-1841 ;  increased  nearly  150 
per  cent  in  40  years,  246.  Increase  of 
buildings,  246.  Progress  of  hardwaro 
manufacture,  246,  &c. 

■  Number  of  steam-engines  employed, 

625. 

HiBTHS,  proportions  of,  in  various  European 
countries  and  America,  22. 

Ill<-gitimate,  proportiun  to  legitimate, 
in  various  countries,  22. 

Proportionate  decrease  of  births  with 
the  advance  of  civilization,  21. 
—  Proportionate  numl>er  of  births  not  a 
test  of  condition  of  population,  21. 

Decreasing  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  population,  24.  A  large  proportion  of 
births  not  a  sure  indication  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  a  population,  25. 

Annual  average  number  in  London, 
1791-lt>2!),  39,  40. 

* Annual   proportion  of  births  in  the 

borougli  of  Tavistock,  35. 

DIackheath. — Common  occurrence  of  rob- 
beries and  murders  there  in  former  times, 
634. 

Board  of  Control,  East  India,  natmne  and 
operation  of;  absolute  powers  conmiitted 
to  the  President,  749,  750. 
Bogs  in  Iix;land,  draining  of,  recommended 

to  employ  the  poor,  308. 
Bombay,  imports  and  exports,  shipping  and 

tonnage,  746,  747. 
Bones  of  cattle  of  South  America  imported 
for  manure,  144. 


Bowring,  Dr.,  reports  on  the  commercial 

relations  of  France  and  England,  237, 

238,  241,  242. 
Quotation  of  Report  on  commercial 

relations  of  France  and  England,  288, 

289. 
Bricks,  number  of,  made  in  England  and 

Scotland  in  1802-1849,   528.     Number 

of  bricks  annually  used,  doubled  since 

1821,  528. 
Bridgewater,  Duke  of,  Act  of  Parliament 

for  construction  of  his  stupendous  canal 

works,  302. 
Bristol.— Trade  with  Ireland,  343. 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  train- 
ing of  teachers,  697. 
Buchanan,    Mr.,  his  evidence  respecting 

emigrants  to  Canada,  132. 
Bullion,  amount  in  the  Bank  of  England, 

from  1833  to  1849,  431-433. 
Gurgoyoe,  Col.,  Report  on  the  neglect  of 

the  Shannon  for  navigation,  304,  305. 
Burials.— (See  Deaths.)    Table  of  deaths 

registered  from  1801-1849,  32. 

Caibo,  projected  railway  from,  to  Suez,  323. 

Calcutta,  number  and  tonnage  of  shipping 
in  1840,  746. 

Caledonian  Canal  described,  310. 

(.See  Canals.) 

Canada. — Boundary,  area,  population,  783, 
784.  Trade,  imports,  exports,  produce, 
784, 785.  Shipping,  tonnage,  ship>build- 
ing,  786.  Fisheries,  786,  787.  Manu- 
ftctures  imported  from  the  United  King- 
dom, 1832  to  1847,  cotton,  linen,  silk, 
woollen,  iron,  785.  Value  of  ashes, 
grain,  and  timber  exported,  785.  Number 
of  looms,  produce  of  weaving^  mills, 
foundries,  stills,  &c.,  787.  Rideau 
Canal,  787. 

superiority  of  to  Australia  as  a  penal 

colony  for  English  convicts,  133. 

Canals,  numerous  and  useful,  in  England, 
for  commercial  intercourse,  287,  288. 

—  History  of  commencement  of  canal- 
making  in  Knglaod,  3oi2.  Length  of 
canal  hues  in  England,  302.  Advantages 
accruing  from,  to  Ireland,  302,  303. 
Small  extent  of,  in  Ireland,  303. 

Amount  of  traffic  on  canals  in  Ireland, 

308.     The  Ulster  Canal,  309. 

Caledonian  Canal  described,  cost  of 

construction,  amount  of  tolls,  traffic,  310, 
311. 

begun  and  completed  since   1800,  in 

the  United  Kingdom,  311. 

Tonnage,  and  dues  received,  on  the 

Weaver  and  Weston  Canal,  31 1,  312. 

in  France,  3 1 2.     Canals  in  the  United 


States  of  A  merica,  3 1 2-3 1 4. 
— Ship  canal,  proposed,  to  connect  the 
Mediterranean  and  Arabian  gulf,  323. 

—  Rideau  Canal,  in  Canada,  787. 

—  Great  amount  expended  in  construc- 
tion of  canals,  621. 
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Cudlt*.— QD*iitiiiMooDtumed,lS01-i830,  '   Cattlr, nn 

la  Engldiid,  Scotland,  ind  Gr«at  Britain  ;  |       Irclaii'l 

rata  oTdntj,  and  1111011111  of  Teveanci    :   ■  Niii 

dotj   on  eandiei   cfased   in  ta.ld,  S71.  LiT«r]i 

OpoatioD  of  the  dulf  in  pmenting  im-  I        IS31.  1 

proTemcnt  in  qualiiy ;  grenily  improved  '   Central  ^ 

■Dce repeal  of  tbe doty,  ftTi.  inlacr-i 

OapoCoau  CmUc.— (.^^  Drpendmcin  in  C«jlon.- 

AfrieaO  .   Childmi- 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  number  of  emignnti  riafK  ii 

to,  fVom  ISIU  lu   \»*9,  12M.— (Sec  De-   '   Pr.'| 

pvndenciei  in  Africa.)  and  is 

CtPiT*!. — Agriculluriiti,  nolwith^tandiDg  I   CniNA.  H' 

compUintaof  diilrew,  have  continQMl  to  '        369.      1 

embark  capital  in  culture  of  the  «uil,  U4.  ftctnri' 

Aniount  of  eonTejred  10  Canada  by  from  b 

eniiannti  iu  liOi,  13a.  |       engaj:< 

Yield*  a   higher  rate  of  interot  in  '       to  ix-l' 

United  8utet  of  Amerira  than  iu  Eampe,    '    tnii 

406.  Tolui'Ii 

-—  DiiadTantagc    of  dcfieienc]-   of,    in  Chrisi'*  I 

Saxnny,  Hi.  the  nu: 

Wlien  iu  increa.v  ii  greater  than  that  nnmU-i 

of  the  population,  produce*  general  lonal  Churehi> 

improTement,  Ml.  cxpenil 

Gnu  accnmnlatioo  of,  iin«e  the  peace,  [       UI8,  ■  i 

^9t.  Cinoanio: 

Loan  in   l^Sli  for  eompenulton  for  Cej'lon 

ilaTea  did  not  much  dimiaith  national  Oiilcli. 

rapital,  596.  Citiea,  va 

Large  innu  inTnted  in  Engl  iih  funds  -       in,  j7. 

bjr  Ibreignera  during  French  var,  G3H.  1   Ctotliing, 

luTeatmenti  for  commercial  purpoae*,  Relhlrl 

625-689.  1        and  Cb 

Largetomalent  to  foreigti  itatei,  1137. 

' ■   'andli     ■     ■ 


l«rgeainoQnt«inTeiled  ai 


lu»tin  Ame-       Oiche*. 


-  More   than   3S   millioni  iniwted  in 
public  nndertakinRS  in  Anicrica,  fi'^7. 

I>eiirab1e  to  invest  capital    in  agri- 

eultarul  improTenietitt,  62'J. 

InTeilment   of  lurgt;   nunii  in  New 

Sooth  Walei,  Ttil.  Probable  discominu- 
ance  of  transfer  of  Biiglisli  capital  to 
AuFlialian  colouien,  TG3. 

(See  Wealth,  Accu  mutation.  Property, 

Inveitmenti.) 
Capital  Pdkibhuent. — lliiloriral  notinv 

of  progreuve  mitlgatinii  t|iii<li;d  fVom  Mr, 

Itc^rave'i  Criminal  Iletunri.  11.IS.  &c. 

&il  eAct  of,on  niindsof  priKom-rs.e^.'i. 

Number  of  execuiioni  prwiiHis  atul 

lubaequent  to  tlie  mitigariun  of  ilic  iieuul 

iawt,  6ia,  643. 
CAHRiAOBat  public,   iniprovem<,>ntB  in   the 

cunslraetioo  and  mansgenient  of,  owing 

to  ImproTcmenl  in  roadi,  297,  'iOn. 

Culculstiona  of  the  number  of  pns- 

tengera,  and  number  of  milct,  coiiieji'd 
b;  Btage-eoaches,  in  1834,  •J9H,  .ton, 

Number  of  mnil-coachei  in  Knglnud. 

Ireland,  Scotland,  in  1B37,  .101. 

Number  of,  asMisiii.  I8ia-184!>,  .WO. 

Im-n-ace  of,  since  1812,  531.  Kxpenre 
of  kveping  4.irhec]ed  carriagra;  annual 
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to  a  bardensome  tax  imposed  apon 
.8  a  trade  regulation,  termed  "  Jimi- 

of  the  vend,"  by  proprieton  of 
ries ;  description  of  tne  nature,  cir- 
ances,  and  evil  consequences  of  this 
f^ive  rej^ulation,  280-283. 
[Quantities  brought  to  London,  1821- 
581 .  Estimate  of  quantity  used  for 
82. 

5  Trade.— (See  Trade.) 
ut  tree,  abundant  produce,  and  va- 
uses  of,  in  Ceylon,  752,  753. 
quantities  imported  from  West  In- 
'rom  1827  to  1849,803. 

East  Indian,  amount  consumed, 
,  reduction  of  duty  upon  it,  372- 

nctuations  in  the  consumption  espe- 
exemplify  effects  of  taxation,  548. 
titles  consumed,  1801-1841,  com- 
with  population,  and  rates  of  duty. 
Exemplification  of  diminished  con- 
:ion  snd  revenue  caused  bv  high 
,  549.  Impolicy  and  wasteful  con- 
aces  of  favouring  some  )it  expense 
ers,  bv  protective  duties,  550,  551. 
tccessful  cultivation,  and  produce  of, 
rion,  752. 

lantities  imported  from  India,  742. 
entities  imported  from  West  Indies, 

>uses,  great  number  opened;  their 
>tion  of  temperance,  679.  Detcrip- 
f  these  establishments,  679,  680. 
K. — Deficiency  of  coin  during  the 
fMirtofpresent  century,  436.  Value 
Id  and  silver  coinage  at  the  mint, 
1801  to  1849,  437.  Silver  coin- 
tsigiiificant  before  1816,437.  Pro- 
[>n  of  adopting  silver  as  well  as 
(tandard  for  legal  tender,  437,  438. 
;r  coin  issued  from   1815  to  1849, 

BB.— Colonial  possef  sions  of  England 
idence  of  her  power,  720.  Import- 
of  wise  management  of  colonies  as 
m  of  national  wealth  and  power, 
21.  Impolicy  of  commercial  mo- 
y  in  colonial  legislation.  721,  722. 
itages  of  colonial  possessions,  724- 
I)eclaration  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
nlonies  should  be  treated  as  integral 
nfthe  kingdom,  725.  Disadvantages 
>  fre<}uent  changes  of  ministers  in 
olonial  Department,  725.  Proi|)o- 
of  a  plan  for  a  permanent  Colonial 
:\\ ;  advantages  of  this  plan,  725, 
Importancv  of  possessing  our  North 
lean  colonies,  727,  728. 
neral  tabular  statements  of  value  of 
factures,  shipping,  date  of  aoquisi- 
lopulation,  imports,  exports,  of  each 
British  Colonies  and  Dependencies, 
03,  810.  I^marks  on  the  impolicy 
tective  restrictions  on  colonial  com- 
;  instance  of  sugar,  809,  811. 


Colonies.— A  mount  and  value  of  exports  to 
colonies,  fVom  1805  to  1849,  359,  360. 

Number  of  emigrants  to,  fhmi  1 820  to 

1849,  128. 

Settlements    in   Australasia.      New 

Holland  :  situation,  extent.  Settlement 
rf  New  South  Wales.—  Land  sold  in  the 
town  of  Sidney  at  20,000/.  per  acre,  757. 
Population  in  1828;  in  1833;  in  1841  ; 
excess  of  males,  758,  759.  Population  in 
1846  and  1848,  759.  Number  of  immi- 
grants fh>m  1829  to  1840,  760.  Grants 
and  sales  of  land ;  numbers  and  classes 
of  bounty  immigrants,  760.  Propor- 
tionate  small  number  without  employ- 
ment ;  proportion  able  to  read  and  write, 
761. 

New  South  Wales. — Large  proportion 

of  immigrants  are  agricultural  labourers, 
761.  .  Expense  of  military  and  convict 
establishments ;  investmentof  large  sums 
by  settlers  and  English  capitalists ;  num- 
ber of  convicts  landed,  761,  762.  Public 
revenues  of  the  colony;  climate  and  soil 
very  favourable  for  rearing  fiocks  of 
sheep,  and  produce  of  wool ;  quantities 
of  wool  exported,  762.  Whale  fishery 
ships  employed  ;  produce  of  oil ;  whale- 
bone and  seal  skins,  763.  Quantity  of 
tallow  exported,  763.  Supply  of  Eng- 
lish capital  may  be  discontinued ;  cotton, 
wine,  tobacco,  dried  ftruits  may  be  pro- 
duced for  exportation,  763,  764. 

— -  Value  of  imports  and  exports  from 
1828  to  1848,  764,  765.  Shipping  and 
tonnage,  765,  766. 

Cannot  become  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, 133.  Small  number  who  emigrate 
thither  compared  with  Canada;  small 
amount  of  popnlation  ;  nearly  half  con- 
victs, 134.  Number  of  convicts  who 
arrived  in  New  South  Wales,  1825-1841. 
134. 

Norfo/h  /ttoarf.— Situation ;  soil  very 

fertile;  used  solely  as  settlement  for 
convicts,  758. 

— ^  Settlement  of  South  Australia, — Situa- 
tion, extent,  757,  758. 

-^—  Number  of  settlers  who  arrived  in 
1840,  770.    Quantity  of  land  sold,  770. 

Western  Australia^  or  Swan  /^ioer.— - 

.Situation,  extent  757.  Population,  770. 
Shipping.  Quantity  of  land  granted  and 
sold ;  quantity  in  crop ;  number  of  live 
stock.  770. 

Van  Diewten's  Land, — Situation,  ez« 

tent  758. 

Number  of  convicts  in  1840,  134. 

Population  in  1824  ;  in  1830 ;  in  1838 ; 

in  1844;  in  1848,  766.  Greater  dispar- 
ity of  sexes  than  in  New  South  Wales ; 
climate  less  subject  to  drought  than  in 
New  South  Wales;  better  adapted  for 
arable  culture:  quantities  of  agricultural 
produce ;  number  of  live  stock ;  produce 
of  whale  fishery,  766,  767.    Quantity  of 
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wn>l  rx|i:>rfc*l :  numlwrs  of  population 
VI  jili»M.'it  ill  liitViTint  trades  7«i7,  7*-i^. 
Valin'  ot*  imiH)rts  :ii»l  oxiwrts,  7o?<.  Ship- 
pi,::;  :\:n\  Xo\\u:VfH\  7ti'.>. 
Col'Mii.-.  -liiitish  Anit'ricti. — NumlKT  of 
i-snijr..:;!^  to,  tVom  isjn  to  1849,  PiS. 
lv.ni-;:i:.t>  l.;i;il.il  at  (^iiol)cc.  I'Ji).  y^'pi- 
(al.  f«it'..»i:ii.  J  to  an  lull  lit  to  oiio  milliiMi, 
t'ni.vt\i'l   hv   miiprunts    to   Canada  in 

liv.u:  \aliiv'  of  our  North  American 

imI.^  ■.;>»■>  IV  im pa  red  willi  llioso  of  Aus- 
ir.sl!.'.  \".i.  Advantajri'  «if  trai:>iK)rling 
Cl>:s^  iit-i  D  Canada  rather  than  to  Aus- 
tr.iiia.  1.5  J. 

ill"    the   West    Indi<'S.  —  (Sec   West 

,*^i'i'  IKpemloneios. ) 


to  ri'\i-ii'n<>f  <»ni-  tariff,  and  rcduetion  and 
aholitiou  ot'duti<>$,  .'(74.  Htfinark  on  tlie 
ollicial  and  aetital  values  of  gtXids  iin- 
portt.'l  and  exported.  .377.  'K8. 
—  Custoni-honso  valuation  of  cxport<'d 
and  iniportedmerehaudi.se  iucorrect,3r>7, 
;J5S. 

Advantageous   ofi'eets   of   nbolishiiig 


0.»mmerce. — Commercial  vali 
Kiiglaudf  750. 

Retaliatory  restrictive  m< 

ed  by  Prussia ;  Reciprocity 
388.  Euuiueratiou  oi  rccipr 
3S9. 

In  1802,  the   year  subik 

peace  of  Amiens,  value  oi 
ceoded,  by  13  per  cent.,  tk 
year  of  war,  377-  No  uieani 
our  foreign  commerce  ante 
benefit  of  trade  with  Americ 
with  Napoleou.  lilH.  Napo 
deereo,  378.  His  decree  ot 
Napoleon,    in    the    plen 


('••!• -:ii/ai'uni,  Kiigland  little  to  l»oaRt  of  in 
ri  Liinl  til  experiments  in,  I'JS. 

C«il.pih'»un.  l)r..«pmtedrespeetinggin-8hi'ps 
a»:d  prevalence  of  drunkenness  in  17  14, 
ii7l. 

CoMMLUi  K,  iieeessity  for  liberalizing  our 
s_\-trni  «'f",  4 1 'J. 

Iin;>  ■rb'V  <»f  eoHimereial  inonoi»<)ly  in 

enliMiial  ::ovei'Mn 'lit,  7Jl,^'. 

l'o;\i;:ii   eoninierce,  neet^ssity   of,    to 

nio^t  eu'.ii.ti'ie-*,  anil  »>p«'eially  to  Kngland; 
pi'euliar  a«lv;iiitap.!»  of  Kn.i;land  for; 
a;iiiiunt  of  foreign  trade  of  England 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  country; 
would  long  ago  lia\e  been  greater  than  it 
is,  if  left  to  its  own  free  course  ;  its  small 
extent  a  subject  of  surprise  and  regret ; 
Ent:land  prevented  by  wars  and  ill-con- 
sidered  eominercial  laws,  fnnn  having  the 
whole  habitable  world  for  its  market.  3.51, 
3.'>2.  1  iierease  of  pupulation  demands  the 
greatest  j>*>ssiMe  facilities  to  foreign  com- 
ineree  for  supply  of  fo<Ml  ;  ox]M>nKe  of 
trading  commmncation  bitween  I/omlon 
antl  many  foreign  eoun tries  less  than 
between  I/Ondmi  and  di&Uint  ICuglish 
toMiis  anil  counties.  3.'>2,  3.')4.  Advaii- 
ta'j"  i»f  f«>reign  commerce  in  seasons  of 
depre.s>ion,  .*!").'>.  Impossibility  of  con- 
tinuing restrietions  on  foreign  trade  in 
corn  for  supposed  Umefit  of  proprietors 
of  the  sciil,  'A'i'i. 

Extension  <»f  commerce  greatly  owing 


I 


I 


conunereialmonopi»ly  ;)f  East  India  Com- 
pany, 741,  &o.  (Quantities  and  value  of 
impi)rts  and  exju^rts  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Iiidia,  7  t2.  74.'t.  Important 
a rtieb'Sofeinnmereepr»K'urable from  India 
by  improvement  and  extension  of  means 
of  communication  with  the  interior,  745. 


power,  unable  to  prevent 
English  goods  iu  Paris;  ex( 
realized  by  his  comniercia 
to  individuals,  380.  The  E 
trade  maintained  in  defiance 
tinental  system  of  prohi 
Napt)leon,  3.S».  C^inmerei 
England  heedlessly  aband 
EngliNh  minister  at  tlie 
Vienna,  381.  System  ofr« 
ported  by  interested  comm 
l^ngla.d,  ,381.  In  lS2o 
chants  petitioned  l*iirUai 
oommereial  restrictions  ai 
laws  ;  copy  of  that  dt>cuii 
lien  I  arks  upon  one  t^xcept 
in  it,  384.  Navigation  A< 
imports  to  English  ships.  i 
monument  of  wisdom  durii 
380.  Mr.  Wallace's  Five 
laxing  restrictioiis  on  forcij 

3?:?. 

—  .Amount  of  tonnage  enipb 
a  U'tter  measure  uf  progri 
trade  than  computations  oi 
of  merchandise.  .j1*.3. 

Table  of  otfieial  value  o 


colonial  nierehaudise.  and  ( 
clared  value  of  Ih'itish  and 
and  manufactures  exported 
IStO,  3.3!"..  Trtble  of  real  va 
and  Irish  merehandise  expoi 
countries  and  colonies,  350, 
Table  of  value  of  expo 


countries.  1827-1849,  3G.•-;^ 
on  amount  of  exportation: 
countries,  3(i7-372. 

Oommereial  treaties,  would  b 
each  community  rightly  u 
own  interests,  38."). 

Communication,    internal. — '^, 
Comnninication.^      lioads, 
ways. 

CoNs'uMi^loN,  520-59 1 . — Po 
snniing  always  limited  and  « 
pow  er  of  proilucing,  .'i20. 

Ultimate  limit  of  consul 

power  of  prtxluclion,  587.     1 
consunii)tion  at  various  per 
by  which   to  estimate    the 
prosperity  of  a  country,  687, 
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ipdon. — Power  of  consumption  illi- 

ble  under  drcumttanoet  fiiTOurable 

development,  572,  573.    Consump- 

stimulated  in  muods  of  prosperity, 

Mind  trade  extensively  carried  on  at 
ilur  367.— (See  Smuggling.) 
I.— Produce  of  all  our  mines  not 
n  previous  to  1820,  nor  later  than 
Quantities  raised,  exported,  and 
led  for  home  use,  in  1801-1848,  577, 

extreme  high  price  of,  at  commence- 

of  present  century,  439,  440. 

lantities  imported  into  England  from 

id,  345. 

>mark  on  the  accounts  kept  of  quan- 

sold  in  certain  markets  throughout 

ingdom,  341. 

le  great  monopoly  of  com  one  of  the 

obstacles  to  extension  of  European 

lerce,  374. 

r.  Addington's  testimony  in  fkvour 

ledom  fh>m  restrictions  in  the  im- 

Lion  of  grain,  502,  503. 

lAws,  expediency  and  necessity  of 

ling,  355,  356,  412. 

Manufactttre,  annual  value  of; 

of  home  consumption  in  1849; 
ities  and  value  of  produce  exported, 
>73. 

imber  of  jwwer-looms  in  use  in 
I  factories  in  1835,  625,  626.— (See 
facture.) 

Saxony  doubled  in  extent  since  the 
lian  Commercial  League  came  into 
tion,  411,  412. 

and  Cotton  Goods,  quantities  im- 
1  from  India,  742,  743. 
nay  be  raised  in  Australia  in  great 
ance,  764. 

,  Mr.,  tabular  statement  of  acres  in 
ation,  waste,  and  culturable,  in  the 
d  Kinedom,  157-160. 
BB. — Numbers  employed  in  agri- 
'e  and  manufactures  in  each  county. 
Numerical  order  cf  each  county 
re  to  proportion  of  its  population 
»yed  in  agriculture  and  other  pnr- 
60.  Annual  proportion  of  baptisms, 
ages,  and  burials  in  each  county, 

• 

Rates,  amount  received  by  trea- 
I  of  counties  in  England  and  Wales 

18(11  to  1849.  518.  Amount  for 
head  of  expenditure;  remarks  on 
ems  of  criminal  prosecutions  and 
enance  of  prisoners,  518,  519. 
-Crimes  and  vices  of  our  forefathers 
d  as  less  annoying  than  those  of  our 
tme;  greater  protection  from  per- 

violence  now  than  formerly,  633, 

Common  occurreoce  of  robberies 
lurders  on  Blackbeath  and  Houns- 
eath  in  former  times ;  danger  of  pro- 
ig  to  the  environs  of  London  alone ;  | 


adoption  of  paper  money  and  establish- 
ment of  police  have  diminished  robberies ; 
increase  in  commitments  owing  partly  to 
detection  and  judicial  punishment  of 
minor  offences  formerly  dealt  with  by 
the  populace,  634.  Table  of  numbers  com- 
mitted, sentenced,  and  executed,  1805- 
1849;  great  increase  of  convicts,  635. 
Diminished  proportion  of  female  offend- 
ers ;  increased  proportion  of  convictions 
to  committals,  635,  636. 

Crime. — Proportions  of  offenders  who  can 
read  and  write ;  effect  of  instruction  in 
deterring  from  crime,  650, 651.  Criminal 
jurisprudence  in  Scotland ;  tables  of  num- 
bers of  offenders  and  offences  in  Scotland, 
658-664. 

Improvement  of  prison  economy  and 

discipline  under  the  Government  Inspec- 
tors, 672.  Classified  official  returns  of 
offenders  and  offences  will  henceforth 
furnish  means  of  applying  legislative 
checks  to  progress  of  crime,  673. 

Number  of  convicts  who  arrived  in 

New  South  Wales  in  1825-1841,  134. 
Course  of  life  of  reputed  thieves ;  their 
expensive  maintenance  in  prison,  learning 
or  teaching  depravity,  135.  Great  in- 
crease of  commitments,  as  shown  in  gaol 
returns  of  1844,  136.  Number  of  con- 
victs in  Bermuda,  137. 

Proportions  of  offenders  in  Scotland 

able  to  read  and  write ;  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  females  committed  in  &!otland 
than  in  Enaland,  658.  Ages  of  offenders 
in  Scotland,  661,  662. 

Number  of  committals,  and  increase 

per  cent,  in  1841  compared  with  1805,  in 
each  county  in  England,  64C,  647.  Cen- 
tesimal proportions  at  each  age;  large 
number  of  juvenile  offenders,  648,  649. 
Parkhurst  Keformatorv  Prison  for  bo}«, 
649. 

Classification  of  crimes  adopted  in  the 

returns  of  the  Home  Office ;  number  of 
each  offence,  1834-1849,  646,  647. 

—  Number  of  offenders  committed  has 
greatly  outstripped  increase  of  population 
and  wealth,  631,  632. 

— ^  Historical  notices  of  progressive  miti- 
gation of  the  penal  laws  as  to  capital 
punishment,  quoted  from  Mr.  Redgrave's 
Criminal  Returns,  637,  &c. 

—  Evil  effects  formerly  of  sanguinary 
penal  laws,  C36. 

Expenses  incurred  in  each  county  for 

criminal  prosecutions  and  maintenance 
of  prisoners,  518,  519. 

Does  not  exist  in  Nova  Scotia,  688, 

689. 

More  than  mere  knowledge  of  reading 

and  writing  required  to  deter  from  crime, 
664,  665. 

—  Number  of  pauper  children  left  in 
ignorance  a  cause  of  prevalence  of  crime, 
693. 
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rriim*. — Hotter  to  ex jx*nd  puMic  money  in 
]•  re  vent  ill:;  crinu*  by  education  than  in 
]>iiiiisltiii^,  •'>>4. 

■ fliMMi  i'tri*cts  of  Mis.    Fry'»  pliilan- 

ihn>}iic  apciu'v  in  Ni-w^ate  prison.  Mi), 
Criiiu*  iliininisitahU*  by  rvnioval  of  Irpi*- 
Iruivr  itiifH-tliiiu'nts  to  iiMlustry,  iir.i;,  Mi7. 
St;i titties  of  crimo  in  Irt'luml.  fi^iT.  ito. 
(irtMt  l!  110 tuitions  in  tho  nnnilwrs  of 
otVi'!;tb!s  and  otVciuHii  in  Irt'laiid,  «jri8, 
(i  -.>.  lk<  Iatc<  to  a«>aiilts,  riot,  ar.d  illicit 
distillatinii,  i  i  !i.     IK'ticiiMicv  of  r^tnrns 

w 

frnin  lii-l  iiid  :i>  to  ageft  and  instruction, 

• TrrinNjiortation  of  criniinnls  ;    object 

of  pnii:».!iJiicnt  the  prevention  of  crime; 
eKpafriatioii  of  cmivicts  should  l>e  rcn- 
di  red  nii>re  adxaniape<Mis  to  the  com- 
nninitv :  nrefcrable  to  convev  them  to 
tin*  inierlor  of  Canada  rather  tliau  to 
AuMi-alta.  1.'i2.  I3:i. 

NinnlMT  of  con\icts   landed  in  New 


StMitii  Wales  in  lSi>?*-lS.1H.  7ti2. 

CtRUKNt'V,  a  subji-et  fretpieiilly  examined 
and  disctis.^eil  since  the  Hullion  Cominittee 
in  lsli».  but  no  principle  or  practice  yet 
dc'enijuted  ou  to  reniedv  ruinous  alter- 
nations  c< instantly  recnrriiifr,  413.  414. 
Dank  bN'Striction  Act,  414,  4 IT*.  Adverse 
coininerci:il  circumstances  coiinectc<i  with 
the  French  war,  which  affected  the  slate 
of  the  currency  :  high  price  of  gold,  415, 
410.  ProsjKTOus  commercial  circnm- 
stances  ftuiiseipient  to  1811.  Fall  iu  the 
priec  of  gold,  4ir».  Errone<uis  conduct 
of  till'  Hank  of  England  in  resorting  to 
redundant  pajKT  currency,  41*1,  417.  Mr. 
IVel's  .Vet  of  lv»*n):  nsuinption  of  specie 
])aynients,  417,  418.  Assertion  imputed 
ti>  Mr.  liicardo  res|>ectiug  fall  in  prices 
in  relation  to  gold  currency,  418.  l^anic 
ot  is-j:,,  41  y.  R-^lablishinent  of  branch 
baiilvs,  IL'I.  Kstablishmcnt  of  j(»int-stock 
banks.  422.  Pniposal  of  a  national  l)ank 
of  i*!sne  by  the  (Government,  resfK^nRible 
t')  Parliament,  4-j.').  Tendency  of  exces- 
sive issues  of  curren«»\  to  raise  tiie  general 
prices  of  gcHids  eonsidered,  425, 4'2f).  Plan 
of  a  tabular  arranizenient  of  prices  to 
indicate  rise  and  fall,  4'JG,  Opinion  of 
Mr.  rot)ke  that  prices  are  not  affected 
by  al  uiulance  or  scarcity  of  circulating 
nu»ney,  4^7,  l'2X.  Klfect  of  deficient  har- 
vestv  in  raising  prices,  4:28,  4'J9.  Table 
showing  ainouiit  of  notes  in  circulation, 
r:ites  of  exchange,  prices  of  wheat,  and 
.')0  otlier  articles,  from  18-i-3  to  1849, 
4;J 1 ,  4'u\.  Amount  of  notes  in  circulation 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  from  1S42  to 
\i^\iK  4.M4.     (^See  Gold.) 

C(  sTOM*!.  —  Duties  imposed  and  repealed 
from  isnl  to  184:>,  485.  48«J,  4iJS-4yO. 

Custom -HousK.  — Destroyed  by  lire,  and 
statistical  documents  lost  thereby,  iu 
lb  1-1,  .'J'.**:. 

—  Lrror  of  annual  statements  re«?pecting 


quantities  of  sii|^r   retained 

e«>nsu!uptiou,  54i>.     No  accoi 

refiiKnl  sugar,  exported  to  Ire 

is  supplied  wholly  from  Grt 

541. 
Cust«mi-hons«». — Valuations  of  e; 

imiMirted  merchandise  imperf 

KeturnH  of  numbers  of  en 

j        fective,  rJ9. 
Custom-house  accounts  simplifi< 

tion  of  warehousing  system.  4 

No  custom -house  in  Swit2« 

CH>toms  regulations,  excii'dingl 

pn>veinent  in,  at  commenceii 

sent  century,  4»;i. 
Cutlery,  nearly  all  made  in   th 

pnveeds  from  Sheffield,  250. 

Dantzic,  amount  of  tonnage  e 
import  and  export  trade,  404. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  liis  wor 
cultural  chemistry  very  ser 
improvement  of  so^i Is,  145.  Cli 
derived  from  his  safety -lam]>, 

I) K.AT1 1 H.— Increase  of  populatii: 
minishing  proi)ortion  of  deat 
ring  sign  of  prosperity,  a 5. 
pn>portionate  deaths  from  17 
hhowing  progress!  ve  diininutic 
of  mortality  not  increased  I 
together  large  maKSi*s  of  jxjp 
1*7.  Numl)er  of  deaths  of  age< 
London  not  easily  ascertained 
of  mortality  in  Middlesex  In 
most  c<»unlries  of  Kuropw  27. 

Table  of  ages  of  (x^rsons  I 

isi.j  to  li-Sn.  ::S:  known  to 
pbie,  *j9.  Table  of  annual  pr 
burials,  baptisms,  and  inarri:i 
18  H,  in  each  county,  3:i.  A 
portion  according  to  Kegistrai 
n*turns,  1n;j9-42,  34. 

Increase  in  |>opulation  of  E 

France  tin;  result  of  diminish 
tion  of  deaths,  18.  Proport 
various  countries  of  Kurope  an^ 
22. 

.^—  I7esults  deduced  from  biJ] 
tality.  showing  progressive  <1 
proportionate  deaths,  i2l,  03 
deaths  under  the  age  of  2<),  2.M, 

'I'able   of    deaths     in     Knj] 

Wales  and  centesimal  prop 
same  at  dill'crent  ages  from  1  s: 
10. 

liate  of  mortality  less  in  En 

Wales  than  in  other  European 
and  America,  21. 

Table  of  mortality   from    t 

.'iO.    To  18(11,  burials  in  Umdo 
exce>s  over  the  births;  since  ll 
an  excess  of  births,  39,  40.   Am 
age  deaths  in  London,  17U1  to 
isil-183(i,  39. 

Pro|H)rti«m  of  children  that 

Isr,  loth,  and  18th  year,  22. 
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-Suggestion  by  Sir  F.  D'lvernois, 
ording  mortality  of  children,  24. 
nual  proportion  of  Deaths  in  the 
gh  of  Tavistock,  .35. 
a:    under     Hospitals,    Tables    of 

8.) 

ational. — (See  Finance.) 

IK,  population  of,   which  does  not 

that  of  London,  consume  more 
h  wine  than  the  whole  of  the  United 
iom,  561. 

tial  duties  on  sugar,  extremely  bur- 
me  and  impolitic,  54 7»  548. 
?e  Duties.) 

ois.  Sir  Francis,  statement  of  com- 
ve  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  popu- 

in  several  countries  of  Europe,  31. 
•stion  of  the  use  of  recording  mor- 

of  children,  24. 

»ENCiEs. —  Europe.  — Gibraltar, — 

population,  trade,  shipping,   729, 

Aialia,  important  as  a  naval  station ; 
pa,  population,  trade,  revenues,  mo- 
y  of  grain,  73 1 ,  732.  Scale  of  duties 
'heat ;  Government  monopoly  of 
ng;  numbers  and  amount  of  salaries 
cial  population. 732,  733.  Agricultu- 
oduce,  live  stock,  shipping,  733,  734. 
a  /glands. — Legislative  constitution, 
ovemment  authorities,  734.  Area, 
ation,  importations  from  Great  Bri- 
shipping,  trade,  734,  73G.  Heligo- 
valuable  as  a  station  for  pilots,  and 

for  manufactured  goods ;  resorted 

invalids.  73^\  737. 
}!▲. — Origin,  progressive  increase, 
nment,  and  oommercial  progress  of 
(ritish  empire  in  India,  738,  &c. — 
India.)  Ceiflon. — Situation;  popu- 
,  cultivation,  751,  752.  Produce  of 
-,  752.  Abundant  produce  aud  va- 
uses  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  752, 753. 
!  of  produce  of  cinnamon  ;  surplus 
ice  burnt  by  the  Dutch,  753, — 
ible  gems  and  minerals  found ;  other 
al  productions ;  manufactures,  trade, 
'54. — Maiiriliitg. — Situation  ;  colo- 
on  ;  classified  population ;  exi>ort- 
produce ;  auantilies  of  sugar  ex- 
11 ;  value  of  hritish  produce  c'xportfd 
auritius,  trade,  shipping,  754-7.'>6. 
ber  of  slaves  emancipated  by  Act  of 

805. 
rRiCA.  — Cape  of  Good  Hope;  situ- 

area.  773.  Cape  Town ;  population 
95;  in  1839;  in  1849;  exports  of 
.h  manntactures  from  1827  to  1849, 
'74. — Ex()orts  from  the  Cape;  ship- 
tonnage,  774,  775.  Proiluce  of.  and 
nd  fur,  the  Ca\^  wine,  has  not  ful- 

expectatiou,  775.  Whale  fishery  ; 
er  of  live  stock ;  extent  of  land  in 

and   quantities    of   produce ;    the 
an  oak  of  the  c«)lonY  valuable  f<»r 
building,  77r>,  770.    Bays  and  bar- 
near  the  Cape,  776.    Number  of 


slaves  emancipated  by  the  Act  of  1833 
805. 

Dependencies.  —  St.  Helena,  —  Situation  ; 
celebrity  as  the  prison  of  Napoleon  after 
committing  himself  to  English  hospitality; 
yields  abundance  of  good  water  and  vege- 
tables for  supplying  vessels  from  India ; 
colonized  by  the  Dutch  ;  population ;  ex- 
ports of  British  manufactures  to  St.Helena, 
776,  777.  Shipping,  777.  AscenMion 
Island,  —  Situation;  yields  supplies  of 
fresh  water  and  vegetables  to  vessels,  778. 

Sierra   Leone.  —  Situation  ;    extent ; 

successive  transfers  of  negroes  to  the 
colony  ;  great  reduction  of  their  numbers 
by  mortality  and  desertion,  778,  779. 
Population  in  1844;  Kroom.*n ;  number 
of  emancipated  slaves  ;  government;  un- 
healthiness  of  climate;  trade;  exports; 
shipping,  779,  780.  Slave-trade  in  Island 
of  St.  James ;  settlement  at  Bathurst ; 
purchase  of  the  Baccow  Territory,  780. 

Settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast. — Cape 

Coast  Castle,  Accra,  Dix  Cove,  Anna- 
malx)e;  value  of  British  manufactures 
exported  thither ;  increase  in  quantity  of 
palm  oil,  and  other  produce  exported  to 
England;  population  of  the  district,  781. 

Fernando  Po.— Situation;  value  as  a 

trading  station ;  black  [wpulation,  782. 

Domestic  Service. —(See  Servants.) 

Drunkenness,  prevalence  of,  in  1736  and 
1745,  attributed  to  the  number  of  (;in- 
sbops  674,  675. 

Universal  habit  among  all  classes  in 

the  last  century,  675.  Personal  del>asc- 
UK'Ut  and  depraved  conversation  conse- 
quent thereon,  675. 

Dundee,  great  increase  of  linen  mannfacture 
since  1S15;  quantities  pnxluced,  227. 

Duties,  should  be  imposed  only  for  reve- 
nue ;  duties  for  regulation  always  pro- 
ductive of  more  harm  than  good,  .500. 
Quotation  from  Dr.  Franklin  on  the  im- 
policy and  mischief  of  retaliatory  re- 
strictive duties,  .501. 

■  High  duties  on  foreign  spirits  has 
kept  down  the  amount  of  consumption, 
557. 

Impolitic  and  immoral  effects  of  high 

duties  on  foreign  spirits  in  tempting  to 
the  commission  of  the  crime  of  smug- 
gliuK,  559. 

Duty  on  beer  repealed  in  I S30,  562. 

Beer<duty  same  in  Scotland  as  England  ; 
no  duty  on  lieer  in  Ireland,  564. 

Duty  on  candles  prevented  improve- 
ments in  manufacture ;  greatly  improved 
since  repi^al  of  the  duty  in  1832,  571. 

—  Protective,  impolicy  of,  as  to  colonial 
commerce  ;  instance  of  sugar,  809,  811. 

Excessive  duty  on   French  wines  in 

favour  of  those  in  Portugal,  by  treaty  of 
Methuen  in  1703  ejected  great  reduciiou 
in  quantity  consumed  in  England,  561, 
562. 
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Datiei. — CoDanm^IionortcadiiiiiDlihed  hj 
iiupwitlon  at  lugh  duties,  5SS. 

ProtreliTe.  eril  effi>ciii  oC  id  PnuioF, 

on  voallen  inid«,  S36,  337.  Oiunim  of 
Mc-siiri.  Villien  ind  Bowring  qnoted 
thvrran,  SAT.  [mpaliejr  of  datv  on  in- 
portBlioD  of  cola  in  Fnnor,  uid  on  iron, 
237. 


3SK. 

Rxcenive  daties  on  fbmgn  wine*  the 

OHM!  of  preat  deemie  in  nlatiTe  con- 
Kumpliad  liDce  I'OO,  560,  561. 

t'xcvaiive  dutiei  on  tobacco  enconnge 

■niiiitgliug,  566. 

Kemu-kable  eSecd  of  high  datiei  in 

diminiiliiag  coniamption  and  rerenne, 
549,  5U). 

Daly  tm  paper  fini  impoKd  in  ITIl ; 

ill  Icn^rne;  (o  retard  the  progren  of 
kiinvledgv,  567.  Inereaae  of  eoninmption 
of  paper  on  reduction  of  datj  in  IS36, 
5GB,  M9.  lDcrea«vd  eonanmption  of  al- 
manacs on  rvppal  of  stamp  dnty,  969. 
'  '     '    IK  eflvcta  of  prohibitory  duties 


Dccrrau^  of  consnmption  in  tobacco 

attributableto  increase  of  datj,  565,  566. 

Impositi<in  of  dttliei  destrnctive   to 

industry  during  the  war,  468. 

Consumption  duties  reijaired  to  be  paid 

on  importatioD  of  goods  previoosto  I8(J3; 
oppressive  coDK-qoences  of  that  sjttem, 
461,  Keduction  of  impolitic  dniieaiiue« 
1S31,  -197.  49d.  Expediencj  of  repealing 
many  nuprodnctiTe  duties,  498,  499. 

liopoliey  of  prohibitory  dnttes  inRo*- 

Sia,  24;i.  344. 

(See  Ugaey  Ihilv.) 

Dvelling-houaesofmiddle  classes  improTCd 
more  than  those  of  the  working  clasiea, 
522,  523. 

But  Indi*.  Compsuy— (See  India.) 

East  Indies.— (See  India.) 

EDucATio.-i.— Fiiit  measures  of  GoTerameDt 
for  uational  education ;  Committee  of 
PriTy  Council ;  vote  of  3D,OO0t,,  693. 
Address  to  the  Queen  in  opposition  to  the 
Govf^rnmeDl  plan  ;  objections  found  to  bs 
chimerical ;  the  opposed  syitem  adopted 
tnr  succeeding  ministry  ;  numberof  pauper 
children  left  in  ignorance,  633.  Prejudice 
against  the  edu&tion  of  the  poor,  694. 
Gradual  disappeerauce  of  this  prejudice. 
C94.  Earl  of  Kerry's  inquiry  into  the 
stale  of  eiiucation,  694.  Inquiries  insti- 
tuted by  Statistical  Societies  of  London 
and  Manchester  ;  namber  of  children  r«- 
Cfiviiig  instructinn,  1B1B~33,  695.  696. 
Incompetence  of  teachers  \  mental  con- 
dition of  inmates  of  Parkhursl  Jurenile 
Prison,  69€,  697.    Training  of  l«achen ; 


model  acbool  catablished  by 
ShDttleworth  and  Mr.  TuSim 
tcrsea,  697.  ReBiatraAoa  of 
made  a  eritvrion  of  inatrm 
Number  of  nwrri^M.  and  pr 
persoot  who  ngaeiwith  mark 

Education.— Great  Britun  the  Is 
pena  natlcma  Id  making  profii 
stmction  of  tbe  people,  688.  1 
of  educating  working  rlaira.' 

Duty  of  GoTemment  to  ii 

people,  684. 

Ignorance  th«  moat  f<>rmid 

obstacles  to  improranent  ;  I 
Sumner  dted  on  educatioii  ol 
687.  In  Nova  Scotia  educalii 
and  crime  dors  not  exist, 
Amount  oontributed  in  Notb 
1841  for  education,  689.  Te 
Mr.  M-Gfegor  as  to  the  benefii 
of  education  in  that  colony,  6{ 
loement  and  progr 
school  system,  690 

Labours  of  Mr,  Wyae,  M. 

caDK  of  nstional  edacation,  68 

Knowledge  merely   of  re 

writing  does  not  deter  from  i 
Instructed  persona  would  bette 
aences  of  right  and  ■ 


The  educator 

Cbaracter,  666,  667. 
The  remedy  for   increase 

633-650. 
Proportion  nfemigrants  to  I 

Wales  who  could  read  and  wri 
Srat2awf.— Iteturns  of  numi 

rochial  schools,  scholars,  and  i 

—  Deplorable  deficiency  in  Glai 

Irtlaad,—  Institution   of  Ibi 

system  by  Lord  Stanley  ;  prei 
visioD  for  education  ;  abiiae 
means  allowed  for  the  pnrpoae, : 
of  Will.  III.  made  it  penal  to  n 
but  Protestant  education,  704. 
testant  Incorporated  Society  fi 
lytism.  704.  705. 

Esinblishment  of  Board  of 

Sioners  for  Education  in  Ireh 
Hostility  of  Protestant  Cler 
Number  of  national  schools 
children  in  Ireland  ;  succes 
national  system  there,  707,  708. 

Remarkable  preralence  of  edi 

Iceland,  and  beneficial  conaequej 
690. 

Establishment  of  the  Kilda 

Society  in  Dublin,  706,  707. 

Charter   Schools    in    Irelaoi 

wretched  state,  and  large  amoun 
lie  money  squandered  upon  thi 
706. 

(See  Crime,  Progresi,  Manne 

Edwards,  Bryan,  qnntation  from  Ii 
tory  of  the  West  Indies,'  on  coIo 
711,  7sa. 
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ilae  of,  imported  into  England  from 
id,  344. 

noN,  1 26-137.  Causes  which  make 
edient,  126»  127.  Government  con- 
ce  of  settlers  to  South  Africa  in 
tables  of  numbers  of  emigrants  to 
mt  colonies  fh>m  1820  to  1849,  128, 

imber  of  emigrants  who  arrived  at 
!C  from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Pom  1829  to  1843,  129.  Number 
irrived  at  New  York  from  1829  to 

129.  Capital,  amounting  to  one 
Q,  conveyed  to  Canada  in  1834  by 
ants,  132. 

commended  as  auxiliary  relief  to 
poor,  307. 

(ference  of  Canada  to  Australia  for 
ition,  132,  133. 

ligrants  proceed  to  Canada  by  way 
NT  York ;  reasons  for  preferring  this 

132. 

MENT. — Number  of  persons  em- 
l  in  the  various  Government  de- 
ents,  with  amount  of  salaries,  514, 

mparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
ition  unengaged  in  gainful  employ- 
520. 

long   pre-eminent    for    manufac- 

skill;  167. 

3  hitherto  been  the  lowest  among 
rotestant  kingdoms  of  Europe  in 
ling  means  of  national   education, 

reign  commerce  necessary  to  Eng- 
has  peculiar  advantages  for  prose- 
of  foreign  commerce,  351,  352, 
oadequate  to  supply  food  for  con- 
r  increasing  population,  354. 
x?cially  interested  in  perfect  free- 
f  commerce,  2G3. 

X'ssaries,  conveniences,  and  luxuries 
very  great  in  England.  521,  522. 
rfection  of  the   means  of  internal 
anication  in,  287-290. 
?at  incri*ase  in  the  number  of  cri- 
committals,  03 1 -032. 
,  Mr.,  a  publican,  his  indignant  dis- 
ir  of  connexion  with  prize-fighters, 

Mr.,   his   bills  relating  to  capital 

iment,  643,  644. 

icenses,  number  issued  in  1831,  67 ; 

1 ,  68.    Table  of  licenses  granted  in 

1816,  1833,  1841,  71. 

ces  from  1801  to  1849,  485,   486, 

90,  492,493.  490. 

ture.--(See  Finance.) 

\,  table  of,  from  18(H  to  1849,  356. 

of  real  or  declared  value  of  exports 

;ign  countries  and  colonies,  1805- 

359,  3'W». 

t)les  of  valno  of  exports  to  foreign 

ies  and  colonies,  from  1827  to  1849, 

67. 


Exports. — Remarks  upon  amount  of  export 
trade  to  various  countries,  361.  Prussia, 
361.  Gibraltar,  367.  Africa,  367.  North 
American  Colonies,  309.  West  Indies, 
So9.  Turkey,  369.  India,  369,  370. 
China,  369,  370.  Remark  on  the  official 
and  actual  value  of  exported  and  imported 
goods,  377. 

Custom-house  valuation   of  exported 

merchandise  incorrect,  357. 

Factory  system  and  mannfacturing  indus- 
try do  not  abridgodurationof  life,  20,  27. 

Factories,  number  of  persons  and  amount  of 
mechanical  power  employed  therein,  in 
1835  and  1839,  70,  77,  23i>,  233. 

Felkin,  Mr.,  of  Nottingham,  address  to 
workmen  on  provident  habits,  455,  456. 

Finance,  new  system  of,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pitt  in  1 797, 467.  New  impost  called  the 
"  Triple  Assessment,'*  407,  468.  Income 
tax  imposed  and  repealed,  408,  469. 
Explanation  of  partial  prosperity  under 
heavy  taxation,  469,  470.  Invention  of 
the  spinning-jenny,  and  improvements  of 
the  steam-engine,  have  rescued  the  nation 
from  financial  ruin,  caused  by  the  expense 
of  the  French  war,  469-471, 

Income  and  Expenditure. — Amount  of 

expenditure  during  the  war ;  disbursement 
of  1814  nearly  107  millions,  472.  Ave- 
rage annual  amount  of  expenditure  for 
the  10  years  ending  181. *>,  above  84  mil- 
lions ;  quotations  from  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
work  on  the  Revenue,  showing  gloomy 
forebodings  of  financial  distress,  from 
1736,  472-474.  Amount  of  the  public 
debt  at  successive  periods,  from  1730  to 
1816,  473,  474.  Tabular  statement  of  the 
public  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  each  year,  from  1 792 
to  1844,  475.  Amount  raised  on  loan; 
amount  of  Exchequer  bills ;  amount  and 
description  of  stock  created;  rate  of  in- 
terest; annual  charge,  470.  Delusive 
nature  of  the  sinking  fund  ;  its  fallacy 
now  f\illy  reco^ised,  474,  477,  481.  Er- 
roneous financial  proceedings  relative  to 
the  sinking  fund,  477,  478.  Inconsistent 
measures  adopted  ;  dead  weight  annuity  ; 
conversion  of^  perpetual  into  terminable 
annuities,  479,  480.  Incorrectness  of 
tables  used  for  the  purpose,  and  great 
consequent  loss  to  the  public  ;  balance  of 
income  and  expenditure  for  the  10  years, 
1792  to  1802  ;  statement  of  excess  of  ex- 
penditure over  income  during  the  period 
of  war,  and  excess  of  income  during  sub- 
sequent peac«  :  31 0  years  of  peace  required 
to  cancel  the  debt  incurred  during  24 
years  of  war,  480-484.  Plans  of  finance 
adopted  during  the  present  century ;  an- 
nual financial  exposition  called  The 
Ihiffffct,  483,  4S4. 

War  and  peace  expenditure   in  the 

period  1793-1815  compared  with  that  of 
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l>li:-181S»  mid  of  the  period  180G-1815 
01 1  111  ]u  red  with   that  of  1828- 1 S38.  593, 

Fiaaiicf. — Protluce    of    Taxtx, — Estimated 
priHliuv  of  tasint  imputed  iu  each  year 
fr(»!ii  ISIM  to  1849,  48ri.  4^'!.     Estimated 
aiiioiiiit  or  tixos  expired,  or  reducotl,  ia 
e.ioh  Vi'ar  from  1814  to  1849;   remarks 
ihcroim,  4^'i-4SS.     Stattrmoiit  of  produce 
<if  t:ixi'>«,  comp:irL*d  with  ]H>pulatiou  from 
ISll  to  IS4'.»,  48«i-490.     Tahle  showinj; 
aniuiiiit  of  capital  upon  which  leg;acy  duty 
lias  Ikvii  {taid  from  1797  to  1848,  492, 493. 
Amouut  of  revenue  received  from  stamp- 
duty  on  U'^Hcies  from  1824  to  1849.  495, 
49').     Pro^n*ss  of  C'lhtoms  and   Excise 
duties  with  relation  to  pi>pulation,  from 
1801  to  1849,  49(>.    Amount  of  revenue 
from   taxes,   comitared   with    population 
from  IS  II  to  1819,  490,  497.     Statement 
of  rt'lativo  amouut  produced  by  difierttot 
artii'li's,  49**,  499. 

Income-tax  in  18n3;  amouut  of  real 

pro|ierty  assesgiHl,  tiOti.  Amouut  as- 
sumed for  Kimilar  assessment  by  Sir 
Kolvrt  l\«el  iu  1842,  C07.  By  Mr.  Pitt 
iu  179S.  ♦;«»7. 

(Sw   War   Expenditure.)      Table   of 


'    Flax  Factorien,  namber   and  pn 
I        opi'ration,   and  the  number  ai 
persons  employed   therein   iu 
I        1839,2.30,231. 
Flour.  -Wheat-flour,      quantity 

from  Ireland,  345. 
Food.  — Numlier   of  families   en 
the   production  of   food   in  E:i 
Ireland,  t;2,  (3.3. 

Great  scarcity  of.  experieuc 

I        mencemcnt  of  presont  century 
bad   har%'ests  ;    price   of    quai 
U.  Uh/^.,  439. 
Prices  of  beef  and  muttoL 


exiKMidituri>  for  Civil  List  and  miscella- 
neous services,  from  18i)l  to  1849.  .'i09. 
Historical  notices  and  successive  amounts 
of  Civil  List,  from  1701,  .509-512. 
Amount  of  exiH.*nditure  for  miscellaneous 
ser\ict.'s  in  1S49.  512.  Amo.mt  of  ex- 
penditure for  salaries  in  Government 
departments,  513-515.  —  (See  France, 
America,  for  expenditure  of  those  coun- 
trii'S.) 

County  and  parochial  expenditure. — 


I 


(See  l*(Nir.  Coauty  Uates.) 

FiRK  Insi'kanck. — 'Amount  of  property  in- 
sured does  not  afford  a  correct  view  of 
the  pnij^ressive  value  of  property  liable 
to  destruction  by  fire,  59().  High  rate  of 
duty  acts  as  a  great  discourap.*meut  to 
effect  insurances,  597.  Tabular  state- 
ment of  amounts  insured  in  England, 
Sootlaud,  and  Ircdand,  showing  increase 
there<in.  in  18  U -1 849,  597. 

Finlayson,  Mr.,  table  of  population  (by  Mr. 
Hickman)  on  his  authority,  for  1700- 
18<K),  13. 

Fisii£iiit»  of  New  South  Wales  "62,  7C.3. 
Van  Diemen's  I^aud,  7(>7.  New  Zealand, 
772.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  775.  Ixiwer 
Canada,  786,  787.  Nova  Scotia,  791,  792. 
Newfoundland,  795. 

Fitzwilliain,  Earl,  quotation  from  his  Ad- 
dress on  the  Corn  I^aws.  iu  proof  of  ex- 
tension and  increased  produce  of  agricul- 
ture, 152. 

FiJkX. — Increased  demand  for  foreign  flax; 
obtained  chieflv  from  Belgium,  574. 

—  Quantities  imported  and  consumed  in 
the  Unit(>d  Kingdom  in  each  year  from 
1820  to  1829,229. 


1849,  5S9. 

—  Necessity  for  alKtlishing  all 
upon  importation  of,  4l*>. 
-~-  No  means  <}f  aseortaininf^  q 
chief  articles  of  fooil  p^oduv^^ 
sumed  in  this  country  :  want 
formation  has  cau5od  fallacic 
tations  in  treatises  on  so'/ial 
importance  of  know^ing  acci 
amomit  of  provision  for  susteii 
people,  537,  538.  Disastrous  cc 
of  deficient  information  ;  popul. 
against  adoption  of  any  org: 
for  obtaining  this  knowledge 
Supi'rior  a'lvautac^e  of  arraiif 
this  purpose  in  Belgium,  531 
and  reasonableness  of  proour 
for  this  purpose  in  England,  ii 
Difficulty  of  asccrtainiiii: 


c<msumption  of  food  by  familii 
Account  of  consinuptiou  of  var; 
of  food  in  a  wealthy  private  I 
in  several  public  institutions 
583-. ■»8G. 

FoHKiuN  Commerce. —  (Sec  C4»ii 

FouGKRY,  mitigation  of  penal  1. 
to,  »542.  Bill  by  Sir  Rvdwrt  Pi 
to,  r>43. 

Foundling  Hospital  in  Ireland, 
and  mortality  in  {n^ta),  7k\'>. 

Franck. — Expiirts  of  British  sil 
France,  219.  C.iuses  of  sup 
French  weavers.  2 1 9,  22 1 .  \V 
nufaclure.  235.  (Cotton  man u fa 
240.  Silk  manuf.ictun*,  240  2 
amount  of  smuggling.  2  41. 

Atlantic  ports  completely  r 

ing  the   war;   Havre,    the    I^i 
France,  lost  all  its  tratle,  400. 

Trade  of,  greatly  increased 

peace,  400-402.  Table  of  in 
expi>rt8  from  1801  to  1848,  4fH 
Table  of  shipping,  inwanli 


wards  in  1820-1848,  401.  402. 
—  Has    become    possessed    of 


machini^s,  520. 

—  Classification  of  employmen 
lation  of  France,  83 -85.  Divi 
soil.  d.'). 

—  Ctmsumption  of  iron  in ;  i 
loss  by  exclusion  of  English  iror 

—  Calculation  of  extent  of  h 
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Yated  ID,  and  of  the  number  of  ploughs 
eixiplo3re<1,  288. 
France. — Adherence  of  the  French   shop- 
keepers to  the  use  of  the  ancient  weights 
and  measures,  347,  348. 

—  Relative  consumption  of  wine  exceeds 
seventy  times  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom, 561. 

'^—  Quantity  of  wine  made  in  France,  561. 

—  Loss  to  inhabitants  of,  by  badness  of 
roads,  289,  290.  Number  and  extent  of 
canals,  312. 

'  Railroads  constructed  and  undertaken, 
290. 

< Value  of  plated  goods  annually  con- 
sumed, 252. 

—  Rates  of  increase  of  population,  18. 
Amount  of  population  in  1791|  1817, 


1825,  1831,  1841,  18. 

■  Correspondence  of  number  of  mar- 
riages with  price  of  food,  440,  441. 

Franklin,  T^r.^  his  authority  quoted  as  to 
the  impolicy  and  mischief  of  retaliatory 
restrictive  duties,  50 1. 

Free  Trade.— (See  Commerce,  Monopoly, 
Duties.) 

Fry,  Mrs.,  good  effects  of  her  philanthropic 
agency  in  Newgate  prison,  6G6. 

—  Her  evidence  on  the  evil  effects  of 
capital  punishment,  645. 

Furnaces,  number  of,  in  Scotland,  for  smelt- 
ing iron,  574. 

Gas,  origin  of  usin<;  it  for  lighting  build- 
ings and  streets,  581,  582. 
Companies,  amount  of  capital  invested 

in,  624. 
GfaiMANy,  has  become  possessed  of  our  best 

machines,  520. 
Amount  of  exports  to.  in  each  year 

from  1827  to  1849.  410,  411. 
Progress  of  the  cotton  mauufiicture  in, 

243.— (See  Prussia,  Saxony.) 
GiBBALTAR,  contraband   trade  extensively 

carried  on  at,  3:i7. — ( See  Dependencies  in 

Europe.) 
Gin,  enormous  quantities  consumed  in  1733 

to  1742,  674,  675. 
Gin-sbops,  20,0(X)  in  I/mdon  in  1742,  675. 

Prevalence  of  drunkenness   in    1742 

and  174.\  attributed  to  the  great  number 
of  gin-shops,  674. 

Glasgow,  deplorable  deficiency  of  educa- 
tion, and  coust^ueut  prevalence  of  im- 
morality, 679. 

Sheriff  Aliton's  evidence  as  to  preva- 
lence of  drunkenness  in  Glasgow,  678, 
679. 

Glass  manufacture,  252,  Ate— (See  Manu- 
factures.) 

Gloves,  cotton,  low  price  of,  in  Saxony,  412. 

Gold,  great  increase  in  price  of,  during  the 
war  with  Napoleon,  .'371*. 

Gold  and  silver  plate. — (See  Plat<?  ) 

Government  instituted  for  good  of  the 
people,  and  to  remove  domestic  calamity, 


no  less  than  to  protect  from  foreign  out- 
rage, 127,  128. 

Government.— Not  the  source  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  affect  the  happiuMS  of 
a  country,  24. 

The  duty  of  every  Government  to  pro- 
vide instruction  for  the  people,  683. 

Grain,  its  high  price  causing  importation 
from  foreign  countries,  occasioned  dimi- 
nution of  the  coasting  trade  in  1827, 1828, 
340,  341. 

Quantity  brought  into  Great  Britain, 

from  Ireland,  1815>1849,  345. 

Griffith,  Mr.,  his  evidence  quoted  as  to  the 
great  advantages  arising  from  improve- 
ment of  roads  m  Ireland,  294. 

Guano  imported  from  certain  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  for  manure,  1841-1849, 145. 

Guerry,  M.,  notice  of  his  work.  *'  Sur^  la 
Statistique  Morale  de  la  France,"  656, 
657. 

Guest,  Sir  John,  evidence  at  quoted  on 
amount  of  iron  made  in  the  kingdom, 
268,  574. 

Hardware  and  Cutlery,  (|uantities  and 
value  thereof,  exported  at  different  periods 
during  the  present  century,  247. 

Harvests,  extremely  bad  at  commencement 
of  present  century,  439. 

Havre,  the  Liverpool  of  France,  during  the 
war  lost  all  it  trade,  400. 

Hawkins,  Dr.  Bisset,his  work  on  'Medical 
Statistics,'  noticed  and  quoted,  37,  38. 

Health  and  duration  of  life  not  diminished 
by  bringing  together  population  in  masses, 
26,  27. 

Heligoland. — (Sec  Dependencies — Europe.) 

Hemp,  quantities  imported  from  India,  742. 

Hides,  quantities  imported  from  India,  742. 

Highlands  of  Scotland,  advantages,  social 
and  moral,  produced  by  opening  and  im- 
proving roods,  293,  294. 

Hill,  Mr  Itowland,  his  plans  for  a  low  and 
uniform  rate  of  postage,  709,  &c. 

Extract  from  his  pamphlet  on  Post- 
office  reform,  711. 

Himalaya  mountains  and  other  parts  of 
India  give  pasturage  to  fine  breed  of 
sheep,  744. 

Holland  consumes  much  greater  relative 
quantity  of  French  wines  than  England, 
562. 

Hops,  extent  of  land  occupied  in  the  culture 
of,  precisely  known,  145,  146. 

Horses,  demand  for.  diminished  by  esta- 
blishment of  railroads,  163.  Exag- 
gerati'd  statement  of  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee as  to  extent  of  this  reduction,  164. 
Number  of  horses  kept,  and  of  persons 
assessed  for  tax  thereon,  in  1821  and 
1844,  165,  166. 

Number  imported  into  England  from 

Ireland,  343. 

Difficult  to  ascertiun  and  compare  the 

numbers  kept  at  different  periods^*  ntim- 
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ber  charged  with  daty  in  1838, 1840.  and 
1 849,  r)32.  Number  exempted  from  duty, 
533. 

Horsham,  great  improvements  in  its  means 
of  commuuication,  296. 

Hosiery,  manu&cture  of,  increased  in 
Saxony,  411.  Extreme  low  prices  of, 
412. 

Shipped  largely  from  Saxony  to  the 

United  States  of  America,  412. 

Hospitals,  medical,  notice  of  and  recom- 
mendation to  institute  regular  and  uni- 
form registration  of  operations,  37,  38. 
Disadvantages  of  our  present  ignorance 
upon  this  subject  stated  by  Dr.  Hawkins, 
38. 

-- —  Remarks  on  the  different  projwrtions 
of  mortality  in  several  general  hospitals, 
42-44.  Table  of  admissions  and  propor- 
tion of  deaths  and  cures  in  the  Lock 
Hospital,  44. 

— —  Kemarks  on  St  Luke's  Hospital,  and 
table  of  admissions,  cures,  and  deaths, 
from  1751  to  1844.  4G,  47.  Kemarks, 
and  tables  of  admissions,  cures,  and  deaths 
in  Bethlehem  Hospital,  1820-1849,  47, 
48. 

Foundling,  in  Ireland,  expense  and 

mortality  of  (note),  70.5. 

Hounslow  Heath,  common  occurrence  of 
robberies  and  murders  there  in  former 
times,  634. 

Houses,  number  of,  in  proportion  to  in- 
habitants, usually  the  same  at  all  periods 
in  the  same  district ;  average  number  of 
persons  in  each  house  widely  different  in 
different  places,  but  i)ermaiieutly  similar 
in  the  same  localitv  ;  average  imml>er  in 
England  and  in  MuldK>sex  in  1801-1841, 

525.  No  returns  of  iiihabitiHl  houses  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  previous  to  1821  ; 
average  number  in  each  house  in  Scot- 
land—Edinburgh, Ireland — Dublin.  .')25, 

526.  Number,  rates,  and  classes  of  in- 
habitwl  houses ;  annual  rental  acoonling 
to  rated  value,  .')*26.  Total  number  of 
inhabited  houses  in  En^'lnnd,  Ireland, 
Scotland  ;  increase  in  rated  houses  from 
1812  to  18.33;  house  duty  repi'alfd  in 
1834,  .')27.  Increase  of  rated  dwellings 
indicates  progress  of  improvement  among 
working  classes,  527,  r)2S. 

Howard,  his  inquiry  into  state  of  charter 
schools  in  Ireland,  704,  70.'). 

Hudson's  Bay  territorj- ;  situation  :  probable 
area ;  is  the  hunting  ground  of  the  Hud- 
son's Hay  Company  :  suppliers  furs  to  the 
markets  of  the  world,  7'J6. 

IcKLAND. — Universality  of  education  there- 
in, and  biMieficial  cons<'(iuences,  089, 690. 

Ignoranci»  the  most  foimidable  of  all  olv 
stacli^s  to  improvement,  687.  (See  Edu- 
cation.) 

Imports  and  Exports. — Quantities  of  iron 
;poned,  574,  575.    Copper,  577,  578. 


Imports  and  Exports    of    the 
India,  746,  747. 

of  the  United  States  of  Am 

406. 

Table  of  import  and  expo 

1802, 1814,  1835,  and  1844,  39! 
and  value  of  cotton  exported. 

Imports.  —  Possible  to  ascertai 
value  of  all  foreign  and  coI< 
chandise  imported,  357,  35S. — 
merce.  Trade,  Duties,  and  Cox 
Ports  under  their  respective  m 

Improvement,  social,  increase  of  ii 
521-.')24. 

India,  East. — Origin  and  prop 
crease  of  the  British  empire 
738,  &c.  Increase  of  territory  i 
and  forbidden  on  the  part  of 
of  Directors,  740,  741.  Irm 
Affghanistan  prosecuted  withoc 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Directoi 
Indian  war,  741.  Advantage 
of  abolishing  commercial  mu 
theCompany.  741.  &c.  Value 
titles  of  imports  and  exports, 
of  the  United  Kingdom  with  I 
743.  Extensive  aiid  good  pas 
sheep  and  climate  favourulde 
duction  of  fine  wool,  74.3,  744. 
ment  of  East  India  rice;  Ibi 
oils,  timber,  might  be  impon 
India,  744. 

Kevennes  of  the  Compam 

chiefly   from  land ;    amounts  ' 
amount  of  the  Company's  n-gist 
and  other  pecuniary   burdens. 
Constitution  and  powers  of  the 
Directors ;  subjection   to   the  n 
ix)wer  of  the  state;  nature  ami 
of  the  IJoard  of  Control ;  absoiu 
committed  to  the    president. 
Territories  over  whieh   the   so 
of  the  C'ompanv    exteuils,    75< 
mercial  value  of"  India  to  Kugl 
751. 

Capiibilities  of  that  vast  tv^'u 

fectly  known ;  since  the  Act  of  l  s 
attention  strongly  directtnl  to  rt» 
intercourse  with.  370,  ,371.     Uv 
means  of  improving  C4>mmerce 
371,  372. 

Imports,   exi>orts,    and    shi 

I^ngal,  Madras,  and  Homlniy,  7 

Great  part  of  the  Indian  stt 

consists  of  inm-built  vess«'ls,  .'»7 

Steam  navigation  to,  3|9  -:io; 

l)er  of  letters  received  from.  322 

Public  revenues  and  chargi 

vcmnient,  747,  748. 

Improved  despatch  in  iH>mmi 

intelligence  by  means  of  steai 
and  over-land  posts,  320,  321. 

Amount  of  Vjuii   India    col 

sumeil :  assimilation  of  duty  tluT 
West  India  cofle*',  and  cons<>(]U( 
increase'  of  consumption,  372,  37 
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■  for  Nttional  Education  in 
Irel&nd,  7U7.  ^a^lbe^  of  schools  in 
operation,  and  cliildruD  od  lite  rolls,  1S34- 
1849,  70S. 
Ibok,  uniTeraftl  imporliuice  of,  as  a  malerial 
ofmanu&cture,  a  88. 

Quautity  imported   annuallj'  al  the 

camineiii:ementorihepresenlceutnrj,574. 

Qnantitieg  made  annnailj,  268.    ^69. 

Qnanlitiea  of  foreigo  iron  used,  ofBritiUi 

.  iion  exported,  ami  amouol  of  home  coo- 
•omptioQ,  180S-1849,  574,  S75. 

--■■  Quantity  made  in  Scotland,  and  nnm- 
ber  offumacea  in  blnil,  1S45,  574. 

■ Quaijlity  exported  from  Great  Britain, 

1801-1849,347,248.  ConveruOQ  of  iroD 
into  iteel  au  extensive  business  in  Sbvf- 
fleld,  :150. 

■ Eitraorditiiir}'  increase  of  iroo  made 

in  the  kingdom  dntitig  the  present  ceo- 
tan,  b'i.  Quantities  of  coal  consumed 
in  iti  maou&ctui^,  280. 

Five-sixths  of  the  qnanlitj  used  in 

Sheffield  is  of  foreign  production,  250. 

English,  ezcluuon  of>  from   Fraace, 

388,  S8S. 

Amoont  of  loss  to  France  bj  exclutioD 

of  English  iron,  ies.  389. 

Comparative  quautity  of.  coDsamed  by 

■brasiou  of  hone-bboeg  aiid  wheeli  npon 
roads  in  England  and  Frvoce,  289. 

Amount  of  coQBumptiou  of,  for  agri. 

CDltaral  purposes  in  France,  398,  389. 

Englisli,  Buperiorily  of,  for  railroads, 

390. 

Origin  of  iron-liuilt  vessels;    nearly 

200  launched  since  1830:  (he  '  Giuula- 
loupe,*  a  steam  frigate  of  788  tons;  the 
■  Great  Itritiaii,'  of  ,1,500  tons,  atid  1,I>00 
horse  power;  great  part  of  India  steam 

'  '    a  vessels;  advaaiagci 


of  in 


1835-18-1 


JolNT-BTOCK  companies  established  in 
Saxony  as  an  expedient  for  deficiency  of 
individnal capiul,  iV2. 

Juries,  before  (he  mitigation  of  the  penal 

laws,  induced   tn  r..siirl  tr.  luM-iiirv  (,.^.1 


o  perjury  (»ott). 


utof  skilled  laboar  ■ 
"iv  (tiven  uum-  j 
1  than  in  any 
other  country  of  iiurope,  S3i>.  Proiiof- 
tion  of  populatiou  engsgi-d  in  labour  not 
SKrieultursl,  .Vi0,.54|.  Social  advantage 
W  Ime  Dumber  of  population  engaged 
""  ive  laboar,  6U1.  | 


Demand    for.  can    only  inert 

the  increwe  of  the  capital  destine 
payment  of  wages,  470. 

Proportions  of  ages  in  difli^rr 

hctorie*.  231,  a.ia-— {Se«  Hanuf 

Convict  labonr  ia  Australia. 

Lscdje,  quautitiea   imported  fro 

Lwrd,  Mr.,  quoted  as  to  the  frrtili 
Delta  (>f  the  Niger,  and  its  op 
—  a  large  population,  3« 


legacy  duty,  amonat  of  dnlj  r«o 
probates  of  wills,  Gdl. 

Average    anoual    amouQl    c 

with  Cfae  year  1  [148,  in  England, ! 
and  Ireland,  603. 

RemsTka  i»i   the  leeacT  and 

duties,  49 1 .  Table  of  amtnuta  i 
to  each  tale  of  dnti-  ^m  irsr 
493,  493. 

Amount  of  property  tabiecttt 

COI.  Probate,  und  letters  ofjda 
lion  in  England,  Scotland,  lad  1 
eol~M)4. 

Leicester,  Earl  of  (Mr.  Coke,  ol  N 
hisinvestmeulofhalfa  million  « 
lu  agricultuml  improvements,  CO 

Letters,  nnmbrr  of,  reeeived  from  . 
to  East  Indies,  I834-1S3J,  and  tn 
184.%322,  3:>3. 

Licenses  to  manufacturers  of  siup,  i 
in  number  since  1801,  ,570   571, 

Number  taken  imt  bv  napiT  n 

turern,  IS01-1S49,  5(J9.J_^gee  El 


«s). 


euHur 


U.'j. 


Life  insaraLce.  remarks  on  .198. 
increase  of  life  iiisunince' offi^ 
diency  ofUmg  required  bv  the  lei 
to  register  the  amount  of  (heir 
nienls  and  hinds  MS.  .4ssa:(s 
various  offices  in  the  kingdom  an 
forty  millions,  598. 

Linen.— Kxpeirls  of  Linen  Ter»-  ere 
creiwd,  573.  574.  No  means  foi 
loiniue  amonut  of  domestic  pnidu 

Lister,  Air.,  eitatinn  of  his  Kejport  on 
tration  as  tu  iiumbera  abl«  to  wrii 
C99. 

Literature,  increased  enenursgraii 
caused  b>  iucreate  of  wealth.  ;i-J1. 

Liverpool,  amount  t'xpendvil  in  pub: 
Bees  and  improvement*,  f.aii. 

Inlirinarv,  patients  admitlod,  a; 

portion  of  iliwths  43. 

Trade  with  Ireland,  34.1. 

Loch,  Mr.,  quoted  u  to  grant  nor 
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Qt  in  the  Highlands  by  the  form- 
■oads,  294. 

Life  of  Scott  quoted  respectisg 
id's  uovels,  676. 

D,  present  and  future  improve- 
,  298.— (See  Roads,  Canals,  Rail- 
earn  NaYigation.) 
-Impossible  to  estimate  exactly  the 
)f  articles  consumed  in  the  metro- 
lantities  of  slaughtered  sheep  and 
ought  by  sea  fix>m  Scotland,  580, 

;ulty  of  ascertaining  amount 
mption  of  food  by  families,  582, 
?count  of  consumption  of  Tarious 
of  food  in  a  wealthy  private 
ind  in  several  public  institutions, 

s  of  beef  and  mutton  in  London, 
t9,   589.      Average  prices,  per 
8 lbs.,  of  butcher's  meat  sold  in 
Id,  1841  to  1849,  .590.     Cost  of 
»f  clothing  in  Bethlehem  Hospital, 
ch  Hospital,   and  Chelsea  Hos- 
a  series  of  years,  590,  591. 
ber  of  cattle  and  sheep  sold  in 
Id  market,  1821-1849,  581. 
ressive  increase  of  quantities  of 
•ught  to  London,  1821-1849,  581. 
r  gas-light,  581,  582. 
ber  of  coal-vessels,  and  quantities 
arrived  in  the  port  of,  1831-1849, 

irks  on  the  returns  of  the  rental, 
er-rate  assessment,  showing  in- 
real  property,  609,  610. 
at  of  travelling  by  stage-coaches 
)ndon,  301. 

ic  edifices  recently  erected,  620, 
new  docks  and  bridges,   620, 

,  power,  introduction  of,  instanced 
of  partial  injury  to  working 
26. —  (See  Manufactures.) 
—Number  of  lunatics  and  idiots 
1e  to  parishes  in  England  and 
844  and  1847,  50,  51. 
t)er  of  patients  in  private  asylums, 

>rtions  of  cures  and  deaths  in 

ind  other  asylums,    1840-1844, 

e,  under  *  Hospitals,'  St.  Luke's, 

m.) 

crease  of,  a^ong  higher  classes, 

ly    increased    accumulation    of 

22. 

lir.,  improvement  of  roads  on  his 

Mr.,  his  '  Commercial  Diction- 
ted  on  the  cotton  manufocturc, 

Mr.,  his  work  on '  British  Ame- 
>ted  respecting  education  in  Nova 
19. 


Machinebt,  introduction  of,  has  increased 
the  comfor|9  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  multiplicKl  the  demand  for 
labour,  683 

introduction  of  new,  causes  transitory 

but  severe  privations  to  particular  classes, 
126. 

Used  in  manufactures  of  Saxony,  is  of 

the  commonest  kind,  412. 
(See  Manufactures.) 


Machines,  our  best  possessed  also  by  France 
and  Germany,  520. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  his  bills  for  abolition 
of  capital  punishment,  641,  &c 

Madras.  —Imports  and  exports ;  number  and 
tonnage  of  shipping,  746. 

Mails  first  sent  by  railway,  Nov.,  1830, 331. 

Malt,  comparative  decrease  in  use  of,  during 
the  last  100  years,  553.  Amount  of  con- 
sumption in  each  year  from  1801  to  1841, 
compared  with  population  and  rates  of 
duty,  554.  Consum])tion  compared  with 
population  from  18*29  to  1849;  tax  on 
malt  always  been  unfavourably  and  erro- 
neously viewed  by  agriculturists,  554, 
555.  Importation  of  malt  prohibited  ; 
foreign  barley  cannot  be  profitably  malted, 
555. 

Malta. — (See  Dependencies  in  Europe.) 

Manchester.  —  Increase  of  population 
shown  not  to  have  increased  the  rate  of 
mortality,  26,  27. 

Infirmary;  number  of  patients  ad- 
mitted, and  proportion  of  deaths,  43,  44. 

Increase  of  silk-mills,  219. 

Great  increase  of  real  property  since 

the  peace,  610, 61 1.  Savings'  bank ;  num- 
ber of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits, 
615,616. 

Statistical  Society  of,  bquiries  into 

state  of  education.  695. 

-  Inquiries  into  condition  of  working 
classes,  523. 

Manchester  and  Salford,  population  of,  in 
1801,  1811,  1821,  1831,  1841,  26,  27. 

Manners. — Habits  of  drunkenness  preva- 
lent among  all  classes  in  the  last  century  ; 
consequent  coarseness  and  lioentionanesa 
of  manners  and  conversation,  674-678. 

Drunkenness  and  scenes  of  deprari^ 

less  prevalent  than  formerly  ;  Sheriff  Ali- 
son's evidence  as  to  excessive  whiskey 
drinking  in  Glasgow,  678,  679. 

General  improvement  in,  accompany- 
ing increased  production  of  wealth,  522, 
523. 

Progress  of  moral  and  social  improve- 
ment among  the  working  classes  attested 
by  Mr.  Place,  676. 

Improvement  in  public  manners,  illus- 
trated by  an  anecdote  respecting  Mrs. 
Behn's  novels,  676. 

Instances  of  a  publican  indignantly 

disclaiming  conncxioo  with  prize-fighters, 
681.    A  greater  observance  of  decency 
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muuoaen  tbr  Notiouit  Education  in 
Inliiifl,  ;tl7.  Numhtr  or  whtmlii  in 
opMation.miiilctiilUTCD  onibv  rulla,  iss-l- 
IS19.  7«B. 
Ibon,  nnivenal  importaoM  of,  u  a  iimlerial 
of  mDouCicturr>  ^8S. 

QumuUtj  imptKicd   ■iinnallj  at  (he 

commuiminenl  <»  the  presv  nl  ccutur^  fi'4. 

• Quantitin  Biiule  annuitllj'.  Si>8.   SiiD. 

Qnautitift  of  roniftii  iron  iiHil.  nf  Briliih 
inm  «iportr(l,  aiiil  uiuounl  of  home  con- 
Mmplioil,  IBOG-lS^y,  !i71,  S7S. 

' Qiiaiititjr  niidi.'  iu  Srolbnd,  and  ddid- 

ber  of  f^niacm  in  bhil,  18-lA,  574. 

Quantity  eiporlfdlVDin  Great  llriCiin, 

1801-1849.247,2-18.  CouvvnuuD  of  iron 
into  itcel  au  iMieniiTu  biuliicu  iu  Shef- 
field. 250. 

-  ■■  Eitraordiiiarf  iiicn>aiw  oF  iron  made 
in  the  kingdom  dnriu);  the  present  cen- 
tury, n74.  Uuaiitities  of  uniI  consumed 
in  IU  niaiiuflicture,  USII. 

■ Five-nilbt  of  ihi'  quantity  u^ed  in 

Kieffield  ii  of  foreign  production,  250. 

-  English,  exclusion  of,  froiu  France, 
SSS,  3SU. 

■ Amoantoflasi  to  Franci;  byexclusion 

of  English  iron.  2t<8,  289. 

CoinpanitiTF(|uaniii]' oT.conBaniKlliy 

•braaiou  o(  horsii-btioes  ti\d  wheels  upon 
roads  in  llngl.iud  nod  France,  2i<9. 

Amount  of  consumption  of,  for  agli- 

cnttural  purpottM  in  France,  MfH,  2S9. 

Kugliih,  Bupcriorii}  of,  (at  nilroads, 

SMI. 

■ Urigin  of  iron-built  Teseels;  nearly 

300  launched  since  1H3I):  the  '  Guuda- 
loupe,'  a  steam  ft-ifiate  of  78A  tons;  the 
'Gr«at  l}ritiaii,'  nf  a,blM  tons,  and  l,Ot)0 
hone  power;  preat  part  of  Indin  sleBm 
navj  consists  of  iron  vcssetf ;  ailvantagct 
of  iron  for  naval  iirchitfclure.  A73,  97(>. 

■ Prices  of  pig  iron,  I[(ja-1B49;  of  bar 

iron,  18(W-li!4»,  577. 

JoiNT-nvcx  compiiiipa  rttahliEhcd  in 
Saxouy  as  an  expvdienl  for  deficiency  uf 
indiTidual  capital,  412. 

Juries,  before  the  mitigation  of  the  penal 
lair«,  induced  to  retort  to  peijury  {iiolt). 


IiABOim.— Greater  amount  of  ekil  led  labour 
perfonned  in  (pven  time  by  ftiven  iiuni- 
tier  of  workmen  in  England  (lian  iu  any 
other  country  of  Eurojie,  52i'.  Propor' 
tion  of  population  engaged  in  laliour  not 
a^triculturui,  520,521.  Social  adTSiitage 
of  large  numlvr  of  population  engaged 
in  prodaclive  labonr,  Sal. 


nen^saries  and  convenieneW  "^  " 
are  consnincd,  5:14.  :-«» 

Demand  for.  c«.  ?"  -V^^ 

;       the  incr.-a«  of  the  c»P""l  ^"'^ 
'       paymcul  of  w"e«.  ■*_^'i-  ^^fynt 

facloriem  ■^^]-l^'-^l^ii.f 

of  his  school  *.y" "''     of    inen 
U-edi,  prices  ao"  •>"«"  " 
ture.  237,  2i8. 


Legacy  duty. 


lount  of  doty  «. 


o  Engl*™' 


Tf  wills.  Citl-  _, 


!        in  agncultural  ""P^i,^d  fV 
'    ,'^n;Vwma«Ucmrer.f.f^ 

~^rer^  1801^1849,  5<,9— t^ 
cons*--*'-  j^;^  clicmica'  i 

LieMp-  -y'Jl    .-ssentiiil    sen 
has  '"'^"   ,4-, 
^""■'.'.fiumi^ce,  remarka  on, 

Lift   '-"^«e  of  .life  i"^"™"?!. 


iHcri 


oingrequirtnibv 
"■-;Kister  the  »"'<V'"*  **' 

""""^.6  olI\cisii>  the  kuigd 
*■'"        Yiiillioiis,  5'J8- 
foityj  j.:xpi.rts  of  Linen  T. 
Jiifi'-      J     57,-).  .S74.      N"   m* 
'^^  -^f  nmoiiiit  of  doi 


iii»"§ 


of  bis  Ite 


ca"***-**,!    itliouut  ..xp*T,ded 
L>verp^„a  improvfmt;>»M,6^ 
'        lo"  \jfdesths,  43. 
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thia  fitnaeiiv ;  profligarj  and  bruuUtr 
much  lea  eifilliiu-il  jupulilic:  lint  hiftli 
roonlity  drSdtul,  ujultelfiih  iiropfntilKS 
jlralonimDnt.  G>1. 

Maniwn.  —  Deuloruble  iguurauti-,  iioino- 
nlily.  Bud  dnuikcDiic»  of  ihi^  pvpulac? 
of  Glwpiw.  678,  BT9.  Opcniiigori.Htfln'- 
huiiwi  tar  promoEion  or  U-mprnucp  dc- 
■criptian  of  thear  MUblUhawDU.  u;  It.-GSu. 
PriKe-Cghling,  nrtsonl  i/ompsnitivp  in- 
A'tqnenc}'  of,  iDdicaliTi>  of  iinprovmicat 
naniH-ni,  b8l. 

UAKcrAcn-HK.  •>  Compustiie  table  oT 
auinhen  umplnjM  in  Biuiufacturr*. 
vie.  avritnhacv.  4c_  5.\  S.'<. 

— —  Incmue  in  proportion  of  uuiaufsc- 
tnrin8clai«.  .'>4. 

'  luTu  rapidlT    and    i-Donnciuiilr   io- 

(rrau-d.  572.— e'Si*  Itotlon,  Silk,  Wool- 
Ua.) 

Cotton  nuuiuficmre  dnahleduiSsxouj 
•inc«  834  tAOiit  of  aUtiuiiar;  dIbIh  of 
liiteiiand  wtKilli'n  nuuDrocture  in  Suxouy, 


411, 


IIS. 


—  Artiuns  of  Fmtcc  aod  ('ii-riuuny.  from 
having  1^411  eh<>)'^  'ruoiiol  compile  with 
IhoK  of  EdsIuii).  bW. 

Would   In-  bniofiltJ  by  nilurtion  of 

— —   Eh^'IiuiiI    pri'-eriiiiicnt    for   muiufSic- 
tuHng  *ki]] ;  witbuul  wbit-li  Ihr  gri-at  cx- 
pente  of  Ibe  Frtncli  rrTolulioiuirf  war   , 
['uuld  not  Iiivt-  Wen  custuined  ,  the  Bpiii-    I 
□iog-ji'iiny    and  Btt-Bin-i.-iigine    the    tnie 
moviiig  powFr  of  our  flecia  and  armies,   | 
1S7,  IGS. 

-• — Wonllin  Maiiafiietarf,  rorlj  iotrodnc-  , 
dnetinn  orii]to  KTi):1u»rl ;  impolitic prohi-  { 
bitiori   of   ■  ■  ■  ■■-li    wool,    li!8.    , 

Grf..r  ,...,luci-    of  Ihe    j 

nmiui   ■  I  -i  the  n«lric- 

tion  ;  Tulne  of  piwiii™  .-x|K.rtiJ  in  17IHI, 
anil  in  l^l.^thc  lartL-Kl  I'XnorH'TtT  nindc,   I 

e».  Value.  quDntilu-s,  niidkiiHUfiponed 
Id  each   y«M   from   1815    tn  \SVi,    I7U. 
Qnantilira  exponad  fai'  lit^s  than  hon]«   | 
<(iasQiDplioo,  173.    (JuanlitiM  of  alpaca   i 
and  llnmi  wool,  aud  iiHiliair  iniportfd  and 
r«-*«porlBd  in   1849,   171.     NnmliiT  of  | 
woollen  and  tvorsted  fiicluriefl  in  tbe  king- 
dom, wttii  dit  tneines,  number,  and  acL-K-uf  I 
pcraoiis  emplojfd  thCTsin,  172.     ML'clumi-    ■ 
calpoHercmploycd  in  iiictom>!, '.232, 2<'<3,    I 
Pn^rtioD  of  ages  of  pcrrona  in  luiltf,   I 
332.    Importation  of  tbreiga  wool  Krea'ly    ] 
increased;  quantities  imporleil  from  ISiil 
to  181D,  17J.  174.    Parliamtnlary  com-   ' 
initteeiulB38onlhi-woollcutrade;nntii-   I 
berofsbccpiij  (he  kingdom  at  that  time,    | 
and  qiuuitityof  wood  produced,  174,  175.   | 
Exteuiiun  of  stuff  and  worsted  trade  at   I 
Bradford  in  Vorksbire  shown  by  incr«iBe   i 
of  populalion    prosperiiy  of  the  «o<iIk'U   ' 
nuDtibcture  liiailiriy  indicated  at  Ihe   l 
othur   priucipal  daihiog  tovni  in   the 


country,  175, 178. 


I^mdt) 


«h«p  y  idd  taiiwB  ■■—^ 
ram  imnonedibr  «•■■ 
fiibri«.6r«p««1.d«iP»,'3 
blanktfl  tade,  17(.  'f^'S  « 
nuirture liWj'on'^J  -  ■- 
manuhclore  diiewu»C  " 
WilliauiIU-SM- 
M«nnfi«nrei.-C"«"  «2 

Hi„.„...dD,;IlJ»M 

181.    Average  Prw.^ 
,iUi  1-lrt  .1  d»ff^  P 

Coflof  MitoB,  y"?,  !h,» 

loom,  from   ^^'glZntMf* 

ISC.    N.imber  of  P- 

malea.»d''"»_S"^''' 
age«,  enipley™  '-■ 

fectoriet.  W*""*: 
"'■'■  7'Cr  .S^ 

isaa.  IM- '*?. 
j„    EubIw"*  * 

one  ■pi""r;,rT.' 

jOCrtM1B|B.^^     . 
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Talae  of  the  whole  oottoo  manaikcture  of 
the  kingdom,  by  Mr.  M 'Culloch  and  Mr. 
Baines,  212,  213. 

Manufiustures.  —  Warp-lact  ManufactHret 
Dumber  employed ;  wages ;  value  of  ma- 
nufiictured  goods,  210,  211. 

Hardware. — Increase  in  population  and 
buildings  of  Birmingham ;  prices  of  arti- 
cles manufactured  m  1812  and  1832, 
showing  reduction  of  40  per  cent. ;  amount 
and  value  of  hardware  and  cutlery  ex- 
TOrted  from  1805  to  1849,  245-247. 
Quantity  and  value  of  brass  and  copper 
manujfoctures  exported  from  1805  to  1849, 
S48,  249.  Description  of  &ctory  build- 
ings for  accommodation  of  operatives,  249 
Sheffield  produces  nearly  all  the  cutlery 
made  in  the  kingdom ;  mcrease  of  popu- 
lation of  Sheffield,  250.— (See  Sheffield.) 
Process  of  converting  iron  into  steel,  an 
extensive  branch  of  business  in  Sheffield  ; 
cost  of  ftiel  consumed  in  this  process ; 
quantity  exported  from  1814  to  1849  ; 
quantity  of  unwroueht  steel  exported  to 
America,  250, 251.  Value  of  plated  goods 
exported  in  1827-1849;  advantage  of 
English  manufacturer  in  machinery  for 
rolling,  252.  Value  of  British-made  plate; 
value  exported,  252. 

■i  Glattt  manufacture  impeded  by  impo- 
sition of  excessive  duties;  advantages 
possessed  by  England  for  this  manufac- 
ture, yet  cannot  compete  with  anv  foreign 
country,  252,  253.  English  plate-^lass 
preferred  to  French  ;  quantities  and  kinds 
produced,  from  1789  to  1844,  with  excise 
revenue  thence  derived,  253,  254.  Limi- 
tation in  quantity  produced  occasioned  by 
arbitrary  regulations  byAct  of  Parliament 
and  excessive  duties,  255-257.  Illicit 
manufacture  of  flint-glass  in  attics  and 
cellars,  257.  Duty  repealed  in  1845; 
advantageous  results  arising  therefrom, 
257. 

~— ^Machinery  used  in  manufactures ;  great 
importance  of  superior  implements  and 
ingenious  mechanism  for  execution  of  in- 
ventions ;  construction  of  the  calculating 
machine  of  Mr.  Babba^ ;  parts  of  English 
cotton-spinning  machinery  invented  by 
foreigners,  but  made  in  the  superior  work- 
shops of  England,  258,  259.  Quotation 
from  Dr.  Ure  on  the  importance  of  perfect 
manufacturing  mechanism,  259.  Policy 
of  restricting  the  exportation  of  superior 
machinery  discussed  ;  impracticable  to 
prevent  communication  of  improvements ; 
fair  and  prudent  to  legalize  trade  in  ma- 
chinery ;  not  true  that  what  is  gsined  by 
one  nation  is  lost  by  tlie  other ;  both  may 
and  do  gain,  200,  261.  Kepeal  of  the 
laws  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  ma- 
chinery, and  of  hkillod  artisans  from 
leaving  the  cotintry  ;  resolutions  of  the 
parliamentary  committees  of  Id2l  and 
1825  for  allowing  exportation  of  certain   | 


articles  of  machinery,  26 1  -263.  England 
especially  interested  in  perfect  fVeedom  of 
commercial  communication,  263.  Acta 
passed  against  exportation  of  machinery, 
264.  Repealed  by  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  84, 265. 
Value  of  exports  of  machinery  from  1822 
to  1849,  265.  Great  and  numerous  im- 
provements effected  by  applications  of 
machinery,  266. 

Manufactures. — Silk  Manufacture  establish- 
ed in  England  since  Edward  IIL ;  im- 
politic prohibitory  duties  on  foreign  trade, 
213,  214.  Average  quantities  of  silk 
imported  from  1814  to  1849,  214,  215. 
Reduction  of  duties  in  1824,  and  conse- 
quent increase  of  consumption,  214,  215. 
Quality  of  English  fancy  goods  e(^ual  to 
French,  but  cost  of fproduction  higher; 
ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent,  imposed, 
221.  Extent  and  effects  of  smuggling, 
2 1 7,  2 1 8,  223.  Liability  of  silk  weavers 
to  occasional  distress,  217,  218.  Value 
of  silk  goods  exported  from  1820  to  1849 ; 
large  amount  exported  to  France,  219. 
Number  of  silk  factories  in  the  kingdom, 
and  number  and  ages  of  persons  em- 
ployed, 1835  and  1839,  220, 221.  Causes 
of  comparative  superiority  of  French  silk 
weavers ;  greater  cheapness  of  necessaries 
of  life  in  France,  and  artisUcal  education 
of  weavers  in  designing  patterns,  219, 221 . 
Present  ability  of  English  silk  manuftc- 
turers  to  compete,  in  the  heavier  goods, 
with  the  French,  owing  to  discontinuance 
of  the  old  prohibitonr  S3rstem,  221,  222. 
Tabular  statement  of  quantities  of  silk 
goods  exported  from  France  to  EIngland, 
18'J7-1843,  showing  that  more  than  50 
per  cent,  have  been  introduced  by  smug- 
gling ;  enormous  sum  lost  to  purchasers 
by  operation  of  the  high  duty,  223,  224. 
Proportion  of  young  children  in  silk  Vic- 
tories greater  than  in  those  for  cotton, 
woollen,  or  flax ;  proportion  of  sexes, 
230,  232.  Mechanical  power  employed, 
232,  2.33. 

Linen  Manufacture  of  long  standing 

in  England :  encouraged  in  Ireland  by 
William  IIL,  224.  Quantities  of  linen 
goods  exported  from  Ireland  from  1800 
to  1825  ;  quantities  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  1820  to  1849, 225, 
226.  Value  of  linen  goods  sold  in  the 
Irish  markets,  1821-1824;  first  erection 
of  flax-spinning  mills,  226.  Improve- 
ments in  flax-suinning  machinery,  227- 
229.  Prices  of  yarn ;  of  canvas ;  wages 
at  Leeds,  1813-1833,  227,  228.  Wa^ 
in  a  flax-mill  near  Leeds,  distinguishing 
ages,  228.  Decrease  in  quantities  of 
foreign  linen  yam  imported ;  quantity  and 
vabie  of  linen  j^oods  exported  to  IJnited 
States  of  Amenca  in  1848;  quantities 
of  foreign  flax  imported,  229, 230.  Num- 
ber of  nax  factories  in  the  kingdom,  with 
number  and  ages  of  persons  employed* 
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IsMri  Diiil  IS.'lli,  '2rtO,  i231.  Qiiinitiiy  of 
cam  brie  lii.tMi  imiHtrtttl  from  Franco,  *^2'J. 
C(>m|i:irativo  MaU'iiuMit  of  |)ri>)Kirtioiis  uf 
npv»  of  {H.-i>ons  in  factoru-s,  'J.lJ.  Stato- 
nifiit  of  mi'chunli'al  {hiwit  i-iii|ilo}LtI  in 
fai'torios  2.*?:*. 
Maiiufactuivs. — State  aiwl  i>ropr«ss  of,  in  ' 
Fnrriftn  i  'funtrirt  :  btati-niciits  on  the 
huliji vt  not  gvnorally  Ratisfact<»ry,  a.T4. 

■  \\  oi'fleH  Mail u fact urr  \i\  VniuvK',  MAnA    , 
iniportfil  anil  t-xjitirti-tl  from  1 7S7  to  1H*8, 
*2:\ii.     liotinty  pratiti'tl  anil  i!ury  ini|MtM'il ;    j 
Iwd  ftrt'CtR  ]inMlnri il  by  s.y>ti'ni  v\'  nstrio- 
tiun  ami  nuino])oly.  ^iti'i,'  2.H7.     Kx ports    . 
of  WikolloMs  in  l.s.U.  t>a'.).  :>-4n. 

■  (^utton  Mtiinif'U'turc  in  Fr:inci\  disail-    I 
Tanta)fi-oiis  I'ondition  of,  from  lii^li  price    ■ 
of  coal  ,  and   of  iron,  caused  1t>    nnwihC    i 
liR'al  diitic>;  ^r(.at  inerfusi*  of  llic  nianu-    ; 
factiirt'notwirhstanding.  2:)7,  *j:}s.  Kxtmt    j 
of  contraband  ini]>ortation  ot  cotton  t\ii>t,    \ 
'J:J^*.      French   ini{K)rts   antl  *'X]Hirts    of 
cotton,  a.T.i.    Projrress  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture in  (iiTinany,   21.**.     Projrress  of 
cotton  mnnuf'aoture  in  Kufi«iaan<l  Switzer- 
land :  ini|-olii'y   of  pn)teetive  dntii**i  ini- 
po«ied  in  Kuiisia.     Advantage  of  fne  trade 
in  Switzerhmd,  24:),  244. 

^-^  Silk  Mainijat'tiire.  in  France,  a  most 
im))ortant  hrancli  of  National  indu*^try ; 
priijrri*sKive  increasi* ;  priHliice.  inii>ort, 
comumption ;  total  vahie  of  tlic  manu- 
facture, 240,  241.  (jreat  extent  and 
amount  of  sunipglinpr,  241.  Quotation 
from  Dr.  liow ring's  l{i']K)rt  on  the  pnMlnce 
of  ra-w  silk  in  France,  241,  242. 

Markiaci-^.  NundKT  registered  in  each 
year,  tr(»ni  IM'l  to  1849,  :)2.  Annunl 
pr<«iM)rtion  of  marriages,  hapiiFms,  and 
tiurials,  17iii;-1841,  in  tach  county,  .TK 
Annual  ))roiK>rtion  according  to  Itegistnir- 
General'B  reiurus,  18;K»-1842,:U.  Fallacy 
in  eMinuiting  di*crt-aso  of  marriages,  aiid 
«»f  inferring  therefrom  incnasing  i)ru- 
dence,  ."4,  :i;'i.  Increased  duration  of  life 
a  cjiusc  of  deer^a^^"  in  pro)M>rtion  of  mar- 
ringis,  :).'>.  Annual  proportion  of  mar- 
ria^cK  in  the  lK>rough  of  'lavistink,  .3."). 

■  C'orres{K>nik-nce  in  I'n^iland  and  in 
France  of  numK-r  of  marriages  with  price 
(»f  foo<U44ii,  141. 

^—  Signatures  required  for  registration 
furnish  criterion  of  proportion  aide  to 
M'riti",  ♦  'JS.  NuuiIkt  of  marriages  and 
proportion  of  persons  Mho  signed  with 
nuirks,  Olll),  TOO. 

■  l*roiH>rtions  of,  in  various  states  of 
I'nroiK'  and  America,  22.  Tahle  of  regis- 
tered, from  18ol    1849.  .•?2. 

Marseilles.-  So;»p  maiiufactured  there  of 
olive  oil  supeiiur  to  English  made  with 
tallow,  r>70. 

Mathew.  Kev.  Tlieolald,  (Father  Mathew) 
his  agency  in  caubing  a  gi'cat  decrease  in 
consumption  of  spirits  in  Ireland,  5r)6. 

Mauritius. — (^Sx'  Deix-ndencies,  Asia.) 


I 


Meal,  Imrlev.  quantity   impcirted 

land,  frou'i  1 8 1  .">  to ']  849,  .345. 
Measures. — iSi-e  Weijilits  and  Mi 
M«Hlical  statistics,  nefrlect  of,  .17. 
Methuen,  treaty  of,  <-ffi*cted  great 

in  consumption  of  French  win 

land  hy  imposition  ofi^xcessivi'i! 

duties,'.'ifj|,  .'lb 2. 
Middle  claim's,   hnprovement  in 

of,  522. 
ex  hi  hit  less  of  open  profligac 

lower  and  higlier  classes,  665. 
Middlesex,  rate  of  niorfality  in,  1 

in  most  countries  of  Kurope.  2" 
Milan,  Napcdi-onV  decree  of,  denni 

shiini  which  paid    tax  to  the  U 

vernment,  .'578,  .379. 
Mines  numliers  of  the  population 

in,  70. 

of  America,   large   capital! 

and  lt>bt  in,  027,  ('28. 

Mining.  —  Iron .  —  Ka  rl y   ceK-hri 
mi  nes  of  Kn  gl  and:   prod  net  of, 
years,  commencing  I  74t»,  2<;7, 
curate  ^tatement  of  quantities 
of  pro«luction,  from  l82.3-.34»,  ai 
2C8,  2«J0. 

-  Till  and  (?opper, — Qnauti 
proil need  from  I7r»()  to  ISrU; 
rhina  supplied  with  tin  from 
of  the  Island  of  I^nnca ;  inipoi 
tin  from  Hanca,  anil  re-ex pi>rti 
271.  Quantities  of  Hritish  til 
and  value  <if  tin  plate,  271. 
of  copp«»r  producHii  froni  tht 
Cttniwall  from  1771  to  |S48 
proiiueed  in  the  mIioIc  kingihm 
Value  of  tin  and  coppt-r  produe 
wall,  272.  V:due  of  tlie  niinen 
of  l'n;:land  owing  to  ahundan 
and  application  of  steam  po 
Advai.tJges  jirocured  by  safet 
Davy  ;  j;rcat  improvements  in  i 
of  minin;i,  274,  27.'\ 

C.'ifi/.—   St-e  entry  under  thi 

Sf///.— ;St^v  entry  umler  this 

Mitchell.  IV. — K' turn*(»f  nuniU'rt 

and  deaths  in  Christ's  nctspital, 
Molasses,  quantit\*\eK-ari'd    at  tli 

Hon>e  for  corsumption  in  1821 
Quantities  importcHl  from  \V 

8o3.     From  Antigua,  Hi)7. 
Monopoly   ot    trade    in    cinnanic 

Dutch;  surplus  prtnluce    ordei 

liunit.  7:'>^. 

InijKdicy  of  exclusiveness  ir 

cial  legislation,  .5<»-j. 

(See  Uutii-s,  Commerce.  Tr 


tective  Svstem."^ 
Moral  Pro^re«s.— ^S<'e  Progix-ss.) 
Mortality  of  children  in  Foundling 

Ireland.  70r>. 

(See  Deaths.')— Diminishing 

attrihutahle  to  improveil  modes, 
lialiits  of  life,  and  to  the  intro< 
vaccination,  20,  21. 
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^  on  real  estates,  remarks  on,  605. 
,  proportioo  of  executions  for,  646. 
ON,  nis  measures  for  sappressing 
reign  trade  of  England,  377-379. 
the  plenitude  of  his  power  unable 
vent  the  sale  of  English  goods  in 
;  exorbitant  sums  realized  by  his 
lercial  indulgences  to  indiTidnals, 
)81. 

1  debt,  interest  of,  in   the  years 
1849,  594. 
ion  Act,  386. 
tpenditure.— (See  War.) 
nes  of  life,  increased  amount  of,  in 
nd,  524. 

unswick,  importance  of  possessing  it 
Jritish  colony,  727,  728. 
•undary,  area,  population,  787,  788. 
>,  imports,  exports,  788.  Shipping, 
ge,  ship-building,  788,  789.  Tnree- 
is  of  the  surface  uncleared ;  nume- 
nvers  ;  climate  healthy ;  fiiTourable 
rr  for  emigration,  789. 
tfe-on-Tyne :  great  outlay  of  capital 
blie  edifices  and  improvements,  620. 
ndland :  situation,  extent,  colouiza- 
r95.  Population,  imports,  exports, 
ing,  795, 796.  Shipbuilding,  796,797. 
>lland.--(See  Colonies,  Asia.) . 
pers,  reduction  of  stamps  from  44/.  to 
T  sheet,  718.  Number  of  stamped 
s  and  amount  of  rcTenue  produced, 

to  184^,  and  in  1849,  718,  719. 
)er  of  papers  published  in  the  four 

1839-1842,718.  Number  sent  to 
>ceived  from  East  Indies,  1834-1836, 
rom  1843-1845,  322,  323. 
ork. —  Number  of  emigrants  who 
kI  thereat  from  the  Unit<^  Kingdom, 
;h  year  flrom  1829  to  1841,  129. 
ealand  :  situation  ;  estimated  popu- 
I  of  aborigines  and  Europeans,  770, 

Land  in  cultivation ;  live  stock  ; 
ice  of  fisheries,  1843  to  1848,  771. 
i  of  British  manufacture*  exported 

colony  from  184 1  to  1848 ;  shipping, 
to  1849,  771,  772. 

[>elta  of  the,  described  by  Mr.  Laird 
lable  of  sustaining  a  large  population, 

,  Mr.,  Report  on  Improvements  in 

id,  quotea,  294,  295.     On  canals  in 

id,  303. 
Island. — (See  Colonies,  Asia.) 

',  amoant  of  tonnage  employed  in 

t  and  export  trade,  404. 

;otia,  importance  of  possessing  it  as 

ish  colony,  727,  728. 

lundary,  population,  trade,  789, 790. 

ing,  ship-building,  790,  791.     Fish- 
value  and  excellence  of  harbours ; 

ix,  791,  7U2.     Live  stock  ;  number 

es  in  crop,  79?. 

ihibits  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 

cisteiice   of   crime    consequent   on 

lence  of  i-^lucation,  688,  699. 


Oatmeal,  quantity  imported  from  Ireland, 

345. 
Oats,  quantity  imported  from  Ireland,  345. 
Occupation,   gainftil,  small  proportion    of 

population  not  engaged  in,  520,  521. 
Occupations. — Number  of  excise  licenses 

issued   to    various    manufacturers    and 

dealers  in  1831  and  1841,  67,  68. 

Great  advantage  of  classifying  popu- 


lation as  to  emprovments,  63,  64.  _.. 
marks  on  this  classification,  63-67.  Num- 
ber employed  in  manual  labour  and  other- 
wise, 65,  66. 

Comparative   table  of  the  numberf 


employed  in  agriculture  and  trades,  53- 
55. 

Table  of  occupations  of  the  population 

in  1841,  57,  58. 

Statement  of  the  proportions  in  regard 

to  occupations  into  which  the  population 
of  each  county  of  England  is  divided, 
showing  the  variations  which  each  has 
undergone  from  1811  to  1841,  59,  60. 

Specification  of  occupations  in  Ireland 

in  1841,  68,  69. 

Classification  of  occupations  in  1841 

compared  with  1831,  70,  71. 

Kemarks  on  the  occupations  of  the 

people  of  Ireland,  73. 

>^^  Statement  of  the  numbers  occupied  in 
textile  manufiictures ;  in  factories ;  in 
mines ;  in  manu&ctures  of  metals,  75-80. 

Classification  of  population  of  France 

as  to  employments,  83-85. 

Omnibuses,  great  and  constantly  increasing 
nimiber  oi  in  the  thoroughfiires  of  Lon- 
don, 318. 

Ordnance  expenditure.— (See  War.) 

Paper. — Number  of  licenses  taken  out  by 
manu&cturers,  1801-1849,  569. 

Increase  oT  consumption  on  reduction 

of  duty  in  1836,  568. 

—  English  paper  supplied  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland;  quantity  cnarged  with  duty, 
with  amount  of  revenue  produced,  from 
1803  to  1841.  Duty  on  paper  first  im- 
posed in  171 1 ;  its  tendency  to  retard  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  567. 

Quantities  used  in  each  year  from 


1834  to  1849,  568. 

Prices  from  1801-43.     Increased  con- 


sumption for  almanacs  on  repeal  of  stamp 
duty  thereon,  569. 

Pabis. — The  ocirou  or  town  duty,  00  all 
articles  of  provision,  imposed  at  the  bar- 
riers, furnishes  more  exact  means  of  esti- 
mating amount  of  consumption  in  Paris 
than  in  London,  580. 

Parkhurst  Juvenile  Prison,  mental  con- 
dition of  the  boys  confined  there,  696. 

Pauperism,  86  —  125. — (See  Poor  Laws.) 

Peace. — Great  accumulation  of  capital  since 
the  peace,  596. 

Peas,  quantities  imported  into  England  from 
Ireland,  345. 
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Pfol,  Sir  Robert,  his  bills  for  abolishing 
caiHtal  paniKhment,  642,  643.  Bills  on 
criminal  laws,  643. 

^—  Wisdom  of  his  declaration  tliat  colonies 
fhoiild  U*  treated  as  iiitogml  {arts  of  the 
kiupluni,  T^ri. 

-^-~  Value  of  real  property  assumed  for 
assessment  to  his  income  tax,  607. 

Pepper,  quantities  imported  from  India, 
743. 

Petiticm  to  Parliament  of  London  merchants, 
in  1820,  against  commercial  restrictions, 
381-384. 

Piffs,  number  importe<l  into  England  from 
Ireland,  343. 

Pimento,  quantities  imported  from  West 
Indies,  8u:). 

Pitt,  Mr.,  his  financial  system  introduced  in 
l:«J7,  4»i7. 

Placi*,  Mr.,  his  eridence  before  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  on  improvement  in 
mannoni  of  the  populace,  676,  678. 

Plate,  silver  and  gold,  articles  of,  u-^hI  by  a 
much  more  numerous  class  during  tbe 
last  *J5  years;  since  1815  silver  forks 
coumionly  used  at  tavern  tables  instead 
of  those  of  steel,  533.  Remarks  on  the 
decreased  quantity  of  plate  used,  1830- 
18:)7,  c<impared  with  the  period  of  1807- 
1814,  533, 534.  Improvements  in  mauu- 
fiicture  of  plated  articles  has  diminished 
the  demana  for  those  subject  to  the  plate 
duty,  535.  Table  of  (quantities  on  which 
duty  was  paid,  on  which  drawback  was 
allowed,  and  which  was  retained  for  home 
use,  from  1801  to  1850,  535,  536. 

Poor. — Amount  of  assessments  for  poor 
from  1812  to  1849,  517. 

Origin  and  progress  of  poor  laws,  86. 

Act  27  Henry  VIII.  quoted,  86.  Act  48 
Elizabeth  onginated  compulsory  system, 
of  provision,  87.  Amounts  expended  in 
successive  years  for  relief  of  poor,  88. — 

•^— Evils  ofthe  system,  89.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
practical  operation  of  the  laws,  89. 
Amendment  Act  passed,  89.  Table  of 
sums  expende<l  for  poor  each  vear  from 
1801  to  1849,  compared  with  jMpula- 
tion  and  price  of  wheat,  90.  Proportion 
of  payments  at  each  decennial  census, 
1801 -1 841,. according  to  the  population, 
91.  Amount  expended  in  each  county 
for  relief  of  the  poor  in  each  of  the  years 
1801,  1811,  1821,  1831,  and  1841,  and 
also  the  average  exi>enditiirc  perhead, 
Bi'iy  97.  Poor  Laws  in  Ireland,  98- 
1 00.  Amount  expended  for  relief  of  poor, 
1840-1849,  100.  Poor  laws,  Scotland, 
lOU-IOl.  Poor  laws  in  various  foreign 
countries  : — Norway,  102 ;  Sweden,  102  ; 
Russia,  103;  Denmark,  103;  Mecklen- 
burgh,  105;  Prussia,  105;  Wurtenihurg, 
106;  Bavaria,  108;  lieme,  109;  France, 
109;  Holland,  115;  Pauper  colonies  of 
Holland,  116-119;  Belginm,  119. 


Poor. — Aiinaal  value  of  real  ] 
sewed  to  the  poor-rate*  in  184 
— (See  \Vag<^»,  Working  CJai 

Population,  deficiency  of  ma 
mating,  previous  to  official 
1801,  5,  i;.  Mr.  liickman'se 
6, 7. 

Proportion  which  the  tm 

to  each  other,  and  namber  of 
living  in  1831  and  1841,indi 
of  the  kingdom,  12. 

Age*  of  person*  living  i 

1841,  and  proportions  at  difTi 
the  |)opulation,  1.%,  16. 

of  Manchester  and  Salford 

1831,  and  1841,  2G,  27. 

Table  showing  the  occupi 

population  in  Great  Britain  ii 

Progressional   increase  ol 

from  1801  to  1841,  686. 

lUites,  and  causes  of  increi 

Increases,  not   only  becau 

bom,  but  because  few  die,  iU 

Increase   resulting  from 

proportion  of  deaths  an  unei 
prosperity  of  population.  25. 

Childish  fear  of  surplus  po| 

Kemark  upon,  including  t 

.    in  the  army  and  navy,  7,  8-    ( 
rates  of  increase    in    Englai 
Wales,  8,  9.     Numbers  and  pi 
of  the  population  inhabiting 
divisions  of  the  kingdom,  10, 

Mr.  Hickman's  table  of  th 

of  England  and  Wales  in  the  i 
1800,  and  1570-1750  (noie\ 
of  numbers  living  in  1841,  dij 
the  places  of  their  birth,  and 
females,  14,  15. 

in  EugUind  appears  not  to  1 


upon  the  means  of  subsisten* 
prevent  social  improvement, ! 
Utility   of  parish    school 


Scotland  for  collecting  returns 
ral  accuracy  of  population  n 
be  relied  on,  7.  Summary-  of 
of  Great  Britain  in  1801,  ] 
1831,  1841,  7,  8.  Returns  foi 
1821,  1831,  1841,  9. 

—  Advantage  of  classifying  po 
to  employment*  exci^in^ly  gi 
]{eniurks  upon  this  classificati 
NunilxT  occupiinl  in  manual 
otherwise,  66. 

—  Table  of  males  2l)  years  c 
pared  as  to  nnmber  employed 
ture,  trade,  &c.,  .'i.'i. 

—  C-omparative  rates  of  inc« 
agricultural  and  manufacturii 
54. 

—  Comparatively  small  port 
ploveil,  520,  521. 

—  Ko  general  mortality  table 
lishcd  for  Ireland,  602. 

—  Number  of  deaths,  with  re 
property  bequeathed,  599. 
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Fomilation. — Classification  of  population  of 
France  as  to  employments,  83,  85. 

•^ofFrance  in  1817, 1825,1331,1841,18. 

-»— The  Delta  of  the  Ni^r  capable  of 
sostuning  a  large  population,  368. 

(See  Births,  Deaths,  Mortality.) 

PoiT  Officb.— Taxes  from  1801  to  1849, 
485,  486,  488-490. 

>  Amount  of  postage  and  cost  of  con- 
▼ejanoe  of  letters  between  Liverpool  »nd 
Manchester,  in  1828-33,  330. 

—  Mail  first  sent  by  Railway,  Nov.  1830, 
331.  Accelerated  speed  of  transmitting 
letters  by  railway,  331, 332. 

Mr.  Rowland  HilFs  plans  for  a  low 

and  uniform  rate  of  postage,  709,  &c. 
Extract  from  his  pamphlet  on  Post  Office 
Reform,  711.  Exorbitancy  of  rates  pre- 
Tioosly  imposed ;  progress  of  public  opin* 
ion  in  fayour  of  reduction,  709,  710.  Act 
of  Parliament  sanctioning  Mr.  Hills 
plans;  illicit  conveyance  of  letters,  710, 

711.  Question  of  loss  to  the  revenue,  711. 
Comparison  of  number  of  letters  before 
and  smce  the  adoption  of  the  new  system, 

712,  713.  Progren  of  revenue  of  nost- 
ofllce  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from 
1758  to  1850,  713,  714.  Rates  of  postage 
fW>m  1710,  715,  716.  Effects  of  changes 
of  rates  on  revenue  from  1801  to  1836, 
717.  Annual  number  of  newspapers  cir- 
culated from  1801  to  1844,  and  in  1849, 
718,719. 

power-loom,  progressive  use  oP,  in  the  cotton 
manufiicture,  185,  &c 

Public  edifices  of  receut  erection  enumera- 
ted, G19,  620. 

Probates.— (See  Legacy.) 

Production. — (See  Labour.) 

Progress,  moral,  remarks  on  the  importance 
o^  compared  with  material  progress,  630, 
631.  Fallacious  to  consider  as  the  cofue- 
auence  of  increased  wealth  the  increase  of 
immorality  which  may  be  eoRctrmitant 
with  it ;  prevalence  of  crime  and  wretch- 
cduetM  iudica^•8  something  wrong  in  oar 
Kocial  procedure  ;  great  increase  of  num- 
ber of  criminal  committals,  631,  G32. 

Progress  of  society  in  the  arts  of  life 

involves  changes  in  sources  of  employ- 
ment which  occasion  transitory,  but 
Hi'vcrc  privations,  to  particular  classes, 
126,  127. 

In   science,  literature,  and   the  arts; 

each  succeeding  age  advances  more 
rapidly,  as  possessing  the  advantafi;e  of 
the  diKcovenes,  experience,  and  facilities 
furnishiHi  by  the  age  preceding  it,  719. 

(See  Education.     Manners^ 

Prices. — High  prices  cause  decrease  of  oon- 
sumptioo  ;  instanced  in  the  case  of  sugar, 
.')4i-.'>46. 

r»87-5'Jl.      Permanent  alterations  of 

price  in<licative  of  permanent  variations  in 
c<yst  of  proiliu'tion  or  transmisftioo,  .^^8, 
rtSO.     Cost  of  building  a  74-gun  ship  in 


1805  and  1836,  588.  Prices  of  beef  and 
mutton  in  1801-1849,  589;  of  butcher's 
meat  in  the  London  noArkets  fhmi  1841 
to  1849,  590.  Cost  of  various  articles  of 
clothing  in  London  hospitals,  590,  591. 

Prices. — Price  of  wheat  enormoosly  high  at 
commencement  of  present  century,  439, 
440. 

Effect  of  high  prices  in  diminishing 

consumption,  exemplified  in  variations  of 
duty  on  coffee,  549. 

Prince  Edward's  Island. — Boundary,  popu- 
lation, trade,  793,  794.  Improvement  of 
the  soil  retarded  by  impohtio  mode  of 
Cpinting  land ;  few  immigrants,  soil  fer- 
tile, climate  healthy,  population  chiefly 
fiuraers,  live  stock,  794,  795.  Shipping, 
tonnage,  795. 

Prison  discipline,  improvement  of,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Government  in- 
spectors, 672. 

Prise-fighting,  present  comparative  infire- 
quency  of,  indicative  of  improvement  in 
manners,  681. 

Profits,  surplus,  swallowed  op  by  public 
expenditure  during  the  war,  596. 

Property,  real. — Anu>unt8  assessed  for  in- 
come-tax and  poor-rates,  607-609.  Value 
has  been  more  than  doubled  since  1798, 
609,  610. 

Great  increase  of  amount  of,  in  Man- 
chester since  the  peace,  610,  61 1. 

Personal  and  real,  increase  of,  since 

the  peace,  596.  Amount  of  personal  pro- 
perty in  1814-45 ;  increase  of  1000  mil- 
lions since  the  peace,  600. 

Property  tax  in  1803  and  1812 ;  amount  o>r 
real  property  assessed,  606,  607. 

Protection  to  any  branch  of  trade,  for  sup- 
posed benefit  to  particular  classes,  an 
unsound  and  impolitic  principle  in  legis- 
lation, 550.  Favouring  some  at  expense 
of  the  rest,  occasions  great  waste  of 
capital;  interference  with  the  natural 
course  of  trade  hij^hly  impolitic,  550. 

Protective  system  m  trade,  impolicy  and 
evils  of.— (See  Trade,  Duties,  Agricul- 
ture, Spirits,  Wine.) 

Commercial  restrictions  and  prefer- 
ences, so  long  and  stoutly  maintained,  at 
length  drawing  to  an  end,  811. 

Prussia,  Commercial  Lefgne  of,  407-41 S. 
Origin  and  preliminary  arrangements  of, 
407-410.  Came  into  operation  in  1834. 
Its  ostensible  and  political  objects,  407, 
409.  Names,  area,  &c.,  of  the  states  com- 
po«ng  the  league,  408.  Principle  and 
policy  of  the  measure  discussed,  408,  409. 
English  exports  to  Germany,  flt>ra  1827 
to  1 849.  Cotton  manufacture  of  Saxony 
doubled  since  operation  of  the  league, 
410,411. 

P>cction    of    cotton-spinning    mills, 

24.3. 

Hemark  on  amount  of  exportations  to, 

3CI. 
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QuKBEC. — Number  of  emigrants  to,  from    i 
1829  to  1843.  129.   Disadvantage  of  Ans-   > 
tralia  as  a  penal  colony  for  English  con- 
victs, compared  with  Canada,  132,  133. 

Bailroads,  amount  expended  in  their  con- 
struction from  1826  to  1849,  327,  328, 
622. 

-^—  Table  showing  number  of  passengers, 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  merchandise, 
conveyed  on  lines  of  projected  railways, 
299. 

—  Historical  notice  of,  in  England,  326. 
Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to,  from 
1801  to  1849,  326.  Length  of  Hues  com- 
pleted in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1849,  and  amount  of  capital 
expended  thereon,  330.  Number  of  pas- 
sengers conveyed  in  carriages  of  various 
classes,  with  the  receipts  arising  there- 
from, 1845  to  1849,  330.  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  line  the  first  for  panengers, 
328.  Tabular  comparison  of  amount  of 
merchandise  conveyed  on  this  line,  329. 
Amount  of  postage  increased  by  opening 
this  line.  330.  Mail  first  sent  by  railway, 
Nov.  1830.  Rapid  transmission  of  letters 
by  railway,  331,  332.  Amount  of  fares, 
and  advantages  to  the  public,  332.  Exag- 
gerated notions  regarding  accidents ;  com- 
parative statement  of  the  number  of 
passengers  killed  or  injured  to  those  con- 
veyed, 332, 333.  Advantage  of  Govern- 
ment superintendence,  333,  334.  Parlia- 
mentary expenses  incurred  in  obtaining 
Acts  for  various  lines,  3^4.  Appointment 
of  Parliamentary  Commission  on  a  system 
of  railways  for  Ireland,  335,  336.  Num- 
ber of  persons,  in  various  capacities, 
employea  by  railway  companies  in  1849, 
336.  Government  system  of  railways  in 
Belgium.  336-3-38.  Railways  in  United 
States  of  America,  338,  339.  In  Ger- 
many, 339.     In  France,  290. 

Projectc*d  railway  between  Cairo  and 

Suez,  323.   Commercial  advantage  of,  323. 

Redgrave.  Mr.,  quotation  of  his  remarks 
upon  our  criminal  legislation,  638.  8cc. 

Retaliative  spirit,  rendering  **  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth,"  fatal  in  commercial 
legislation,  .')01,  502. 

Revenue  public,  and  expenditure,  467^7 1 . 

Great  amount  of  loss  occasioned  by 

differential  duty  on  sugar.  547,  548. 

'—  Sugar,  a  very  suitable  article  for  indi- 
rect taxation.  541.  A  great  reduction  in 
duty  on  sugar  would  increase  consump- 
tion and  revenue,  541,  542.  Revenue 
was  not  increased  by  increased  rates  on 
sugar  in  180.%  542. 

»—  Evil  effects  of  high  importation  duties 
on  foreign  produce  in  reducing  amount 
of  revenue,  541. 

occasioned  by  operation  of  pro- 
on  coffee,  650,  551. 

to  (^iCain  revenue  by 


duty  on  loap;  frmnda,  to  gre 
practised  in  manafactare  of  soa] 
duty,  569,  670.— (See  Dutie 
Commerce.  Agriculture,  Con 
Wine,  Sugar,  Finance.) 

Rice,  improvenaent  of  that  pre 
India,  744,  745. 

Itickman,  Mr.,  his  table  of  pop 
the  period  1700-1800,,  and  1 
(nofe),  13.  Table  of  ages  o 
buried,  28. 

Quoted  upon  classifying  pop 

to  employments,  63,  €4. 

Bxplanations  by,  relating  to 

tionsof,  1811,  1821,  and  1831, 

Roads,  turnpike,  improved  constr 
increase  in  extent  of,  since  1 
Length  of,  in  England  and  Wa]< 
of  surface  occupied  ;  length  of 
each  county,  291,  292.  Ext 
roads  in  Scotland,  293.     In  Ire! 

■  Social  and  moral  improvem 
duoed  bv  opening  aud  improving 
Scotland,  293.  In  Ireland,  294. 
land,  295,  296.  Scientific  imp 
of  roads  owing  to  exertions 
M'Adam,  291.  Arthur  Yoang^j 
tion  of  road  between  Preston  an 
296. 

Advantage  and  perfection  d 

land,  288.  Loss  to  mhabitaBtt«f 
by  badness  of,  289. 

Past  and  present  means  of  c 

cation  of  Horsham    with  Lou 
stanccd  as  remarkable  proof  of 
ment  in  means  of  locomotion,  2S 

Mode  of  management.    ext« 

amounts  expended  in  their  con: 
and  maintenance,  622-(;24. 
Good,  advantage  of,   for  inc 


commerce  in  India,  371,  372. 
—  (See  Carriages. ) 
Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  his  bills  for  i 

of  capital  punishment,  C.'iy,  640. 
Rum,  quantities  iniporte«l  from  Wes 

803 ;  from  Antigua.  807. 
Russia,  amount  of    tonnage   empi 

import  and  export  trade.  404. 
Rye,  quantity  imported  from  Irelao 

Salaries,  amount  of,  in  the  Gov 
departmentfi,  5I3-.'»15. 

Salt,  fossil,  obtained  from  mines  nea: 
wich,  in  Cheshire,  is  nearlv  all  e: 
white  salt  made  from  bnne  sp 
Cheshire  and  Staffordshire,  284. 
tities  sent  from  Cheshire  to  Livei 
the  river  Weaver  from  1803  U 
duty  on,  repL>aled  in  182.5,  2£ 
Quantities  made  and  consumed  fn 
to  1817;  quantities  ex|x>rted;  mu 
extensivel^-'used  since  repeal  of  il 
285,  286. 

Savings'  banks,  remarks  on  tlieir  ecn 
and  moral  1>enefiis,  611.  Panic 
their  origin,  611,612.   Tables  ex 
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.     their  progress  id  England  and  Wales, 

612-616. 
•SaTings*  banks. — ConLmendation  of,    114, 

115. 
SaTings  of  indiTidnals  swallowed  np  by 

pablic  expenditure  doriug  war,  596. 
Saxony ;  cotton  manufactore  doubled  since 

Onnmercia]  League  of  Prussia,  411. 
«^—  Progress  of  cotton  and  hosiery  mana- 

fiictnres,  243. 
— —  Immense  increase  of  hosiery  mana&c- 

tore,  412. 
'         Wages  miserably  low ;  wretched  man- 
ner of  subsistence  of  working  classes, 

411. 
ScieDoe,  increased^enoouragement  to,  caused 

by  increase  of  wealth,  522. 
Scotland,  utility  of  parish  schocd  system 

for    collecting    population    returns,    7. 

Population  in   1801,  1811,    1821,   1831, 

1841,  8. 
— -  Advantages  from  road  improvements, 

293. 
—  Ketums  of  schools  and  scholars,  701- 

70S. 

■  Number  of  emigrants  from,  to  Quebec, 
1829-1843,  129. 

■  '  Linen  manuihcture  greatly  increased 
since  1815,  227. 

< Comparative  amount  of  duty  on  pro- 
bates of  wills;  provision  for  others  by 
bequeathment  of  property  more  prevalent 
thui  in  England^  603,  604. 

. Quantities  of  slaughtered  sheep  and 

cattle  brought  from  Scottish  ports  to 
London,  680. 

< Foreign  spirits  almost  wholly  unused 

in  Scotland,  556, 557.  Quantities  of  home- 
distilled  spirits  consumed  in  each  year 
from  1842  to  1849,  557. 

« Consumption  of  malt,  554. 

Revenue  from  legacy  duties,  495, 496. 

« Consumption  of  beer  very  inconsider- 
able; quantity  charged  with  duty  in 
1829,  564. 

Criminal  statistics  of  Scotland ;  tables 

of  offenders  and  offences,  657-663. 

Great  increase  in  number  of  criminal 

committals,  631. 

Extracts    from  the    new  'Statistical 

Account  of  Scotland,'  showing  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  in  that  country, 
146.  147. 

(See  Caledonian  Canal.) 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  anecdote  by,  regarding 
Mrs.  Behn's  novels,  indicative  of  the 
general  improvement  in  public  manners, 
676. 

Senior,  Mr,  fiicts  on  panperism  derived 
from  his  prefkce  to  *  Report  on  Poor,' 
124, 125. 

Statement   of  proportions  of  births, 

deaths,  and  marriages,  in  Tarious  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  America,  22. 

Servants,  domestic,  male,  number  of,  20 
years  of  age,  66.    Female,  all  ages,  70. 


Servants,  domestic. — Comparative  statement 
of  numbers  in  1831  and  1841,  74. 

Number  of  persons  assessed  for  keep- 
ing male  servants,  1812-1849.  529.  De- 
crease in  1821  owing  to  expense  of  war, 
529.  Annual  expense  of  male  and  female 
servants,  530.  Number  and  cost  of  ser- 
vants in  Ireland,  530.  Not  taxed  in  Ire- 
land, 530. 

Proportion  of  population  engaged  in 

domestic  service,  521. 

Sewers-rate  assessments  in  London  and 
metropolitan  counties  in  1841,  609, 610. 

Shannon,  Act  of  Parliament  in  1835  for  im- 
provement of,  305. 

The  river,  neglect  of  its  great  capa- 
bilities for  internal  oommunication,  304- 
306. 

Sheep,  number  oC,  and  quantity  of  wool 
produced  in  1828,  174,  175.  Coarser 
wool  produced  by  enlarged  sixe  of  im- 
proved breed, 176. 

Number  imported  into  England  from 

Ireland,  343. 

Extensive  and  good  pasturage  for,  io 

India,  744. 

Sheffield,  superior  state  of  dwellings  o. 
working  classes,  523. 

Increase  of  population  and  buildings ; 

progress  of  hardware  manufacture,  250, 
251. 

-^—  Consumes  about  515,000  tons  of  coals 
annually,  250,  280. 

Produces  nearly  all  the  cutiery  made 

in  the  kingdom,  250. 

Shellac^  quantities  imported  fit>m  India* 
742. 

Shipping,  accounts  destroyed  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Custom-house  in  1814,  396, 
Table  of  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels, 
British  and  foreign,  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  1801-1849,  397, 
398.  Comparison  of  progresnve  amounts 
of  British  and  foreign  tonnage  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  396.  Table 
of  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  1802, 
1814,  1835,  and  1849,  in  the  import  and 
export  trade,  distinguishing  countries, 
399. 

Table  of  centesimal  proportions  of 

British  and  foreign  tonnage  employed  in 
the  import  and  export  trades  in  1820- 
1849,  4U3. 

Table  of  numbers  of  ships,  and  ton- 
nage, built  and  registered  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  1801-1849,  395.  Number  and 
tonnage  of  prize  ships  registered,  896. 
No  public  registry  of  ships  or  tonnage 
employed  in  commerce  between  1801- 
1814,  396. 

Proportion  of  English  and  American 

tonnage  in  ports  of  the  United  SUtes, 

391,  392.  Comparison  of  British  and 
foreign  tonnage  m  Eoglish  ports,  392, 

392.  Progressive  increase  of  tonnage 
from  1801  to  1849,  393.     Table  of  num- 
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ben  of  atiH  mud  tooMge  belongiog  to 
\ht  L'niu-d  Kingdom  and  colonin,  IS03> 

19.  391. 
SJuppiDf .— Grnt  depivciation  of  ralae  of 
iippiij).' ;  oiiiBes  thereof,  389.  .190.     Mr. 
UiiEku^>.iir>  proposal  of  a  drtvbwk  on 

NumlwT   of  nercfaant   takU    »nd 

UDOiiiil  i-Ttoimae?,  1803-1849,6116. 

Mi-.v-iremral  and  cteawn^  rf;  mode 

of  ri<'  -  irinn  ahip*  by  nking  merely 
iMiplh  :id  brpadih  to  »sc«rt«in  cnbio 
CBpici*'  .  erili  nvnttio^  fVom  thii  ijttem 
u  C'>]ir.  i:ted  with  dune*  on  ngistetrd 
toniiLi^' .  15?,  459.  CoouDilteea  termed  in 
IS^I  Uhd  18^4  to  inquire  concerniog 
tliesrtiilt;  TesKl| lince  the  idoption  of 
sdcotlti.'  mewarement  buill  wilh  better 
and  F:)lir  proportioDs,  159.  Clauifln- 
tion  of  reiwU  by  registry  at  Lloyd'*; 
bad  CDrsfqoRieei  (faningh  neglect  of  du- 
rabilitv  in  eomtniPtioD  1  laperior  gyrtcm 
Duv  Diii'pted  wearing  deiirable  ■tientioo 
to  buililng  and  repain,  459,  460. 

Estiiiate    of  eipenie    of  building  a 

74-piui  '-hip,  of  I70C  tone,  588. 

Ori^'iaafiron-bailtTenela;  nearly  !00 

lannclK  il  tiaee  1830;  the  'Gnadaloape' 
(team  IVigale,  of  7S8  tool ;  the  '  Great 
Britiiiii,'  of  3S00  ions,  and  1000  hoive 
poHi'r:  great  part  of  EuC  India  steam 
naiy  e.>iilisti  of  iron  TOiell ;  adTantagei 
of  iruu  over  timber  for  naTBl  archilectnre, 
STS,  .^76. 

(St<c  loditl.  Catcalls,  Madras,  Bombay, 

Maiiriliiu.') 

Table  of  !.liipscngngcd  in  Cfain*  trade, 

,170.  Number  aod  UMitiage  eaiptoyed  in 
the  Wi'St  India  trade  fhini  18-22  to  1849,   ; 

of  Fmnce,  4(11-403. 

(Sii;  Tnde,  Commerce.)  ; 

Ships.— Great  port  of  oor  miTchant  Tewcis   , 

llii'  nio^i  an«iglilly  iu  ICurojie ;  sail  liadly,    ; 

nniiivin.ipvable  in  bad  neallier,  conieqaei^t 

pri'al  In^t  of  life,  458,  4S9.  I 

Slilpfliriit'i^  1  uiiniprotis  nnd  ireallhy  body, 

~  ~  ~'   Hilly  complaining  of  distress,  3W,    \ 

lit  mmplaiut  of  compvlition  from    ; 

foreipi  toimagi'  iu  the  FJiglisli  ports  re- 

plii-d  'n,  39I,  -'.ns.  39<-,  4ll:J-4«4. 
SliuiilfHortb.  Sir  .laiue^  estuMisbment  of 

mo<k'l  sthool  nl  IbtdrM'a,  697. 
Sidinv,  N.ir  ijontli  Walw,  laud  in  the  town 

Hilil  at  aiMUK i.  JUT  acn;  757. 
Sierra     I.couc.  —  i,Sin;     Ikpeiulcnciea    in 

Africa.  1 
Silk.— tSiH'  Mjim&ctures.l  | 

im1   titk  (.'oiiiK  cjuaiititlet  imporleil    I 


linclair,  Sr  John. — Qsotetion*  fk< 
vork  on  (be  public  revnnue.  4T9. 
ilaTe  Trade  of  (he  West  Indies.— 1, Si 

Carried  on  by  the  AfKnm  Ce 

in  the  island  of  8l  Jome*,  790. 

SIbtcs,  loan  in  1896  for  compeiwali 
mamimission  of,  did  not  msch  di 
national  apital,  59ii. 

Small-pni. — Tables  of  mortalily  ttxm 
poz,  compared  with  total  mortalif 
1 701-1830, and  from  1638  to  IS47,' 
Admudons  into  the  Small-poz  H 
BtilInanierous,40,  41. 

Table  of  nnmbers   admitted  >■ 

Small-pox  Hospital,  1794-1844,  ai 
portion  of  deaths,  4 1 . 

Mortality  flom  amall-pOK  In  I 

compared  with  total  inottaHly, 
1831-3  (o  1841,41.  49. 

Smith,  Adam,  diotioD  from  hii '  Wt 
Nationa,'  on  impolicy  of  CODII 
monopoly  in  colonies,  7S2,  iS3. 

Smitfafleld,  number  of  cattle  and 
broD^ht  to,  lSai-1849,  ."iSl. 

Smnggling  encouraged  by  ezeetiir 
on  tobaora,  566. 

EitenuTe  amoggKng  of  eetiM 

into  Fraaee,  !3S. 

Extent  and  effects  of  eontrabu^ 

in  foreign  silk  goods,  ai7,  918,  Ut 

-  EitensiTely  eanied  od  ai  (iik 


367,  7S 


730. 


Immoral    eS^cts  of    hifth   dni 
~jipting  to  the  commtaaion  of  ibt 

of  smaggliog,  .^5',  firiH. 

E«cial  improTement  accorupaDiea  n 
lation  of  capital,  Till,  52:t-  Incre 
in  England.  r.21-.S^4. 

Soap,  eilml  of  mii^iumption  depend 
increase  of  inanufaclures;  deficic 
official  records  of  quantities  pmdnc 
consumed;  prcTalince  of  frandulei 
ceases  for  evasion  of  the  duty,  !iii9. 

duly  on  soap;  eufurremcnt  ofexi-U 
prevent!  improvement  iu  nianult 
.■169,  570.  Consequent  superior 
fiirelgTi  soup,  firil. 

Only    impi'riort    account    nbw 

of   amoanl  of  eonsumptiou,   18<il 


Spain,  amonnt  01 

3(i7. 
Spinning- jenny,  ii 


riports  to,  conaiili 


Spirits,  qua nli lies  consumed,  I8t'9  tc 
I  compared  wiih  population  and  n 
I  dntv,  35,1,  SAO.  Quaiititii-a  of 
distilled  spirits  connimi'd  in  Kn 
Scotland,  and  In'land,  in  lach  vcs: 
IR4:i  to  1049.  S^7.  IX-creaae <>r'niu 
lion  of  spirits  in  Inland  in   isjo. 
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I  the  agency  of  Father  Mathew, 
'"oreign  ipints  almost  wholly  uu- 
i  Scotlana  and  Ireland,  556,  557. 
y  of  rum  oonsamed  in  England, 
,  Scotland,  and  the  United  Kuig- 
impared  with  population  and  rates 
',  557,  558.  Quantity  of  foreign 
consumed  in  ditto,  558.  Evil 
of  high  duties  on  foreign  spirits, 

Increase  in  the  consumption  of, 
DOt  prove  any  increase  of  intem- 
,  559. 

Y  a  small  proportion  distilled  from 
grain,  553. 

sign,  duty  reduced  in  1846  ;  quan- 
>n8umed  in  each  year  from  1842 
,  559. 

8    weavers    improvident;    many 
d  with  only  working  dress ;  keep 
and  cultivate  flowers,  452,  453. 
ly's  investigations  in  the  Spital- 
tstrict,  453,  454. 
ches.--(See  Carriages.) 
kxes  from  1801  to  1849,  485,  486, 
>,  492,  493,  495-497. 
>ord,  institution  of  national  system 
ition  in  Ireland,  703. 
Society  of  London,  inquiries  into 
education,  695. 

tion  from  Transactions  of,  respect- 
)ense  of  servants  and  carriages, 

^ines,  number  in  Birmingham,  625. 

lower  in  cotton  fiictories,  177,  193, 

5. 

iloyment  of,  in  draining  land,  154, 

mber     employed     in     factories, 

rovements  in,  have  produced  al- 
igical  effects  upon  the  productive 
I  of  the  kingdom,  470,  471. 
igation,  historical  notice  of,  815, 
r  and  tonnage  of  steam-vessels 
;d  at  different  ports  in  the  United 
m  and  Colonies  in  1849,  315. 
r  and   tonnage  of  steam-vessels 

the  United  Kingdom  and  colo- 
14>1849,  316.  Progressive  an- 
urease  of  numbers,  317.  Supi*- 
»f  steam-vessels  for  passengers  and 
;oef  more  valuable  than  bulky, 
iontrast  of  passage  to  Graveseud 
ing  boats  formerly  and  steam- 
it  present,  317,  318.  Prodigious 
of  passengers  conveyed  to  various 
318,  319.  Steam  navigation  to 
I,  West  Indies,  and  East  Indies, 
I. 

tber  and  tonnage  of  steam-vessels, 
rom  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
149,  324.  Steam-vessels  used  by 
uropean  power,  and  other  foreign 

325.  'Irade  with  Ireland  in- 
by  steam- vessels,  343,  344. 


Steam-vessels  diminish  the  number  of  6ea« 
men  (nof«),  390. 

Number  and  amount  of  horse-power 

in  the  British  empire,  315, 627. 

Steel,  quantity  exported,  1814-1849,  251. 

St  Helena. — (See  Dependencies  in  Africa.) 

St  Lawrence,  river,  navigation  of,  tedious 
and  dangerous  in  winter,  132. 

Stock,  amount  and  description  of  stock 
created  from  1801  to  1821,  47&. 

Suez,  projected  railway  from,  to  Cairo,  323. 

Sugar,  quantities  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  each  year,  1830  to  1849,  witli 
the  price,  and  average  quantity  to  each 
person  of  the  whole  population  ;  curious 
correspondence  of  this  average  with  fluc- 
tuations in  price,  542,  543,  Hi^h  price 
of,  decreases  amount  of  consumption  even 
under  circumstances  fiivourable  to  increase 
of  demand,  544-546. 

Great  and   palpable   error    involved 

in  the  custom-house  statements  of  quanti- 
ties retained  for  home  consumption,  540. 
Table  exhibiting  for  1801,  1811,  1821, 
the  ouantity  consumed  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  compared  with  the  popula- 
tion, 541,  Sugar,  an  article  of  very 
^neral  consumption,  very  suitable  for 
indirect  taxation,  to  supply  revenue,  541. 

Quantities  exported  from  Mauritius, 

1820-1842  ;  quantities  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Mauritius,  755. 

-^—  Duty  on  sugar  too  high ;  great  reduc- 
tion of  It  woula  increase  consumption  and 
revenue,  541,  542. 

Differential  duty  on  sugar  extremely 

burdensome  and  impolitic ;  extravagantly 
great  j  acts  as  prohibition  to  consumption ; 
occasions  extensive  loss  to  the  revenue; 
desirable  to  abolish  it  altogether,  547, 
548. 

^—  Tabular  exhibition  of  enormous  loss 
to  the  revenue  through  operation  of  pro- 
hibitory differential  duty,  548. 

Amount  of  importations  ftx>m  West 

Indies  in  1831,  compared  with  1840,  546. 
Fallacy  of  the  argument  that  high  price 
of  sugar  is  necessary  to  the  emancipated 
negro  population  of  the  West  Indies,  546, 
547. 

Quantities  imported  from  West  Indies, 

1822-1849,  803  ;  from  Antigna,  807. 

Sumner,  lyr.^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
cited  on  the  education  of  the  poor,  687. 

Sunday-schools,  their  first  existence  owing 

chiefly  to  Mr.  Raikes,  690. 
Swan  River.— (See  Colonies,  Settlement  of 

Western  Australia.) 
Sweden. — Amount  of  tonnage  employed  in 

import  and  export  trade,  404. 
Switzerland  has  no  custom-house ;  has  free 
trade  in  its  fbllest  extent,  244.  Has  de- 
clined joining  the  Prussian  Commercial 
League,  244. 
Sykes,  Colonel,  his  estimates  of  annual  ex- 
penses of  servants,  530 ;  of  carriages,  531 . 
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TATuncK,  pari^  ngiiln*  of  the  bonmgh 

o^  35.  36. 
PopDliliod  of,  1801,  ISn,  1831,  1831, 

■nd  1841,  3b. 
Tue".— {S*e  FiMnt*,  Prodace  of  Tud.) 

Indirwl  preferred  to  direct,  by  Go- 

rernm^Dls.  4^8. 
Tvutioa,  effect*  ot,  eapecially  exhibited  in 
tbeflacioalioDiof  thecoSee  trade,  548. 549. 
Tbi.  Bmouiit  of  MKUumption  of,  iudieatiiig 
COuditioD  of  workiDg  dinca,  9S3. 

ComomptiDD   and  revenue  wonld  b« 

increased  bv  bold  r«duotion  of  dnij  on 
XKa,  551. 

Conxuinptioa  of,  diminiibed  by   im- 

piMition  of  liighdalie^  S53. 

Teinle  tabricE.  nnmben  of  the  popaUtioo 
employed  in  the  maniibetare  of,  79. 

Timber,  qniDli^  nied  eibibiti  comparatiTe 
sncial  progren  and  iodoitry;  qtuntitiei 
asedin  1801-1842,  md  from  1343  to  1849, 
colonial  »ud  foreign,  578,  579. 

The  niiinopoly  of,  one  of  the   chief 

obstidrs  to  cxtenHoa  of  Eorupeia  com- 
merce. .175.  Qnantities  imported  thMDovr 
North  Anii^ncm  poxonao*,  in  each  year 
from  1843  <o  1849,379.  Remarki  on  tlw 
timber  imilr,  ihoving  the  diMdTtntage 
ot  present  rettrietion*,  375-377.  An 
■rncle  of  the  fim  nee«aily  ;  iti  importa- 
tioD  sbonld  be  «a  free  aa  poaaible.  379. 
A  foil  diMMiKioB  of  the  uihject  in  No.  4 
of  the  '  Briiish  and  Fonign  QoBrteri; 
Iteriew-  (.oto).  377. 

Tin,  no  meoDi  Ibr  ascertainiDg  quantity  ex- 
ported or  rtluned  fbr  home  tur,  973. 

Tubacro,  SP:>-967.— Belative  amoani  of 
coDsnmptiou  decreased,  owing  to  increase 
of  duty.  rSb.  Smoking  iacreaied  in 
England  ;  liiKreaaed  in  Ireland,  56.1.  Duty 
thrM  tiuit^  greatrr  now  than  in  18<j|; 
quantity  consumed  in  Great  Britain, 
1801-1^41;  amoant  of  duly,  565,  566. 
In  Ireland.  566.  ExceniTC  duty  on  to- 
bacco tncouragea  «mugglitig,  566. 

May    be   growD   with  advantage   in 

Anstralia,  764. 

Belaliaiary   tariff    adopted    by  the 

Amrrican  Congreu  with  raped  to  the 
European  bigb  datiei  on  tobacco,  566, 
567. 

Tooke,  Mr.,  hli  opinion  that  pricei  are  irat 
affected  by  abundance  or  scarcity  of  cir- 
culatiug  niooey.  427. 

His  work  on  '  The  History  of  Price*" 

referred  to  (■**«''.  589. 

Trade  and  inanufaeturea,  proportion  of 
pupulullon  engaged  in,  530,  531. 

CTomparstiTe    (able  of  numben  em- 
ployed in  trade,  agricultare,  Ike.,  93-59. 
Necesiily  for  adopting  more   liberal 
_,j|nn  ot  419. 

— —  With  colonie*  and  dependencies,  809- 
3ee  Coloniea,  Dependencies.) 

tt,  in  S»«gn  cMutrie*,  400- 


-Pn, 


Trade  and  manafiactnm. — 
United  States  of  Am 

Coasting,  no  rvcorda  ot.  t 

1X94,  340.  Tonnage  of  cooati 
18^4-1849,  340.  Affected  b 
tionB  of  foreigii  graJD.  340,  34 

Trade  between  Great  OriM 

land,  importa  into  Ireland,  ex| 
from,  IB01-1B15,  342.  Hai 
creased,  342,  343.  Table*  of  i 
England,  343,  344  Table  < 
and  tonnage,  345,  346. 

Inclndes  trade  with  Ireland 

to  IB  15,  343. 

Trade,  Free.— (See  Commeree. 
Trade  of  England  would  lonj 
been  greater  than  it  ia,  if  lefi 
freeooanc,  .352.  Increaae  at 
demand!  the  greateat  pueaible 
commerte  for  anpplj  oT  tani 
Imp««ubility  of  eoDtinaing 
on  Ibreigu  trade,  355. 

A    soond   principle    that 

tbonld    be    IcTied   but   for  a 

mnnity  tor  luppoaed  beoefltof 
374. 

England  especially  intorate 

fivedom  of  commerce,  263. 

Retaliatory   eipe<lient  tbn 

the  American  Congresg  will  rH 
Eoropean  high  duties  on  tita 
imported,  SG6.  SG7. 

Impolicy  of  prohibitiac  e»i 

BriUlhwool,  lt^8,  169. 

The  two  great  nioDopoliea  < 

timber  long  the  chief  remaii 
clci  to  extension  of  Eurapean 

In  its  fullest  extetit  in   Si 

no  cuslom-honse  exists,  244. 

(See  Duties.) 

Trade,  Contra  band.— (See  Smng| 


TraTcEIing,  improved  c 

297,  2^8.— (See  Koads,  Cuials, 
Carriages,  Steam  Navigation.) 

Treaties,  commercial,  would  be  i 
each  community  rightly  und< 
own  interesia,  335,  386. 

Tampike  roads.— (See  Roads.) 

Twisleloti,  Mr.,  his  evidence  ct< 
prejudice  of  the  upper  and  mid 
against  educaliug  the  poor,  G94 

United  SrarEa.— (See  America. 

VicciHiTlOH,  remark*  on  the  in 
of,  38,  39.     Discovered  in  IT9E 

Diminisbing  mortality  attr 

the  introdnclion  of,  91. 

Van  Diemen'i  Land. —( See  Colonii 

Venice,  province  of,  mode  of  pa' 


Vienna,  congress  o 


oit,  j 
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heedlessly  abandoned  by  the 
nister,  381. 

,  reports  oo  the  oommereial 
f  France  and  England,  237, 

n  of  report  of,  on  commercial 
»tween  France  and  Great  Bri- 

89. 

rate  of,  for  fewer  hours  than 
KNintries,  an  accompaniment 
I's  mano&ctaring  saperiority, 

;  for  labour  can  only  increase 
icrease  of  the  capital  destined 
'ment  of  wages,  470.  Wages 
higher  in  London  than  in  the 
ing  to  greater  expense  of  living, 
parison  of  weekly  wages  m 
800,  470. 

'.  Bad  harvests ;  great  distress 
^  classes;  comparatively  few 
at  commencement  of  present 
39-441.  Special  exertion  and 
1  among  labourers  for  piece- 
w  wages,  44 1 ,  442.  Most  often 
ler  our  present  system  that  the 
le  people  will  be  exposed  to 
*mations  of  plenty  and  misery, 
ister  of  wages  of  artisans  m 
I  Hospital ;  diflBcalt  to  procure 
.continuous  accounts  of  wages  in 
y,  442.  Good  effect  of  certain 
int  work  in  correcting  habit  of 
ice  acquired  by  dependence  on 
and  deficient  earnings,  442, 45 1 . 
atfes  of  artisans  in  various  parts 
iSom  from  1800  to  1836,  and 

to  1849,  443,  451.  Circum- 
d  wages  of  Spitalfields  weavers 
d  by  Dr.  Kay,  453,  454.  Mr. 
Kcellent  address  to  workmen  on 
habits,  455.  Weekly  earnings, 
m  weavers*  families,  455,  456. 
farm-servants  and  labourers  in 
irts  of  Europe,  456,  457.— (See 
Classes,  Poor,  Servants.) 
ton  mills,   190-197.      In   flax 

228. 

pum,  123,  124.  In  Norway, 
Sweden,  103.  In  Denmark, 
Mecklenlnirg,    105.    In  Wur- 

108.  In  Havana,  109.  In 
13.  In  Holland,  119. 
bly  low  rate  of,  in  Saxony,  411. 
tant  rate  of,  demanded  by  eman- 
ives  in  West  Indies ;  not  prac- 
'  them,  or  the  labourers  and 
f  England,  to  fix  the  rate  of 
5,  807. 

uce  of  the  land  is  not  half  it 
•  of  produciiiir,  with  su|icnor 
i2. 

r.,   his  Five  Acts  for  relaxing 
H  on  foroijrn  tnule,  'M*7,  :»««. 
us  U}  foreign  trade,  352,.*7  7, 37H. 


War. — Advantages  that  would  havefollowed 
from  avoidance  of  the  French  and  Ameri« 
can  wars,  594, 595. 

Expenditore. — Soma  expended  for  the 

anny,  navy,  and  ordnance  service  in  1814 ; 
amount  nearly  102  millions,  504.  Conse- 
quent exhaustion  and  distress,  504,  505, 
National  defbnoe  from  1801  to  1830  cost 
the  country  above  1000  millions ;  table  of 
expenditure  for  army,  navy,  and  ordnance, 
fh>m  1801  to  1849,  505,  506.  Amount  of 
loans  and  subsidies  to  foreign  states  on 
account  of  war,  fhm  1793  to  1814,  507, 
508. 

Financial  statement  showing  316  years 

of  peace  required  to  cancel  the  debt 
caused  by  24  years  of  war,  481-483. 
Great  productiveness  of  legacy  duty  im- 
portanUy  assisted  in  defiraying  expense  of 
war,  495, 496. 
War  and  peace  expenditure,  593,  694. 

Surplus  profits  and  savings  swallowed 

up  by  public  expenditure  during  war, 
596. 
Ruinoos  state  of  finanoea  of  the  king- 
dom at  the  termination  of  the  Frencn 
war,  472. 

Decrease  in  number  of  male  domestic 

servants  in  1821,  as  compared  with  1812, 
owing  to  expense  of  war,  529. 

Great  diminution  of  consumption  of 

foreign  spirits  in  1812  attributable  to 
war,  557. 
War  of  the  French  Revolution,  expense  of, 
was  sustained  by  manufkcturing  skill  of 
the  people,  167. 
Warehousing  system.  —  Disadvantageous - 
customs  regulations,  re||uiring  immraiate 
payment  of  consumption  dimes  oa  im- 
portation, previous  to  1803 ;  warehousing 
nrstem  first  proposed  by  Sir  Bobert 
walpole,  in  1733;  first  warehousing  act 
passed,  461,  462.  Progress  of  improved 
system;  focilitiesand  conofssioos allowed 
to  merchants  by  subsequent  regulations, 
463-465.  Present  system  less  favour- 
able to  commerce  that  it  is  capable  of 
bein^  made,  464.  Privilege  of  ware- 
housing goods  without  payment  of  duty 
first  extended  to  Ireland  in  1824,  465. 
List  of  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
which  it  is  now  granted,  with  date  of 
first  concession  to  each,  465,  466.  Ad- 
vantages of  warehousing  system  in  sim- 
plifying custom-house  accounts  and  pre- 
venting fVaudulent  proceedings,  466. 
Wealth.-— (See  Accumulation,  Property,  In- 
vestments.) 
Weaver,  river,  account  of  traffic  and  tonnage 

dues  received,  1801-1837,  312. 
Weights  and  Measures. —  Parliamentary 
committee  in  1790,  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject ;  another  in  1814;  in  1818a  commis- 
sion appointed  to  remedy  evils  of  dtfierent 
mod(i*,  348.  Act  passed  iu  1824  (o  estab- 
lish uniformity,  348.    Description  of  the 
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new  measnrM,  348,  349.  More  perfect 
measurfs  adopted  in  1835,  349.  Remarks 
on  heaped  measure,  349,  350.  All  local 
or  customary  measures  and  weights  abo- 
lished. Troy  weight  retained  for  precious 
metals  and  precious  stones,  350.  Neces- 
sity of  attention  to  form  of  measure  for 
grain,  350. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  Want  of  uni- 
formity a  great  inconvenience,  347, 
348.  Adherence  of  the  French  shop- 
keepers to  the  use  of  the  old  modes, 
347,  348. 

West  Indies.— Quantities  of  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, rum,  coffee,  cocoa,  pimento,  ex- 
ported to  the  United  Kingdom,  18S7- 
1849,  803.  From  Antigua  alone,  807. 
Slave  TVade. — ^Petitions  and  motions  in 
Parliament  against ;  bill  for  abolishing, 
b04.  Act  for  general  emancipation, 
i>Oi,  Number  of  slaves  whose  owners 
received  compensation  finom  the  grant  of 
20  millions;  average  rates  and  total 
amounts,  805.  Number  of  slaves  eman- 
ci|)ated  by  the  Act  of  1833  ;  proportion 
belonging  to  West  Indies  and  other 
colonies,  805.  liemarks  on  circumstances 
connected  with  the  compensation,  80ti, 
807. 

Enumeration  of  the  islands  and  set- 
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coloured,  799,  800.  Imports  and  exports, 
800.  Value  of  imports  and  exports; 
shipping,  tonnage,  801-803. 

Value  of  exports  to,  in  each  year  from 

IfiO.*)  to  1849,  3r)9,  360,  362-367. 

Kcmarks  on  the  sugar  trade,  546-5-18. 


Whale  fishery  of  New  South  Wales,  762, 
763. 

Wheat,  extreme  high  price  of,  at  com- 
mencement of  present  century,  439,  440. 

Quantities    imported    from    foreign 

countries,  from  1801  to  1849,  139,   140. 
Insignificance  of  its  amount,  140. 

Quantitv  imported  fh>m  Ireland,  345. 

—  l*roportion  of  numbers  fed  with  wheat 
of  foreign  and  home  growth,  from  1801  to 
1849,  141-143. 

Average  price  from   1760  to   1849, 


148. 
Wills,  number  of,  proved  in  England  and 

Scotland,    in    1841,  599.— -(See   Legacy 

Duties.) 
Wine. — Quantity  of  French  wine  consumed 

in  the   United  Kingdom,  with  rates  of 

duty  chargeable  thereon,  from  1815  to 

1849,  562. 
Quantities  consumed  in  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland,  with  rates  of  duty  thereon, 

560. 
i^—  More  French  wine  consumed  in  Den- 

mtrk,  whose  population  does  not  equal 
of  London,  than  in  the  whole  of  the 
"Kingdom,  561. 

consumes  much  greater  rcla- 
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tive  qaantity  of  Fren 
laud,  563. 
Wine. — Great  decrease 
sumption  attri  bo  table 

561. 

— ^  Relative  consmnpl 
ceeds  70  times  that  o 
dom ;  is  altogether  dei 
man  by  excessive  dati< 
wine  might  be  profital 
per  bottle,  560,  5^1. 
France,  5GI.  Exoewi 
wines,  by  treaty  of  ] 
greatiy  reduced ;  amo 
in  Enghmd,  561,  562. 

Of  the  Cape  of  G 

of,  and  demand    for, 
expectation,  775. 

might  be  prodnce<] 

ficient  for  consumptioc 
for  exportation,  7«4. 
Wool,  British,  impolitic 
porting  it,  168.  169.  C, 
174,  175.  British  long 
perior  in  onality  to  for< 
wool  produced  by  cnl 
proved  breeds,  1 76. 

Quantities  imported 

Extensive  and  good  pa 

in  India,  744. 

- —  Continually  iucretfi; 

foreign  wool ;  no  meant 

amount  of  domestic  pni 

Woollen  Mannfhcture.~(: 

Working  classes,  conipam 

at  difierent  periods,  ind 

of  consumption  of  tea,  c 

Kosort,  when  depressed  I 

to  stimulating  drink,  wl 

excise  revenue  uudergoi; 

even  in  periods  of  long  c 

552,  553. 

Dwellings  of,  not  ii 

with  those  of  niiddio  c 
Superior  state  of,  in  Sh 
creasini  amount  of  comi 
524. 

Injuriously  aftVcted  1> 

new  niachiucVy,  1  *>» ;.  S 
pcilient  for  providing  i 
work,  127. 

Advantages  of  impro' 

to  themselves  and  cmplc 

Iiicreasoof  workiuj:-o' 

ratt*d  dwellings,  527.  .Vj? 

- —  Improvement  in  maisni 
(See  Manners. "t    Gr«*at 
iufloenco    of  educati«iii 
classes  as  affectiog  tJieir 
083. 

Privation   and    miser 

meucvment  of  presriit  coi 
Want  of  prf»vider.cv  o 


tlie  poor  by  the  rioh  whi 
eiaie   ihe    trials  which 
!ii:ler':o,  4J4.  45o. 
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ltHe$. — Depriyed  of  newspapen 

daction  of  stamps,  717,718. 

altogether  denied  to  the  working 

«ces6iTe  duties,  561. 

when  left  in  ignorance,  are  sab- 

e  designa  of  demaj^ognes,  685. 

rks  on  the  complaint  of  sarplns 

a,  685,  686. 

Bland,  principallj  want  steady 

Mr  labour,  306. 


Working  classes,  in  Saxony,  wretched  con- 
dition of^  411. 

(See  Wages,  Sjntalfields  weaTers.) 

WoTen  fabrics,  572-574. 

Wyse,  Mr.,  M.P.,  his  labours  in  the  cause  of 
national  education,  684^  685. 

YoRKSHiBE,  woollen  manufacture,  175, 176. 
Young,  Arthur,  remarkable  description  of 

the  « infernal "  road,  in  his  time,  between 

Preston  and  Wigan,  296. 
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—Quartertff  Review. 
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ni. 
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*-~-Nortk  American  Review. 
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writrs,  is  as  welcome  as  an  old  friend  or  a  true  witness." — 
Atheiueum. 

XII. 

NOTICES  ON  CHINA,  and  our  Recent 
Commercial  Interooursa.  By  Sir  Oboror  BrAuirroir. 
Third  Edition.    8ro.    9r. 

SIX  MONTHS  WITH  THE  CHINESE 
RXPBDITION.  By  Lord  Jocsltn.  Siietk  EdUiom. 
PoRp.  8to,  5i.  9d. 

'*  Lord  Joealyn  soBpliea  «  with  eooM  sCrlkinf  facte  rd4 
unknown  partiea]an.*'~Ltffer«ry  OmMotte, 


■k.  KURRA'TS  LOT  OF  BOOKS^Vcf 


THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  CLOSING  CAM-  A  VISIT  TO  THE  lOSI 
PAION  IS  CUISA.  Wiih  OnuTiDH  In  TA!n>-T¥— '  ATHENS,  A.vn  TOE  MORKA.  Bj 
KuM.  ud  Tbutt  of  Nahus.    BjCati.Uicm.  Mm^.    ritua.    P'tiin.lii. 


JAP  AS  AND  THE  JAPANESE.    D«mt{Ii<4  j  ""i^  ^ 
fnn  Uu  AaeoonU  of  BcoBt  Duuk  TnTcUaa.  Pud  tn,    cku^nf  ok  *Bd  Biulidty,  (bomii 

^,  U.  fc*  TvnvH,  TKpi^r  flJ^h^d    off  «Bd 

>  infocauUn  ^hiU  iipu  aUck  hu .  B**tltfi  JfucrUu*. 
■msied  ind  well  pu  UfMbv."- 


huvd  little  is  pnpbnjini 

OritatildfMTiMioH.runiUr.  Kiua 

-     ■Uwf ■--  -•-•—  ■'■- 


...    .      ..■■..  ...         ...         I.I — ij  L.  ..fl .1 B  fullj  cqi 


A  TRANSPORT  VOVAOE  TO  THE  MAU- 
RITIUS, Thi  Cun  or  Oood  lion,  and  Br,  Sbuim, 
Br  AuUwr  of  "  Pi.iiBu»i.-    Foit  a«. 


NINEVEH      ANU     1T5 

With  u  AKOnnt  or  ■  VMt  ts  At  Ck 
of  Kurdl.tu.  ud  Ibc  Yeudli  or  DnIL 


RESIDENCE  AT  THE   CAPE  OF   GOOD   ' 
HOPE.    WItb  NnlHOD  the  Katanl  Hlatorrud  Nitln  j  * 

"  S-.\Z.  _       ^_ _  h*»ond7rf^'d^ 

ir™"-''S«m^V™w™,'itu"«l;"MVSiib^       LAYARD'S  MONUMENTS  ( 
m  iDttUiiRil  ud  cudLd  fuit.--   " —  '  "'"——'  >■-  .—."'-  -.'  "—  ir....— 


WESTERN      BARBARY,       ITS      WILD    '"i" ''y; 

TRIDBB    AND    EAVAGE    ANIMALS.    Kt   Dkhucmd  ,  ,  ^Jl 

II*r.    Po«B,o.I-.M.  ir?P;jJ^ 


.  la  *  n 


A  RESIDENCE  IN  SIERRA  LEONE, 
docribed  Inm  ■  Jodihal  kapt  on  (liB  Bnr.  U^ 
■  LiDi.    Bd[(ad  b]i  Mu.  Nmtdii.     PmtaTo.b. 

*'A  BiMt  koimaCcd  and  iTm^hllT  pirton  of  tkc  itKlvof 
Bodety  fttHi«n  Lcime,  Ihe  poinl  uid  el"em™  dE  whtch  it, 
wc  appnIicDd,  ta  bt  plimd  to  tbc  rrrdit  of  Ibe  ulcoted 


ATHENS  AND  ATTICA  ;  A  Jodwiil  of  : 
Wrlllnni   on    tbe  Willi  ol  l^ltDpril.     Bj    tha   Ilai 


THE  PALACES  OF  NINEVI 
8EFOLIS  UEaTUltKli.  twtrif  an  >[>« 
Arrblt«-tUKofAi.jrl..ndfer»U,  Uj 


CAIRO,     PETRA,      AND 

from  Nol«  made  dutlni  ■  Toar  In  Ok 

'■  Hr.  KbniKat  writo  ulmodr  veil,  t 
JOURNEY  TIIROUGH  ARA 


Mb.  ICUIUUT'S  LIST  OF  BOOK&— ▼«ymcM 


Id  tbm  Soutli 

XXXT. 


3     OF     DISCOVERY   AND    RE- 

THB  SOUTH  POLB;    1899-43.      B/ Sib 
Ron,R.N.    PUtML    8  Tolfl.  8to,  38«. 
cU  w«  have  given  will  tpeak  better  than  we 
ilain,  modeet,  and  manlj  taste  of  the  author 

entirely  worthy  of  hit  hifrh  profeaeional  cha- 
lal  eerricea."— Quor/tfr/jr  Review, 

xxxrt. 
AHO  OMOO ;  or,  The  MARQUESAS 

B/  HSJUCAHM    MSLTILLB.     S    TOU.    pOat 

la  exeellent,  quite  fint-rate.*' — Btuekwood. 
ioTooa  moment  when  we  ftrat  read  Robinaon 
aelieved  it  all,  and  wondered   all  the  more 
ieved,  we  have  not  met  with  so  bewitching  a 
trratave  of  Herman  llclTiUe*8.*'-^o*ii  BttU, 

xxxm, 
ECTIONS    OF    BUSH    LIFE   IN 

,  during  a  Residence  of  Eight  Yeara  in  the 
H.  W.  Uayoartu.     Poat  8to,  U.  9d, 
tphie,  descriptiTe  of  man,  animals,  natvre, 
id  with  tulBcient  incident  to  animate  the  nar> 
I  the  interest  of  romantic  Action." — Sped. 


xxxrau 
lND  SKETCHES  OF  NEW  SOUTH 
Maa.  MnaKDrrB.     PDst8r0b    8#.<hl. 
dith  ii  a  pleasant  onaffected  writer}  and  the 
nterest  from  being   a  ladp't  view   of  New 
' — Spectator. 

xxxxx, 
^G     MAN'S     HAND-BOOK     TO 
RAIIA.  By  G.  B.  WiuuNtoir.  Map.  lemo, 

son's  book  is  by  many  degrees  the  best  in 
•  we  have  seen."— Ifomiitg'  Adeertieer, 

XL. 

'lALAND.     With  Kmie  Aeoonnt  of 
of  the  British  Colonisation  of  the  Island. 
criBLO.    With  Map.    S  rols.  8vu,  S8«. 
complete  and  continuous  hbtory  of  British 
New  Zealand  which  has  appeared."— SjmcI. 


xu. 
rO  CENTRAL   AMERICA    AND 
By  Jonir  L.  SrsPHCMa.    A  New  Edition. 
.    Neartp  Readp. 

[btful  Tolumes  I  It  is  srierous  to  auit  a  store 
erflowingofwbat  we  like  best.*' — Athen<gmm. 

xui. 
AND    THE     ROCKY    MOUN- 

}>ORGB  P.  RUXTOff.     Post  8v0,  Bt. 

lok,  alike  attrscttTc  for  ics  narrative  of  traTel, 
ips  and  incidents,  for  its  pictures  of  scenery 
<r  the  direct  information  it  imparts  as  to 
incidental  glimpses  it  gircs  us  of  the  Ame- 
'  armies  in  Mexico."— Ji(^cle/or. 

xuii. 
YS  ACROSS  THE  PAMPAS.    By 
SAD.    Piiet  8vo,  U.  M. 
ksa  all  the  interest  of  a  novel.**- £c'«cl(c  Ret. 

xuv. 
OF  A  NATURALIST  ROUND 
.  By  CHA1U.XS  Daswiit.  Post  8to,  Be.  6d. 
r  is  a  first-rate  Isndscape  naintcr,  and  the 
des  are  made  to  teem  with  interest.*'  — 
ew, 

XLT. 

3E  UP  THE  RIVER  AMAZON, 
r  TO  PARA.  Hy  William  II.  KowAara. 
L 

elty ;  we  can  hardly  open  a  pa^te  which  hss 
or  the  general  obaorer,  and  its  product  for 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  look  oo  Ike  earth  as  ent 
■^Atketumm, 


north 

XLTI. 

A     CHRONOLOGICAL     ACCOUNT     OF 

VOYAGES  OP  DISCOVERY  to  tbb  ARCTIC  REGIONSb 
From  the  earlieat  period.  By  Sin  John  Bakbow.  Maps. 
S  Tola.  8TO.  27«* 

'*  Records  of  enterprise  and  endurance,  of  reeolnte 
perscfeiance,  and  of  moral  and  physical  courage,  whidi  w« 
take  to  be  peculiar  to  English  seamen,  and  to  make  oa« 
proud  of  the  name  of  Englishman.'* — BsmmUmer, 

XLTD. 

A  FIRST  AND  SECOND  VISIT  TO 
NORTH  AMERICA,  with  ObaonnUkma  oo  tlM 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Norm  Scotia.  By 
Sir  Cuajulbs  Ltbxx.    tml  BdilUm,    4  toIsl  poat  Sro,  S9t. 

'*  Sir  C.  Lyell  risited  America  not  merely  as  a  man  of 
science  or  a  philosopher,  but  as  a  man  of  sense  and  of  the 
worid,  eminently  imbued  with  qualifications  to  eonatitttte 
him  an  astute  observer."- Lilerofy  OoMotte, 

xLvin. 

TOUR  THROUGH  THE  SLAVE  STATES, 
fh>m  the  River  Potomac,  to  Texaa  and  the  Frontlera  of 
Mexico.  By  O.  W.  FBATasavroifHAuoH.  Platea.  8  toIs. 
8TO,9e#. 

**  The  notices  of  the  natural  history,  and  the  minee,  are 
noTel  and  interesting ;  and  his  pictures  of  the  heroes  of  the 
bowie  knife  are  remarkably  characteristic  and  entortainiBg.** 
— Ar«v  Moutkip  MmfMine. 

xux. 

VOYAGE  TO  TEXAS  AND  THE  GULF 
OF  MEXICO.  By  Mas.  Uousrooir.  2  Tola,  poet  8to,  21«. 

"  The  information  contained  in  this  admirable  work  wiU 
be  Terr  important  to  those  who  have  an  idea  of  settling 
abroad."— rtoier. 

FOREST  SCENES  AND  INCIDENTS  IN 
CANADA.  By  Sib  Gaoaoa  Umad,  Second  JSdUion* 
Post  8ro,  10#. 

LETTERS  FROM  CANADA  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  By  J.R.  Goolby.  2  toIs.  poetSro,  I6e. 

**  Here  is  at  least  one  English  book  of  which  the  Ameri- 
cans cannot  reasonably  complain.** — Athenmum, 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  CHURCH  MISSIONARY 
IN  CANADA.  By  Rer.  J.  Abbott.    Post  8ro,  Se.  6d, 

**  The  little  work  before  us  is  a  genuine  aoeount  of  what 
a  missionary's  life  is  now  in  Caaada.  Under  an  iuTented 
name,  it  is  the  story  of  the  writer*s  own  experience^  told  in 
a  straightforward  and  unaffected  manner,  with  considerabla 
power  of  deaeription.'*->  OumrdUtn, 

UII. 

EXCURSIONS    IN     NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  Cod  Fishery— Fog  Banka-Sealing  Expoditkm,  *o. 
By  J.  B.  JuKxa.    Map.    2  Tola,  poet  Sro,  21  #. 

UT. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A   RESIDENCE  IN 

THE  WEST  INDIE&   ByM.G.LBWia.    Poet  Sro,  t«.  6tf. 
**  l*heae   amusing   stories   of  actual  Jaaukica  Ufa.**— 
Qmtrterip  Review, 


Tour  of 

POStgTO, 


DATES  AND  DISTANCES;  or,  a 
sixteen  Months  npon  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Se.  fid. 

LVI. 

DALMATIA   AND  MONTENEGRO;  with 

A  JouavriY  TO  Mostab  in  Ubbtsbootixa,  airo  RxMAaxa 
on  tmb  Slatokic  NAnoira.  By  Sia  OABDiiBa  Wujujfaoir, 
Plates.    2  Tols.  8vo,  42«. 

"  The  work  is  illustrated  br  numerous  woodcuts,  which 
are  striking,  and  well  cxernted.  The  informatioo  which  it 
contains  ia  Taried  and  useful,  whilst  ka  imswet  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  its  appoaitaaaaa  to  cooliBiporary  fftDta.'*— 
Mormkmp  Cirmieli, 


Urn.  HURRAYS  LIST  OF  BOO 


Lvn. 

THE    CITIES    AND    CEMETERIES    OF 

F.TRl'KIA  ;  or. The  extant  Lncal  Muaaroentsof  Etnaoui 
Art.    UjUbobm  DKHXia.   IlAtes.    i  voU.  Iro.   4if; 

•■  A  valiublc  ttorrhouie  of  cUuinl  tnd  aatiqaMran  lora 
to  tver?  ■cholmr ;  and  the  no»t  general  rvftdcr  muU  bo  at* 
tnctcd  bj  their  plea«uit,  thouicb  Musicwhat  diammtc  *itj]m. 
la  this  mpect  Mr.  Penni«*t  book  rrmindt  ut  nwt  «  little  t>f 
Mr.  Perd'awry  eniertainini  HawD'Book  worn  SrAiM.**— 
Kdimkmrgk  iUeuw, 

LTIII. 

RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  URAL 
MOUNTAINS;  GeulngfcaUy  Illuttrfttcd.  By  Bib  K. 
MvarHiBoai,  U.C.8.    I'Ute*.    i  ruU  n*jml  4to. 

**  Muij  Bdnurmble  memoirB  hftve  rrtiilted  from  thcM 
escvnioiwi  but  the  rrowninR  triumph  i»  the  great  work 
befiire  ni.  It  it  imposMble.  by  cstract,  to  coovej  aa  idea 
of  the  valM  of  iU  cooUnU."— dfAi 

LIX. 

DOMESTIC  MANNEKS  OF  THE  RUSSIANS. 
ItawriUHi  fmm  a  Year**  K«Bidciicc  in  that  CtHUtiy.  Bjr 
Her.  R.  L.  VaWAaLBa,  M.A.    Vx>^  8to,  0».6iL 

LETTERS  FRO.M  THE  SHORES  OF  THE 

BALTIC.    Uy  A  Lady.    INmt  8vo.  is,  6>1. 

**  A  arriet  of  chuiaias  de^rriptioiM.  The  ttjle  U  fall  of 
eaie  and  (reahne««."~  Kxjiiiiiifr. 

NORWAY  AND  HER  LAPLANDERS; 
^'Ith  Hint*  to  the  eulnion  Fisher,  liy  Joux  AIilporo. 
Uvo,  1110. 6il. 

'*  A  p'rannthooli,  on  b  tcft  plra«anl  tufajeet :  the  obver- 
TBtion  of  an  accomiilUhcJ '  and  gi>od*iiaturcd  man."— 
Esaminrr, 

HUNGARY  AND  TR.\NSYLVANIA.  With 
Remarka  on  their  <'»nditifn.  Sooiul,  rolitical,  and  Eco- 
noniicaL  Uy  Johm  Paukt.  -JhU  EUttivn.  Tie  tea.  i  vhIk 
Dto,  24f. 

**  Mr.  Paitct  nerer  tuff'-ra  our  intereat  to  flAg,  anJ  appears 
to  have  made  himaetl  accuntrly  acquainird,  not  only  mith 
the  localities  and  trdditiuns  of  the  country,  but  mith  ita 
whole  history  and  inslitutions.'* — (^uarteHjf  Heviete, 

LXIII. 

TOUR  IN  AUSTRIAN  LOMBARDY, 
TYROL,  AND  HAVAKIA.  By  John  UAxaovr.  Wood- 
ciita.    Foat  8to.  lUr.  frf. 

**  Agreeably  written,  faithrul,  and  minute."— .4Mfii«Mm. 


txtr. 

A  RIDE  ON  HORSEBACK  FBOVu 
j  TO  BWITZSBLAXD.  Bgy  A  L*n.  Hwfbk 

j  LX». 

!  THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN ;  or. Tbt;i 
j  AdTmtimi^  and  ImprftaoBBOita  of  la  Eavft*^ 
.  FtniBMil^    JBj    Gbomb    Boaaoii.  5irE£il 

"Mr.  BotrowhaaeooieoMaBnEi^ihlB^ 
mwk.  W«  mn  remanded  of  GU  BiM,iaw>« 
thin  piooK  aiBfta-hcwted  mMmr^QmrlfflilM 

Lzn. 

THE  GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN;  Ttel 

Cartoma*  Rellckm  nad  Langvaci.  1^  Gtf 

i  JVem  £diitom,    Pcmt  Sro,  dr. 

"  A  cmrkrao,  a  Tsry  emrioaa  woik,  od  ^ 
I  the  moat  ainfmlnr,  yet  authentic  duuiiiw  , 
'•  race  mhich  havw  ever  baen  citca  to  the  pih.'' 

■  ammeiie. 

t 

^  X.ZTII.  , 

■  GATHERINGS  FROM  SPALV  Bf 

.  Fono.    Boot  ffro,  Sf. 

'  **Tb«  bnet  Ed aliah  book,  beyond  eomfie* 
haa  appeared  for  the  illuatration.  not  mat^** 
topography  and  local  curoaitics.  hot  of  be* 
raeter  and  naanera  of  Spain."— Q««rfe^'^ 

UCTIIf. 

!  PORTUGAL,  GALLIC1.\, uraffil 
.  PROVINCIfS.  Uy  Lord  CaufAaToa.  I^ 
'  Foat  8TO,  6f . 

**  Thia  ia  a  Tery  reinarkaHIe  work.  It  is  m 
.  dearription  of  the  face  of  the  country,  aninj' 
i  aaeariona  account  of  the  morml  and  pabHs^ 
;  Spun  and  Portugal :  but  it  rebitee  aho  a  •«'' 
\  adTcnturee  and  perila,  verj  wnnt^*'  ia  ■tfdnl 
f^uarterip  Rewitw, 

■  LXIX. 

I      PEDESTRIAN      WANDERISG5 
I  FKKxrH  AXD  SpAwnH  PvRssfieca.  By  T.  Of 
;  Woodcuts.    Fust  8vu,  JOf .  6J. 

**  Contain  bettrr  descrititive  pasaafct.  ^ 
tureaqne,  and  withont  the  least  sirain  aad  d( 
recoU<rct  in  any  book  of  the  same  liftt  pi 
Exammer, 

A  PHYSICIAN'S  HOLIDAY,  or 
in  Bwltxcrland  daring  the  Summer  fi  f 
Foaaas,  M.U.    2nJ  Biiilion.    Plates.  FMtlw 


DOMESTIC  AND   IIURAL  ECONOMY. 


THE  MODERN  DOMESTIC  COOKERY 
BOOK,  FoundC'I  on  Frinriplcn  of  Eronoray  and  Fractice, 
and  adapted  n>K  PKirATk  paniliks.  Baaed  on  the  work  by 
3Ihs.  Uvicdrll.  a  Sfv  E'lUion,  must  cartrfuUy  revised  and 
c«)r reeled  to  the  i>rc'sent  time.    By  a  Lady.    Fcap.  Hru.  ha. 

"The  most  pbacticallt  usaruL  book  we  ever  met 
with."— i*rrfi«A  Critic. 

*«*  Ofthii  wrk  uyirurdt  r/ 200,000  co/;i>«  have  been  told, 

FAMILY  RECEIPT-BOOK  ;  A  Collection  of 
1000  valuublo  Ilccvii)t8.    AVir  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  &t.  Gd. 

**A  large  quantity  of  truly  valuable  matter. "^Jin/if A 
CriUe. 

III. 
INSTRUCTIONS    IN    GARDENING;   with 
A  Calendar  of  OperAtiooa  and  Directiona  for  every  Month. 
By  Mm.  Luudok.  gfA  Eitition,  Woodcuts.    Fcap.  8vo,  S«. 

"  A  moat  uieful    and   agreeable   Manual."— 5a/o;}(aM 
Journal* 


THE  DOVECOTE  AND  THE  J 
A  Ulvtory  of  Domi-atic  I'igeons  and  other  Bii 
live  State.    By  Rev.  E.  K  l»ixi>x.    W'uodcata 

PRACTICAL    HINTS    ON    DEO 

NEKDLEWOKK.  containing  minute  direrti* 
choice  of  materials,  and  the  best  mvthuds  < 
them  for  Canvas  or  Tapvstry  Work.  By  Mi 
Wootlcutii.     16mo,  U.  &/. 

MY  KNITTING-BOOK.  By  Mi* 
Woodcuts.    S  Forts.    lGmo.3#. 

TTI. 

MY    CROCHET    SAMPLER. 
Lambert.    Woodcuts.   S  Parts.    Idmo,  it, 

TIfU 

CHURCH  NEEDLEWORK, 
With  Ftaotical  Remarks  on  its  Prepnntion  i 
ment  By  Miaa  LAnaaaT.  With  aiunecoos 
Post  8vo,  0#.6(f . 


\ 


BTk.  MURBAY*8  list  OF  BOOKS.— Sand-Books  fbr  VMvollora. 


g  MURRAY'S    HAND-BOOKS 

FOR  TEAVELLERS  ABROAD  AND  READERS  AT  HOME. 

UJeiaUed  and  precise  Information  reipeding  Steamen,  Pauports,  Moneys^  OuicUs,  and  Servants, 
*f  vfiih  Directions  for  TraveUers,  and  Hints  for  Tours, 


1. 


^^BOOK  OF  TRAVEL-TALK  ;  or,  0»n. 
^  tn  Bnglith,  Qenuan,  French,  and   Italian. 


JI>>BOOK    FOR  NORTH   GERMANY, 
'^^WB    HOLLAND.  BELGIUM,  and  PRUSSIA. 


>Wtvo,lSf. 

*  a. 

■D-BOOK  FOR  SOUTH    GERMANY, 
*OL— BAY  ARIA— AU8TRIA-8ALZBUR0  and 
^VBB,  from  ULM  to  tb«  BLACK  SEA.    Map. 
1t». 

4. 

*D-BOOK    OF    PAINTING— THE 

3(f,  FLEMISH.  AND  DUTCH  SCHOOLS.  Frum 
■Ma  of  KuoLKR.    Edited,  with   Notes,  by  Sir 
Mbab,    Puataro.  J2«. 

5. 

^D-BOOK     FOR      SWITZERLAND, 
SAYOY  and  PIFJ)MONT.    Map. 

6. 
3STRATI0NS  to   tub  HAND-BOOKS 
feUIANY  Awo  SWITZERLAND.    A  Series  of 
^  Flans  of  the  most  frequented  Roads,  Cities, 
■Mb  ^c    Post  8vo. 

7. 
ri>-BOOK   FOR    MALTA    AND    THE 

^tbe     IONIAN     ISLANDS,     TURKEY,    ASIA 
and  CONSTANTINOPLE.  Maps.  Post  8to,  1A#. 

8. 

TD-BOOK  FOR  EG YPT— THE  NILE, 

:VnRIA,  CAIRO,  the  PYRAMIDS,  MOUNT 
mnd  THEBES.    3Iap.    l.*^. 

9. 

fD-BOOK   FOR  NORTHERN    ITALY, 

MCR,  SARDINIA,  (iE.NOA.  THE  RIVIERA, 
S,  LOMBARDY,  and  TUSCANY.     Map.    Post 

10. 

ID-BOOK  FOR  CENTRAL  ITALY, 
mlie  PAPAL  STATES, and  CITIES  of  ETRURIA. 
KHMt  ttvo.  16/. 

11. 

^D-BOOK   FOR  SOUTHERN    ITALY, 

.  AND  NAPLFLS.  3Isp.  Pokt  8vo.  (Prrparinn  ) 


I 


SD-BOOK  FOR  SPAIN,  ANDALUSIA, 

k.,  GRENADA.  MrHCIA.  VALENCIA.  CATA- 
,  FJ^rKKMADrUA.  LEoN,  GALLICIA,  THE 
IAS,  THE  CAbTlLKS.  THE  HAHQUKH,  ARRA- 
YRENEF^and  NAVARRE.  Maps.  Post8ro,16«. 


13. 

HAND-BOOK    FOR   FRANCE,  THE 

PY'RENEES,  BRITTANY,  the  RIVERS  LOIRE. 
SEINE.  RHONE,  and  OARONNB.  FRENCH  ALPS, 
DAUPHINE,  and  PROVENCE.  Maps.  Post  Siro,  lis. 

14. 
HAND-BOOK      OF     PAINTING  —  THE 
ITALIAN  SCIIOOI^.    From  the  German  of  Kvolbr. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Sia  CuAaun  Bastlasi.  lUostratad 
with  100  WoodcuU  from  the  Old  Masters.    Post  Hra  2U, 

15. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  PAINTING— THE 
SPANISH  AND  FRENCH  SCHOOLS.  By  Bib  Bomuiib 
Hbad.     Post  8to,  }is, 

36. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  NORTH  EUROPE, 

DENMARK,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  RUSSLA.  and 
FINLAND.  Maps  and  PUns.    Srols.    Post8YO.S4«. 

17. 
HAND-BOOK  FOR  ENGLAND  AND 

Post  8vo,  1U#I  '  WALES.    Map.    Post  8to.  Ntartp  Rtadj/. 

"  The  old  Lord  Tressuier  BorleiBfa,  if  any  one  earns  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  for  a  Licence  to  Travel,  he  would 
first  examine  him  of  Eofcland  j  if  he  found  him  inorant 
would  bid  him  stay  at  home,  and  know  his  own  Country 
first."—  The  Compleat  Gentlemun,  bp  Henrjf  Pemekam,  1601. 

18. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  DEVON  AND  CORN- 

WALL.    Maps.    Post8vo,6f. 

19. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  LONDON— PAST  AND 
PRESENT.   By  Pnsa  CuNMiifOMAM.   Post  Svo,  16#. 

"  The  best  and  mo*t  complete  guide  to  the  sights  sad 
localities  of  London,  that  we  have  seen  t  but  it  b  a  great 
deal  more  besides;  it  is  a  delightful  litcrsiy  eompanion, 
teeming,  not  only  with  rare  and  valuable  information,  often 
quite  new,  but  with  storra  of  apposite  quotation  from  oar 
older  and  modem  writers." — Uttming  Ckttmicts, 

20. 
A   MINOR  HAND-BOOK   OF    LONDON; 
or.  A  complete  Guide  to  the  Sights  of  the  Metropolis. 
)8mo.     In  Preparation 

21. 
HAND-BOOK  FOR  THE  ENVIRONS  OF 
LONDON.  With  hints  for  Excursions  by  Railway,  Steam- 
boat,  and  Road.    By  Prraa  CmncmoHAM.    Post  Svo.    In 
Preparatiim. 

Si. 

HAND-BOOK  TO  THE  PICTURE  GAL- 
LERIES in  and  near  London.  With  Illstorkal,  Bl^rft- 
phical.  and  Critical  Notices.  By  Mas.  JAMsaoif.  Post 
8vo,  lUf. 

23. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  WINDSOR  AND 
WESTMIN^TER  ABBEY.   Woodouta.  Foap  tTO,  if.tfd 


I 


each. 


Ctiiiail  Of^iniani  an  tt^t  ^HxiU'Maalki. 

Murray's  series  of  Hand.bocks  seem  destined  to  embrace  all  the  sights  of  the  world.'* — SptettUor, 
t  useful  •Pries  of  Hand-hooks  issued  hy  Mr.  Murray." — Kstmimer. 

Murray's  exccUrnt  series.    Compiled  with  great  care.    The  information  full  and  satisfactory." — Athenmum, 
II  convidereit.  nr  11  arranged,  and  well  compressed.    They  combine  every  practical  information,  with  satisfactory 
ions  and  extracts  from  the  most  accomphahed  travellers,  unencumbered  with  long  historical  details,  which  not 
rntly  are  uscleotly  intruded  mto  thcM  manuals.*'— (7^ar/rm«ii'#  Magngin*. 

immrnse  quantity  of  minute  snd  useful  informstion  mpecting  all  places  of  interest,  presented  In  a  plain, 
tatiouH,  ami  intelliiti^'l'*  xn^nntr.**— United  Srrrire  Octette. 

the  informttion  a  traveller  requires ;  and  supplies  an  snswer  to  et cry  diflcnity  which  can  possiblf  arise.** — AUaM, 
excellent  plan,  and  contains  much  in  little  compass,  and  is  an  amusing  resource  when  the  road  is  dull  and  our 
ion  has  fallen  asleep."— ils'sl'c  Jowmml. 
ital  guides  I    A  man  may  traverse  half  the  continsnt  of  Enropo  with  them  witboot  aaUng  a  qncstioD.'*— Li/«rtfrjr 


r 


Vh.  MURRAY^  LIST  OP 


RELIGIOUS  WORKS,  THEOLOGY,  &c. 


THE    BOOK     OF    COMMON     PRAYER; 

wUh  liMii*  llhiftiratiiin*.  llnrdrra.  Initial  Letten,  VlfoctlM, 
&C.     Atir /-.'f/t/ii'it.     MitliumSro.  8U. 

**  The  mMt  rUlwrate  copj  of  ibc  LilarfT  rrer  esecoted. 
A  noble  dcvutumal  volume  Mul  fitting  ChrulUn  uuiuaI.*' 
—Timet. 

THE  ROOK  OF  THE  CHURCH; 

With  Notes  etmiainlnii  KeferrncM  tn  the  AuthiirUie«,and 
an  Index,  llj  Uokbrt  Suithbv,  LL.I>.  SixtM  £diltpn. 
Wo.  lit. 

**  A  moti  interestinii  ekelch  of  a  lubject  whirb.  to  the  ftnt- 
ralitj  n(  readers,  it  Blmoit  unknown  ;  and  as  it  cannot  tail 
to  be  populir,  from  tlie  beauiy  of  its  rsecution,  will.  I  trusC, 
have  I  he  effr«-t  of  turniiifc  the  attention  of  nanj  perBons, 
who  ha*e  bit>  ertu  been  inilifrrimt  lo  such  matters,  throngh 
ignorance,  to  the  nature  of  the  danfcrs  which  this  country 
has  esca)>ril,  and  the  blrssiniis  oi  tarious  kinds  which  have 
been  securrd  in  it.  thruueh  the  Naiirtnsl  Church  Establish- 
Ukcnt.*' — Archti»Jtup  Itoulfjfto  the  Author. 

III. 

CATHOLIC  SAFECa:ARDS  AGAINST  THE 
nil  liCII  nl'  ItOMK,  •^-liK-titl  fnim  thi*  works  of  eminent 
Divines  (if  the  i7ih  CVntury.  Ily  Ukv.  Jamrs  ItavwDKN. 
Seeifnit  l-'ifi/i.'n.    With  rrvfaceand  Index.     :i  Tid4.UTO. 

**  A  .Srierttun  of  the  alilrst  discourses  on  the  errunof  the 
Church  ut  Uume." — Buhup  uf  LotuUtn's  Lhaige. 

ILLUSTRATION.S    OF     THE    LITURGY 

AM)  KITTAL  OF  Till:  CIIURCU.  fly  Kir.  Jambb 
liao'jncM.    :i  volt.  |mM  Hvh,  :*7«. 

**  A  must  valuable  a«lJitioti  to  every  churchman's  library." 
^BUhop  of  tJtetfr*s  Charge. 

FRIENDLY  AND  SEASONABLE  ADVICE 

TO  TIIK  KOMAN  CATHOLICS  UF  ENGLAND.  Ity 
Dkam  CoMBxa.  A  A'ew  k'dUioH,  Editi-d  by  the  Kev. 
Da.  lIooK.    Fcap.  8vo,  3r. 

THE  THREE  REFORMATIONS;  Luthe- 

RAsr.  ItoMAM.  and  AxGurAN.  Uy  Itev.  Vk.  IIouk.  Third 
KdUion,    Uvot  3$. 

TIL 

ON  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
By  the  Rev.  Ubnrv  Edward  Ma.vnino.  Second  £ditwn. 
8vo,  iM.frl. 

vni. 

SERMONS  ON  THE  LEADING  DOCTRINES 

AXI)  Dl'TlEd  TAIOIIT  IIY  THE  CIirRCll  OF 
ENGLAND.    By  the  Dkam  or  Norwich.   2  vuk.  Hso,  91 «. 

ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCAR- 
NATION. By  ARCHDJCACo.<ff  WiLBKRroRCB.  3nl  Edilion. 
Svo,  lit. 

ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  HOLY  BAPTISM. 
By  AacuDKAcoM  WiuiBaroRCB.    3rd  EdilioH.    Svo,  7t.  Gd. 

SERMONS  ON  THE  NEW  BIRTH  OF 
BI.VN'd  Nature.  ny  Arcudbacon  Wii.RBRroRCE. 
8vo,  St. 

UNDESIGNED  SCRIPTURAL  COINCI- 
DENCES. ATbht  urniBiR  Vbhacity.  By  Rvt.  J.J.  Blu-xt. 
Jhird  Edition.    Uvo,  Ut. 

"  Whoever  his  read  Dr.  Paley's  Ilora  Paulime^  miW  And 
this  volume  contliirted  with  scarcely  inferior  ability  and 
¥UeCtM."—JohH  Bull. 

THE  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY; 
or,  Hiauwi'rh  rrtwkkn  a  Bhahmin  and  a  CHRisriAfv. 
By  Rev.  William  Sbwbll,  B.1>.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
Foap.  8ro,  7«-  M. 


zrr. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  TI 

STCDKNT    UNDER   PRESENT  WF! 
the  DsAsror  CARLiatB.    Portavo,Ci.6J 


THE   CONTROVERSY  OF  1 

ADTiCB    to   CASrOIDATBS   von  IfoLTOlI 

Dummmose,    Iifmo,  3*. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  u 
of  HAKKOW  SCHOOL.  By  R«t.C. 
Head  AUater.    Bro,  lOt.ed. 

**  Th«  acnnona  now  before  u  bic  aUn 
the  boyn  of  the  public  achool ;  and  psie 
a  ralnablo  familj  poaeraiion  "    Cknitu 

ZTII. 

NINE  NEW  SERMONS  fia 

ROW  SCHOOL.      Bj  Kev.  CL  J.  Va« 
8vo,  Ar. 

xTin. 
BISHOP  HEBER'S  PARISH 
On  the  Leaaona.  the  Oonpel.  or  the  Epu 
dior  in  the  Vear.    StJ^th  Edition,   i  vd 

xrz. 

REMARKS  ON  ENGLISH 
and  on  rendering  Sepulchral  Memor 
pious  and  Christian  Caea.  By  J.  H.  N. 
Edition.    Woodcuta.     Fcapi  liro,  &.  6d 

**  One  of  the  moat  important  steps  i 
restoration  of  a  sound  and  efficient  can 
us.*'— V>Mr<er/jr  Review. 

ON  THE  REVERENCE  DU 
PLACE8.  By  J.  II.  MAnKi.A»n.  Thir,. 
cuta.    Fcap.  8ro,  2t. 


zxx. 


FAMILY  PRAYERS.  ARR.V 
THE  LITL'KGY.  Hj  liigbt  Hon.  W 
12mo,  2t.  &/. 

A  MANUAL  OF  "fa  MI  LI 
arranged  on  a  board  so  as  to  Mive  the  t 
the  pagea  hackwarda  and  furwarda.   8vo 

THE  ROMAUNT  VEllSION  oi 

OF  ST.  JOHN  ;  originally  iii   V^  aim 
densca.    Edited  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Giixy,  1 

XXIT. 

PSALMS  AND  HYMNS.  I 
various  Si>li'mnitieii  of  t  he  Church.  By  R« 
34mo,  1#.  &/. 

XXT. 

THE    LAWS  RELATING  T( 

IIOLIBAYis  and  DAYS  OF  FASTING. 

Fcap.  Hvo,  9i.  fri. 

*'  An  exrelleut  handmaid  to  *  Nelsc 
FesUvals.'  "— British  Mogasine. 

XXVI. 

THE  NESTORIANS,  or  LOS' 
With  Illustrations  of  Scripture  Pnipli« 
(jRANT,  M.l).    TAird  Edition.    Feaii.  Bvi 

"An  iniportaut  secession  to  our  stom 
knowledge." — Church  of  Kn'itand  Review 

xxriL 

SERMONS  FOR  CHILDREN 
BiARKRAM.    Second  Edition.    12mo,  3f. 


Un.  HIIRRATS  UETT  OF  BOOKS.— VoMvy,  tba  BnM^  **, 


POETRY,  THE  DRAMA,  &c. 


^1  JSMMhu  q^  lord  VirMV  r«rtt.) 


lYRON'S   LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND 

Br  Thoiui  Uochu.     CampliM    li 
'  iMd  <k<djitr  MtKlan.  Portnili.   Borat  tn. 


BYRON'S     POETICAL    WORKS. 
Oat  Volon*.     JTnr  and  Ckupcr  £i 


lYRON'S  TALES  AND  POEMS. 


TliadiM.    >  nit.  Itnia.  If. 

BYRON'S     MISCELLANEOUS 


OD   BYRON'S   DRAMAS. 

uwma.  0.  OiFoniiuTKUivmuiBS. 

TIfiwHw    Ink. Mow, M 

YRON'S   DON  JUAN.    TigusttM. 

itlon  d(  Lord  Btbon'i  Wouu  U 
rapt  It  b*  publiahed  bj  Ha.  MnRKAT, 
If  Mle  propriatcr  of  til  Copyright 


REV.  GEORGE  CRABBE'S  LIFE  AND 
POETICAL  WORKS,  witli  alt  tha  Nnla  and  Dlium- 
Ikaa    Ctn>r(^  «ad  raMpcr  AUIfaih    FUU*.    Inia, 


CRABBE'S  LIFE  AND  POEMS.  Com. 
plata  ia  Ong  Volume.  Xai  and  Ctu*ptr  EdUlnt.  Rw- 
Ult  and  TifDitta.  Ko^raltTO., 

POPE'S  LIFE  AND  POETICAL  WORKS. 
A  Nn  BdltloB,  <ri(h  Noiv.  as  OrlcUul  LUa.  aod  non 
than  Ona  Uonilnd  UopablUiad  LMUn  of  Papa  and  Ma 

SPECIMENS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 
Bjr  Tamua  C^Mnaix.    Ona  Vuluuu.    KajA  Ito,  111. 

'*Bieh  In  axqairin  axuapla  af  Enfliah  poMij,  lod 
fafttatin  of  dcllfliifiil  tlunihu  btreBd  asj  fetuaa  ta  th« 
lanfiwiffe." — Aii*t. 

BISHOP  HEBER'S  POETICAL   WORKS. 


DEAN  MILMAN'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Includlnc    tha   PaU  of   Jsiualan— Bamer,  lUitjt  of 
ABUDcb,  &a.     Sfcowl   SdUiim.     PUUa.  3  Tida.  fa^ 


HORACE.  A  New  EditioD  of  llw  Tut. 
EdJUd.  with  Moln  and  a  Lll«  bj  Duir  HiLuir.  IIIib. 
tnud  Mtb  SUtiwa,  Ovnt,  VifnatUa,  Aa.,  sUiO;  &gm 


t  ■ppropriitelf  aa  vtll  u ' 


baaatlfallT  an 

V~Eim(urgl 


FRAQMF.NTS   FROM    OS 
WBITEIW,    lljHaal 

••AcltUtlitfUnlwu 


UL  ifT^aAr*  LST  OF  3r*'t 


aORK.-:  ADAr-TZI'  F'l'i  T-JUXG  PEEiO>' 


H.'iT'.ftV    ■.;     F.>  --lAM'. 


?HTr?r=f'  S.T1I 


tll.-iT'jRY  ■■7  FaA\"E. 
LITTLE  AFLTH'.'P.i  HtrT^'RY  0;   E.V'J-   ^^'*    r.^i^j.  .j*    :tau..ir. 


V 


«2r?i-»V;!r  '^■'''       "■  ■'•■'™-*™'  SESMviNS  FOR  CHIL 

fiK  I  1!I[,IHE>      f,— .S.-...     Hie.-    1 J  it  "' 

.u*»-^.^,«,.  -^„s,H,    ._t??^^;'>?f  ,r^"-^^   THE! 


Me.  MURRAY'S  UST  OF  BOOKS. 


II 


CLASSICAL  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


Hr.  Bmitli's  Dletloiiarl«s« 


I. 


7  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  FOR 
OF  SCHOOLS.    Edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  LLJ>. 
8to,  2U. 

nONARY  OF  ANTIQUITIES  FOR 
OP  SCHOOLS.    Abridged  from  the   Urger 
b  SOO  Woodoota.    IGmo,  10«.  M. 

op  in  ft  clear  and  condae  ttjle,  and  weeded  of 
nces  and  specuUtiTe  matten  which  tend  eo 
fuM  the  ttadent  who  u  not  far  advanced.  It  ia 
ble  addition  to  our  tchool  literature."— C«m- 
%iele. 

III. 
)NARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 

lES.  Second  Edition,  ransed  and  enlarged, 
oodcuta.    Iloyal  8vo.    21.  S#. 

much  wanted,  will  be  inTaluable  to  the  young 
as  a  book  of  reference  will  be  moat  aeeepcable 
r  table  of  eirery  acholar."-  Quartertp  Bniew. 

>NARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 

lY  AND  MYTHOLOGY.  3  voU.  8T0.fi<.  lAf.  M. 

f  Claaaical  Dictionary  with  any  pretenaions  to 
our  languafte ;  and,  aa  aucb,  it  muat  form  part 
T  of  every  student  who  deairea  to  become  ac- 
h  the  mind  of  antiquity."— iKAeiueuin. 


Odle's  &atia  Diotionmiies* 

I. 
ENGLISH  LEXICON.  A  copious 
Latin-Enffliah  Lexicon,  fdundcd  on  the  Qer- 
»ictk>narica  of  William  Freund.  By  the  Rer. 
B,  M.A..  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  One 
»« poat  4to,  fiOr. 

[PLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND 
ATIN  DICTIONARY,  F«»r  the  uee  of  Col- 
hoola.  Chiefly  from  the  Gennan.  By  the 
liDDLB,  M.A.  New  Edition,  corrected  and 
TO,  3  It.  td.  The  two  Dictionariea  eeparatetp: 
h-LatIn  Dictionary,  10«.  &i. ;  the  Latin-Eng- 
ry,  2U. 

rrr. 
DUNG  SCHOLAR'S  LATIN-ENG. 

UfOLlSH-LATlN  DICTIONARY  ;  being  an 
i  *•  The  Complete  Latin  Dictionary.**  By  the 
IS0UI,  MA.  New  Edition^  corrected  and 
para  ISmo,  lis.  The  two  Dictionariea  eepa- 
laiiD-Eiigliah  Dictionary,  7e- ;  the  Engiiah- 

0U8  AND  CRITICAL  ENGLISH. 
moil.  Fooaded  on  the  Cterman-Latin  Dio- 
hlkartM  Kraeat  Georges.   BytheRer.  J.B. 


i  ttMB«r.  T.  KBnoiaTBa  Amiolo,  M.A. 


T. 


Utef^QiwUty,  and  Aooentnation 
ArlktB«r.  J.  B.R1001A  New 

_ 


I. 


HORACE.  A  New  Edition  op  thb  Text. 
Edited,  with  a  Life.  By  Dsah  Milmax.  With  300 
Yignettaa  from  the  Autiqua.  8to,  42t, 


II. 


ANTHOLOGIA  POLYGLOTTA  ;  0»,  A 
SiLBcnoN  or  VaRaioNB,  chiefly  from  the  Greek  Ai&tho- 
logy.    Bj  RiT.  IlBjfaT  WxLLBautr,  D.D.    8to,  1S#. 


III. 


MULLER*S  DORIANS  ;  TranaUted  bjr  Tuf- 
NBU.  and  Lawia.  Second  Editiim,  Mapa.  8  TOli.  (ito»  Mc 


IT. 


BUTTMAN'S  LEXILOGUS ;  A  Critteal  Ex. 
amination  of  the  Meaning  and  Etymology  of  Pawagee 
In  Greek  Writers.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  FiauLAUk 
Third  Edition.    8vo.  lis. 


T. 


BUTTMAN*S  GREEK  VERBS ;  With  aU 
the  Tenses  their  Formation,  Meaning,  and  IXaage,  aocomp 
panted  by  an  Index.  Translated,  with  Notas^  Iqr  FiaHUkxa. 
Second  Edition.    Hvo,  7'*  6d. 


Tl. 


CARMICHAEL'S  GREEK  VERBS.  Taum 
Formations,  laaaonLAanus,  akd  Daracxa.  Second  Edi' 
tion,    Poat  Uro,  %s.  6d, 


m. 


MITCHELL'S  PLAYS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 

With  English  Notea.  8vo.  CLOUDS,  las 2.  FKOG&  15#. 


VIII. 


THE  AGAMEMNON  AND  CHOEPHORCE 
OP  JEISCUYLUB.  With  Notes,  by  K«r.  Dr.  Pbilb. 
Second  Edition,    8ro,  9s.  each. 


HASE'S  ANCIENT  GREEKS  ; 
Thbir  Public  and  Pritatb  Lirs,  MAMnaas,  and  Cua- 
TuMs.    Translated  from  the  German.    Fcapu  8to,  6s.  9d. 

X. 

INTRODUCTIONS  TO  THE  GREEK  CLAS- 
8IC  POET8.  By  H.  N.  CouiaiDOB.  Third  EdUian. 
12mo,  Af.Sd. 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
Fob  thb  vas  or  ficHoota.  By  Taoa.  li.  BiiAir.  Post  8to,  ISs. 

XII. 

KING  EDWARD  Vlth's  LATINS  GRAM- 
MATICS HUDIMENTA ;  or,  An  Introduction  to  th« 
Latin  Tongue,  for  Use  of  Schools.  Seventh  Edition, 
12mot  3f.  (UU 

zui. 

KING    EDWARD    Vlth's    LATIN    ACCL 

DENCE;  oa.  ELEMENTS  OF  THB  LATIN  TONGUE, 
for  the  Use  of  Junior  Clasaea.    ISmo,  3s. 

sir. 
ENGLISH  NOTES  fob  LATIN  ELEGIACS; 
designed  for  early  proficients  in  the  Art  of  Latin  Versilk!*- 
tkm.    By  Her.  W.  OxairuAM.    Second  Edition.    l«mo,  4«. 

A  GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOLS. 
Abridged  from  MArrNun  by  BtoMFiBLD.  Seventh 
Edition,  revised  by  EowAnna.    12mo,  3s. 

XVI. 

GREEK  ACCIDENCE  FOR  JUNIOR 
CLAMIB&  Abridged  fhun  Mattblb  by  BumnBta. 
Fourth  Edition,  revised  by  EoirAkM.    18mo,  Ss. 


X*.  mnuT^  U5T  c 


AKT.  K:1E>'CE.  AN'D    MEDICDfE. 


i       THE   COXXEXION  OF  ' 
d   b>   plwd  in  Ik*  baj 


A  MANUAL  OF  SCIEXT 

I    PrrfviH)  fi>r  llK  ITtr  al  KMbo*  u 


1; 


HL'MDOLDrs    COSMOS. 

■    fian'^i.     Srmit*  Edtttan.    3n>l*. 
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